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PREFACE 


For the first time in twenty-eight years, since the landmark Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, Congress is taking a serious look at reform of its 
committee systems. The House Select Committee on Committees, chaired 
by Richard Bolling—Democrat, Missouri—will soon release a committee 
report with recommendations for restructuring committees in the House 
of Representatives. The Senate, following a series of 1973 ad hoc hearings 
conducted by Senators Charles McC. Mathias—Republican, Maryland— 
and Adlai Stevenson I[I—Democrat, Illinois—will probably establish a 
select committee of their own. 

Undoubtedly, movement by Congress toward major internal reform, after 
years of inactivity, was spurred by the series of Nixon vetoes and impound- 
ments which followed his 1972 landslide reelection. Watergate, with its 
resulting reduction in presidential challenges to congressional legislative 
prerogatives, has slowed down the momentum for reform. Nevertheless, it 
appears that Congress’ inertia in the area of committee reform has been 
reduced enough to bring about significant changes, especially in the House. 

It is this prospect which, on the suggestion of Terence Finn of the House 
Select Committee on Committees, engendered this volume. However, we 
are concerned with more than the specifics of committee reform. Although 
many of the selections deal directly with concrete proposals, essays in the 
volume focus, as well, on: the possible forums for committee change; the 
importance of the internal congressional environment for committee opera- 
tions; and committees as seen by nonlegislators who interact with Congress. 
We are especially attempting to put committee system reform in a larger 
context which recognizes that committees, while terribly important, are 
merely one variable in a complex, interactive legislative process. 

One interesting feature of this volume is that several of the essays have 
independently arrived at similar conclusions about the direction reform 
should take in Congress, particularly in the House of Representatives. Ele- 
ments such as a regularized rotation of committee assignments, a major 
reduction in the number of standing committees and a strengthened party 
leadership structure, are mentioned by numerous authors. For example, 
Davidson’s essay on representation on committees mentions rotation as a 
possible cure for unrepresentativeness; Brenner’s article on the scope of 
conflict in the committee process notes the impact of both rotation and 
committee reduction on conflict and policy formation in the House; Jones’ 
essay focuses on the need for strengthened leadership; Peabody details a 
revamped House committee system involving only ten committees; and 
essays by Gardner and Omstein discuss all three of these recommendations. 
These reforms are the least likely to be enacted by the contemporary 
Congress—which makes their ubiquitousness even more surprising. They 
point to the broader, more general perspectives on committee system reform 
sa this collection of essays by legislators, journalists and academicians 
rellects. ; 


NORMAN J. ORNSTEIN 





Committees in the House 


By RICHARD BOLLING 


ABSTRACT: The committee system in the House of Rep- 
resentatives contributes directly to the House’s failure to 
provide vigorous national leadership. By denying the Speaker 
necessary tools of leadership, by using inadequate informa- 
tional resources, by abdicating macroeconomic respon- 
sibilities and by employing outmoded jurisdictions, House 
committees clearly reveal the need for significant reorganiza- 
tion. Such reorganization is not impossible to achieve, 
however; the House of Representatives has changed in 
the past and, with self-discipline and hard work, can do 
so again. Signs of change already exist: procedural changes 
affecting the role of the Speaker, creation of the Office 
of Technology Assessment and the House Information 
Systems Office, consideration of fundamental budgetary 
reform proposals and establishment of the Select Committee 
on Committees, all point to a climate of reform. The 
select committee, after debating organizing principles 
of a committee system within a legislative body, can con- 
tribute significantly to this reform by its examination 
of committees in the House. Several schemes of committee 
reorganization within the mandate of the Select Committee 
illustrate generally the parameters of change. 


Richard Bolling is United States Representative from the Fifth District 
of Missouri. A member of the House of Representatives since 1948, he is a 
member of the Committee on Rules and the Joint House-Senate Economic 
Committee. Long an advocate of congressional reform, Bolling served as 
Chairman of a special Rules Committee Subcommittee, whose work led to 
the creation of the Committee on Standards of Official Conduct and to the 
first code of ethics adopted by the House of Representatives. In 1973 Speaker 
Carl Albert named Bolling Chairman of the House Select Committee on 
Committees, which is to propose changes in the committee system. Representative 
Bolling is the author of House Out of Order (1965) and Power in the House 


(2d ed., 1974), two critical-studies of the House of Representatives. 
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2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HE United States House of 
Representatives should be the 
most vigorous institution of the 
federal government. Its election 
every two years provides a rep- 
resentative form of government. Its 
Constitutional authority to raise 
revenues offers a means of control 
over federal activity and keeps the 
historic power to tax in a body 
responsive to the people. Its legis- 
lative responsibilities enable the 
House to set national policy objec- 
tives and to determine that which 
is legal or illegal. Its large member- 
-ship enables the country’s legis- 
lature to develop the issue expertise 
a smaller body cannot. Finally, the 
diversity and humanity of the 
House—its common touch—provide 
citizens with access to the federal 
establishment and remind us all 
_that our national government is 
made up of real people, not simply 
white buildings and tax returns. 
The House of Representatives 
- should be the forge of democracy. 
Yet, today, the House is not the 
vigorous institution it should be. 
It does not occupy, as it once did, 
a commanding place in the Ameri- 
can scheme of government. Ham- 
pered by decentralized authority, 
lacking informational resources, 
stymied by obsolete rules and deny- 
ing the Speaker his rightful tools, 
the House of Representatives cannot 
do its job. It is still, sadly, out 
of order. 


THE COMMITTEES 


Central to the operation of the 
House is the committee system. The 
ranking Republican member of the 


1. The phrase is Neil McNeil’s; see his 
Forge of Democracy: The House of 
Representatives (New York: David McKay 
Company, 1963); and Richard Bolling, Power 
in the House (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1968). 


Rules Committee and Vice- 
Chairman of the Select Committee 
on Committees, Representative 
Dave Martin of Nebraska, called 
committees “the heart and soul of 
the legislative process.”2 Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous dictum that the 
House of Representatives sits not for 
serious discussion, but to sanction 
the conclusions of its committees, 
remains generally true.? At present 
the House conducts its business via 
twenty-one standing committees. 
These committees—which vary in 
size but average thirty-three mem- 
bers—enable the House to split up 
its work and concentrate on a variety 
of issues. Such division of labor 
and its accompanying specialization 
have helped the House meet mod- 
em legislative demands. They also 
have helped to keep the institution 
from becoming captive of the execu- 
tive branch. In addition, commit- 
tees have created entry points or 
gateways to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for those wishing to affect 
government. They have become 
vehicles for the advancement of 
members’ interests and careers. 

As does the House, itself, commit- 
tees have had a Jong and fascinating 
history. In the earliest Congresses 
the House relied upon select com- 
mittees for the consideration oflegis- 
lation. At that time the House would 
resolve itself into the Committee. of 
the Whole to decide upon a bill’s. 
general principles, whereupon a 
select committee would be estab- 
lished to settle details and draft the 
final product. By 1800, after five 
Congresses had met, only four stand- 
ing committees existed; of these, 


2. U. S., Congress, House, Congressional 
Record, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 31 January 1973, 
daily ed., H 592. 

3. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Gov- 
ernment (Cleveland, Ohio: Meridian Books, ` 
1956, originally published in 1885), p. 69. 
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only one was a legislative commit- 
tee. This committee—Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—was estab- 
lished in 1795 and is now the oldest 
standing committee in the House of 
Representatives. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
was created in 1802, the Judiciary 
Committee in 1813 and the Agricul- 
ture Committee in 1820. The Ap- 
propriations Committee was not es- 
tablished until 1865, nor the modern 
Rules Committee until 1885. By 
1900 the House had fifty-eight stand- 
ing committees; by 1930 it had 
sixty-seven such committees. Some 
of these, such as the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads and the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage, have disap- 
peared. Others, such as the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
have become subcommittees of com- 
mittees or have merged with other 
committees. In 1946, when the 
House last reorganized its commit- 
tee system, forty-eight committees 
were reduced in number to nine- 
teen. In 1958 the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics was created; 
nine years later the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct was 
established. This raised the number 
of standing committees in the House 
to twenty-one. 

The present committee system, 
however, fails the House of Rep- 
resentatives in four ways: (1) the sys- 
tem cripples the Speaker by denying 
him operational leadership of the 
House; (2) the system neither re- 
ceives, utilizes nor generates ade- 
quate information; (3) the committee 
system does not consider the 
economy from a macroeconomic 
point of view; and (4) it does not 
facilitate coordinated policies, nor 
does it coordinate emerging issues, 
because the jurisdictions of House 
committees are outdated. The fail- 


ure of the modern House to provide 
vigorous national leadership stems 
directly from these four shortcom- 
ings. No corporate board of direc- 
tors would permit a company to op- 
erate with outmoded organization or 
without central direction, adequate 
information or economic integrity. 
Yet, that is what the House of Rep- 
resentatives is doing. Who is to 
blame for the disarray? The 435 men 
and women who sit in the House as 
representatives. They are responsi- 
ble for the resulting drift and decay 
of the House. These individuals— 
who, by and large, are honest, dil- 
igent and capable people—must 
now restore the institution in which 
they serve. What is needed is self- 
discipline and hard work. 


A HOUSE IN TRANSITION 


The House of Representatives has 
changed before; it can do so again. 
No immutable rules or customs exist, 
because the House is a dynamic in- 
stitution. In times past Speakers 
have appointed committee chair- 
men; legislative committees have 
appropriated funds; seniority has 
been discarded—indeed, the system 
of seniority was not fully developed 
until after the turn of the century; a 
freshman member has been named 
Speaker;* and party caucuses have 
ruled supreme. Precedents such as 
these indicate that the House is ca- 
pable of significant change. 

For example, the Speaker, when a 
Democrat, now sits on his party’s 
committee which makes committee 
assignments for Democratic mem- 
bers. This party committee is a focus 
of power in the House. Moreover, 
the Committee on Rules no longer 
obstructs the Speaker, who also 
benefits from new Democratic 


4, Representative Henry Clay, in 1811. 
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Caucus rules which strengthen sub- 
committees at the expense of full 
committees and their chairmen. 
Thus, the present Speaker, Carl Al- 
bert of Oklahoma, occupies a 
stronger post than his predecessor, 
Representative John McCormack of 
Massachusetts. 


_ The Speaker 


A strong Speaker is necessary if 
the House of Representatives is to 
regain its proper place in govern- 
ment. The only officer of the House 
mentioned in the Constitution, the 
Speaker is both coach and quarter- 
back. Under such Speakers as Henry 
Clay, Thomas Reed, Nicholas 
Longworth and Sam Rayburn, the 
House of Representatives received 
firm leadership. Goals were set, 
strategy devised and tactics em- 
ployed. The result was a record of 
achievement, a sense of purpose and 
public recognition for the whole 
House. No institution can obtain 
these results without such leader- 
ship. 

Currently, the Speaker lacks the 
institutional tools of leadership. He 
must rely upon personal persuasive- 
ness, as Longworth and Rayburn 
did. The Speaker cannot establish 
an agenda for the House. He can- 
not nominate—much less designate 
—its lieutenants, the committee 
chairmen. He cannot discipline the 
unfaithful, and he has little with 
which to reward the deserving. The 
Speaker is but titular head of the or- 
ganization. His power is personal; 
thus, House leadership is dependent 
upon the rare fortune of finding an 
exceptional man. 


Informational resources 


In the area of informational re- 
sources, the House of Representa- 
tives operates at a disadvantage in 


comparison with the executive 
branch and the business community. 
The treatment of information by the 
House is archaic. An appropriate 
analogy is one of quill pens versus 
electronic computers. The House 
has overtaxed its committee staffs, 
misused its slender research facili- 
ties, distrusted automatic data proc- 
essing systems and ignored the po- 
tential for contract research. Most 
important of all, the House has not 
realized that, in a society dependent 
upon technology; information must 
necessarily be viewed as a valued 
resource. Solutions to a legislative 
problem depend on the right kind of 
information; so, in fact, does the very 
perception of the problem. 

Quite recently the House has 
shown signs of recognizing the im- 
portance of informational resources. 
It has established an office for au- 
tomatic data processing and an office 
for contract research with the Senate. 
The first office, the House Informa- 
tion Systems, has installed an elec- 
tronic voting device and is support- 
ing the Clerk of the House with 
administrative services. It has also 
developed a bill status system and is 
planning a system for the prepara- 
tion of committee calendars. The 
second office, the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, will hopefully in- 
crease the congressional evaluation 
of technology’s impact on society. 
While neither office is comparable 
to the informational resources of the 
executive branch nor equal to the 
House’s potential, they are a start. 


Macroeconomic role 


The House of Representatives has 
also been operating at a disadvan- 
tage in the area of macroeconomics. 
The president and his advisors, the 
Office of Management and Budget 
and the Council of Economic Ad- 
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visors are in charge. The federal 
budget is called the president’s 
budget, and it is he who determines 
the amounts to be spent. The House 
does not coordinate the work of its 
taxing and spending committees. Its 
Appropriations Committee reviews 
less than half of the annual federal 
expenditures and does not report 
legislation on time—often because 
the authorizing committees fail to act 
in time in authorizing appropria- 


tions. Its members have no means of 


debating economic priorities. For a 
body with macroeconomic respon- 
sibilities, the situation is absurd, Un- 
less the House of Representatives 
gets a handle on the federal budget, 
it will continue to be the economic 
mistress of the executive branch. 
Late in 1972 the House began 
at last to reform the committees’ 
consideration of the federal budget.5 
In cooperation with the Senate, 
- the House established a Joint Study 
Committee on Budget Control to 
recommend procedures which 
would improve “Congressional con- 
trol of budgetary outlay and receipt 
totals” and would assure “an overall 
view of each year’s budgetary out- 
lays.” Spurred on by the president’s 
unprecedented impoundment of ap- 
propriated funds in 1972 and 1973, 
the joint study committee met and 
recommended additional committee 
structure: new House and Senate 
committees which would set a 
budgetary ceiling and attempt to 
sponsor a true debate over priorities. 
These proposed budget committees 


5. On December 5, 1973 the House of 
Representatives passed a budget reform 
measure, “The Budget and Impoundment Act 
of 1973.” 

6. See, U.S., Congress, Joint Study Com- 
mittee on Budget Control, Improving Con- 
gressional Control Over Budgetary Outlay 
and Receipt Totals: Interim Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 7 
February 1973), p. 1. 


would be comprised of members 
from the respective taxing and ap- 
propriating committees, with addi- 
tional members appointed by the 
majority leadership—in the case of 
the House, by the Speaker. More- 
over, the new committees would 
have an enlarged professional staff 
with access to more data without 
which the House of Representatives 
simply cannot regain its macroeco- 
nomic role. 

Unfortunately, the recommenda- 
tions of the joint study committee 
had serious defects. For example, no 
provision was made for committee 
consideration of tax expenditures; no 
safeguards existed to prevent the 
new budget committees from pre- 
determining the priorities debate; 
and, of great significance, no poten- 
tially powerful committee should be 
created in the House without greater 
participation of the Speaker. 


Jurisdiction 


The last area in which the com- 
mittee system fails the House is 
jurisdiction. At present, the jurisdic- 
tion of the twenty-one standing com- 
mittees is spelled out in Rule XI 
of the House rules. Last revised 
more than twenty-five years ago in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, Rule XI is now unsatisfac- 
tory. House committee jurisdictions 
are unclear and duplicative. They 
are also full of omissions and anti- 
quated or irrelevant listings. 

Rule XI is unclear as to which 
committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has jurisdiction over the 
control of dangerous drugs; several 
committees have claimed jurisdic- 
tion.? Clarity is also lacking in 


7. The Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Committee on 
Judiciary. 
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the area of water resources, in which 
three committees of the House are 
involved.® The rule is also duplica- 
tive. For example, it designates two 
committees with jurisdiction over 
national forests, the Committee on 
Agriculture and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Rule 
XI is particularly deficient in omit- 
ting some subject categories. In 
1946 these subjects were not na- 
tional issues, thus, understandably, 
they were not covered by the rule. 
Today, categories such as energy and 
crime need a focal point within the 
House of Representatives. This is 
possible only by explicit designation 
of committee jurisdiction. As Rep- 
resentative John Culver of Iowa 
stated on the House floor: 


Our first obligation is to see that there is 
a coherent, realistic, and contemporary 
setting for the consideration of all legis- 
lation and to be sure that the most com- 
manding and imminent issues of public 
policy are mirrored and realized in the 
organizational structure of Congress.® 


The inadequacies of Rule XI, 
however, have not meant that the 
House fails to act in areas of jurisdic- 
tional uncertainty. Acting on behalf 
of the Speaker, the Office of the Par- 
liamentarian refers all bills to com- 
mittee, whether or not the subject is 
specifically listed in the rule. When 
Rule XI is silent or unclear, the office 
is guided by precedent, logic or 
political advantage. Over a period of 
time such a process inevitably leads 
to confusion and inconsistency. 
House committees acquire jurisdic- 
tion by accretion. Different commit- 


8. The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and the Committee on Public 
Works. 

9. U.S., Congress, House, Congressional 
Record, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 3] January 1973, 
daily ed., H 602. 


tees receive similar subject matter. 
Procedural uncertainty frequently 
results. Public policy often suffers. 

The same outcome sometimes oc- 
curs when House committees com- 
pete with one another for jurisdic- 
tion over emerging national issues. 
Often, bills are drafted so that they 
will reach a certain committee. Dif 
ferent committees sometimes end up 
with similar legislation and identical 
jurisdiction. Take, for example, the 
current fascination with energy. 
Three committees of the House have 
created subcommittees on energy, 
while a fourth committee considers 
itself the appropriate site of energy 
legislation.1° A coherent, sensible 
national energy policy is difficult to 
achieve under the best of circum- 
stances; when several committees 
vie for control, it is next to impos- 
sible. At times, of course, over- 
lapping jurisdiction is desirable be- 
cause differing points of view which 
may be suppressed in one com- 
mittee receive fair consideration in 
another. However, a diversity in 
communication patterns does not 
warrant conflicting legislation and 
this, too, can result from such 
overlap. 

A further disadvantage with the 
present system of committee juris- 
diction is imbalanced workload. 
Some House committees do not have 
much to do. Others are so busy that 
they must neglect urgent public bus- 
iness within their jurisdiction. In 
1973 a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means indicated that the 
committee had to postpone consid- 
eration of tax reform in order to take 


10. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics have created subcommittees on 
energy. The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs considers itself to be the logical 
focus of energy legislation in the House. 
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up trade legislation.1! A critical issue 
was delayed because Ways and 
Means which has jurisdiction, under 
Rule XI and the precedents of the 
House, over taxes and the public 
debt, social security, national health 
programs, such as medicare and 
medicaid, revenue sharing and trade 
was too busy. 

A final disadvantage of the present 
configuration of committee jurisdic- 
tion is that subject areas or issues 
without a committee to call their own 
lose focus and protection. Commit- 
tees in the House afford a subject a 
sense of place, a home in which its 
constituency can centralize strategy, 
develop friends and rebuff foes. Is- 
sues which are orphans usually do 
not fair well in the House. Prestige is 
involved too. National issues need a 
legislative point of convergence 
which only committees can provide. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
COMMITTEES 


In January of 1973 the House acted 
to remedy the problem of committee 
jurisdictions, At the initiation of the 
Speaker and with the support and 
encouragement of the minority 
leader, Representative Gerald Ford 
of Michigan, the House approved 
creation of a select committee to rec- 
ommend changes in Rule XI, as 
well as in Rule X which designates 
the names and numbers of standing 
committees.12 The Select Commit- 
tee on Committees, as the new body 
is called, consists of ten members of 
the House, five Democrats and five 
Republicans. The balance between 


11. U.S., Congress, House, Select Commit- 
tee on Committees, Committee Organization 
in the House, Hearings, 93rd Cong., 1st sess., 
volume 1 of 3, part 1 of 2, May and June, 1973, 
p. 283. 

12. House Resolution 132, 93rd Cong., Ist 
sess., 15 January 1973. 


Democrats and Republicans is un- 
usual because the makeup of con- 
gressional committees traditionally 
reflects the ratio of the majority and 
minority parties in each house. An 
exception was made in this case be- 
cause the success of the Select 
Committee is dependent upon bi- 
partisan support. 

During the debate on the resolu- 
tion creating the Select Committee, 
the question of why a select commit- 
tee was required was raised. Could 
not the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Organization, the Committee 
on House Administration or the 
Rules Committee—which has legis- 
lative jurisdiction over changes in 
House rules—examine Rules X and 
XI? Any of these alternatives, it was 
argued, could do the job and save the 
time and expense of assembling a 
new committee and staff. 

However, each of these alterna- 
tives presented serious difficulties. 
The Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations would involve 
United States senators in the deter- 
mination of House committees—an 
involvement for which they were 
neither qualified nor welcome. The 
Senate and the House are fundamen- 
tally different and need not be in- 
volved in each other’s internal or- 
ganization. Moreover, the joint com- 
mittee is specifically prohibited 
from recommending changes in the 
rules, parliamentary procedures or 
precedents of either house.18 Also, it 
is not a bipartisan committee, but 
one in which Democrats currently 
outnumber Republicans. The ab- 
sence of bipartisanship was again 
compelling in considering the Com- 
mittee on House Administration as 
an alternate to the select commit- 
tee. In addition, an obvious need 
existed for the body conducting the 


13. P. L. 91-510, section 402(d). 
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study to be as free as possible of 
present committee structure. As one 
of the twenty-one standing commit- 
tees of the House, the Committee on 
House Administration could not be 
neutral. It would have had an unfair 
advantage were itresponsible for the 
study. A similar conflict of interest 
would occur were the Rules Com- 
mittee to conduct the study of Rules 
X and XI. Moreover, partisanship 
could be acute, as the majority out- 
numbers the minority on Rules two 
to one, Furthermore, the com- 
mittee’s staff is small and would be 
unable to assume the necessary 
added responsibilities. The legisla- 
tive recommendations of the select 
committee, however, will be subject 
to clearance by the Rules Committee 
before they are debated and acted 
upon in the House, itself. Finally, 
the Select Committee on Commit- 
tees is a nonexclusive body whose 
members serve on ten of the other 
standing committees. Such diversity 
gives the select committee a useful 
perspective on various aspects of the 
committee system. 


CRITERIA FOR CHANGE 


In examining Rules X and XI 
the select committee must keep in 
mind that any operating process in 
the House of Representatives must 
be democratic. This means that any 
reorganization of committees must 
be consistent with the underlying 
values of our political system. Com- 
mittees in the House, regardless of 
their number or jurisdiction, must 
therefore function openly and with 
deliberation. The legislative process 
must be visible to the public. 
Moreover, democracy does not al- 
ways operate best behind closed 
doors, and neither do committees. 
The process must also be delibera- 


tive. Committees are a place to think 
things through. Goals should be 
stated, premises revealed, alterna- 
tives explored and conclusions ques- 
tioned. After all, the House is a legis- 
lative body, and the unique function 
of a legislature is to provide a forum 
for the debate of public issues. 

To be democratic, House commit- 
tees must also function responsibly. 
Here, again, a constraint has been 
placed upon the select committee. 
Its recommendations must enable 
the committees of the House to be 
held accountable for their actions; 
this means, simply, that credit or 
blame can be affixed. Such responsi- 
bility is vital to the political integrity 
of the House, particularly now when 
Americans’ faith in their institutions 
of government is unusually low. 

Another criterion for the reorgani- 
zation of committees is representa- 
tion, which means that affected in- 
terests are given an opportunity to be 
heard. The House of Representa- 
tives should not operate without 
hearing those who wish to be heard, 
as some committees have at times 
done. Representation means that 
committees must listen to those. 
upon whom committee actions have 
an impact. Such listening is essential 
to fair play. 

A further requirement for the 
democratic operation of committees 
is responsiveness. The House and its 
committees must be responsive to 
national needs. The criterion is an 
illusive one, of course, because 
people’s perceptions of problems 
and remedies vary greatly. Yet, 
committees should not ignore that 
which generally seems to be a real 
problem, and committee structure 
should not prevent the House from 
working its will. 

Two other criteria serve as addi- 
tional guidelines for the select com- 
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mittee in reorganizing the commit- 
tee structure of the House. The 
first is to maintain the relative 
equality of all members. A commit- 
tee system should not make some 
members of the House feel that they 
are backbenchers. Every member of 
the House is important. Each has a 
vote equal to the other, and each 
should have a committee role of 
some importance. While the need for 
leadership in the House and the 
quirks of personality mean that some 
representatives are more influential 
than others, House committees 
should be structured to give all 435a 
piece of the action. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT COMMITTEES 


In contemplating significant 
changes in Rule X and XI, the Select 
Committee on Committees—or any- 
one else planning a reorganization of 
House committees—must first ask 
some basic questions about the 
committee system. These questions 
should precede any rearrangement 
of committee jurisdictions. Their 
answers will comprise a necessary 
framework upon which to base reor- 
ganization. They also will heavily 
influence the committee arrange- 
ment which occurs. Four of these 
basic questions are discussed below. 

An appropriate first question con- 
cerns the budget. Will reorganiza- 
tion include committee considera- 
tion of the federal budget? If so, sev- 
eral questions follow: (1) should the 
appropriation and authorization 
functions continue to be separated? 
Is the setting of a budget ceiling by 
the House desirable or practical? At 
what level of funding, and where in 
the committee process, does the 
priorities debate occur? Does a 
budget ceiling make an appropria- 
tions committee superfluous? What 


mechanism will guarantee coordina- 
tion between spending and taxing? 

A second basic question concerns 
the scope of jurisdiction. Should the 
jurisdiction of committees in the 
House cover several different areas 
of public policy or be limited to one 
such area? Are single interest com- 
mittees, such as the Committee on 
Agriculture whose jurisdiction is 
pretty much confined to agriculture, 
preferable to multiple interest com- 
mittees, such as the Committee on 
Public Works whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes water resources, transporta- 
tion and public buildings? Addi- 
tional questions include: do single 
interest committees develop greater 
expertise than multiple interest 
ones; do multiple interest commit- 
tees become less susceptible to cap- 
ture by lobbying groups; do single 
interest committees really function 
as a single unit rather than as a group- 
ing of subcommittees? Should the 
interests of multiple interest com- 
mittees be related or deliberately 
different? 

Another basic question to ask be- 
fore reorganizing committee juris- 
dictions concerns oversight—the 
monitoring of the executive branch. 
Is the oversight function best served 
by having a separate committee in 
the House perform most, or nearly 
all, of the oversight or should over- 
sight be divided among the legisla- 
tive committees, the Appropriations 
Committee and a Government Oper- 
ations Committee, as is now the 
caseP Should the party not in the 
White House direct oversight in the 
House? What mechanism will 
guarantee coordination of oversight 
activity with the House’s appropria- 
tion of funds? 

A fourth basic question concerns 
the size of committees. How many 
members should House committees 
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have? Currently, the average size of 
the twenty-one standing committees 
is thirty-three members. Committee 
size, of course, affects a committee’s 
jurisdiction and internal procedures. 
Committees of thirty-three members 
tend to be unwieldy if everyone at- 
tends, to discourage equal participa- 
tion of members and to encourage 
the use of subcommittees. They also 
allow committees to have multiple 
interest jurisdictions, although the 
House presently has two larger com- 
mittees which are single interest: 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Committees smaller than thirty- 
three members would most likely 
increase the number of single in- 
terest committees in the House. 
Larger committees would enhance 
the subcommittee system and ena- 
able members to serve on several 
committees. Whether House com- 
mittees should be exclusive assign- 
ments is itself another basic question 
which directly relates to the size of 
committees. 

Having answered basic questions 
such as these and, thus, devising a 
framework upon which to base a 
reorganization of House committees, 
the next step is to restructure com- 
mittee jurisdiction. This is not easy, 
because policy areas are interre- 
lated. It is not usual either, because 
those scholars and other observers 
who have commented on the com- 
mittee system have neglected to pre- 
sent alternatives. 


SCHEMES OF REORGANIZATION 


What follows in the tables below is 
thus unusual: three schemes of 
committee organization—preceded 
by the existing scheme of House 
committees and their jurisdiction. 
The new schemes vary considerably, 
and no preference is expressed or 
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implied. Each of the schemes re- 
duces the number of committees; 
each provides a separate committee 
for oversight, although these are not 
inevitable. However, the schemes 
differ in scope of committee jurisdic- 
tion. Scheme A provides multiple in- 
terest, exclusive committees of simi- 
lar subject matter which would enjoy 
equal legislative significance. 
Scheme B provides a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of committees 
which again would be multiple in- 
terest and exclusive, but with greater 
diversity of subject matter than in 
Scheme A. Scheme C provides a mix 
of single interest and multiple in- 
terest committees. These commit- 
tees would not necessarily be exclu- 
sive, but would be far larger in 
number than those in the other new 
schemes. 

The’ three new committee 
schemes also differ in their consid- 
eration of the federal budget. 
Scheme A grants the present Ap- 
propriations Committee—which re- 
ceives a new name—jurisdiction to 
set a budget ceiling, but retains the 
distinction between authorizing and 
appropriating committees. Scheme 
B creates a new Committee on 
Budget and Revenues which com- 
bines the spending and taxing func- 
tions and requires the other commit- 
tees to appropriate, as well as to au- 
thorize funds. Scheme C creates a 
new Budget Committee and also 
reunites the appropriating and au- 
thorizing functions. However, the 
scheme does not combine the spend- 
ing and taxing jurisdictions. 


CONCLUSION 


These schemes represent an effort 
to portray what different committee 
systems could be. As a key compo- 
nent of the House, committees must 
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TABLE 1 


THE PRESENT SCHEME OF COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


COMMITTEE 


. Agriculture 
. Appropriations 
. Armed Services 


. Banking and Currency 


. District of Columbia 
. Education and Labor 
. Foreign Affairs 


. Government Operations 


. House Administration 


Interior and Insular. 
Affairs 


. Internal Security 


, Commerce 


Judiciary 


Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries 


‘Post Office and Civil 


© Service 


16 


17. 
18, 


19. 


20. 
21. 


; Public Works 


Rules 


Science and Astronautics 


Standards of Official 
Conduct 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Ways and Means 


JURISDICTION 


Agriculture, forestry and rural development 
Appropriation of funds 
Military affairs and national security 


Wage and price controls, banking, international banking, 
deposit insurance, currency and coinage, housing, urban 
affairs, generally, and urban mass transit 


Washington, D.C. affairs 
Education, fine arts, manpower anid labor relations 
International relations and disarmament 


Budget and accounting measures, executive branch 
reorganization, intergovernmental relations, the effi- 
ciency and economy of government 


Administrative matters of the House and federal elections 


Forestry, national parks, American Indians, water supply, 
mining, public lands, land-use planning, environrnent 
and territorial matters 


Subversive activity 


Public health, air pollution, civil aviation, interstate oil 
compacts, railroads, commerce, generally, communica- 
tions, interstate power transmission, securities and 
exchanges and the weather 


The judiciary, bankruptcy, espionage, crime, civil liberties, 
constitutional amendments, interstate compacts, immi- 
gration and naturalization, patents, national peniten- 
tiaries, antitrust matters and federal holidays ` 


The merchant marine, fisheries and wildlife, environment, 
oceanography and the Panama Canal ` 


Census, national archives, postal service and the civil 
service 


Flood control, river and harbor improvement, highways, ' 
public buildings and grounds, regional economic 
development, the Capitol Building, water pollution and 
water power ' 


Changes in the House rules and regulation of floor debate 


Space exploration, science and technology, weights and 
measures and astronautical research and development 


Official conduct ' ; - 


Veterans’ affairs 


Taxes and the public debt, social security and welfare, 
national health programs—medicare and medicaid— 
revenue sharing and trade between nations 
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TABLE 2 X 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION SCHEME À 


COMMITTEE 


” 1. Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs 


2. Armed Services 


3. Economic Affairs 


4, Budget and 
Appropriations 


5. Ethics (nonexclusive) 


6. Foreign Affairs 


7. Government Operations 


8. Judiciary 


` 9, Natural Résources and 
the Environment 


10. Human Resources 


11. Space, Science and 
Technology 


12. Transportation and 
Urban Affairs 


13. Ways and Means 
-14. Office of the Speaker 


JURISDICTION | 


Agriculture and rural development 


Military affairs and national security 


Wage and price controls, banking, deposit insurance, - 
currency and coinage, economic affairs, generally, 
regional economic development, bankruptcy, securities , 
and exchanges and small business, commerce, and 
labor relations 


Budget ceiling, budget and accounting measures and . 
appropriation of funds 


Official conduct 


International relations, disarmament, Panama Canal, inter- 
national banking and trade between nations - 


Executive branch reorganization, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, the efficiency and economy of government, 
public buildings and grounds, the Capitol Building, 
civil service, national archives and the postal service 


The judiciary, espionage and internal security, crime, 
civil liberties, federal elections, Constitutional amend- 
ments, interstate compacts, immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, patents, copyright and trademarks, national 
penitentiaries, antitrust matters, territorial affairs and 
federal holidays : 


Forestry, national parks, water resources, mining, public 
lands, land-use planning, environment, fisheries and 
wildlife, pollution, weather, flood control and energy 


Education, fine arts, manpower, public health, national | 
health programs, American Indians, consumer affairs, 
social security and welfare, veterans’ benefits and the 
elderly 


Space exploration, science and technology, weights and 
measures, astronautical research and development, 
census, oceanography and communications 


Civil aviation, highways, railroads, merchant marine, 
rivers and harbors, urban mass transit, Washington, D.C. 
affairs, housing and urban affairs, generally 


Taxes, revenue sharing and the public debt 


Changes in the House rules, regulation of floor debate 
and the administrative matters of the House 


be reorganized if the House of Rep- the concepts underlying committees 
resentatives is to regain its role in in a legislative body. Changing 
government. Yet, this reorganization committees is an exceedingly 
requires a searching examination of difficult task, both intellectually and 
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TABLE 3 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION SCHEME B 


COMMITTEE 


JURISDICTION 


1. Budget and Revenues 


Spending ceiling—other committees appropriate via 


2. Economic Affairs 


3. Human Resources 


4. International Relations 


5. Judiciary 


6. Natural Resources 


7. National Policy Planning 
8. Government and 
Program Review 


9. Rules and Agenda 


10. Science and Space 


11. Transportation 


special subcommittees—budget and accounting mea- 
sures, taxes, revenue sharing and the public debt 


Wage and price controls, banking, deposit insurance, 
currency and coinage, economic affairs, generally, hous- 
ing, urban-rural affairs, regional economic development, 
bankruptcy, securities and exchanges, small business, 
antitrust matters and commerce and labor relations 


Education, fine arts, manpower, public health, national 
health programs, American Indians, consumer affairs, 
social security and welfare, veterans’ benefits and the 
elderly 


Military affairs and national security, international rela- 
tions, disarmament, Panama Canal, international bank- 
ing and trade between nations 


The judiciary, espionage and internal security, crime, 
civil liberties, federal elections, Constitutional amend- 
ments, Washington, D.C. affairs, interstate compacts, 
immigration and naturalization, patents, copyright and 
trademarks, national penitentiaries, territorial affairs and 
federal holidays 


Forestry, national parks, water resources, public lands, 
land-use planning, environment, fisheries and wildlife, 
pollution, flood control, mining, oceanography and 
energy 


Planning, generally 


Executive branch reorganization, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, public buildings and grounds, civil service and 
the economy and efficiency of government 


Changes in the House rules, regulation of floor debate, 
administrative matters of the House and referral of bills 


Space exploration, science and technology, weights and 
measures, astronautical research and development, 
communications, national archives, census, postal 
service and weather 


Civil aviation, highways, railroads, merchant marine, 
rivers and harbors and urban mass transit 





practically. Itis also arisky one. For, reorganization is tomorrow’s out- 
as the experience with the provi- of-date organizational inadequacy. 
sions of the Legislative Reorganiza- Hopefully, the articles in this issue 
tion Act of 1946 shows, the appear- of THE ANNALS will throw some 
ance of change is not necessarily the light on the road ahead, wherever it 
reality of reform. Today's gleaming may lead. 


TABLE 4 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION SCHEME C 


COMMITTEE 


Agriculture and 
Consumer Affairs 


. Armed Services 


3. Budget 


. Commerce, Banking and 


Labor 


. Communications 


. Community Development 


7. Edueation 


10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


8. Energy 


Government Review 


Health 
House Administration 


International Affairs 


Judiciary 


Natural Resources and 
the Environment 


Rules and Jurisdiction 


Science and Technology 


Standards of Official 
Conduct 


Social Services 


Transportation 


Ways and Means 


JURISDICTION 


Agriculture and consumer affairs 


Military affairs and national security 


Spending ceiling—other committees appropriate via 
special subcommittee, as well as authorize 


Wage and price controls, banking, deposit insurance, 
currency and coinage, economic affairs, generally, labor 
relations, commerce, securities and exchanges, federal 
holidays, bankruptcy and small business 


Communications, copyright and trademarks, national 
archives, census and the postal service 


Rural development, housing, urban affairs, generally, 
land-use planning, public buildings and grounds, 
revenue sharing, regional economic development, 
Washington, D.C. affairs, American Indians and vet- 
erans’ housing 


Education and manpower 
Mining, power and energy 


Budget and accounting measures, executive branch re- 
organization, intergovernmental relations, the efficiency 
and economy of government, civil service and review of 
military procurement 


Public health, health research, veterans’ hospitals and 
national health programs 


Administrative matters of the House, Library of Congress 
and the Smithsonian Institution 


International relations, disarmament, Panama Canal, inter- 
national banking and trade between nations \ 


The judiciary, espionage and internal security, crime, civil 
liberties, federal elections, Constitutional amendments, 
interstate compacts, immigration and naturalization, 
national penitentiaries, territorial affairs and federal 
holidays 


Forestry, national parks, water resources, public lands, 
land-use planning, environment, fisheries and wildlife, 
pollution, weather and flood control 


Changes in the House rules, regulation of floor debate and 
referral of bills 


Space exploration, science and technology, weights and 
measures, astronautical research and development, 
oceanography, patents, copyright and trademarks 


Official conduct 


Social security, welfare and veterans’ pensions 


Civil aviation, highways, railroads, merchant marine, rivers 
and harbors and urban mass transit 


Taxes and public debt 


Committees in the Senate 


By BILL BROCK 


ABSTRACT: Senators are dependent on groups of their 
peers—committees—for consideration of Senate business. 
In addition, committees are both vital to the legislative 
process and varied in their structure. In this paper, attention 
is focused on some of the major problems: committee 
organization, procedure, .activities and realignment. The 
framework for discussion of the Senate committee system 

. is colored by what has been called the Constitutional 
balance approach to government. Reforms in the committee 
system must promote both coequal status of the branches 
of government and committee responsibility in decision 
making. If Congréss is to assume its proper Constitutional 
role, it must regain the authority which it has abdicated 
to the executive branch and must exercise influence in 
ways which are now neglected by all government. Committee 
reform can be an important means for achieving this objective; 
the time for committee reform is now. A strong committee 
system means a strong Congress. 


Senator Bill Brock, now serving his first term in the Senate after eight 


years in the House of Representatives, was the first Republican elected in his 


home House district in forty-two years. A leader in the fight for congressional 


reform, Brock serves on the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 


Committee on Housing and Urban Affairs, Republican Policy Committee, 


the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee—of which he is Chairman— 
and as Co-Chairman of a bi-partisan group of forty-two senators-who were 
elected in 1968, 1970 and 1972. Throughout his career, he has been a civic 
leader. In Chattanooga he was active in work with handicapped children 
and spearheaded an adult literacy movement. Brock is a Navy veteran and a 


graduate of Washington and Lee University. 
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INCE 1789, when the Standing 
Committee on Enrolled Bills— 

now part of the Rules and Adminis- 
tration . -Committee—was estab- 
lished, sénators have been depend- 
vent on groups of their peers to 
consider the business of the Senate. 
Senators are assigned to be members 
‘of specific committees which have 
a defined membership and jurisdic- 


tion. Such groupings are essential ` 


to the legislative process; they are 
varied in their structure, according 
to the attributes of their members, 
the nature and scope of their ac- 
tivities and the legal and political 
environment in which they operate. 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay will focus on some 
of the major problems which I 
have encountered in the Senate 
_committees, particularly with re- 
spect to their organization, pro- 
cedure and activities. Where appro- 
priate, I have proposed reforms 
which would, in my view, improve 
our committee system. 

In many ways, my framework for 
discussion of the Senate committee 
system is colored by what has been 
called the Constitutional balance 
approach! to government. Two as- 
sumptions of this approach are that 
the branches of government are pre- 
sumed to be inherently coequal and 
that congressional committees are 
important in refining policies for de- 
‘cision by congressional majorities. 
In other words, committees are a 
management tool of the Congress 
and are valuable to the extent that 
they promote the strength of the 
legislative branch relative to the 
other branches, particularly the ex- 


. 1. George Goodwin, Jr., The Little 
Legislatures (Boston, Mass.: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1970), p. XI. 
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ecutive. If Congress is to assume its . 
proper Constitutional role, reforms 
in the committee system must, in the 
final analysis, promote the coequal 
status of the branches of govern- 
ment. I firmly believe that Congress 
must regain the authority which it 
has abdicated to the executive and 
that it must exercise influence in 
many ways which are now neglected 
by all government. I do not advocate 
more government, but I do know we . 
need a more responsive and respon- 
sible government. Committee re- 
form can be an important vehicle for 
meeting that objective. 


COMMITTEE: ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURES 


Jurisdiction 


From the standpoint of their juris- 
diction, the standing committees of 
the Senate are a hodge-podge of in- 
congruous arrangements, more the 
result of precedent—or accident 
—than design. For example, many 
committees deal with wholly unre- 
lated fields of legislation; worse yet, 
there is incredible overlapping. The 
Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences has jurisdiction to 
study and report-on space activities 
“which are peculiar to or primarily 
associated with the development ‘of 
weapons systems or military opera- 
tions,” but the Armed Services 
Committee has jurisdiction over 
“aeronautical and space activities 
peculiar to or primarily associated 
with the development of weapons 
systems or military operations.’’? 
Furthermore, the Armed Services 
Committee has jurisdiction over the 


2. The Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee may survey and review, but may 
not receive legislation, whereas the Armed 
Services Committee has legislative jurisdic- 
tion. 
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maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal; yet, the Commerce 
Committee also has jurisdiction over 
the Panama Canal. And so it goes. 
The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
reports legislation on soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civic relief, while the Armed 
Services Committee deals with sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ homes. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture covers forestry 
and forestry reserves other than 
those created from the public do- 
main; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs handles forest re- 
serves created from the public do- 
main. The Committee on Public 
Works has jurisdiction over flood 
control and river and harbor im- 
provement; the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has 
jurisdiction over irrigation and 
reclamation. 

Conflicts do exist and are a major 
source of committee inefficiency. 
However, value judgments based on 
this fact are not uniform. At least one 
respected political scientist, Heinz 
Eulau of Stanford University, argues 
that jurisdictional overlap is a salu- 
tary feature of committee organi- 
zation;? he adopts the position that 
jurisdictional conflicts “maximize 
congressional bargaining opera- 
tions.” Organizational purity for the 
sake of purity is, of course, a ques- 
tionable principle. It seems to me, 
however, that any advantages gained 
by jurisdictional conflict are greatly 

_outweighed by one obvious dis- 
advantage: with so many different 
committees covering the same field 
of public policy, the chances of de- 
veloping a coherent, integrated 
program are substantially reduced. 
Moreover, jurisdictional conflict 


3. Heinz Eulau, “The Committees in a Re- 
vitalized Congress,” in Congress: The First 
Branch of Government, ed. Alfred de Grazia 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1967), pp. 212-216. 
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works to impede the committees 
oversight function—everybody’s re- 
sponsibility is nobody’s responsibil- 
ity, as the saying goes. 

Another aspect of this problem is 
the establishment of subcommittee 
jurisdiction. Senate subcommittees 
should have well established areas 
of jurisdiction. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes among subcommittees of the 
same committee could often be 
avoided if areas of jurisdiction were 
well defined. 


Intercommittee coordination 


Another basic issue is that of inter- 
committee coordination within the 
Senate. Some coordination is 
deemed desirable in order to avoid 
jurisdictional disputes—and no mat- 
ter how carefully constructed the 
definitions of jurisdiction are, there 
will always be legislation which cuts 
across committee boundaries. Such 
coordination can generally be ac- 
complished by four methods: (1) 
realignment of committee jurisdic- 
tions; (2) interlocking committee 
memberships; (3) intercommittee 
bill referrals; and (4) joint commit- 
tees and joint staffing. The question 
is: how much coordination is desira- 
ble? Taken to the extreme, it might 
dangerously speed up the legislative 
process and increase majoritarian 
control at the expense of minority 
rights and interests. 

It is important to note that four of 
the seventeen standing committees 
of the Senate are formally identified 
as exclusive committees. Both par- 
ties have established rules limiting a 
senator’s membership to one of these 
exclusive committees.4 Thus, fully 


4. These rules implemented sections ofthe 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 and 
Rule XXV of the United States Senate. A 
grandfather clause in Rule XXV allowed those 
senators serving on more than one exclusive 
committee to remain on those committees. 
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three-fourths of the Senate has an 
opportunity to serve on an exclusive 
committee. These exclusive commit- 
tees are Appropriations, Armed 
Services, Finance and Foreign, 
Relations.5 ‘ 
Despite the major reduction of the 
number of House and Senate stand- 
ing committees accomplished by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, there is, nevertheless, dissatis- 
faction with the committee system. 
This dissatisfaction stems from the 
fact that there has been a prolifera- 
tion of subcommittees. As a result 
of the 1946 act, members were sit- 
ting on fewer committees; however, 
the total number of assignments— 
committee and subcommittee—is 


still regarded by many as excessive. ` 


Not all members, however, have 
regarded this proliferation nega- 
tively. Senator Metcalf once re- 
marked that: “I don’t think it’s en- 
tirely bad and it has been a pragmatic 
approach to the complete control and 
power of the chairman in the senior- 
ity system.”’® An excessive number of 
subcommittees, then, might tend to 
weaken the standing committee 
chairman. This is especially true if 
subcommittees are autonomous and 
independent of the standing com- 
mittee. 


Joint committees 


Do we need more joint commit- 
tees? In the 1946 hearings on legisla- 
tive reorganization there was very 


5. In the 93rd Congress, Appropriations 
membership is fifteen Democrats and eleven 
Republicans; Armed Services is split nine to 
six; and both Finance and Foreign Relations 
are split ten to seven, making a grand total of 
seventy-five exclusive committee assign- 
ments. 

6. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, Hearings, 89th 
Cong., Ist sess., August 1965, part 10, pp. 
1604-1605. 
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little enthusiasm expressed for joint 
committees. House members, in par- 
ticular, complained that senators 
dominate joint committee meetings; 
in turn, senators argued that joint 
committees impaired their appellate 
jurisdiction.” In the 1965 hearings, 
however, the mood of Congress was 
different, and there was widespread 
and vocal support for more joint 
committees. 

George Galloway has offered 
these arguments in support of joint 
committees: 


—They are more economical ofthe 
time and energy of legislators 
and administrators, substitut- 
ing a single inquiry for two sepa- 
rate studies or investigations. 

—They speed up the legislative 
process, 

—They help to maintain coordi- 
nate equality with the execu- 
tive branch, by preventing it 
from playing one house off 
against the other. 

—When measures are matured by 
joint actions, differences be- 
tween the House are not likely 
to arise and require subsequent 
adjustment in conference.® 


Galloway’s case is less than convinc- 
ing if it is analyzed in light of 
bicameralism and the check and bal- 
ance system. Former Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney made this clear in 
1945, when he responded to Harvard 
Professor Arthur N. Holcombe’s 


7. See, for example, U.S., Congress, Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, Hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., April 
1945, part 2, p. 276; George Galloway, “The 
Operation of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946,” American Political Science 
Review 45, no. 1 (March 1951), p. 45. 

8. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
The Organization of Congress: Some Prob- 
lems of Committee Jurisdiction, 82nd Cong., 
lst sess., July 1951, document number 51, p. 4. 
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suggestion that more joint commit- 
tees be created: “Doctor, don’t you 
agree that 90 percent of all the legis- 
lative work in Congress is done in 
committees? Wouldn’t we then be 
moving toward a 90 percent unicam- 
eral system?” “No doubt you are cor- 
rect,” replied Professor Holcombe, 
“but that would be a movement in 
the right direction.”® This is letting 
the cat out of the bag. 

The various proposals to establish 
new joint committees—and dozens 
have been suggested—should be 
viewed with skepticism. An exces- 
sive number of joint committees 
—particularly if they are given full 
legislative powers—might tend to 
weaken bicameralism.1° On the 
other hand, joint committees per- 
forming investigatory, advisory and 
oversight functions does not raise so 
many objections. Certainly, joint 
hearings before two or more House 
and/or Senate committees to receive 
testimony should be encouraged as 
this practice would simply save time 
without changing the organizational 
structure of the Congress. 


Select committees 


Arguing that select committees 
often duplicate the efforts of the 
standing committees, Senator 
LaFollette urged, in 1945, that select 
committees be abolished.1! The act 
of 1946, as originally passed in the 
Senate, prohibited select commit- 
tees, but this provision was stricken 
in the House. Even so, according to 


9. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., May 1945, part 3, p. 623. 

10. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy now has legislative authority. 

11. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
Evaluation of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Hearings, 80th Cong., 2nd sess., 
February 1948, p. 69. 
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Monroney, “the spirit’ of the Act 
clearly indicated that . . . this spe- 
cial work should be done by the 
regularly constituted standing 
committees.” 12 Of course, it is obvi- 
ous that Congress has, in this re- 
spect, continued to violate the spirit 
of the act, even to the present. Oddly 
enough, little concern over this prob- 
lem was expressed in the thousands 
of pages of hearings in 1965. Accept- 
ing the fact that Congress will con- 
tinue to create these temporary 
committees, the point that they 
should be held to a minimum is 
well-taken by Monroney. He said: 


On special committees you never get to 
a point where you can do without them, 
but the law of diminishing returns 
applies. For instance, if we have two 
or three special committees in the House 
working, they will have the spotlight 
of public interest; but if you spread 
that to ten or fifteen committees, you un- 
dermine the value of the special commit- 
tee weapon, and you destroy the very 
effective use of special committees’ pre- 
rogatives and equipment. 


Select or special committees 
should be discouraged, but not pro- 
hibited. In duplicating regular 
committee efforts, they tend to 
weaken the standing committees. 
Perhaps a limit should be estab- 
lished for the number of special 
committees which can exist in any 
one Congress under the rules of the 
Senate. $ 


Standing committees 


Standing committees differ to. 
some extent from one another in the 
nature of their membership. For in- 
stance, attorneys serve on the 
Judiciary Committee. Businessmen 


12. Ibid., p. 81. 

13. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., May 1945, part 3, p. 635. 
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may be attracted to the Government 
Operations Committee. The Interior 
Committee is generally made up of 
Senators from the western states in 
which federal land policy is vital to 
the interest of many citizens. The 
only easterner currently sitting on 
the Interior Committee is Senator 
James Buckley of New York. How- 
ever, the most important factor in de- 
termining committee membership is 
seniority;!4 the senator’s back- 
ground, previous elective experi- 
ence, interests, ideology, state and 
personal goals are minor factors.15 

Committee resources include 
staff, office space, printing, consul- 
tants and direct assistance from the 
General Accounting Office, Con- 
gressional Research Service, legisla- 
tive counsel and, soon, the Office of 
Technological Assessment. The 
quality and quantity of these re- 
sources determine, to some extent, 
the success of committees. An exten- 
sive study needs to be made of the 
resources available to committees 
and of the manner in which they can 
make use of technological advances 
in fields such as information re- 
trieval and program analysis and 
evaluation. 

Staffs are vital to the responsible 
functioning of committees.16 Not 
only must staffs be of high quality, 
but they must be supportive of all 
senators on the committee. It is not 
unreasonable to expect this kind of 


14. Senate Rule XXIV; Goodwin, Little 
Legislatures, pp. 83-94. 

15. Barbara Hinckley, The Seniority Sys- 
tem in Congress (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Press, 1971). 

16. Harrison W. Fox, Jr., and Susan Webb 
Hammond, “Congressional Staffs and Con- 
gressional Change” (Paper delivered at the 
1973 Annual Meeting of the American Politi- 
eal Science Association, New Orleans, La., 
September 4-8, 1973). To’ be published in 
Comparative Legislative Staffs (Beverly 
Hills, Cal.: Sage, 1974). 
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support from a centrally hired staff; 
thus, to assure various perspectives, 
the minority should be guaranteed at 
least one-third of the committee staff 
to support its work. In addition, each 
senator should be assigned at least 
one professional staff member for 
every standing committee on which 
he serves. 

The most notable characteristic of 
the rules adopted by the seventeen 
standing committees of the Senate is 
their remarkable diversity. Some 
allow proxy votes, others do not; 
some apparently allow the chairman 
to cancel meetings on his own au- 
thority, others do not; some encour- 
age open hearings, others do not. 
The differences in rules are almost 
limitless. Perhaps the best method 
for dealing with this problem is the 
preparation of a model rule which 
would be applicable to all commit- 
tees, with the understanding that all 
committees could add to this model 
as their special needs demanded. 

For the present, I urge the adop- 
tion of the following rules for all 
committees: 


—tThe statement of rules should 
include word for word, rules 
contained in the Legislative 
Reorganization Acts of 1946 
and 1970 and all amendments 
thereto. One reason for the 
confusion caused by the pres- 
ent book of rules compiled by 
the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations is that 
some committee rules contain 
the above information, other 
committee rules allude to the 
above and still other commit- 
tee rules make no mention of 
them at all. 

—A]] hearings and executive ses- 
sions should be open to the 
public, unless a majority of the 
members vote to close them. 
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This applies to the meetings 
of the subcommittees, as well 
as of the full committees. 

—In any phase of committee pro- 
cedure all votes should be re- 
corded and made available to 
the public upon the request of 
three members. The identity 
of any member making a mo- 
tion or offering an amendment 
and the nature of that motion 
or amendment shall also be 
made a part of the record upon 
the request of three members. 

—One-third of the committee 
members should be able to 
obtain hearings on any bill 
under consideration by the 
committee or any subcommit- 
tee thereof. 

—All committees should, to the 
maximum extent feasible, es- 
tablish the same meeting sched- 
ule as their parallel] committees 
in the House to facilitate the 
receiving of joint testimony. 
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—When consultants are hired to 
advise a committee, the mi- 
nority members should be en- 
titled to one-third of the funds. 


COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


The actual workload of a commit- 
tee depends on the number of bills 
referred to a committee, the quality 
and quantity of work demanded by 
these bills and the substance of legis- 
lation considered. Table 1 contains a 
numerical count of all bills referred 
to, and reported by, the standing 
committees of the Senate from the 
first day of the current session 
through July 20, 1973. Although 
these statistics are incomplete and 
do not cover the whole session, they 
at least establish prima facie evi- 
dence that the workload varies dras- 
tically from one committee to the 
next. 

The quality of a committee’s legis- 
lative effort is more difficult to meas- 
ure. Yet, in the final analysis, it is 


TABLE 1 


WORKLOAD OF STANDING COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
93RD CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION* 


SIZE OF PUBLIC BILLS PRIVATE BILLS 
COMMITTEE COMMITTEE REFERRED REPORTED REFERRED 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences 11 4 1 0 
Agriculture and Forestry 14 75 10 0 
Appropriations 24 2 0 0 
Armed Services 16 68 4 0 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 15 138 24 0 
Commerce 18 249 25 0 
District of Columbia 7 16 1 0 
Finance 16 233 1 0 
Foreign Relations 16 70 9 0 
Government Operations 18 91 7 0 
Interior and Insular Affairs 16 286 16 399 
Judiciary 16 717 21 0 
Labor and Public Welfare 17 212 24 0 
Post Office and Civil Service 9 73 4 0 
Public Works 16 78 12 0 
Rules and Administration 9 90 12 0 
Veterans’ Affairs 9 51 4 0 
* 
As of July 20, 1973. A BY, diay, tat 
a ca r yf 
P kae 7 S O? So, 
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probably the most important factor, 
calling to mind Aesop’s fable of “The 
Lioness”: 


A great rivalry existed among the beasts 
of the forest over which could produce 
the largest litter. Some shamefacedly 
admitted having only two, while others 
boasted proudly of having a dozen. 

At last the committee called upon the 
lioness. 

“And to how many cubs did you give 
birth?” they asked the proud lioness. 
“One,” she replied sternly, “but that one 
is a lion!!” 


Arguments on quality notwithstand- 
ing, it is clear from quantitative 
analysis that committee workloads 
vary greatly. Setting aside the Ap- 
propriations Committee—which is 
in a category by itself—the commit- 
tees with the heaviest workloads are 
Judiciary, Interior and Insular Af 
fairs, Commerce, Finance and Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The size of the committee seems to 
have little relationship to the 
committee’s workload. Thus, the 
Judiciary Committee, the busiest 
committee in terms of bills referred 
to it, has sixteen members—the same 
number as Armed Services, which 
handles not even one-tenth the legis- 
lation. Of course, number of bills is 
not a true indicator of workload in 
the qualitative sense. Armed Serv- 
ices does deal with intricate legisla- 
tion, but, clearly, so does Judiciary. 
In any case, more detailed study is 
needed to determine the real work- 
load of the committees. 

Some committees handle so little 
legislation that it is difficult to justify 
their existence. Included here 
would be Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. The figures would also 
seem to suggest that the recent crea- 
tion of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 


17. Aesop’s Fables, (New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1947). 
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tee was unjustified. Because the 
workload of the twin District of Co- 
lumbia Committees is so light in 
each house, it would seem that the 
suggestion, made by members of 
Congress during the 1945 Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act hearings, to 
establish a joint committee on the 
District of Columbia may have been 
a valid proposal. 

The range of committee business 
can be viewed as a continuum: 
ideas—research—policy develop- 
ment—goals, objectives and sub- 
stance—legislation—oversight. This 
continuum might reasonably be 
bent into a circle, as oversight clearly 
leads to new ideas. Much emphasis 
has been placed, within and outside 
the committee, on the legislative as- 
pect of its work. Within committees, 


the major portion of senatorial and 


staff time is devoted to considering 
legislation. Civics texts and works by 
students of committees and the Con- 
gress have focused mainly on this 
aspect of committee work. In my 
view, the other stages in the above 
noted process have been neglected 
and even ignored by those both 
within and outside the committee. 
Congress as a whole will not have 
assumed its place as a coequal 
branch of government until commit- 
tees: participate actively in the de- 
velopment of ideas; encourage and 
utilize ongoing research to develop 
these ideas; formulate policy state- 
ments identifying goals and objec- 
tives based on this research, which 
in turn can be used as a framework 
for formulating proposed legislation; 
and perform the oversight activities 
which are necessary to ensure con- 
tinuation of successful legislation 
and the elimination of wasteful 
programs. 

The process denoted by the con- 
tinuum is complex; however, com- 
mittee members must become mas- 
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i 


ters of diverse ideas, as well as over- 
seers of their legislative output. 


Ideas today are haphazardly drawn . 


from senators, themselves, commit- 
tee hearings, a few experts and the 
executive branch. Where can we 
look for these ideas? In addition to 
the sources noted above, ideas 
should-come in greater degree from: 
committee staff, legislative branch 
support personnel in the Congres- 
sional Research Service and the 
General Accounting Office, experts 
and scholars, Senate office casework, 
regulatory agencies, special com- 
missions and research ‘institutions, 
such as the American Enterprise In- 
stitute and the Brookings Institution. 
Good ideas are the base upon which 
committee work rests. A more sys- 
tematic effort must be undertaken by 
committees to catalog and evaluate 
ideas which could possibly result in 
legislation. 


Committees—senators and staff— 


cannot do very much primary re- 
search themselves. Yet, they can 
utilize and encourage others within 
the administration or experts and 
scholars to engage in primary re- 
search upon which written policy 
statements can be based. In other 
words, committees should be mostly 
involved in secondary analysis of the 


research of others. 


Committee analysis leads to EA 
development. Here Congress should 
concentrate its resources. Commit- 
tee staff, the General Accounting 
Office and the Congressional Re- 


. search Service should develop ma- 


terial upon which extensive debate 
among senators could be based. Pol- 
icy statements setting forth the goals: 
and objectives of impending legisla- 
tion would then be formulated. 
Legislative efforts of committees 
are very well discussed in the press, 
civics textbooks and social science 
literature. This is part of the how-a- 
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bill-becomes-a-law syndrome which 
has taken hold of most of us in com- 
mittees. I do not want to discount the 
importance of the legislative proc- 
ess. It is vital. However, it should 
be put in the perspective of overall 
committee business. Committee 
work in the legislative area includes: 
receiving newly introduced bills; re- 
ferring these bills to subcommittees, 
in most instances; holding commit- 
tee hearings on legislation; drafting 
legislation; and reporting out bills 
for Senate consideration. 

Under the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Acts of 1946 and 1970 each ofthe 
standing committees is charged with 
the duty of overseeing the operation 
of the departments and agencies 
which come within its jurisdiction. 
Senator LaFollette, one of the prin- 
cipal architects of the First Reor- 
ganization Act, explained the reason- 
ing upon which this stipulation was 
based: 


It was felt it was desirable to have that 
oversight made by the standing commit- 
tee which was responsible for the origi- 
nal jurisdiction of legislation affecting a 
department, so that its members would 
be more intimately brought into contact 
with the operation of the ceparenent or 
agency.18 


Experience under the Legislative 
Acts indicates that, in large measure, 
the committees have not lived up to 
the oversight duties assigned to 
them. Can committees better per- 
form their oversight duties? I think 
so. 

A most perceptive and informative 
analysis of oversight is provided by 
Walter Oleszek, of the Congres- 
sional Research Service, in his work- 
ing paper recently presented to the 
House Select Committee on 


18. Evaluation of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, p. 76. 
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Committees.19 Taking a broad view 
of the oversight function, Oleszek 
distinguishes two types of review: 
legislative and investigatory. The 
former involves committee review of 
programs and agencies, with an eye 
toward new legislation; the latter re- 
fers to the more exploratory and wide 
ranging effort to uncover incompe- 
tence and wrongdoing in the ad- 
ministration of public policy. Re- 
gardless of whether the review is 
legislative or investigative, how-. 
ever, Congress, its committees and 
individual members possess many 
techniques to determine whether 
bureaucrats are complying with con- 
gressional directives and whether 
agencies are properly administered. 
These techniques may also be used 
to block executive waste and dis- 
honesty, to prevent agency usurpa- 


tion of legislative authority and to’ 


ensure that executive policies reflect 
the public interest. More specifi- 
cally, these techniques of oversight 
involve casework, legislative veto, 
committee veto, hearings and inves- 
tigations, the appropriations proc- 
ess, nonstatutory controls, statutory 
controls, reporting requirements, 
control through audit, ad hoc groups, 
the confirmation process and studies 
by experts in the legislative branch. 


COMMITTEE REALIGNMENT 


Generally speaking, there are four 
ways to align the standing commit- 
tees of Congress: (1) by the function 
performed; (2) by the internal or- 
ganization of the executive branch; 
(3) by clientele served—special in- 
terest government; (4) by geographi- 
cal area of operations—regional gov- 
ernment. Congress relies principally 


19. Walter Oleszek, “Congressional Over- 
sight Methods and Reform Proposals” (Paper 
presented to United States House Select 
Committee on Committees, June, 1973). 
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on the first two, although certain 
elements of three and four are also to 
be found. If functional classification 
is accepted as the basis for a commit- 
tee system, it follows that closely re- 
lated functions should be combined 
in the same committee and that to- 
tally unrelated functions should not 
be combined in the same committee. 
By grouping related functions to- 
gether, overlaps can be minimized. 

A classification of the major func- 
tions of the United States govern- 
ment—formerly used in the execu- 
tive budget—groups federal pro- 
grams into twelve functional fields: 


l) international affairs and 
finance, 

national defense, 

veterans services, 

social welfare, health and 
security, 

housing and community de- 
velopment, 

education and general re- 
search, 

agriculture and agricultural 
resources, 


natural resources, 


2) 


8) 


9) transportation and communi- 
cation, Š 

10) finance, commerce and in- 
dustry, 

11) labor, 

12) general government. 


Another alternative for committee 
configuration would be the present 
six major categories utilized by the 
administration: 


1) national defense, 
international 
finance, 

space research and technology, 
physical resources, 

human resources, 

general government. 


affairs and 


Of course, each of the two alterna- 
tives would have to encompass tax 
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and expenditure committees, as well 
as housekeeping committees: rules, 
administration and ethics. 

Another alternative is to organize 
the committee system so that it will 
closely parallel the organization of 
the executive branch. It is often con- 
sidered desirable that similar group- 
ing standards be used for legislative 
and executive branch organization in 
order to facilitate their working rela- 
tions and the performance of the 
oversight function. If both congres- 
sional committee and executive 
agency jurisdictions are based upon 
subject matter grouping criteria, 
then there will be greater corres- 
pondence between the primary re- 
sponsibilities of committees and 
agencies. This will facilitate surveil- 
lance of the administrative branch by 
the legislative committee; particu- 
larly if parallel standing committees 
in each house are organized with 
identical jurisdiction and terminol- 
ogy, they will be correlated with the 
administrative activities. There is al- 
ready a fairly close parallelism be- 
tween the legislative and admin- 
istrative structures, but it could well 
be brought more in line with current 
changes in the organization of the 
administrative branch. 

Organizing the committee system 
to parallel the organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch may seem to be pref- 
erable to functional organization for 
the simple reason that it better 
facilitates legislative review. This 
is not to say, however, that functional 
organization should be rejected in 
toto. For example, it can usefully be 
employed in the establishment of a 
congressional budget by the Budget 
Committee. No matter which alter- 
native is followed, there seems to be 
no way of avoiding the present prob- 
lem of vested interest legislation, 
which results from the fact that 
members of Congress naturally 
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„gravitate towards committees which 
are concerned with the same issues 
as their constituents, This is natural 
and inevitable, for representing the 
interests of constituents is one of the 
major congressional functions. For 
example, a rural legislator’s rejecting 
the Committee on Agriculture may 
well be an act of political suicide. 

One speculative idea, raised by 
Senator Case,2° does warrant some 
consideration: abolishing the Ap- 
propriations Committees and revert- 
ing back to the practice of allowing 
the regular standing committees to 
report appropriations bills.24 Under 
the present scheme, this would not 
be practicable, of course; with the 
development of a legislative budget 
and budget committees giving Con- 
gress some general standard to fol- 
low other than the executive budget, 
Senator Case’s suggestion may be 
worthy of careful scrutiny, 

In sum, my own preference would 
be that we lead the executive 
branch—reorganizing the Congress 
first along largely functional lines 
and then reorganizing the executive 
so that its patterns would be subject 
to the same efficiency and scrutiny. 
This would more closely respond to 
our Constitutional mandate. Under 
no circumstances can we long toler- 
ate a continuation of the existing 
situation in which neither efficiency 
nor oversight are achieved. 


CONCLUSION 


In defense of Congress it can be 
said that most congressmen hold at- 


20. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, Hearings, 89th 
Cong., Ist sess., June 1965, part 4, p. 647. 

21. Previous to 1867 the Finance Commit- 
tee handled all appropriation bills. During the 
period 1867 to 1898 the Appropriations Com- 
mittee reviewed these bills. Many, but not all, 
appropriation bills were given to the standing 
committees in 1898 and then reassembled in 
the Appropriations Committee in 1921. 
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titudes and have identified goals 
which encourage committee reform 
for a more responsive and responsi- 
ble Congress. Thus, the time seems 
right for a thorough consideration of 
these reforms. 

In looking at the various commit- 
tee reform proposals, we should re- 
member the warning of Edmund 
Burke—that not all change is 
reform—and ask the following ques- 
tion: does the proposal tend to 
weaken or strengthen the committee 
system? That is, does it promote 
bicameralism, independence of the 
executive, Senate control over its 
committees, deliberation, protection 
of the minority and compromise? If 
the answer is no, such a proposal 
should be viewed with skepticism. It 
may actually be no reform at all. 

Committee reform must be con- 
sidered by the Senate. Perhaps the 
best vehicle for consideration of this 
matter is a temporary Select Com- 
mittee on Committees. With the 
support of Senator Mathias and nine 


others I have recently introduced a 
Senate resolution, S.R. 89, which 
would create such a committee.?* 

The Select Committee on Com- 
mittees, in addition to reviewing the 
topics discussed in this essay, would 
consider seniority, committee hear- 
ings, committee meetings, commit- 
tee assignments, the budgetary proc- 
ess, the committee and the news 
media, the impact of committee on 
party and administration leadership 
on committees, the proper role and 
authority of committee chairmen, 
the number of committee assign- 
ments per Senator and the authoriza- 
tion appropriations process and its 
implications for committee struc- 
ture. The time for committee reform 
is now. A strong committee system 
means a strong Congress. The peo- 
ple deserve a peoples’ branch which 
can be heard. 


22. Introduced on April 3, 1973 and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 
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N THE day after its first 

quorum finally arrived, the 
first Senate of the United States 
appointed its first two committees 
and entrusted the chairmanships 
of both to Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut.! Even at that early date 
Ellsworth was apparently one of the 
chamber’s most respected and in- 
fluential men; one of his committees 
wrote the Senate’s first rules, many 
of which endure to this day. 

Were that master-builder to return 
to the Senate today, its modern com- 
mittee system would surely aston- 
ish him; it is so vastly—indeed, so 
radically—different from the one he 
helped to establish. Most often, the 
system changed slowly, incremen- 
tally and, at times, almost imper- 
ceptibly; the Senate has rarely 
consented to sudden comprehensive 
rearrangement of its internal mecha- 
nisms. Occasionally, however, the 
evolutionary pattern has been punc- 
tuated by some fundamental altera- 
tion or by some decisive event. 


FROM SELECT TO STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


The first radical change occurred 
in 1816. On December 10 the Sen- 
ate suddenly turned from its over- 
whelming reliance on select com- 
mittees and established a standing 
committee system whose basic struc- 
tural philosophy has remained un- 


1. Annals of Congress, ist Cong., lst sess., 
7 April 1789, pp. 18-21. Swanstrom calcu- 
lated that Ellsworth served on twenty-two of 
the forty committees formed in the Senate’s 
first session, compared to twenty for the next 
busiest committee appointee, Robert Morris 
of Pennsylvania, and a far lesser number for 
most other senators. Roy Swanstrom, The 
United States Senate: 1787-1801, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess., 26 September 1961, Sen. doc. 64, 
p. 231. 
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changed to this day.2 Until 1816 the 
Senate had relied on select commit- 
tees almost exclusively.’ Literally 
hundreds of these ad hoc, temporary 
panels were raised during those first 
twenty-seven years—more than forty 
in the first session of the first Con- 
gress, between ninety and one hun- 
dred in the session of 1815-—1816.4 
Each was formed for a specific and 
usually narrow purpose, and each 
ordinarily expired once its mission 
was completed. 

The early Senate made remarka- 
bly flexible use of its select commit- 
tee system. Some committees were 
limited to the technical job of legisla- 
tive drafting; others were directed to 
make policy recommendations; still 
others were told to do both. These 
jobs were assigned either before or 
after, or both before and after, ini- 
tial floor consideration. Further- 
more, the Senate of the period had 
no compunction about disposing of 
measures or nominations without 
committee referral at all. In short, 


2. Senate Journal, 14th Cong., Ist sess., 10 
December 1816, p. 38. Eleven committees 
were created on December 10: Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, Commerce and Manufactures, 
Military Affairs, Militia, Naval Affairs, Public 
Lands, Claims, Judiciary, Post Office and Post 
Roads and Pensions. A twelfth, on the District 
of Columbia, was added a week later on De- 
cember 18. 

3. The four standing committees estab- 
lished before 1816—Enrolled Bills (1789), 
Engrossed Bills (1806), Library (1806) and 
Auditand Control of the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate (1807)—were purely housekeep- 
ing rather than legislative committees; see, 
Henry H. Gilfry, Precedents: Decisions on 
Points of Order . . ., 62nd Cong., 3rd sess., 
1914, Sen. doc. 1123, p. 267. 

4. Swanstrom, United States Senate, p. 
226; William Hickey, Statement of the Rules 
and Practice of the Senate of the United 
States in the Appointment of Committees 
from March 4, 1789, to March 14, 1863, 38th 
Cong., spec. sess., 14 March 1863, Sen. misc. 
doc. 42, p. 4. 
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the early Senate treated its select 
committees as convenient tools to be 
employed in any manner most ap- 
propriate to the matter at hand. 
This rather improvisational ap- 
proach had several impressive at- 
tractions. We have seen how flexible 
it was. In addition, the select com- 
mittees invariably responded to the 
will ofthe Senate’s majority, since by 
the very act of creating a committee 
for some purpose the Senate offered 
prima facie evidence that it favored 
the purpose. Because committee 
members were usually appointed 
anew for each measure, the chamber 
could, and did, pack each group with 
senators sympathetic to the ma- 
jority’s view.® Therefore, it was vir- 
tually inconceivable that a commit- 
tee might defy the Senate by delay- 
ing or by refusing to report. 
Precisely why the Senate aban- 
doned this system is not clear. One 
scholar believed it happened be- 
cause “the needless inconvenience 
of the frequent choice of select com- 
mittees taxed the Senate’s pa- 
tience.” Perhaps senators were un- 
happy about the tendency of the old 
system to distribute the Senate’s 
workload unevenly.” Perhaps they 


5. “Following the British precedent, a 
Senator who opposed the basic purpose of a 
bill was not to be appointed to the committee 
considering it, on the theory that a ‘child is not 
to be put to a nurse that cares not for it.” How- 
ever, this rule did not extend to a Senator who 
merely took exception to some detail in the 
bill.” Swanstrom, United States Senate, p. 
228. 

6. George H. Haynes, The Senate of the 
United States: Its History and Practice (Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin, 1938), I, p. 272. 

7. Swanstrom found that 30 percent of the 
members held almost 95 percent of the total 
number of committee assignments during the 
Third Congress’ second session and that this 
pattern, in greater or lesser degree, was typi- 
cal of the entire 1789 to 1801 period, United 
States Senate, pp. 230-231. 
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also noticed that the vagaries of elec- 
tions sometimes excluded expert 
members from committees on which 
they could have made a valuable 
contribution.® Part ofthe incentive to 
change may have been the fact that 
by 1816 the House of Representa- 
tives had already created more thana 
dozen legislative standing commit- 
tees. Implicit in this suggestion is 
the thought that the Senate was 
either merely imitating the House or 
tacitly acknowledging that similar 
committee systems in the two 
houses would facilitate relations be- 
tween them.® 

The research of other scholars has 
thrown considerable doubt on at 
least the first two of these possible 
explanations. George Lee Robinson 
found that during the decade before 
1816 the Senate was already treating 
many of its select committees as if 
they were standing committees, 
keeping them alive through most of 
a session by referring to them all or 
most matters concerning the sub- 
jects within their initial jurisdic- 
tions.2° Some have also suggested 
that both houses established stand- 


‘ing committee systems to counteract 


the influence of presidents. Until 
James Madison’s administrations, 
the legislature habitually relied 
upon the chief executive and his 
associates for the initiative on much 
significant legislation, Congress lost 
its traditional agenda-maker—so the 
theory goes—because of the deep 


8. Ibid., p. 230. 

9. Lauros Grant McConachie, Congres- 
sional Committees: A Study of the Origins 
and Development of Our National and Local 
Legislative Methods (New York: Crowell, 
1898), pp. 253, 315. 

10. George Lee Robinson, “The Develop- 
ment of the Senate Committee System” 
(Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1955), pp. 
27-28, 50. 
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and bitter estrangement between 
Madison and his Congresses and 
turned to standing committees to fill 
the vacuum."! 

Although the Senate’s creation ofa 
standing committee system evoked 
little public discussion at the time, it 
was nonetheless a decisive moment 
in the institution’s history. The sys- 
tem created an environment which 
eventually fostered profound 
changes in the chamber’s working 
habits, floor practices and structure 
of internal authority. 

Unlike their ephemeral predeces- 
sors, permanent standing commit- 
tees, by the very fact of their perma- 
nence, could acquire the prestige 
and expertise upon which influence 
is based. Gradually, there evolved in 
rule and custom the idea that, except 
under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, all measures should be 
referred to committees before the 
Senate considers them. Instead of 
the Senate telling its committees 
what to put into legislation, the com- 
mittees assumed the prerogative of 
determining which substantive pro- 
visions the Senate should consider. 
Thus, the standing committees be- 
came policy-making bodies instead 
of merely technical aids to the 
chamber. 

Eventually, the standing commit- 
tees acquired exclusive jurisdic- 
tional privileges over certain sub- 
jects and the right to pigeonhole 
measures referred to them. With 
these prerogatives the committees, 
in effect, became the Senate’s 
agenda-maker. In short, with their 
growing authority, prestige and ex- 
pertise, the standing committees al- 


11. Wilfred E. Binkley, President and 
Congress, 3rd ed. rev. (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1962), p. 72; McConachie, Congres- 
sional Committees, pp. 218-221; Robinson, 
“Senate Committee System,” pp. 20, 32. 
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most completely reversed the earlier 
relationship in which the ad hoc 
panels had been the Senate’s subor- 
dinate creatures. At times, thereaf- 
ter, it appeared that the Senate was 
little more than a collection of com- 
mittees and its chamber merely a 
convenient meeting place for the 
routine ratification of committee de- 
cisions. Finally, the standing com- 
mittee system created suitable con- 
ditions for the eventual emergence 
of the seniority system. 


FROM INTERMITTENT TO | 
PERMANENT PARTY 
CONTROL 


Today’s Senate punctiliously 
adheres to two unwritten rules con- 
cerning the party composition of its 
committees. One dictates that on 
every standing committee—and on 
most select committees—each party 
is entitled to a number of seats 
roughly proportional to its strength 
in the whole chamber. The second 
concedes to the majority party con- 
trol of all full committee chairman- 
ships. These practices obviously 
flow from the acceptance of two un- 
derlying principles: (1) the majority 
party should control all committees; 
and (2) the minority is entitled to an 
equitable voice on every committee, 
notat the whim ofthe majority, butas 
a matter of hallowed and unbreacha- 
ble custom. Although now taken for 
granted, the Senate did not adopt 
this pattern as a consistent practice 
until the mid-1830s and did not 
complete its evolution until 1921. 

In the select committee era 
senators evidently did not hesitate to 
pack a committee entirely with the 
majority party’s members. During 
the period 1789 to 1801, many impor- 
tant committees consisted entirely of 
Federalists. “Excluding the minor- 
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ity from important committees was 
not considered unsportsmanlike or 
unobjective,” Swanstrom observed, 
“because committees were regarded 
merely as instrumentalities to ac- 
complish the purposes of the Senate 
majority.”!2 The Federalists did not 
invariably exclude Democratic Re- 
publicans from committees. Some- 
times they even gave chairmanships 
to opposition members. On the 
whole, however, Swanstrom found 
that minority party senators were 
‘usually assigned to committees 
“considering questions on which 
party lines were not strictly 
drawn—which often meant ques- 
tions of secondary importance.”!4 
From 1816 through the early 
1830s, party control of the standing 
committees was notably haphazard. 
Although the Democratic Republi- 
cans far outnumbered all others in 


the: chamber during this period, it. 


was not at all uncommon for minority 
members to chair important commit- 
tees and even to hold most of the 
seats on some. Because of the often 
hazy party affiliation of many 
senators during this period, exact 
overall figures are difficult to com- 
pile. It appears that, from 1819 
through 1832, minority members 
chaired approximately 25 percent of 
the Senate’s committees and held a 
majority of the seats on about 20 per- 
cent of them. On the other hand, 
many committees were entirely 
composed of majority members: 
Military Affairs in 1816 and 1823, 
Finance in 1821 and 1829, Com- 
merce and Manufactures and the 
Committee on the Militia in 1821. 
This state of affairs mirrored 
the then fluid—indeed, chaotic 


12. Swanstrom, United States Senate, p. 
229. 
13. Ibid., pp. 227, 228, 229. 
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—condition of the nation’s political 
parties. However, when recogniz- 
able Democratic and Whig parties 
emerged in the 1830s, the impact 
of sharper party conflict was soon 
reflected in the Senate’s commit- 
tee system. For example, in the 
first session of the 23rd Congress, 
1833 to 1834, senatorial Democrats 
and Whigs were just about evenly 
divided; so was the party composi- 
tion of the standing committees; and 
exactly half the panels were chaired 
by each party. 

In the next Congress—the 
24th—the Democrats held only a 
slim majority of the chamber’s seats, 
but the organization of the commit- 
tees underwent a startling change. 
Gone was the old easy generosity to 
the minority; Democrats occupied 
85 percent of the committee chair- 
manships and an absolute majority of 
the seats on all but one panel. This 
dominance continued during the 
25th and 26th Congresses, 1837 to 
1841. The Whigs, returning to power 
in the 27th Congress, enthusiasti- 
cally emulated the practices of their 
opponents. They, too, held virtually 
every chairmanship and a majority of 
the seats on all but the most 
insignificant committees—and did 
the same in the 28th Congress. The 
Democrats, in the 29th Congress, 
once more in the majority, also took 
firm and complete control of the 
committees. 

Systematic majority party domina- 
tion of the system was thus first in- 
troduced in 1835 and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, has persisted to this day. 
Not until the mid-1840s, however, 
did the Senate finally settle on a con- 
venient, equitable and amicable 
procedure for doing so. During the 
most crucial years of change, 1833 to 
1837, the chamber went through the 
tedious process of balloting for each 
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chairman and for the members of 


every committee at the beginning of - 


every session.!4 Obviously, there 
had to- be a more convenient way. 
The sheer waste of time was annoy- 
ing enough. Beyond that, the tenu- 
ousness of party discipline, the op- 
portunity for factions to strike bar- 
gains and the personal popularity of 
some members sometimes com- 
bined to produce committee rosters 
.of the most bizarre political com- 
position. 

The Senate had tried some other 
methods in previous years, but all 
had turned out badly for one reason 
or another. During the select com- 
mittee era, the rule required bal- 
loting; evidently, senators often 
avoided it simply by incorporating 
the names of members to serve on a 
committee into the motion to estab- 
lish it.t45 In 1823 the Senate au- 
thorized its presiding officer to ap- 
point all committees unless the 
chamber ordered otherwise. Vice- 
President John C. Calhoun tem- 
porarily discredited this method in 
1825 when he blatantly packed all 
the important committees with Pres- 
ident John Quincy Adams’ enemies. 
Even the president’s opponents 
thought this went too far; the Senate 
overwhelmingly voted to return to 
balloting on April 15, 1826. 

Two years later the chamber gave 
the appointing power to its president 
pro tempore. Unlike the vice- 
president, this official was one of the 
Senate’s own and, presumably, 
could be trusted to act more temper- 
ately. In December 1833, however, 


14. Before 1884 the Senate chose its com- 
mittees at the beginning of every session in- 
stead of at the beginning of every Congress. 
McConachie, Congressional Committees, p. 
323. 

15. Swanstrom, United States Senate, p. 
223; Hickey, Rules and Practice of the Senate, 
p. 29. 
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the pro tempore in the chair— 
elected during the previous session 
—was a minority senator. So, the 
chamber once more readopted the 
balloting rule. : 

After the events of 1833 to 1837, 
the Senate left the rule untouched, 
but took to evading it. From Sep- 
tember 1837 through March 1845 it 
regularly waived the rule by unani- 
mous consent and let the presiding 
officer ‘make all or most of the ap- 
pointments. Thomas H. Benton and 
a few friends, feuding with their fel- 
low Democrats, joined the Whigs on 
December 4, 1845 to force a vote on 
the resolution to suspend the ballot- 
ing rule. Their defection from the 
majority's ranks defeated the resolu- 
tion by a single vote, and the Senate 
was back to balloting again. 

Benton did it again in December 
of 1846. Evidently, extensive private 
negotiations then occurred; for, on 
December 14 leading Democrats 
and Whigs indicated that party’ 
committee lists were available. By 
unanimous consent the rule was 
thereupon suspended and these lists 
adopted. With rare exceptions, the 
Senate has continued to accept such 
party lists without balloting since 


that year.16 


THE SENIORITY SYSTEM EMERGES 


Once the parties established con- 
trol of the committees and elimi- 
nated the election process, the stage 
was at last set for the appearance of a 
seniority system in the Senate. 
While the chamber had often tended 
to favor some of its more senior 
members for chairmanships prior to 
that time, there seemed to be no sys- 


16. For a more detailed description of the 
evolution of this process, see, Hickey, Rules 
and Practice of the Senate, passim; and 
Haynes, The Senate of the United States, pp. 
273-277. 
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tematic movement in this direction. 
Indeed, during the 1820s members 
awarded several chairmanships to 
freshmen in their first year in the 
Senate. The most notable case was 
the elevation of Maryland’s Samuel 
Smith to the leadership of Finance as 
soon as he entered the Senate in 
1823. In the mid-1830s James 
Buchanan became chairman of 
Foreign Relations only two years 
into his first Senate term and with no 
previous service on that committee. 
David Sturgeon of Pennsylvania 
immediately stepped into the chair- 
manship of the Patents Committee 
upon his entrance into the Senate in 
1840. 

However, seniority practices de- 
veloped rapidly during the half 
dozen years following the events of 
December 1846. By 1859 Democrat 
George E. Pugh of Ohio could de- 
clare that these practices consisted of 
two usages: “first, never to displace a 
Senator from a committee without 
his own consent; and, second, never 
to promote any one else over him.” 17 
Although the latter practice was not 
always honored between 1846 and 
1852, from 1853 to the present excep- 
tions have been quite rare. 

Pugh neglected to mention two 
additional facets of the system. The 
first was the understanding that no 
senator should chair more than one 
legislative—as contrasted with 
housekeeping—standing commit- 
tee. From this it followed that a 
junior member of a committee could 
move into a chairmanship over his 
seniors if they already headed other 
panels. The other usage permitted 
any senator to become chairman of a 
committee on which he had never 
before served if his party colleagues 
on that committee either preferred 


17. Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., Ist 
sess., 19 December 1859, p. 178. 


not to chair it or already led other 
committees. In such situations pref- 
erence evidently was given on the 
basis of seniority of service in the 
Senate rather than tenure on a par- 
ticular committee. Both parties had 
to resort to these usages with increas- 
ing frequency as the number of 
standing committees expanded. By 
the early 1900s there were so many 
committees that almost every 
member of the majority could be a 
chairman. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF 
THE SYSTEM . 


The Senate’s overall pattern of 
standing committee creation and de- 
struction falls rather neatly into two 
eras. The first, from 1789 to 1920, was 
one of accelerating creation and ever 
larger numbers. The second began 
with a cataclysmic destruction of 
committees in 1921, followed by a 
further reduction in 1946. 

During its first quarter century the 
Senate established only four stand- 
ing committees. After the twelve 
births of 1816, the total grew at a 
slow, but almost even, pace until 
1844, when the total stood at 
twenty-seven. Thereafter, the 
chamber created no additional 
standing committees until 1863 and 
actually abolished a few in 1857. Be- 
tween 1863 and 1898, however, the 
number more than doubled—from 
twenty-two to forty-nine. Then, in 
1899 and again a decade later, the 
Senate indulged itself in two bursts 
of creation—or rather of conversion, 
since most of the twenty-three new 
standing committees formed in those 
years had been select committees. 
By 1914 the total number of simul- 
taneously existing standing commit- 
tees stood at seventy-four—actually 
seventy-five, if one counts the Sen- 
ate members of the Joint Commit- 
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tee on the Library who sometimes 
appeared to enjoy standing commit- 
tee status. 

The fierce constancy with which 
the Senate clung to its committees, 
no matter how obsolete their juris- 
dictions or how negligible their ac- 
tivities, was quite remarkable. Of the 
eighty-two standing committees 
created between 1789 and 1915, it is 
true that no fewer than seventy-four 
were still alive in 1920, but many 
were alive only in the most generous 
sense of the word. A considerable 
number of them were sinecure 
committees which, as Missouri’s 
Senator George G. Vest bluntly put it 
in 1884: “have never had a bill, ora 
resolution or a particle of business 
before them within the memory ofa 
living man that I know of.’’!8 In 1909 
Senator Elmer H. Burkett of Ne- 
braska counted thirty-six of these 
“graveyards to the great body of the 
senators.” 19 

Many of these sinecure commit- 
tees were allocated. to the minority 
party, a custom already established 
in the 1840s. Senior minority 
senators chaired them, and often a 
majority of the committee’s mem- 
bers were also recruited from minor- 
ity party ranks. While the total 
number of these remained small be- 


fore the Civil War, the Senate: 


nevertheless continued to assign 
one, two and sometimes as many as 
three committees per session to 
minority chairmen. The custom 
lapsed during the Civil War for lack 
of Democrats, but it was revived 
-shortly thereafter and was steadily 
expanded, by both Republican and 
Democratic Senates, during the dec- 
ades which followed. 

At first only the most senior minor- 


18. Congressional Record, 48th Cong., lst 
sess., 11 January 1884, p. 308. 

19. Congressional Record, 60th Cong., and 
sess., 25 February 1909, p. 3069. 


2 
ity party. senators were accommo- 
dated in this fashion. However, as 


the Senate gradually increased the - 


number of its committees, even rela- 
tively junior minority members 
could be chairmen. By 1920 the 


sinecure committees numbered: 


more than forty, of which no fewer 
than twenty-five were minority fiefs. 

The Senate tolerated this situation 
for several reasons. Devotion to 
traditional practices may have been 
one. The desire to enhance the pres- 
tige of colleagues, even those on the 
minority side, with a chairman’s title 
may have been another. Motives of 
party courtesy were also involved; 
the Senate refused to abolish the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims 
in 1884 because its large room was 
the traditional meeting place for the 
minority party’s caucus.?° Party 
leaders also found sinecure com- 
mittees handy dumping grounds for 
members they preferred to keep off 
the more important panels. 


However, the dominant reason for . 


keeping sinecure committees alive 
was that a chairmanship entitled a 
senator to certain substantial 
privileges denied to others: office 
space, clerical staff, a larger station- 
ery allowance and even some small 
printing privileges. Theoretically, 
these perquisites adhered to the 
committee; in practice, they be- 
longed to its chairman.” When the 
Senate eventually began to provide 
every senator with reasonable cleri- 
cal staff, office space and other al- 
lowances, the chief raison d'être for 
sinecure committees vanished. 


20. Congressional Record, 48th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1 January 1884, p. 232. 

21. See, for example, Congressional Globe, 
42nd Cong., Ist sess., 10 March 1871, p. 50; 
Congressional Record, 47th Cong., Ist sess., 
16 December 1881, p. 144; 48th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1 January 1884, p. 308. See, also, Charles 


` W. Thompson, Party Leaders of the Time 


(New York: Dillingham, 1906), pp. 100--101. 
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In April 1921 a Republican- 


_ controlled Senate did away with 


forty-one committees, thereby hack- 
ing offin a single stroke the encrusta- 
tion of a century. Down went the 
venerable Committee on Engrossed 
Bills, created in 1806, and that an- 
cient anachronism, the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims. With the 
exception of Interoceanic Canals 
and Banking and Currency, down 
went every standing committee 
created between 1892 and 1914. The 
total now stood at thirty-four. 
During the next quarter century no 
additional standing committees 
were created, and one disappeared. 
Nonetheless, dissatisfaction with the 
total number continued. In the 1930s 
Vice-President John N. Garner re- 
portedly declared he saw only “one 
glaring need” for reform in the Sen- 


. ate: fewer committees with smaller 


memberships.?2 

World War II revealed how exas- 
perating it could be to have more 
than thirty committees whose juris- 
dictions largely depended on their 
names and on outdated precedents. 
One executive branch official, for ex- 
arnple, had to discuss the rubber 
shortage with about seventeen dif- 
ferent congressional committees.?% 

Feeding on these and other com- 
plaints, the spirit of congressional re- 
form waxed strongly during the war. 
At its end, Congress drastically reor- 
ganized the committee structures of 
both houses through the Legislative 


- Reorganization Act of 1946 which 


reduced the number of Senate stand- 
ing committees to fifteen and, for the 
first time, defined the jurisdiction of 
each.”4 In 1958 the Senate added a 


22. Irving G. Williams, Rise of the Vice 


Presidency (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 


Press, 1956), p. 159. . 

23. Roland A. Young, Congressional Poli- 
tics in the Second World War (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956), p. 230. 

24. Act of 2 August 1946, 60 Stat. 814-820. 


Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, and the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 created 
another, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs .?5 

One of the most immediate con- 
sequences of the 1921 contraction 
of committees was a concomitant 
change in seniority customs. With 
fewer committees and, therefore, 
fewer chairmanships to fill, the need 
to appoint a senator as chairman ofa 
committee on which he had never 
served virtually disappeared. The 
custom of filling such chairmanships 
on the basis of seniority of service in 
the Senate lapsed. Thereafter, 
length of service on a particular 
committee, rather than in the Senate, 
became the invariable usage. 

Although the reorganizations of 
1921 and 1946 reduced the number 


of standing committees, the basic 


character of the two consolidations 
was somewhat different. In 1921 the 
Senate rid itself of many groups 
which were fundamentally irrele- 
vant to current public policy con- 
cerns. The 1946 contraction, on the 
other hand, created conglomerates of 
panels which had generally been ac- 
tive and working entities. 

The Senate discovered that reduc- 
ing the number of standing commit- 
tees under these circumstances was 
like squeezing a fistfull of water: out 
squirted a stream of subcommittees. 
Although the use of subcommittees 
was not at all uncommon in the Sen- 
ate before 1921, we are not sure just 
how many of them existed at any 
given moment.2® Figures for the 
period 1921 to 1945 are also unavail- 
able; evidently, there was some in- 


25. P.L. 91-510, 26 October 1970, 84 Stat. 


“1164. 


26. Swanstrom, United States Senate, p. 
227; McConachie, Congressional Commit- 
tees, p. 153; Burton L. French, “Sub-Com- * 
mittees of Congress,” American Political 
Science Review 9 (February 1915), pp. 71, 73. 
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crease. Sixty-eight were counted in 
1945.27 However, we do know what 
happened after the 1946 consolida- 
tion. Within a decade the number of 
subcommittees jumped to about 
one-hundred-fifteen. They have re- 
mained at approximately that level, 
give or take a dozen or so in any 
given session, ever since. 


RECENT TRENDS 


Several other recent trends in the 
Senate’s committee system are also 
attributable, at least in part, to the 
1921 and 1946 committee contrac- 
tions. The fewer the number of 
committees, the fewer the chairman- 
ships, and the longer a member 
could expect to wait before succeed- 
ing to one. The frustrations this situa- 
tion generated were compounded 
both by the enhanced prestige 
chairmen acquired as their number 
dwindled and by the additional 
influence they wielded as committee 
consolidations expanded the range 
of public policy areas in their do- 
mains. More than ever before, it 
seemed, influence in the chamber 
had become the prerogative of a rela- 
tively small group of privileged 
senior members. Dissatisfaction 
with this constricted circle of power 
inevitably produced a reaction. It 
took several paths. 

One involved attempts to limit the 
chairmen’s authority within their 
committees. By law—and occasion- 
ally in rules adopted by particu- 
lar committees, themselves—regula- 
tions were devised to circumscribe 
a chairman’s discretion in internal 
committee affairs and to give com- 
mittee members some formal means 
for controlling committee activities. 
The Legislative Reorganization Acts 


27. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., May 1945, pp. 1039-1043. 
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of 1946 and 1970 contained a few 
of these kinds of provisions, most of 
them aimed at diluting the obstruc- 
tive powers of chairmen. These re- 
quired regular committee meetings, 
permitted a majority of a committee 
to force special meetings, com- 
manded the chairmen to report 
promptly measures approved by 
their committees and provided a 
committee’s majority with a proce- 


. dure for enforcing that command. 


The 1946 act also required that a ma- 
jority be physically present before a 
committee reported any measure or 
recommendation, and the 1970 act 
somewhat limited the use of proxies 
in such situations. 

A second trend involved initia- 
tives to disperse positions of power 
among more members. For example, 
in some committees subcommittees 
achieved virtually autonomous sta- 
ture and consequently heightened 
influence for their chairmen—a de- 
velopment the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress 
thought inadvisable.?® As a result of 
the joint committee’s initiative, one 
section of the 1970 reorganization 
statute sought to curb such autonomy 
by reenforcing full committee con- 
trol over all subcommittee funds. 

In other provisions, however, the 
1970 act distinctly leaned toward 
dispersion of formal authority. It 
embodied in law what had long been 
an informal Senate practice: no 
member was to hold more than one 
full committee chairmanship. A 
more innovative clause limited 
senators to no more than one sub- 
committee chairmanship on any 
major standing committee. In 1971 
the Senate’s Republican Party re- 
sponded to the pressures for disper- 


28. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, Final Report, 
89th Cong., 2nd sess., 28 July 1966, Sen. doc. 
1414, pp. 13-14. 
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sal by decreeing that none of its 
members was to occupy the ranking 
party position on more than one 
standing committee. The resulting 
shuffle brought promotions to three 
Republicans.”9 

Several other developments dur- 
ing the past three decades deserve at 
least a brief mention. One saw both 
Senate parties relax their seniority 
practices in a limited way to provide 
a more equitable distribution of as- 
signments on important committees. 
In 1953 the Democratic minority 
leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, per- 
suaded his party to withhold a sec- 
ond major committee assignment 
from any Democrat until every other 
party member, no matter how junior, 
also had one.®° Republicans adopted 
their own version of the Johnson rule 
on January 12, 1965. The Javits 
rule—Jacob K. Javits of New York 
chaired the party panel which rec- 
ommended it—provided that no 
Republican sitting on one of the big 
four—that is, Appropriations, Armed 
Services, Finance and Foreign 
Relations—could be assigned to 
another of the four until other 
Republicans were offered the 
opening.?! 

With some minor modifications, 
the 1970 reorganization act applied 
both party regulations to the entire 
Senate. In effect, the act created 
a class of major standing commit- 
tees—thirteen of them—and spec- 
ified that every member must be 
assigned to two, but no more than 


29. Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, 5 February 1971, p. 340. In 1973 the 
Republicans gave their members on each 
committee the right to choose the ranking 
member. Ibid., 13 January 1973, pp. 57-58. 

30. Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
Lyndon B. Johnson: The Exercise of Power 
(New York: New American Library, 1966), 
pp. 63-64, 

31. Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 
port, 15 January 1965, p. 86. 
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two. The same section also con- 
tained the essence of the Javits rule, 
making exclusive committees of Ap- 
propriations, Armed Services, Fi- 
nance and Foreign Relations. 

Another notable feature of the 
1970 act was its attempt to reduce 
and equalize the burden of commit- 
tee assignments for senators. The 
Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress found that a 
similar provision in the act of 1946 
had been inadequate: in 1965 some 
senators sat on as many as five full 
committees.?? In a rather complex 
formula based on the joint com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the 1970 
act imposed a series of regulations 
intended, over a period of years, to 
reduce the average senator's com- 
mittee burden to no more than three 
or four assignments. 

The 1970 statute also reenforced 
the modern trend towards larger 
committee staffs. The Senate had 
permitted some committees to em- 
ploy clerks as early as 1855.35 Most 
committee staffs, however, re- 
mained quite small until the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 au- 
thorized four professional and six 
clerical employees for each commit- 
tee. The 1970 act added two profes- 
sional staff to each committee’s basic 
permanent authorization. At the 
same time, it granted to the minority 
party on each committee—upon re- 
quest, but as a matter of right—the 
authority to choose two of the profes- 
sional, and one of the clerical, staff 
authorized to committees. This fea- 
ture formalized and regularized a 
practice many committees had 
adopted in one form or another dur- 
ing the decade prior to 1970. 


32. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, Final Report, p. 
19. 

33. Hickey, Rules and Practice of the 
Senate, p. 20. 
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The 1970 act expanded the code of 
formal committee regulations in 
several additional directions. To the 
minority party it granted a formal 
right to call witnesses during at least 
one day during a committee hearing 
and to have three days in which to 
file minority or additional views on 
committee reports. In a series of an- 
tisecrecy provisions, the act encour- 
aged open business meetings and 
hearings, required the disclosure of 
all rollcall votes in committee, asked 
for at least one week’s public notice 
of hearings and required every 
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committee to adopt rules of proce- 
dure and to publish them annually. 
Finally, the statute revised and 
clarified the definition of legislative 
oversight first enacted into law by 
the act of 1946 and added to the func- 
tions of all committees a responsibil- 
ity for including five-year cost esti- 
mates in their reports on authorizing 
legislation.24 


34. For the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, see, 60 Stat. 812; 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 
appears at 84 Stat. 1140. 
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ONGRESSIONAL reform is a 

subject which has come to be 
of great interest in recent years. 
It has captured the attention of 
journalists, academics, public and 
private interest groups, attentive 
citizens and, most especially, mem- 
bers of Congress. The purpose of 
this article is to describe committee- 
related reforms passed in the last 
few years by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to discuss in some 
detail the genesis, substance and 
. impact of one of these reforms 
passed early in the 93rd Congress. 


COMMITTEE REFORMS, 1961 To 1970 


Committee reforms in the House 
have followed two different tracks. 
Before 1971 most of the reforms 
relating to committees had been 
changes in the House rules, which 
had to be considered by the full 
House on the floor. From 1971 
to the present, most of the reforms 
occurred through resolutions passed 
by the Democratic Caucus. The shift 
from the House floor to the Demo- 
cratic Caucus as the arena for reform 
was dictated, as one might expect, 
by changes in the distribution of 
power within the House which 
affected the likelihood of passage 
of reform measures. In addition, 
there was a change in the nature 
of the reform proposals which made 
the Caucus a more appropriate 
vehicle. 

The reforms considered by the full 
House before 1971 fall into two 
categories: (1) those relating to the 
Rules Committee and (2) those 
relating to committees in general, 
passed as part of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. One 
of the reforms relating to the Rules 
Committee was the twenty-one-day 
rule. ‘ 

Virtually all major bills must be 
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cleared—that is, granted a rule—by 
the Rules Committee before they 
can be considered on the House 
floor. By refusing to grant a rule, 
the committee has often been a 
roadblock to liberal legislation, and 
many varied attempts have been 
made to curb its power.! The twenty- 
one-day rule was one of these. 
The rule, first adopted by the House 
in 1949, provided the Speaker with 
the authority to call on a member 
of the committee from which the 
bill was favorably reported to call 
up a rule for consideration of the 
bill, if the Rules Committee did 
not grant a rule for a bill within 
twenty-one days of a request. The 
twenty-one-day rule was repealed 
in 1951, when Democrats lost 
twenty-nine seats in the House; 
enacted again in 1965, after the 
Johnson landslide; and repealed 
again in 1967, after the 1966 elec- 
tions when the Democrats lost forty- 
seven seats. A modified—thirty-one- 
day—rule was proposed in 1971, 
but was defeated. 

Another reform relating to the 
Rules Committee was the enlarge- 
ment of the committee in 1961 
from twelve to fifteen members. 
Before 1961 the committee, al- 
though divided eight to four along 
party lines, was divided six to six 
on ideological lines. Speaker Ray- 
burn supported a move to add two 
Democrats and one Republican to 
the committee to create an eight 
to seven majority in favor of the 
“national Democratic” or “liberal” 
position. The expansion was suc- 
cessful by a vote of 217 to 212.2 


l. For a general treatment of the Rules 
Committee, see, James A. Robinson, The 
House Rules Committee (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1963). 

2. An excellent journalistic account of the 
fight to expand the Rules Committee is 
contained in, Tom Wicker, J/FK.and LBJ: 
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TABLE 1 
VOTES ON THE TWENTY-ONE-DAY RULE, 1965 AND 1967 


1965 


1967 








TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 
VOTES SUPPORT* SUPPORT VOTES SUPPORT* SUPPORT 
Northern i 
Democrats 188 185 98.4 148 141 95.3 
Southern 
Democrats 98 23 23.5 87 18 20.7 
Republicans 139 16 11.5 173 26 14.2 
All Members 425 224 52.7 418 185 44.3 





* Support equals number of votes cast in favor of twenty-one-day rule. 


The other set of committee re- 
forms—relating to committees in 
general—passed by the House as 
a whole before 1971 were contained 
in the 1970 Legislative Reorganiza- 


_ tion Act. Among these reforms were 


provisions which: (1) somewhat 
limited closed committee meetings; 
(2) required that roll calls in com- 
mittee be made public; (3) limited 
proxy voting in committee; (4) pro- 
vided at least one-third of committee 
staff funds to the minority;? and 
(5) permitted radio and television 
broadcasting of committee hearings. 


` COMMITTEE REFORMS, 1971 TO 1973 


Beginning in 1971 the focus for 
committee reform shifted from the 
House at large to the Democratic 
Caucus. The primary reason for this 
shift was simply that the Caucus 
offered a greater chance of success 
for reform efforts. All of the reforms 
discussed above—except minority 
staffing—received more support 
from Democrats than Republicans. 


The Influence of Personality Upon Politics 
(Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1969), chap. 
1 to 5. The expansion in 1961 was a 
temporary one, made permanent in 1963. 

3. This provision was repealed in January 
of 1971. 


Table 1 compares support among 
Northern Democrats, Southern 
Democrats and Republicans for the 
twenty-one-day rule in 1965 and 
1967. We can see that the propor- 
tion of each group supporting the 
rule was approximately the same 
in both years. The difference in 
outcome between the two votes was 
simply caused by the fact that there 
were many more Northern Demo- 
crats in 1965 than in 1967.4 In 
addition, the nature of the issues 
raised in 1971 by Democratic re- 
formers—seniority, an internal party 
matter, and subcommittee chairman- 
ships, all of which are held by 
Democrats—made the Caucus the 
most appropriate vehicle for 
change.5 


4. The size of the vote in support of the 
rule should not be taken as an index of 
the number of proreform members in each 
group, because the twenty-one-day rule 
involves questions of the division of power 
between the two parties in the House and 
ideological matters unrelated to reform. It is, 
however, indicative of the difference in 
reform orientation between the parties and 
within the Democratic party. 

5. For a detailed account of the politics 
of the Democratic committee reforms of 
1971 and 1973, see, Norman J. Ornstein, 
“Causes and Consequences of Congressional 
Change: Subcommittee Reforms in the House 
of Representatives, 1970-1973” (Paper de- 
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In March, 1970, as a result of- 


a Caucus resolution sponsored by 


the Democratic Study Group- 


(DSG),§ the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, Study and Review was formed. 
Made up of eleven Democrats, it 
was divided relatively evenly among 
liberals, moderates and conserva- 
tives and was chaired by Julia Butler 
Hansen, a moderate member of the 
Appropriations Committee from 
Washington. The Hansen commit- 
tee was charged with considering 
reform proposals and making recom- 
mendations to the Caucus. The 
committee met a number of times 


livered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, New 
Orleans, La., 4-8 September 1973). Ornstein 
points out another reason for shifting the 
focus to the Caucus and for the success 
of this strategy: a sharp change in the 
balance between pro- and antireform forces 
within the Democratic membership in the 
House. In the 1970 elections the Democrats 
gained twelve seats over those they had 
after 1968. Ornstein estimates, however, that 
there was a net gain of twenty proreform 
votes. In 1972 the Democrats lost thirteen 
seats, but—according to Ornstein’s estimate— 
the reform forces gained about a dozen votes. 

6. The DSG is a group of liberal and 
moderate Democratic representatives orig- 
inally formed in 1959 to press for liberal 
legislation in the House. It has grown in 
strength over the years—its membership 
numbered over 160 in 1973—and is now the 
dominant force in the Democratic Caucus. 
For a discussion of the DSG and its role 
in reform, see, “Democratic Study Group: 
A Winner on House Reforms,” Congres- 
sional Quarterly Weekly Report, 2 June 
1973, pp. 1366-1371. 

One of DSG’s actions, which set the stage 
for the: use of the Democratic Caucus as 
a reform vehicle, was its sponsorship of a 
resolution, accepted in 1969, calling for 
monthly meetings of the Caucus. Before 
1969 the Caucus met only once at the out- 
set of each Congress for organizational 
purposes. The press of business at these 
organizational caucuses made almost impos- 
sible the consideration of reform proposals. 
See, Ornstein, “Causes and Consequences,” 
p. 3. 
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during 1970, and in December it 
issued its report unanimously rec- 
ommending a dozen resolutions to 
the Caucus. In January 1971 the 
Caucus accepted all of the Hansen 
committee recommendations. 

The 1971 resolution which was 
considered most important by the 
DSG and by reform advocates out- 
side the Congress was one which 
provided that, upon demand of ten 
members, a separate vote could 
be had on any committee chairman 
or member recommended by the 
Democratic Committee on Com- 
mittees. Thus, House Democrats 
were, for the first time, presented 
with the opportunity of bypassing 
the seniority system in the selection 
of committee chairmen if the votes 
of a majority of the Caucus could 
be mustered in favor of that course.” 

The other major committee reform 
recommended in 1971 by the Han- 
sen committee placed limits on the 
number of subcommittee chairman- 
ships a member could hold. The 
resolution stated that: “No Member 
shall be chairman of more than one 
legislative subcommittee.” This re- 
form had far greater immediate im- 
pact than the seniority reform. It 
brought subcommittee chairman- 
ships to a group of liberal activists 
who would otherwise have had to 
wait a number of years for such 
positions.® f 

In 1973 the Caucus produced two 
more committee-related reforms; 


7. The first test of the new system was 
not long in coming. At the February, 1971 
caucus an attempt was made to reject John 
McMillan of South Carolina as chairman 
of the District of Columbia Committee. The 
move was defeated 126 to 96.' 

8. The changes effected by this reform are 
detailed in Ornstein, “Causes and Conse- 
quences,” pp. 10-14. In addition, the resolu- 
tion stated that each subcommittee chairman 
was entitled to select one ‘staff member, 
another important gain for the liberals. 
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again, one dealt with chairmen and 
seniority, the other with subcom- 
mittees. Dissatisfied with the re- 
quirement in the 1971 reform which 
required’ ten members to openly 
challenge a committee chairman 
before a vote could be had, the 
DSG proposed that votes on chair- 
men be made automatic.? Olin 
Teague of Texas, chairman of the 
Caucus, ordered the Hansen com- 
mittee—of which he was a mem- 
ber—to reconvene and consider 
this and other reform proposals. 
The committee approved the auto- 
matic vote proposal, but failed to 
specify a procedure for taking the 
votes. The DSG feared that if a 
voting procedure were not speci- 
fied votes would be taken in the 
open, thus, destroying any hope of 
defeating a chairman. Therefore, 
Frank Evans of Colorado, a member 
of DSG, proposed an amendment 
to the Hansen committee resolution 
which would have required that 
the vote on each chairman be taken 
separately and by secret ballot. The 
Evans amendment was defeated, 
but the substance of the reform 
was saved when the Caucus ap- 
proved a resolution offered by 
Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts—the new majority 
leader—which authorized a se- 
cret ballot vote if 20 percent of 
the Caucus members demanded it.1° 
The other major committee reform 


9. The Republican Caucus had adopted 
a system of automatic votes on ranking 
minority members of committees in 1970. 

10. The reformers were easily able to 
muster the requisite 20 percent for every 
committee chairman. No chairman was re- 
jected; the level of opposition ranged from 
31.2 percent—Richard Ichord of Missouri, 
Internal Security—to 1.3 percent—Melvin 
Price of Illinois, Standards of Official Con- 
duct. For the votes on all chairmen, see, 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
27 January 1973, p. 136. 
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in 1973 involved a set of proposals 
termed the Subcommittee Bill of 
Rights, which we will now consider 
in detail. 


PROPOSING THE REFORM 


Early in December, 1972, Peter 
Barash—a young lawyer and legis- 
lative assistant to Representative 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal of New York 
—was commenting on the impend- 
ing Caucus consideration of the pro- 
posal for an automatic vote on 
committee chairmen. His position 
was that while this reform may have 
been important symbolically, it was 
not very important substantively. 
It was unlikely that any chairman 
would be rejected; in any event, 
the real problem in regard to com- 
mittee chairmen was not so much 
who occupied the position, but the 
fact that in most committees the 
rules invested the chairman with 
almost total power.!! The most 
liberal representative could become 
as autocratic as the most conserva- 
tive Southerner when he assumed 
a chairmanship.!2 Therefore, a more 
important reform initiative would be 


11. Two notable exceptions were Educa- 
tion and Labor and Post Office and Civil 
Service. Both of these committees, as a result 
of committee member revolts against unsatis- 
factory chairmen, had rules which strictly 
limited the chairman’s powers. See, Richard 
Fenno, Congressmen in Committees (Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973), pp. 130-133 and 
135-137. 

12. In addition, too much tampering with 
the seniority system seemed dangerous on 
ideological grounds. The system, which over 
the years had worked to put committee 
chairmanships in the hands of Southern 
conservatives in both House and Senate, 
was now bringing Northern liberals to power. 
For a detailed analysis of this point, see, 
Norman J. Ornstein and David W. Rohde, 
“Seniority and Future Power in Congress,” 
in Change in Congress, ed. Norman J. 
Ornstein (New York: Praeger, forthcoming, 
1974). 
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one which reduced the autocratic 
powers of chairmen and distributed 
such powers to subcommittee chair- 
men or to the committee as a whole. 
After a detailed examination of the 
rules of House committees, a meet- 
ing was arranged with Richard 
Conlon, the staff director of the 
DSG, to whom such a course was 
proposed.13 

The DSG leadership accepted the 
idea of the reform, modified and 
extended the proposals and offered 
them in a resolution. It was referred 
to the Hansen Committee, further 
modified and unanimously ap- 
proved. On January 23, 1973, the 
Subcommittee Bill of Rights was ap- 
proved by the Democratic Caucus. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE REFORM 


The Bill of Rights required that 
each committee establish a caucus 
of its Democratic members. The 
caucus was required to meet at 
the beginning of each Congress and 
approve and secure the adoption of 
committee rules incorporating cer- 
tain principles.4 


(1) All subcommittees would 
have fixed jurisdictions deter- 
mined by the full committee. 

(2) Each subcommittee would be 
authorized to meet, hold hear- 
ings, receive evidence and 
report on all matters referred 
to it. 

(3) All legislation and other mat- 
ters referred to a committee 
would be referred to the sub- 


13. At approximately the same time, Rep- 
resentative Hanna of California was making 
similar proposals to the DSG. 

14. The text of the Subcommittee Bill of 
Rights—-or the resolution on “Committee and 
Subcommittee Organization and Procedure,” 
as the Hansen committee termed it—may be 
found in Ornstein, “Causes and Conse- 
quences,” appendix II. 


(4) 


(5) 


(7) 


committee of appropriate 
jurisdiction within two weeks, 
unless a majority ofthe Demo- 
cratic members of the- com- 
mittee voted to consider a 
measure in the full committee. 
This provision, in conjunction 
with provision (1), would halt 
the practice of some commit- 
tees, such as Armed Services 
and Judiciary, which had only 
numbered subcommittees. In 
such a situation, the chairman 
could send a bill to any sub- 
committee he chose, often 
determining its fate by that 
choice. 

Each subcommittee would be 
required to have a ratio of 
Democrats to Republicans at 
least as favorable to the Demo- 
crats as the ratio on the full 
committee. As we shall see, 
this was not true on about 
one-third of the subcom- 
mittees. 

Each subcommittee would 
have an adequate budget, 
and subcommittee chairmen 
would select all staff of the 
subcommittee. 

Each Democratic member of 
the committee would have the 
right, in order of full com- 
mittee seniority or seniority 
on the subcommittee con- 
cerned—whichever the Dem- 
ocrats on the committee chose 
—to bid for vacant subcommit- 
tee chairmanships. Such re- 
quests would be subject to the 
approval of the committee 
caucus. 

Each Democratic member— 
other than the committee and 
subcommittee chairmen— 
would have the right, in order 
of full committee seniority, 
to membership on one sub- 
‘committee of the member’s 
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TABLE 2 


COMPLIANCE BY COMMITTEES WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE BILL OF RIGHTS 


PROVISION 


92ND CONGRESS 


(1) Fixed jurisdictions 

(2) Powers of subcommittees 

(3) Reference of legislation 

(4) Ratios 

(5) Staff 

(6) Subcommittee chairmanships 
(7) Subcommittee memberships 


* See footnote 16. 


choice if a vacancy were avail- 
able. No member could retain 
more than two of his old sub- 
committee assignments until 
every member had made his 
one choice. This would pre- 
vent a chairman from stacking 
a subcommittee with mem- 
bers whose views he shared. 


COMPLIANCE WITH THE REFORM 


The discussion here must begin 
with a caveat: substantive com- 
pliance with the requirements listed 
above could only be determined by 
extensive interviewing with mem- 
bers of all committees—which was 
not done. Nevertheless, formal com- 
pliance with the reform can be mea- 
sured by comparing the rules of 
various committees in the 92nd and 
93rd Congresses. This can, however, 
be misleading. The fact that a 
committee has a rule which com- 
plies with the requirements does 
not mean that the rule is being 
followed. Conversely, the absence 
of such a rule does not mean that 
the substance of it is not being 
obeyed.18 


15. See, for example, the discussion of 
subcommittee ratios, below. As another ex- 
ample, the Appropriations Committee does 


NuMBER OF COMMITTEES WITH RULES WHICH 


COMPLIED WITH THE PROVISIONS* 


IRD CONGRESS 


7 ll 
5 7 
3 ll 
3 6 
5 8 
2 5 
2 3 





With this in mind, one can assess 
formal compliance with the reform. 
As can be seen from table 2, 
compliance varies a great deal.'& 
The greatest compliance—eleven 
committees—was with the rules on 
fixed jurisdictions and reference of 
legislation. Since these two rules 
afford the greatest protection of sub- 
committee autonomy, such wide- 
spread compliance is important. 





not have a rule which complies with the 
required procedure for appointment of mem- 
bers to subcommittees. However, the pro- 
cedure was followed in 1973. 

16. Since, in many instances, committee 
rules are not worded in precisely the same 
way as the Bill of Rights, judgments had to 
be made in a number of cases whether 
a rule was in compliance. Two general 
cases of this should be noted here: (1) 
committees which named their subcommit- 
tees in the rules were counted as being 
in compliance with the rule on fixed juris- 
dictions, because a number of committees 
did fix jurisdictions of such named sub- 
committees, but not in the rules; (2) com- 
mittees which stated in their rules that 
subcommittee chairmen were entitled to 
choose “at least one” staff member were 
counted as being in compliance with the 
provision on staff. Compliance is only ex- 
amined for those seventeen committees 
which have subcommittees. Thus, four com- 
mittees—Ways and Means, Rules, Internal 
Security and Standards of Official Conduct— 
are ignored. 
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Furthermore, most of the commit- 
tees which are not in compliance— 
four of the six in regard to each 
of the provisions—are in that posi- 
’ tion because they haye no explicit 
rule’ on the subject, not because 
they have a contrary rule vesting 
powers in the chairman. l 

The lowest level of formal com- 
pliance was in the case of the rules 
on selection of subcommittee chair- 
men and members. I am not, how- 
ever, aware of a single committee 
‘which did not follow the procedures 
specified in the Subcommittee Bill 
of Rights in thése matters. This 
should not be surprising since these 
procedures are reinforcements of the 
. seniority system and are the pro- 
cedures which many committees 
had traditionally followed. 

Some committees were little af- 
fected by the reform. Education and 
Labor and Post Office and Civil 
Service, as I have noted, already 
had strong protections in their rules 
for subcommittees; however, other 
committees -were greatly affected. 
In the 92nd Congress the rules of. 
Science and Astronautics vested 
power over all of the matters covered 
by the provisions of the Subcom- 
mittee Bill of Rights in the chair- 
man. In the 93rd Congress, on the 
other hand, the committee got a 
new chairman—Olin Teague; .Cau- 
cus chairman and member of the 
Hansen committee. The committee 
rewrote its rules, bringing them 


'. into full compliance with the 


requirements. 

Finally, I want to emphasize again 
that substantive compliance often 
can take place, even if the com- 
mittee does not formally reflect 
compliance in its rules. The case 
of the provision on party ratios 
‘reflects this well. In the 92nd 
Congress on only five committees 
was it the case that every sub- 
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committee had a party ratio at least 
as favorable as that on the full 
committee. Indeed, fully 36.7 per- 
cent of the subcommittees—forty- 
four of one hundred twenty—had 


less favorable ratios. In the 93rd. - 


Congress this level fell to 16.7 
percent—twenty-one of one hun- 
dred twenty-five—of the subcom- 
mittees, with ten committees having 
all of their subcommittees in com- 
pliance.17 This strengthening of 
Democratic control on subcommit- ` 
tees may be the greatest long run 
effect of the reform. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of two events 
should be addressed here: (1) the 
shift in the primary arena for re- 
form from the House floor to the 
Democratic Caucus and (2) the re- 
forms, themselves. It appears that 
the revitalization of the Caucus 
and its use as a vehicle for policy 
making may have profound implica- 
tions for the future. The continued 
growth in the relative strength of 
both. liberal and reform groups ` 
within the Caucus may lead ‘not 
only to the continued use of the 
Caucus for instituting further struc- 
tural reform, but also to attempts 
to employ ‘it as a vehicle for’ 
dictating substantive outcomes. In 


17. The information on subcommittee . 
memberships on which these calculations 
are based were taken from Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, 23 April 1971, 
pp. 891-905; and 28 April 1973, pp. 973-989. 
In the 93rd Congress the Interior Committee 
set subcommittee ratios in its rules. While 
all of these were at least as favorable 
as the full committee ratio, the member- 
ships listed in Congressional- Quarterly do 
not reflect these ratios. On the basis of the 
membership lists, none of the seven Interior 
subcommittees are in compliance with the 
requirement. If they, were, the overall level 
of noncompliance would fall to 11.2 percent— 
14 of 125. 
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January 1971 the Caucus was used 
to bind Democrats to voting for the 
repeal of the. minority staffing pro- 
visions of the 1970 Legislative Re- 
organization Act. In 1972 the Caucus 
ordered Democratic members of the 
Foreign Affairs committee to draft 
and report a resolution to terminate 
the Indochina War. While this might 
have some import for Democratic 
liberals, it may be even more im- 
portant in that it offers the Demo- 
cratic leadership the possibility of 
exerting greater control over com- 
mittees should they choose to 
exercise it. 

The implications of the reforms, 
themselves, have already been dis- 
cussed generally. Clearly, by 
making committee chairmen de- 
pendent for their position on the ac- 
quiescence of the Caucus and by 
affording protections in Caucus and 
committee rules for subcommittee 
chairmen and committee members, 
the powers of the committee chair- 


men have been reduced. Again, the | 


potential for stronger influence by 
the Democratic leadership appears 
to have been created. If the leader- 
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ship desires a particular outcome, 
the committee chairmen are less 
capable of blocking it, and the newly 
strengthened subcommittee chair- 
men would seem less likely to re- 
sist. On the other hand, if the 
leadership chooses not to attempt 
to exert influence, the result may 
be simply the creation of one 
hundred twenty plus baronies, in- 
stead of the previous twenty-one. 
However, this would depend on the 
nature of the subcommittee chair- 
men and would seem unlikely in 
the short run, given that they are 
more liberal and activist, in general, 
than their chairmen. 

In any event, final conclusions 
about the impact of the reforms 
must await the passage of more 
time.!8 It does seem fair to say, 
however, that committee reforms 
have produced a real and important 
redistribution of power in the House 
of Representatives within but a few 
years. 


18. For some other comments on the 
impact of the Subcommittee Bill of Rights ° 
see, Ornstein, “Causes and Consequences,” 
pp. 16-19. 
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REPRESENTATION AND COMMITTEES 


OMMITTEES are the instru- 

ments by which Congress 
defines public problems and shapes 
policies. Here, the political sound- 
ings are taken, the delicate com- 
promises worked out and the tech- 
nical language of bills drafted and 
redrafted. Floor debate may illumi- 
nate problems, and crucial questions 
may even be resolved in the clash 
of voting in the chamber. However, 
it is quite impossible for a large 
body of legislators to write complex 
pieces of legislation during floor 
debate. Thus, Congress—as any 
large legislature faced with a 
burgeoning workload—has been 
forced to delegate its work to 
specialists. 

Committees, however, are not 
little legislatures, replicating in 
miniature the full range of articu- 
lated interests in our political sys- 
tem. It is no secret that committees 
tend to attract members intimately 
concerned about their subject mat- 
ter—sometimes to the point of seri- 
ous conflicts of interest. In tum, 
committees are most responsive to 
those interests with the most direct 
stakes in committee decisions. All 
this is perfectly natural, but it does 
not promote a clash of ideas or 
competition among policy ap- 
proaches. The general public— 
which includes interests peripheral 
to the committee’s work, as well 
as those which are simply unarticu- 
lated—has little or no inkling of 
what goes on in most committee 
hearings or mark-up sessions. Ex- 
cept for an occasional investigatory 
spectacle, committees labor outside 
the spotlight thrown by the mass 
media. Even if their work were 
adequately covered by the press, 
there is little reason to think that 
the average citizen would pay much 
attention. £ l 
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One issue which has received 
little attention from reformers is the 
relationship between committees 
and external constituencies—to 
legislator? geographically based 
electorates and to de facto clientele 
groupings. Nothing is more natural 
than the clustering of interested 
parties around committees whose 
decisions affect them directly. Yet, 
it if is true that war is too im- 
portant to be left to generals, it 
follows that it is unwise to leave 
agricultural policy to the farmers, 
banking regulation to the bankers 
and communications policy to the 
broadcasters—or, for that matter, 
to entrust the environment to en- 
vironmentalists. In this article this 
fundamental dilemma will be ex- 
plored, some possible counter- 
weights to committee biases will 
be described and an explanation as 
to why the problem so evades real 
solution will be given. 


WHY COMMITTEES ARE 
UNREPRESENTATIVE 


Legislators view their committee 
assignments in terms of career goals 
and aspirations. As Richard Fenno 
explains in his perceptive book on 
committees, legislators have at least 
three motivations in their committee 
work: to enhance their chances for 
reelection, to influence policy 
making and to exert influence within 
the legislative body.! Such goals 
are quite understandable. The prob- 
lem is that not all legislators harbor 
these motives in equal proportions, 
and not all committees offer equal 
opportunities for fulfilling these 
goals. 


l. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Congressmen in 
Committees (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1973). 
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Legislators’ goals 


Legislators from electorally com- 
petitive districts and other members 
unsure about their political future 
tend to see their committee assign- 
ments in.terms of the next election. 
First termers typically frame their 
approach to the committees on com- 
mittees to emphasize the “signif- 


icance of the assignment for con- 


stituency service and reelection.”? 
For their part, party leaders cater 
to this need ‘by keeping constitu- 
encies firmly in mind in making 
assignments. As former Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford put it, “We 
like to give people committee as- 
signments because they want them 

_ and because it broadens their politi- 
cal appeal.”? No doubt this is com- 
forting to those who have experi- 
enced, or expect to experience, dif- 
_ficulty at the polls. Even veteran 
legislators buttress their campaigns 
by pointing to the committee sen- 
iority they have accumulated. 

Not all committee assignments 
pay off at the polls. Available 
evidence suggests that the public 

_ is more interested in the legislator’s 
‘concrete service to the-district than 
„in the substance of policy making. 
In a 1968 survey a national sample 
were asked to discuss their reasons 
for. evaluating their representatives 


2. Robert Healy, “Committees and the 
Politics of Assignments,” in To Be A Con- 
gressman: The Promise and the Power, 
ed. Sven Groennings and Jonathan Hawley 
(Washington, D.C.: Acropolis Books, 1973), 
p. 117. 

3. U.S., House of Representatives, Select 
Committee on Committees, Committee 
Organization in the House (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), 
vol. 'I, part 1, p. 32, See, also, Nicholas 
A. Masters, “Committee Assignments in the 
House of Representatives,” American Polit- 
ical Science Review 55 (June 1961), pp. 
345-357; and Healy, “Politics of Assign- 
ments,” pp. 111-112. : 
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the way they did.4 The vast majority > 
of the answers dealt with the 
representatives’ personality or their - 
ability 'to serve the district in'a 
material way. About three out of 
every five responses concerned 
some aspect of the representatives’ 
service to the district; one in every 
five cited the legislators’ personal 
characteristics or reputation. The 
entire range of policy issues— 
foreign, domestic and defense— 
accounted for no more than one out 
of every ten responses. In contrast, 
Congress as a collective institution 
is evaluated largely on the basis 
of overall policy preferences. Thus, 
it would appear that committee 
assignments benefit legislators at the 
polls mainly when they influence 
the material well-being of the 
electorate—through government 
projects, contracts, targeted pro- 
grams and the like. 

Legislators harbor other goals in 
seeking a particular committee 
assignment. Most of them sincerely 
want a meaningful role in shaping _ 
public policies. Of course, people _ 
differ in their backgrounds, interests 
and calculations of where the high- , 
est payoffs lie; however, everyone 
presumably wants to feel that. they 
are a significant part of the enter- 
prise. Some legislators, at least, 
aspire to positions which maximize 
their influence over their House or 
Senate colleagues, 


The committee pecking order 


Committees differ in the oppor- 
tunities they offer for realizing these 
goals; hence, they differ in over- 
all attractiveness. As a rough meas- 
ure of the phenomenon known as 
the committée pecking order—at 


4, Louis Harris and Associates, Study No. 
1900 (under contract from the author). 
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least in the House—I have arranged 
the standing committees in order 
of the average seniority of their 
members in the 93rd Congress 
(table 1). Although it would be risky 
to interpret this as a perfect prestige 
ranking, it illustrates quite vividly 
the differential attractions of various 
committees. 

The most senior committee, 
Standards of Official Conduct, is a 
small body whose most critical func- 
tion is adjudication of ethics cases— 
a factor which explains its member- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE SENIORITY OF HOUSE COMMITTEE .- 


MEMBERS, 93RD CONGRESS* 


AVERAGE SENIORITY 
OF MEMBERS— 


COMMITTEE NUMBER OF TERMS 


Standards of Official 


Conduct 9.42 terms 
Ways and Means 8.00 
Appropriations 7.94 
Rules - 7.53 
Foreign Affairs 6.41 
Government Operations 5.85 

Average of all House 

members 5.59 
Armed Services 5.58 
House Administration 5.38 
Banking and Currency 5.26 
Veterans Affairs 5.23 
Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 4,93 
Public Works 4,74 
Merchant Marine and : 

Fisheries 4,63 
Post Office and Civil 

Service 4.58 
Education and Labor 4.46 
Interior and Insular Affairs 4.28 
Agriculture 4.14 
Science and Astronautics. 4.14 
Internal Security 4.00 
Judiciary 3.86 
District of Columbia 3.76 


SOURCE: Terms of service for members of 
the 93rd Congress are listed in: Congressional 
Directory, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 1973, pp. 
244-255. 

* As of March 10, 1973. 
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ship of respected House elders. 
Those committees generally re- 
garded as most prestigious—Ways 
and Means, Appropriations and 
Rules—rank next in the mean sen- 
iority of their members. First-term 
representatives, although not un- 
known on these committees, are ex- 
tremely rare. Despite their impor- 
tance, these committees deal with 
relatively complicated topics and 
offer members few opportunities 
for public exposure. Thus, the 
leadership tends to recommend 
members whose seniority and elec- 
toral invulnerability frees them for 
hard work and for making un- 
popular—responsible is the usual 
term—choices. 

Most committees offering direct 
constituency payoffs are accessible 
to junior members. These include 
the so-called pork and interest com- 
mittees—most notably, Agriculture, 
Interior, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and Public Works. To be 
sure, each of these committees is 
responsible for a significant segment 
of public policy, for example: agri- 
cultural policies, transportation— 
Public Works—and environmental 
questions—Interior and Merchant 
Marine. It is fair to say, however, 
that these committees are initially 
sought by legislators because of their 
promise of direct constituency 
payoffs. 

Some sonimittees hold limited 
attraction for members. These are 
committees whose workloads prom- 
ise neither glamour nor constituency 
payoffs nor great influence within 


the legislature. The District of 


Columbia committees, for example, 
have little direct relevance to legis- 
lators whose districts lie outside 
the Washington metropolitan area; 
this is also the case with house- 
keeping committees, such as Senate 
Rules and Administration and 
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House Administration. Generaliza- 


tions are risky, ofcourse. Some mem- 
bers can parlay their work on such 
committees into the coin of in- 
fluence over their colleagues, as 
House Administration Chairman 
Wayne Hays has vividly demon- 
strated. Other examples of legis- 
lators who have made the most 
of seemingly unattractive assign- 
ments could be cited. As an overall 
proposition, however, a committee’s 
prestige is reflected in its ability 
to attract and hold high seniority 
members. 
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Biases of the committee system 


The marriage of these factors— 
legislators with different goals and 
committees of varying attractiveness 
—produces congressional commit- 
tees which are often unrepresenta- 
tive of the chamber, not to mention 
the political system at large. Repre- 
sentativeness can be defined in 
many ways, but it seems reasonable 
to begin with a simple measure of 
ideological coloration, such as the 
“liberalism” rankings displayed in 
table 2. 


TABLE 2 


“LIBERALISM” RANKINGS OF HOUSE COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 92ND CONGRESS, 1971 TO 1972 





iets DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 

COMMITTEE (PERCENT) (PERCENT) (PERCENT) NUMBER 
Education and Labor 56 79 25 38 
Judiciary 55 76 27 37 
. Government Operations 52 65 35 39 
` Foreign Affairs 51 67 31 38 
Banking and Currency 49 63 27 37 
House Administration 46 62 22 25 
Science and Astronautics 45 56 28 29 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 44 50 34 36 
Rules 44 59 14 15 
Interior and Insular Affairs 43 60 17 38 
Average for entire House 43 58* 21 432, 
Publie Works Al 56 15 37 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 41 63 ll 43 
District of Columbia 40 51 “25 24 
Ways and Means 40 58 12 25 
Post Office and Civil Service 39 57 14 26 
Veterans’ Affairs 39 50 22 26 
Appropriations 38 50 19 55 
Internal Security 32 57 7 8 
Agriculture 30 42 12 . 36 
Armed Services 29 36 18 . 4l 
Standards of Official Conduct 21 31 12 12 





SOURCE: “Liberalism” rankings for individual members are drawn from Congressional 
Quarterly’s “Opposition to Conservative Coalition” scores, with the figures recomputed to 
eliminate the effect of absences from the House floor. Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report 30 (18 November 1972), pp. 3022-3027. 

* For the 168 northern Democrats, the “liberalism” score was 76; for the 87 southern 


Democrats, the score was 25. 
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Some committees are notably out 
of tune with the House as a whole, 
if measured by the ideological rank- 
ings of their members. For example, 
Armed Services and Internal Secur- 
ity are far more conservative than the 
parent body, mainly because such 
subjects appeal to conservatives; in 
contrast, liberals have tended to 
shun these committees—to their 
eventual sorrow. Also, leaders of 
these committees have resisted bids 
to infuse the membership with peo- 
ple they deemed insufficiently com- 
mitted to national security. Appro- 
priations members are also more 
conservative than the House as a 
whole. This is mainly the result of a 
conscious decision by party leaders 
to restrict the committee to members 
whose views would lead them to 
a budget-cutting posture and whose 
safe constituencies would give them 
the independence to resist pres- 
sures for higher spending. 

At the liberal end of the spec- 
trum, Education and Labor reigns 
supreme. Northern liberal Demo- 
crats generally control the commit- 
tee, as indicated by the fact that 
its Democrats are more liberal even 
than northern Democrats as a whole. 
Because its jurisdiction embraces 
many of the ideological issues which 
have divided liberals and conserva- 
tives since the New Deal era, the 
committee attracts liberals who want 
to frame strong legislation in these 
fields or those who have working 
class constituencies. Moreover, the 
AFL-CIO informally clears prospec- 
tive Democratic committee mem- 
bers, thus, ensuring that such mem- 
bers have the “right?” views on 
labor-management problems. In 
contrast, Republicans on the com- 
mittee are only slightly more liberal 
than their colleagues as a whole. 


Education and Labor has been 
at odds with the parent House on 
numerous occasions. Bills ema- 
nating from the committee are 
closely scrutinized and are fre- 
quently heavily amended during 
floor debate. Republicans complain 
heatedly that committee Democrats 
fail to support the House position 
in conferences with the Senate. 
Unhappiness with the committee is 
probably the real source of the 
oft-heard proposal to split the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction—although such 
a move might well be justified in 
the interests of equalizing the 
workload. 

Almost as unrepresentative is 
Judiciary, which has had its own 
problems relating to the House. 
Judiciary’s technique has been to 
bury major legislation desired by 
conservatives who are restless with 
the federal courts and the problem 
of crime. In the 92nd Congress 
the committee managed to get itself 
discharged from the school prayer 
amendment after it had pigeon- 
holed the measure. The committee’s 
lassitude on the crime issue was 
one reason for the creation of the 
Select Committee on Crime in 1969. 

With the exception of Appropria- 
tions, the so-called prestige commit- 
tees are not ideologically unreflec- 
tive of House sentiment. For more 
than a generation the Rules Com- 
mittee was controlled by a bipartisan 
conservative coalition, oftentimes 
frustrating the Democratic leader- 
ship. As a result of efforts by three 
successive Speakers since 1961 to 
appoint cooperative Democrats, 
Rules is now near the center of 
the ideological spectrum. 

Other types of malrepresentation 
ean be cited. Geographic biases— 
westerners on Interior, farm rep- 
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resentatives on Agriculture, coastal 
‘areas on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries—are obvious and of long 
standing. For example, no less than 
63 percent of Interior’s members 
come from districts west of the 
Mississippi River; only: 35- percent 
of the all House members come 
from the same region. No doubt, 


such members. find irresistible the. 


committee’s jurisdiction in national 
parks, public lands, reclamation 
and natural resources. 

Urban legislators’ indifference to 
Agriculture assignments is legend- 
ary. Occasionally, very junior urban 
representatives find themselves 
placed on the committee; invari- 
ably, they are quick to transfer to 
-another assignment. Arriving in 
Washington in 1969, Brooklyn’s 
‘Shirley Chisholm was slated for the 
committee, but promptly asked the 
Democratic Caucus to remove her 
from the committee list and to direct 
the Committee on Committees to 


recommend. another assignment. “I` 


‘think it would be hard to imagine 
an assignment that is less relevant 
to my background or to the needs 
of the predominantly black and 
Puerto Rican people -who elected 
me... she told the Caucus. As 
she explained later: “I was simply 
mad at being put where I would 
be wasted, and I could not keep 
quiet about it.”5 

Although extraordinary, Repre- 
sentative Chisholm’s action fol- 
lowed the venerable principle that 
committee assignments should have 

' career payoffs. As a result, no legis- 

lators from predominantly urban 

districts. now serve on the House 

committee, and no more than a 

handful have done so in the past 


5. Shirley Chisholm, Unbought and Un- 
bossed (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1970), pp. 98, 100. 
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generation. In the twelve states 
represented on the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, only 37.6 percent 
of the population resides within | 
metropolitan areas (SMSAs); for the 
twenty-five states represented on 
the House committee, the figure is 
51.6 percent. Nationally, 68.6 per- 
cent of the people are metropolitan 
dwellers. 

Other committees have porkbarrel 
aspects which prove an irresistible 
temptation to constitiency-minded 
legislators. Armed Services Commit- 
tee members—labelled as “the Pen- 
tagon’s lobby on the Hill” by a 
junior representative—support 
military spending not only out of 
ideological conviction, but because 
of the economic advantages of 
military installations and contracts. 
It is perhaps no accident that the 
forty-three members of the House 
committee have no less than 108 
military installations in their dis- 
tricts.6 Of the 108 senators and 
representatives who hold reserve 
commissions in the military ser- . 
vices—a practice.of dubious con- 
stitutionality—seven are on the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
ten are on the House Armed Services 
Committee, five are on the House 
Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and nine are on the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Sometimes the- attractions are 
more subtle. As a result of repeated 
contacts with federal administrators, 
private contractors and interest- 
group representatives, even the 
most conscientious and unbiased 
member finds it hard to escape 
the blandishments of clientele 


6. According to Defense Department lists 
of April 1973, there were 482 military in- 
stallations scattered in a total of 204 con- 
gressional districts. See, Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report 31 (9 June 1973), 
pp. 1433-1437. = 
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interests. The process is aided if 
the subject matter is glamorous or 
politically fashionable—as is, for 
example, space flight, international 
diplomacy, civil aviation or military 
preparedness. 

These committee biases, whether 
dictated by imbalanced member- 
ship or induced by gradual identi- 
fication with the policy area, are 
a manifestation of the larger phe- 
nomenon of pluralist policy making, 
in which lawmaking is, in a sense, 
delegated to the interests most 
closely affected through preferential 
access to the government decision 
makers.” The ingrown relationships 
which result in various policy fields 
have been described as “subgovern- 
ments” by Douglass Cater, “policy 
whirlpools” by Ernest S. Griffith 
or “cozy little triangles” by Dorothy 
B. James. Congressional committees 
form a crucial element in these 
triads, which also embrace the 
relevant administrative agencies 
and appropriate clientele groups 
outside the government.® 

In the long run such arrange- 
ments encourage abdication of legis- 
lative responsibilities. Biased policy 
makers tend to act as lobbyists 
for the interests supposedly under 
their purview. As one representa- 
tive observed: 


It has generally been regarded... . 
that the members of the committees 
should almost be partisans for the 
legislation that goes through the com- 
mittee and for the special interest groups 
that are affected by it.® 


7. This approximates the concept of “‘in- 
terest group liberalism,” as described by 
Theodore J. Lowi in The End of Liberalism 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1969), pp. 71-72. 

8. See, J. Leiper Freeman, The Political 
Process, rev. ed. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

- day, 1965). 

9. Committee Organization, vol. I, part 

l, p. 38. 
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Legislation is all too often ill- 
advised or sloppily drafted because 
the committees assume that admin- 
istrators or private interested par- 
ties will clear up the ambiguities 
or because the laws, themselves, 
aim at protecting the rule-mak- 
ing prerogatives of these decision 
makers. 

Although committees are enjoined 
by the 1946 Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act to maintain “continuous 
watchfulness” over the programs 
within their purview, more often 
than not the legislative committees 
give little thought to the programs 
once the legislation has been en- 
acted and the presidential pens 
passed around. Considering the 
membership and disposition of 
many committees, asking them to 
maintain watchfulness is like ex- 
pecting the fox to guard the hen- 
house. If the House Agriculture 
Committee were to engage in thor- 
oughgoing review of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Chairman W. 
R. Poage said, 


About all we would accomplish, as 
I see it, is to create hard feeling, a 
loss of confidence on the part of our 
farmers that the Department of Agri- 
culture could render them a service, 
because we can be so critical of the 
Department . . . that there won’t be 
any farmer in the nation that will have 
any confidence. 


No doubt these sentiments are 
widely shared in the committee 
rooms; therefore, it is hardly sur- 
prising that legislative review is 
one of Congress’ most glaring de- 
ficiencies. 


STRATEGIES FOR MAKING COMMIT- 
TEES MORE REPRESENTATIVE 


Whether they intend it or not, 
House and Senate reformers will 


10. Ibid., p. 66. 
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find it hard to avoid the conse- 
quences of committee representa- 
tion. A number of strategies have 
. been suggested for making com- 
mittees more representative or, 
failing that, more responsive to the 
broader political complexion of the 
parent houses, 


Balanced committees 


One approach would be to en- 
courage the membership of each 
committee to mirror, insofar as pos- 


sible, the membership of the parent ` 


house. This principle, at least in 
the abstract, has long been recog- 
nized. As Richard Bolling has 
written: 


The committees, creatures of the House,. 


should be more representative of the 
membership of the whole House. This 
is particularly true today when a com- 
thittee’s proposed legislation is often 
passed or rejécted on the floor with 
little substantive modification. 


Actually, some standards of balance 
are already applied to committee 
memberships. Partisan ratios are 
maintained on all committees; geo- 
graphic balance is a consideration 
for appointments to Ways and Means 
and certain other committees. This 
principle would simply be extended 
to embrace other variables—for 
instance, ideology or type of dis- 
trict represented, Whether these 


rather simplistic variables would. 


> yield truly representative commit- 
tees is open to question, for, as 


has been noted, more than demo- - 


graphic factors are at work. More- 
over, rigid adherence to a quota 
system would certainly be resisted 
by the caucuses. 

No such scheme would be feasible 
if it did not accord with individual 


11. Richard Bolling, House Out of Order 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1965), p. 108. 
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legislators’ political needs and ca- 
reer aspirations. Past attempts by the 
parties’ assignment committees to 
promote better balanced committees 
have often been foiled by the over- 
riding pressures to cater to appli- 
cants’ preferences. It is futile to 
conscript urban legislators for the 
Agriculture Committee as long as 
they consider the assignment unre- 
warding or irrelevant. Morale would 


_suffer and with it committee per- 


formance. Representativeness might 
be achieved, but at the cost of mem- 
ber and committee effectiveness. 

To avoid this objection, committee 
jurisdictions might be rearranged 
so that a diverse group of legis- 
lators would naturally find the com- 
mittee’s work attractive. This would 
imply a relatively small number of 
committees with broad jurisdictions, 
in order to combine topics of interest 
to competing or disparate groups. 
Committee workloads would be 
equalized, insofar as possible, so 
that legislators would find any of the 
committees meaningful and chal- 
lenging. Although it is impossible 
to balance precisely the interests 
reflected in each committee’s juris- 
diction, the basic objective of the 
plan would be to internalize within 
each committee the checks and 
balances of divergent interests—for 
example, business and labor; 
farmers and consumers; urban and 
rural development. Such a plan 
would offer the prospect of lively 
confrontation and dissent during the 
committee deliberations. 

A serious drawback of this plan 
is that such committees might be 
unwieldy. To achieve the desired 
broad jurisdictions, the number of 
committees would probably have to 
be reduced: Larger committees 
would only intensify the current 
tendency to push the real legislative 
work down into the subcommittees. 
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The largest of the current commit- 
tees, the fifty-five-member House 
Appropriations Committee, already 
operates almost wholly in its sub- 
committees, with little coordination 
among them. Other broad jurisdic- 
tion committees would undoubtedly 
follow this pattern. Unless steps 
were taken to control subcommittee 
composition and to mandate com- 
mittee-wide review, no gains would 
have been registered over the pres- 
ent system. 


Advocacy committees 


An alternative tactic would be to 
create a large number of narrow 
jurisdiction committees with the 
frank intention that they become 
advocates of the interest and pro- 
grams within their purview.!2 This 
would maximize the chances for 
any interest to grasp control of a 
committee and get its viewpoint 
articulated and would encourage 
policy entrepreneurship on the part 
of individual legislators or groups 
of like-minded members. Do-your- 
own-thing would be the rule of the 
day, with a premium placed on 
airing diverse interests and gen- 
erating flexible new solutions to 
problems. 

Such committees would obviously 
attract groups of legislators who 
were intensely interested in seg- 
ments of public policy. With such 
a large number of committees, 
however, multiple assignments and 
the attendant scheduling problems 


12. Interestingly, Theodore J. Lowi has 
proposed a similar plan, in order to “provide 
incentives for creative leadership in Con- 
gress.” It would have such an effect, but 
it would also increase the likelihood of 
capture of individual committees by relevant 
interests, thus, intensifying the phenomenon 
of interest group liberalism. See, Lowi’s 
“How to Make Congress Work,” New York 
Times Magazine, 27 May 1971, p. 39. 
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would be likely. Policy innovations 
would percolate from the commit- 
tees, with few hindrances from un- 
sympathetic chairmen or opposing 
committee members. However, with 
all these advocacy-type committees 
generating policies responsive to 
their own clienteles, where would 
be the mechanism to balance op- 
posing interests and to coordinate 
policies? Could we rely upon the 
process of floor deliberation to 
moderate committee initiatives and 
to coordinate them with the initia- 
tives of other committees? The 
answer is probably in the negative, 
and if we could not rely on the 
parent houses to coordinate these 
committees’ activities, the excesses 
of interest-biased policy making 
would only be magnified. 


Membership rotation 


A third device to control the mem- 
bership biases of the committees 
would be to limit legislators’ service 
on a given committee to a certain 
number of years. Enforced rotation 
of membership, it is argued, would 
ensure a steady inflow of young 
tigers on each committee and would 
minimize cozy relationships which 
flourish in the wake of long com- 
mittee tenure. It would also broaden 
the horizons and skills of legis- 
lators—just as management trainees 
in private industry gain perspective 
by transferring among the firm’s 
several departments. Such an ap- 
proach would also moderate the 
firm hand of seniority by limiting 
eligibility for chairmanships on a 
given committee. 

Rotation of membership raises 
the issue of the value of prolonged 
committee service in conferring ex- 
pertise. Students of legislatures 
agree that expertise is a valuable 
resource for the legislature and that 
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Congress has profited by cultivating 
a cadre of highly skilled and 
knowledgeable committee leaders 
whose tenure often exceeds that 
of ‘the executive branch officials 
with whom they deal. This expertise 
has helped Congress minimize the 
natural disadvantages which busy 
legislators encounter in dealing with 
bureaucratic specialists. ; 
However, how much expertise is 
enough? Or, rather, how long does 
a legislator have to serve on a com- 
mittee to learn the ropes? There 
` is no doubt that a committee leader 
of twenty-five-years tenure should 
have learned a lot, but a dedicated 
legislator could learn as much in 
half, or a quarter, of the time. 
As Representative John Culver of 
Iowa recently noted: “It seems to 
me you don’t have to be twenty 
years in a particular environment 
` to learn anything.” Often, the long 
term veteran has lost the critical 
© capacity or the creative edge which 
-would allow him to bring an extra 
dimension of leadership to his post. 
In pointing out the obvious ad- 
vantages of legislative expertise, ob- 
servers of Congress have overstated 
the amount of seniority necessary 
to gain these advantages. 


Control by the parent house 


If committees are biased or un- 
responsive, so the traditional view 
holds, the remedy lies in supervision 
by the parent house. As former Mi- 
nority Leader Gerald Ford recently 
put it: 


As long as the House can work its 
will, I think that is the crux of the 
matter. Any overemphasis of one com- 
mittee toward a particular subject or a 
particular problem, I think, can be 
overcome.}4 


13. Committee Organization, vol. I, part 1; 
p. 43. 
14. Ibid., p. 38. 
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In an ultimate sense, of course, 
this is true. Members of the full 
body can modify committee bills, -' 
can pressure the committee to take 
certain actions and can ultimately | 
resort to such sanctions as discharge 
petitions. Over time a committee’s 
behavior may lead it into disrepute, 
and the leadership will seek to alter 


-its coloration through the appoint- 


ment of new members. 

At least in the short run, how- - 
ever, the full house is an imperfect 
counterweight to committee biases. 
Floor amendments can bring com- 
mittee bills into line, but it is often 
futile to challenge committee mem- 
bers’ expertise. Indeed, ‘disparities 
of information are sometiines such 
that legislators not on a particular 
committee may be quite unaware 
of the biases hidden in committee 
bills. It is even harder to cope 
with the nondecisions of the com- 
mittees. When a committee chooses 
not to ‘pursue a given line of in- 
quiry, there is little the parent 
house can do. Committee special- 
ization is a.cherished norm on the 
Hill, and an extreme sanction, such 
as the discharge petition, is invoked 
only rarely. “The role of the House,” 
wrote George B. Galloway in 1962, 
“is now largely limited to ratifying 
decisions made by its commit- 
tees.”15 This judgment was perhaps 
a bit overdrawn—and would not 
apply so strongly to the Senate— 
but it indicates the trend. 

Nonetheless, procedural changes 
can affect outcomes by making it 
easier for noncommittee legislators 
to challenge a committee’s monop- 
oly. Broad gauged legislation could 
be referred to two or more com- 
mittees to encourage a clash of 


15. U.S., House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Administration, History of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
prepared by George B. Galloway, 87th Cong., 
lst sess., 1962, H. Doc. 246, p. 87. i 
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viewpoints. This practice is common 
in the Senate, but not in the 
House—a matter of precedent rather 
than rule. Procedures which pub- 
licize the committees’ work—for 
example, requirements for open 
mark-up sessions, publicized com- 
mittee votes and computerized in- 
formation on the status of bills— 
help to reduce the committees’ con- 
trol over information and encourage 
other legislators to make a con- 
tribution. In the House the rules 
under which major bills are con- 
sidered on the floor can weight the 
advantages either for or against the 
committee offering the bills. In the 
latter category would be: open rules; 
rules permitting certain points of 
order; and rules granting privileged 
status to motions from other com- 
mittees with an interest in the 
legislation. 

Even voting procedures have an 
impact. Prior to 1971 most House 
votes on key amendments to bills 
were taken in Committee of the 
Whole and were unrecorded. Mem- 
bers of the sponsoring committee 
tended to dominate debate and to 
prevail in these votes, largely be- 
cause it was difficult to induce 
large numbers of legislators to the 
House floor. With the rise in 
recorded votes—because of the re- 
corded teller vote provision of the 
1970 Legislative Reorganization Act 
and, since 1973, the electronic 
voting system—more members are 
attracted to the floor for votes; the 
committees’ control over vote out- 
comes has been diluted. 


Control by external forces 


According to Constitutional the- 
ory, Congress is uniquely exposed 
to the pulling and hauling in the 
political system at large. Unfortu- 
nately, external political checks on 
committees are not reliable. Con- 
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sider several potential checks upon 
committee activities: (1) the elec- 
toral process; (2) political parties; 
(3) interest groups; and (4) the 
communications media. 

Voters wield the ultimate sanction 
upon an unresponsive or out-of- 
touch legislator, but this is a blunt 
instrument, indeed. As noted earlier, 
legislators are not evaluated pri- 
marily for their committee work, 
but for their district service—which, 
admittedly, may be facilitated by 
service on an appropriate commit- 
tee. If, as Aaron Wildavsky has sug- 
gested, there are actually “two 
presidencies”—a constricted one for 
domestic problems and an expansive 
one for foreign affairs—there are in 
effect two dimensions to the elected 
legislator’s job: one district oriented 
and one policy oriented. Because 
legislators are judged by voters 
primarily on the first dimension, 
the capture of committees by spe- 
cial interests is not likely to be 
remedied at the polls. For, if the 
legislator joins a committee for con- 
stituency reasons, he is in all prob- 
ability a partner in the special in- 
terests controlling the committee; if 
his committee work is unrelated to 
his district, the voters are unlikely 
to restrict him, no matter what his 
behavior in committee. 

Many commentators have advo- 
cated stronger political parties as 
an antidote to rampant pluralism. 
“The parties do very little to dis- 
cipline or defend their members,” 
E. E. Schattschneider observed, 
which permits groups to “trade on 
the fears and the confusion of in- 
dividual members of Congress.”16 
In recent years several steps have 
been taken towards the goal of more 
responsible parties. Caucuses have 


16. E. E. Schattschneider, “Pressure 
Groups Versus Political Parties,” THE 
ANNALS 259 (September 1948), pp. 18-19. 
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been strengthened, party steering 
groups have been created or revital- 
ized and control over certain com- 
mittee activities has been exerted. 
No doubt, these steps have fortified 
the parties’ authority over commit- 
tee activities. However, the parties’ 
ability to assert themselves is 
limited by their own cohesion. It is 
hard to believe that party mecha- 
nisms on Capitol Hill can be strong 
if the parties, themselves, are inco- 
herent at the grassroots level. 

Interest groups best provide a 
check when they are in conflict 
and fairly evenly matched. The 
recent history of environmental 
legislation’is a good example of con- 
flicting interests which approxi- 
mated equilibrium. Environmental 
sentiment swept the nation; public 
attitudes were strongly supportive 
of measures which would check the 
long-standing dominance of pro- 
ducer interests. This equilibrium 
may well be short lived and, in 
any event, is probably a rarity. More 
typical is the cozy relationship 
which develops when a few interest 
groups dominate a policy area and 
reach agreements among them- 
selves as to how to divide up the 
pie, while tangentially interested 
parties look the other way. The 
pluralist system, then, produces 
competition of interests less fre- 
quently than monopolistic, or at least 
oligopolistic, control of policies. 

By casting light on decisions and 
helping countervailing interests to 
mobilize and participate, the press 
is potentially a check upon biased 
decision making. Inevitably, how- 
ever, the committee rooms of Con- 
gress are virtually ignored by the 
general circulation press. “Dark 
dungeons of silence” is the term 
used by the Nader organization 
to describe the committees. This 
leaves committee deliberations to be 
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reported by the specialized trade 
press or by information services 
hired by the interested parties. 
Needless to say, such specialized 
media tend to be biased in favor 
of their clienteles and, in any event, 
do not normally reach the potentially 
countervailing interests. Although 
in theory the activities of committees 
should be subject to the pressures 
generated by the political system 
as a whole, in fact, there are few 
dependable external checks on the 
activities of the committees and their 
associated interests. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At a time when legislatures and 
other institutions must divide up 
their workload to survive, itis under- 
standable that congressional com- 
mittees reflect those interests which 
are most directly affected by certain 
policies and programs. To dictate 
otherwise would be to disturb the 


natural affinity of individual legis- 


lators for committees which will aid 
their careers and to dampen the 
natural desire of interested parties 
to exercise control over policies 
which affect them. To attain a truly 
representative division of labor in 
Congress may be as difficult as 
defying the law of gravity. 

This conclusion may seem overly 
pessimistic. However, as with the 
larger phenomenon of pluralistic 
policy making—of which committee 
bias is merely a manifestation—it 
is easier to recite the evils of the 
system than to propose remedies. 
For, pluralistic decision making and 
its accompanying biases are direct 
products both of the complicated 
society in which we live and of 
the specialized modes of decision 
making we have adopted to deal 
with complexity. 

Still, there are some grounds for 
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believing that committee delibera- 
tions can be made more representa- 
tive. The increasing nationalization 
of political issues will help to ease 
the problem. The decline of region- 
alism in American politics means a 
decrease in the uniqueness of par- 
ticular constituencies. Already, the 
distinctions between urban and 
rural constituencies have become 
somewhat blurred as more and more 
territory is taken up by multiuse, 
megalopolistic areas. In the Senate, 
with its statewide constituencies, 
this trend is already well advanced; 
House districts, which are less 
heterogeneous, have been slower to 
change. Yet, heterogeneity should 
decrease the constituency-based 
motivations for legislators to prefer 
one committee assignment over 
another. Although this will not 
eliminate the problem of similar 
birds flocking together, it may 
moderate its effects. 

These demographic changes are 
accompanied by increasing inter- 
dependencies of social and eco- 
nomic life. No longer is it possible 
for citizens to ignore entirely the 
effects of events which may seem 
thousands of miles away. We have 
reached a point at which concrete 
political realities are forcing the 
urban legislator to be knowledge- 
able about agricultural policies; 
New Englanders to be as concerned 
about energy policy as legislators 
from oil-producing areas were a gen- 
eration ago; and all of them to feel 
acutely the effects of international 
monetary and trade developments 
which would not have interested 
their predecessors. Brooklyn legis- 
lators of the future should strive 
to serve on an agriculture commit- 
tee—or, for that matter, a committee 
dealing with foreign policy or mon- 
etary affairs—because their constitu- 
ents are likely to be as affected by 


such issues as by so-called urban 
legislation. Increased efficiency of 
communications will heighten our 
awareness of these interdependen- 
cies. 

Significant changes in committee 
composition have taken place in re- 
cent years, although such changes 
lag far behind the evolution of new 
public issues. Since 1971, for ex- 
ample, Speaker Carl Albert—re- 
sponding to pressures within his 
party—appointed a limited number 


of liberals to conservative-domi- 


nated committees. Appropriations, 
Armed Services and Internal Se- 
curity now have small, but vocal, 
liberal factions which have suc- 
ceeded in raising, if not always 
winning, issues which had pre- 
viously been given short shrift. An 
urban minority has built up con- 
siderable seniority on the Interior 
Committee; an activist minority on 
Foreign Affairs, including four sub- 
committee chairmen, is campaign- 
ing for a more vigorous congres- 
sional role in foreign policy mak- 
ing.17 Oftentimes, the appointment 
of nonconforming members meets 
with stout opposition from commit- 
tee chairmen, and the slow workings 
of the seniority system mean that 
committee shifts may trail political 
and social changes by a decade or 
more. 

In the shorter run, therefore, re- 
formers would do well to consider 
structural or procedural changes 
which would encourage a clash 
of interests and viewpoints within 
and between the committees. Such 
innovations take a variety of forms, 
and none are free of problems of 
implementation. A promising pack- 
age would include: recasting juris- 


17. John Maffre, “New Leaders, Staff 
Changes Stimulate House Foreign Affairs 
Committee,” National Journal 3 (19 June 
1971), pp. 1314-1322. 
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dictions to embrace. conflicting in- 
terests; encouraging of lateral mo- 
bility among committees, perhaps 
through membership rotation; and 
more sparing use of rules which 
discourage floor challenges to com- 
mittee measures. Such steps might 
help dissolve some of the excess 
rigidities of the committee system, 
not to mention its encrustation by 
special interests. 

The common goal of such innova- 
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tions would be to reduce as much 
as possible the costs of decision- 
making involvement by tangentially 
or distantly related interests. Only 
then will legislative decision mak- 
ing be able to counteract particular- 
istic pressures, so that the interests 
of the rest of us—what E. E. 
Schattschneider called “the remote, 
general, and public considerations” 
—can have an adequate voice in 
public policy. 
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ABSTRACT: (The need for congressmen to specialize and 
acquire expertise in a limited number of policy areas is so 
universally conceded as to be labelled a norm of legislative 
behavior. Specialization is intimately tied to the ability of 
Congress to make informed voting decisions on a wide range 
of issues; congressmen often rely upon expert colleagues for 
information and advice on bills beyond their own expertise. 
More importantly, specialization, especially as facilitated by 
the committee system, is an adaptive response to the resource 

_advantages possessed by the executive branch; specialization 
facilitates congressional performance of the oversight func- 
tion. In order to determine why and in what areas a congress- 
mart will specialize, attention must be given to the member's 

. goals, personal and professional background and electoral 
situation. Levels of specialization differ across the House and 
Senate, between national and state legislatures, across com- 
mittees, and over time. Specialization, particularly as mani- 
fested through the committee and subcommittee systems, has 
both intended and unintended consequences. Foremost 
among the latter is the differential access to government 
specialization provides various groups. Finally, the extent of 
specialization will be affected by changes in the committee 
system. 
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HE need for congressmen to 

specialize in a limited number 
of policy areas and thereby, presum- 
ably, to develop expertise has been 
recognized by observers of, and par- 
ticipants in, the legislative process. 
In a study of the United States Sen- 
ate, Matthews wrote that a senator 
was expected: “to specialize, to 
focus his energy and attention on the 
relatively few matters that come be- 
fore his committees or that directly 
and immediately affect his state.” 
Clapp’s work on the House of Rep- 
resentatives also affirmed the neces- 
sity of specialization; he wrote: 


The structure of the House and the ex- 
pectations and duties of members dictate 
reliance on the specialist; congressmen 
accomplish their business largely by re- 
‘lying on the judgment of others.” 


The importance of specialization is 
so universally conceded that it is 
commonly referred to as a norm of 
legislative behavior—thatis, a stand- 
ard of conduct governing the be- 
havior of the representative within 
the legislative arena. As a norm, 
specialization describes a type of 
behavior deemed appropriate by 
most other legislators; failure to 
comply with the norm may lead to 
the invoking of sanctions against the 
deviant member. That specialization 
is still a viable norm is evidenced 
by the work of Asher, who found 
that sizable majorities of nonfresh- 
man and freshman representatives 
agreed to its necessity.® 

Given the existence of a norm of 
specialization, the question be- 


1. Donald R. Matthews, U. S. Senators and 
Their World (New York: Vintage Books, 1960), 
p. 95. 

2. Charles L. Clapp, The Congressman: His 
Work As He Sees It (Garden City, N.Y.: An- 
chor Books, 1963), p. 27. 

3. Herbert B. Asher, “The Learning of 
Legislative Norms,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 67 (June 1973), pp. 499-513. 
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comes: why? The basic answer is 
that the volume and complexity of 
congressional business is too much 
for any single legislator to master. 
Rather, members must carve up the 
domain of legislative activity into 
manageable units, thereby placing a 
heavy reliance on fellow legislators 
for information and advice in areas in 
which the member has not acquired 
expertise. Indeed, the norm of 
specialization is intimately tied to 
the ability of congressmen to make 
informed decisions at the voting 
stage of the legislative process. Ob- 
servers have often argued that con- 
gressmen cannot possibly be fully 
informed on all the bills on which 
they must vote. Hence, the reliance 
on fellow legislators for information 
and advice has been posited as an 
economizing device whereby the 
legislator can make reasonably in- 
formed decisions without tremen- 
dous investments of his scarce 
resources.4 This reliance often de- 
pends upon specialization—that is, 
members often turn to colleagues 
who are recognized as experts in var- 
ious policy fields. 

Hence, at the very least, speciali- 
zation is functional for the legislative 
system in that it serves as a partial 
underpinning for an efficient mode 
of congressional decision making. 
However, this says little about the 


4. Donald R. Matthews and James A. Stim- 
son, “Decision Making by U.S. Representa- 
tives: A Preliminary Model” (Paper prepared 
for Conference on Political Decision Making 
sponsored by the Sperry-Hutchinson Founda- 
tion and the Department of Political Science 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., 10-11 April 1968); and Donald R. Mat- 
thews and James A. Stimson, “The Decision 
Making Approach to the Study of Legislative 
Behavior: The Example of the U.S. House of 
Representatives” (Paper prepared for the 
Sixty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New York, N.Y., 
2-6 September 1969). 
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quality or content of the decisions 
made. One can argue whether deci- 
sions made by specialists are neces- 
sarily wise decisions in the public 
interest, however it is defined. It 
is possible that specialization— 
however necessary it may be—may 
have some undesirable, unintended 
consequences. Before turning to a 
discussion of these consequences, 
some conditions conducive to the 
development and maintenance of 
specialization must be considered. 


THE REASONS FOR 
SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization in coping with the ex- 
ternal environment 


External constraints, such as the 
heavy demands placed upon the 
Congress, are certainly conducive to 
the development of a division of 
labor organized around substantive 
policy areas.| The expansion of the 
federal government in the 1960s into 
such areas as health care, space ex- 
ploration and education makes it 
even more difficult for the legislator 
to be a policy generalist.{ Also pro- 
moting specialization is the need for 
Congress to respond and adapt to an 
executive branch whose resources 
far exceed its own. It is not uncom- 
mon for high ranking administra- 
tion officials to bring to a congres- 
sional committee hearing an army of 
aides which exceeds in size the 
committee’s membership and staff. 
The comparison is often made be- 
tween the meager personnel and in- 
formational resources available to 
the Congress and the abundant re- 
sources available to the executive. 

“Hence, the Congress must cope 
with a powerful executive branch, 
and the most frequently cited coping 
mechanism is clearly the congres- 
sional committee and subcommittee 


system. As Morrow has observed, a 
basic purpose of the committee sys- 
tem was to create a division of labor 
which would facilitate “some means 
of expertise in policy review and 
legislative oversight.”5lIt is not en- 
tirely clear that the structure of the 
contemporary committee system is 
simply a response to executive 
branch advantages| While Morrow 
has asserted that the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 “‘pro- 
vided for major committee consoli- 
dation to accomodate organizational 
changes accomplished within the 
executive branch,” Neustadt, on the 
contrary, argued thatthe shape of the 
bureaucracy was a reflection of the 
jurisdiction of the committees and 
subcommittees—although he recog- 
nized that the relationship between 
the legislative and executive struc- 
tures might be reciprocal.” However 
the relationship goes, it is clear that 
specialization is an adaptive re- 
sponse to some external constraints 
impinging upon the Congress. 

Lest the above discussion leave 
the impression that committee- 
related specialization is solely a re- 
sponse to the presence of the power- 
ful executive branch of today, the 
reader should keep in mind the 
words of Hasbrouck, who wrote at a 
time when legislative-executive re- 
lations were far different: 


(touching any proposal of new legisla- 
on in so diverse a country as the United 
States, there are a multitude of technical 
problems. A committee facilitates the 
use of experts. It forms a means of com- 


5. William L. Morrow, Congressional 
Committees (New York: Charles Scribner's 
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municating with the executive depart- 
ments, and may call technical officials or 
members of the cabinet before it. Draft- 
ing experts of the Legislative Counsel 
are available to perfect the form of the 
bill, to delve into the constitutional prob- 
lems which it involves, and to provide 
material for the report. The committee 
system had the advantages of high 
specialization:® 


This suggests that the very existence 
of a committee system has an inde- 
pendent impact on the development 
of specialization, regardless of the 
state of legislative-executive rela- 
tions. Of course, the degree to which 
the committee system is institu- 
tionalized is affected by the shape 
of the external environment. 


Specialization and the individual 
legislator 


The discussion can now move 
from the macro level—the functions 
which specialization serves for the 
congressional system at large—to the 
micro level. Here the question is: 
given that specialization is a desira- 
ble goal, how does one guarantee 
that the individual legislator will 
specialize? Why should a represent- 
ative expend scarce resources to ac- 
quire expertise ina relatively narrow 
area? One possible answer is that 
failure to comply with the norm of 
specialization would lead to sanc- 
tions, perhaps in the form of less de- 
sirable committee assignments or 
lowered effectiveness in getting pet 
legislation passed. Yet, internal 
legislative sanctions are not readily 
invoked; furthermore, even if im- 
posed, they may be largely ineffec- 
tive in influencing the behavior of 
certain legislators. For example, the 
senator or representative with aspi- 


8. Paul D. Hasbrouck, Party Government 
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Macmillan, 1927), pp. 69-70. 
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rations toward another office may 
feel safe in ignoring his colleagues; 
the entrenched member from a safe 
district may feel secure from any 
possible legislative sanctions. One 
must look beyond the threat of sanc- 
tions to the positive advantages and 
rewards available to the member 
who specializes. 

Certainly, a plausible general 
proposition is that members will 
specialize if such an activity pro- 
motes the achievement of goals im- 
portant to them. Such goals may 
range from: avoiding sanctions to 
achieving genuine influence in the 
legislature; winning reelection to 
moving on to another office, or pro- 
moting benefits for the district to 
solving major national problems by 
the formulation of sound policies. 
Obviously, these goals can be highly 
interdependent: career advance- 
ment may be furthered by policy in- 
itiatives; policy initiatives may be 
furthered by the acquisition of 
influence in the legislature. It is 
clear that representatives with seri- 
ous legislative objectives and con- 
cerns for accruing seniority will be 
more likely ceteris paribus to 
specialize than members with pro- 
gressive ambitions and without 
major policy goals.® 

While a member’s goals will help 
explain whether or not he will 
specialize, other factors must be con- 
sidered as well in accounting for the 
areas in which he chooses to spe- 
cializé. Matthews cites three such 
factors: (1) personal and professional 
background; (2) perceptions of the 
concerns of present and future con- 
stituents; and (3) committee assign- 
ment.?© One’s background, district 
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and even one’s committee assign- 
ment(s) may determine the fields in 
which a member specializes. This is 
_ clearly illustrated in the comments 
of former Mississippi Congressman 
Frank Smith: 


When I came to the House of Represent- 
atives, I wanted to be a responsible 
member, with both a voice and a vote in 
historic decisions made by Congress. If 
my constituents were to give me this 
freedom, I felt that I had to render them 
special service in areas of major concern 
to the district. This called for specializa- 
tion in flood control and water resource 
development. . . .The interest of my 
district dictated my field of specializa- 
tion in the House, but the decision to 
specialize in some legislative field is au- 
tomatic for the member who wants to ex- 
ercise any influence.!! 


With respect to committee assign- 
ments, Fenno discusses the ways 
in which congressmen are assigned 
to various committees.12 Quite 
clearly, legislators who received 
their desired assignments and mem- 
bers who were coopted onto more 
prestigious committees are more 
likely to perform the activities re- 
quired by specialization than mem- 
bers who were placed on a commit- 
tee they did not seek. In short, spe- 
cialization need not automatically 
follow simply because the legislator 
is assigned to a committee; indi- 
vidual goals and situations must also 
be taken into account. 
Modifications in the criteria used 
to assign members to committees 
may facilitate specialization. For ex- 
ample, Masters states that, compared 
with criteria such as reelection pros- 
pects, seniority and geography, a 
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representatives professional back- 
ground is seldom the major deter- 
minant of his committee assign- 
ment.!3 A better matching of the 
member's background with his com- 
mittee and subcommittee assign- 
ments would undoubtedly make 
specialization more attractive to him. 
Similarly, a greater attention to the 
needs and problems of the legis- 
lator’s constituency in assigning him 
to a committee would- most likely 
provide stronger incentives for the 
member to become expert in the 
work of the committee. However, a 
greater reliance on background and 
constituency criteria may have nega- 
tive consequences for the policy 
decisions adopted—a theme to be 
developed in a later section of this 
paper. 


VARIATIONS IN LEVELS OF 
SPECIALIZATION 


House-Senate differences 


The assertion that membership on 
committees and subcommittees is 
likely to lead to policy specialization 
and expertise is acceptable enough, 
although one should recognize that 
there are variations across commit- 
tees and over time, ‘as well as differ- 
ences between the House and the 
Senate. With respect to the latter, 
Fenno has written: 


Senators do not specialize as intensively 
or as exclusively in their committee work 
as House members do. Since decision- 
making is less committee-centered, 
there is less reward in committee-baséd 
specialization. Since committees are 
more permeable, it is easier for the com- 
mittee nonmember to involve himself in 


13. Nicholas A. Masters, “House Commit- 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 93RD CONGRESS* 


HOUSE SENATE 


Committee Subcommittee Committee Subcommittee 


1.6 3.5 2.6 9.7 

* The figures include all subcommittees—standing, special and ad hoc—of only the 
standing committees. Committee chairman and ranking minority members are included 
in the subcommittee tallies only when they have specific assignments; automatic ex 


officio memberships on subcommittees are not counted. 


TABLE 2 


SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMANSHIPS IN THE 93RD CONGRESS 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF PERCENT OF NUMBER OF PERCENT OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES DEMOCRATIC SENATE DEMOCRATIC House 
CHAIRED SENATORS DEMOCRATS REPRESENTATIVES DEMOCRATS 
0 2 3.5 124 52.1 
1 16 28.1 Í 107 44.9 
2 24 42.1 7 3.0 
3 8 14.0 0 0.0 
4 6 10.5 0 0.0 
5 1 18 0 0.0 
Totals 57* 100.0 238+ 100.0 


* The total includes Harry Byrd of Virginia. 


+ The total excludes the Speaker and Majority Leader. In addition, there were three 
vacancies at the start of the 93rd Congress in seats which had been held by Democrats. 


any committee’s subject matter. And, 
since he serves on so many committees 
and subcommittees, the average Senator 
must, perforce, spread his efforts over a 
greater span of subjects than the average 
Representative.14 


Support for Fenno’s argument is 
given in table 1 which presents the 
mean number of committee and sub- 
committee assignments for House 
and Senate members at the outset of 
the 93rd Congress. 

‘More striking evidence of House- 
Senate differences is provided by an 
examination of the number of sub- 
committee chairmanships held by 
Democratic members in both bodies 
at the outset of the 93rd Congress; 


14. Fenno, Congressmen in Committees, p. 
172. 


the appropriate data are given in 
table 2. While almost all Democratic 
senators have at least one subcom- 
mittee chairmanship, fewer than half 
of the House Democrats are in the 
same position. When a Democratic 
senator chairs an average of two sub- 
committees in addition to his mem- 
bership on others, then, quite 
clearly, the degree to which he can 
become a specialist in one particular 
area is limited. 


National-state differences 


A focus on state legislatures— 
while not our central concern here— 
would reveal major differences in 
the importance of specialization and 
would provide additional insights 
into the conditions which facilitate 
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it. In their four-state study, Wahlke 
and his colleagues compiled a list of 
forty-two rules of the game per- 
ceived by state legislators.15 No- 
where on the list was specialization 
explicitly mentioned, although one 
might view some of the items far 
down on the list, such as ability and 
intelligence—number 24—and com- 
mitment to job—number 3]—as at 
least approximations of a norm of 
specialization. One fact of state leg- 
islative life which contributes to the 
lesser importance assigned to spe- 
cialization is the high turnover of 
personnel characterizing many state 
legislatures— a situation which con- 
trasts sharply with the career- 
oriented Congress. Obviously, if 
tenure in office is shorter, the likeli- 
hood of developing expertise is less. 

Numerous reasons for higher turn- 
over at the state level can be cited: 
(1) the electoral properties of the dis- 
tricts; (2) the personal goals of the 
state legislators;1® and (3) the lower 
levels of legislative professionalism 
in many state bodies. Profession- 
alism is commonly measured by 
legislators’ salaries, the length of 
legislative sessions and the availa- 
bility of staff resources.17 More 
highly professionalized legislatures 
are presumed to be more attractive to 
the member and, therefore, charac- 
terized by lower turnover. As the re- 
port of the Citizen Conference on 
State Legislatures notes, in 1970 
legislative salaries ranged from $200 
per two year session in New Hamp- 


15. John C. Wahlke, et. al., The Legislative 
System (New York: John Wiley, 1962), pp. 
146-147. 

16. James D. Barber, The Lewmakers (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965). 

17. Jobn Grumm, “The Effects of Legisla- 
tive Structure on Legislative Performance,” in 
State and Urban Politics, ed. Richard Hoffer- 
bertand Ira Sharkansky (Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown, 1971), pp. 298—322. 
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shire to $19,200 per year in Cali- 
fornia.1® Finally, if one combines 
the turnover rate in a legislature 
with the degree to which the com- 
mittee system has become institu- 
tionalized in that legislature, an 
even greater diversity in the de- 
velopment and significance of 
specialization at the state level can 
be envisaged. It seems likely that 
legislatures with high turnover and 
weak committee systems will ex- 
perience difficulties in dividing up 
their workloads efficiently. This 
suggests that other actors will move 
in to fill the void created by low 
levels of specialization and exper- 
tise: gubernatorial initiatives and in- 
terest group inputs are likely to be 
particularly influential. 


Committee differences 


If the committee system tends to 
facilitate specialization, then the 
presence of subcommittees is likely 
to produce additional specialization. 
Even here there is great diversity 
among congressional committees. 
In the 93rd Congress Ways and 
Means, Rules and Internal Security 
in the House had no standing sub- 
committees, as did Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences in the Senate. The 
absence of subcommittees is re- 
flected in low levels of specializa- 
tion, at least on Ways and Means. 
Manley asserts that there is no norm 
of specialization on Ways and 
Means, that “in keeping with the or- 
ganizational structure of the Com- 
mittee, the division of labor on the 
Committee is not spelled out in any 
detail.”19 In a similar vein, Fenno 


18. John Burns, The Sometime Govern- 
ments: Report of the Citizen Conference on 
State Legislatures (New York: Bantam Books, 
1971), p. 137. 

19. John F. Manley, The Politics of Finance 
(Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1970), p. 94. 
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notes that “so long as there are no . 
subcommittees, specialization will 
remain at a low level on Ways and 
Means.”2° This is not to argue that 
the existence of subcommittees is a 
necessary and sufficient condition 
for specialization; Fenno cites the 
case of Education and Labor as a 
committee with subcommittees, but 
with alow level of specialization.*! It 
is probably accurate to conclude, as 
’. does Fenno,?2 that the existence of 
subcommittees is simply a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition of 
specialization. 

In contrast to those committees , 
which operate without subcommit- 
tees are the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate, 

' each of which had thirteen subcom- 
mittees in the first session of the 93rd 
Congress. Fenno asserted that the 
House committee approached its 
decision-making tasks by a heavy re- 
liance on subcommittees and spe- 
cialization. He wrote: 


Each subcommittee was given jurisdic- 
tion over a group of budget estimates, 
and each group of estimates formed the 
basis of an appropriation bill. In large 
part, the subcommittee structure paral- 
lels the structure of the executive 
branch . . . The Committee at work is 
the Committee compartmentalized . . . 
for the ordinary committee member, 
compartmentalization does mean that 90 
to 95 per cent of his committee time and 
_ energy will be expended in the work of 
his subcommittees.?3 


Temporal differences . 


' Finally—in addition to differences 
between committees in the same 


20. Fenno, Congressmenin Committees, p. 
105. . 

21. Ibid., p. 103. 

22. Ibid., p. 105. 

23. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The Power of the 
Purse (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1966), 
pp. 130, 135. 
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branch of Congress and variations 
across the House and Senate— 
diversity appears also along a tem- 
poral dimension, with the most 
significant trend being a prolifera- 
tion of the number of subcommittees 
since the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Morrow states that in 
1945 there were 97 standing sub- 
committees in the House and 34 in 
the Senate,24 while the comparable’ 
figures for 1967 were 101 and 80, re- 
spectively. For the 93rd Congress 
the numbers are 119 and 120, clearly 
indicating a continuing growth in the 
number of subcommittees. This pro- 
liferation is probably understated by 
excluding from consideration spe- 
cial and‘ad hoc subcommittees of 
which there can be a substantial 
number.?5 Hence, the opportunity 
for specializing, as reflected in the 
number of subcommittees extant, 
appears to be increasing. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
SPECIALIZATION 


Intended consequences 


Some of the end results, of 
specialization are quite clearly de-- 
sirable and intended, but others 
may, in fact, be undesirable and 
unintended. A number of conse- 
quences in the former category have 
already been mentioned. For exam- 
ple, at the system level specializa- 
tion enables the Congress to handle 
increasingly complex business and 
to cope, in part, with an executive- 
dominated environment. In addi- 
tion, Eulau argues that specializa- 
tion, as reflected in committee pro- 


- liferation, produces committees and 


24, Morrow, Congressional Committees, p. 
39. ` A 
25. Donald G. Tacheron and Morris K. 
Udall, The Job of. the Congressman 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), p. 
169. 
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subcommittees accessible to con- 
flicting interests, which is functional 
for the resolution of conflict.26 At 
the individual level the need for 
specialization, particularly as man- 
ifested through the subcommittee 
structure, provides opportunities for 
“less senior legislators to gain pres- 
tige and to follow their interests and 
exploit their abilities as they could 
not in a seniority-governed commit- 
tee system which tolerated no 
subcommittees.”27 Along this line, 
Ornstein states that one result of re- 
cent House Democratic reforms will 
be to distribute subcommittee chair- 
manships among a wider number 
of relatively junior Democratic rep- 
resentatives.28 


Unintended consequences 


Of course, there are drawbacks to 
specialization for both the individ- 
ual legislator and the congressional 
system, particularly to the extent 
to which specialization is tied to 
the subcommittee structure. For ex- 
ample, the many subcommittee 
assignments of a congressman 
—mainly a senator—are certainly 
counterproductive to the develop- 
ment of member expertise. At the 
system level there is the danger of 
overspecialization and overcom- 
partmentalization of legislative ac- 
tivity. Morrow cites the case of Rep- 
resentative John Brademas who 


26. Heinz Eulau, “The Committees in a 
Revitalized Congress,” in Congress: The First 
Branch of Government, ed. Alfred de Grazia 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1967), p. 
210. 

27. George Goodwin, Jr., “Subcommittees: 
The Miniature Legislatures of Congress,” in 
The Congressional System: Notes and Read- 
ings, ed. Leroy N. Rieselbach (Belmont, Cal.: 
Wadsworth, 1970), p. 93. 

28. Norman J. Omstein, “Change in the 
House: Prospects for °73 and Beyond,” 
mimeographed. 
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warned about the “minimum of 
facilities we have for integrating pol- 
icy in a comprehensive fashion.”2® 
Certainly, recent proposed reforms 
dealing with the budgetary process 
represent a response to the undesira- 
ble consequences of congressional 
overspecialization and overcom- 
partmentalization. For example, in 
early 1973 a bipartisan joint commit- 
tee recommended that a new com- 
mittee on the budget be formed in 
each house. As described by Con- 
gressional Quarterly, the “commit- 
tee would set an annual ceiling on 
spending, appropriations, and the 
national debt, and recommend a 
target for revenue to be raised.”2° 
This proposed reform is obviously a 
reaction to the fragmented, uncom- 
prehensive fashion in which Con- 
gress handles the budget and un- 
doubtedly reflects the fragmentation 
of congressional responsibility for 
the budget: revenue measures origi- 
nating in certain committees, appro- 
priations in others and authoriza- 
tions in yet others. 

A more subtle consequence of 


. specialization, particularly as linked 


to the subcommittee system, con- 
cerns the access of public and pri- 
vate groups to legislative decision 
makers. For example, Ripley talks 
of subgovernments*! which may 
“dominate policy-making in indi- 
vidual subject matter areas,” and de- 
scribes these subgovernments as: 


ordinarily composed of a few key 
bureaucrats, a few key interest group 
representatives, and a few key commit- 
tee members (typically subcommittee 
chairmen and ranking minority mem- 


29. Morrow, Congressional Committees, p. 
21. 

30. “The Budget: A Legislative Strategy 
Begins To Unfold,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report 31 (10 February 1973), p. 261. 

31. Douglass Cater, Power in Washington 
(New York: Random House, 1964). 
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bers). Critical decisions are made at the 


subcommittee level and routinely 
ratified in full committee and on the 
floor. Thus the few individuals in the 
subgovernment essentially make policy, 
particularly on matters that are seem- 
ingly routine.®? 

In a similar fashion McConnell dis- 
. cusses the phenomenon .of cli- 
entelism or what he more criti- 
cally labels the capture of segments 
of public power by private inter- 
ests;33 Fenno discusses the “‘inter- 
est-sympathy-leniency syndrome,” 
which refers to the situation in 
which appropriations subcommit- 
tees charged with jurisdiction over 
` agency budgets, in fact, become ad- 
vocates for the agencies and the par- 
ticular clientele which the agencies 
serve.*4 What Ripley, McConnell 
and Fenno are all asserting is that 
small, specialized governmental 
structures, such as subcommittees, 
may be coopted by the very groups 
they were supposed to oversee or, at 
the very least, may provide differen- 
tial access to government for certain 
groups, often at the expense of 
others. 

While McConnell cites numerous 
instances in which the policies 
adopted by coopted decision-makers 
benefit private groups, it is not the 
case that the public interest must 
necessarily be adversely affected by 
the marriage of public power and 
private groups. However, what is 
clear about subgovernmental de- 
cision making is that the subgovern- 


32. Randall B. Ripley, “Party Leaders and 
Standing Committees in the House of Rep- 
_resentatives,” Working Papers on House 
Committee Organization and Operation. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973), p. 9. 

33. Grant McConnell, Private Power and 
American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1966). 

34, Fenno, Power of the Purse, p. 141. 
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ments “cannot be expected to con- 
sult more than a narrow range of 
interests in making their deci- 
sions.”?5 Hence, the serious pos- 
sibility exists that groups with legiti- 
mate interests will be excluded from 
the decision-making process and 
thereby suffer from, or fail to profit 
by, the policies adopted. 

This exclusion of a diversity of in- 
puts and viewpoints might well be 
exacerbated by giving greater atten- - 
tion to the criteria of professional 
background and constituency needs 
in the assigning of congressmen to 
committees and subcommittees. 
Greater reliance on these criteria, as 
suggested by some, might facilitate 
specialization and expertise; how- 
ever, it would also guarantee that 
certain groups would receive sym- 
pathetic hearings at the expense of 
others and that certain basic ques- 
tions would remain unasked and un- 
derlying assumptions, unchal- 
lenged. For example, when many 
members of the House Agriculture 
Committee are themselves in agri- 
culture and serve on subcommittees _ 
which deal with commodities of in- 
terest to their local constituents, it is 
not likely that concern about the na- 
tional impact of farm programs will 
outweigh the need to protect local; 
agricultural interests. Since the pre- 
ponderance of the membership of 
the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee comes from the 
western United States, it is not sur- 
prising that “the Committee remains 
an arena in which commercial user 
groups (as opposed to conservation- 
ist groups) are likely to obtain their 
most favorable governmental treat- 
ment. 36 


35. Ripley, “Party Leaders,” p. 9. 
36. Fenno, Congressmen in Committees, 
p. 64. 
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SPECIALIZATION AND 
COMMITTEE REFORM 


The structure of the congressional 
committee system is currently un- 
dergoing close scrutiny, particularly 
by the Bolling Select Committee on 
Committees. Numerous reforms 
have been proposed—some likely to 
be adopted and others less so. The 
key point is that change in the com- 
mittee structure has consequences 
for the levels of congressional spe- 
cialization. For example, one pro- 
posed reform is to reduce the num- 
ber of committees, the size of the 
reduction differing across proposals. 
Such a reform would be accom- 
panied by an increase in the number 
of subcommittees, and this would 
have differential consequences for 
the House and Senate. As tables 1 
and 2 indicate, the number of sub- 
committee assignments and chair- 
manships per House member is not 
that great; it would be feasible to 
distribute additional subcommittee 
assignments and chairmanships to 
a relatively unburdened House 
membership, This would probably 
be functional for specialization since 
it would give a greater number of 
members a vested interest in the 
influence of their subcommittees, 
thereby probably increasing over- 
sight—particularly if subcommittee 
chairmen acquired additional pre- 
rogatives in areas such as subcom- 
mittee staffing and investigations. 
In the Senate, however, an increase 
in the number of subcommittees 
may be dysfunctional for specializa- 
tion since senators are already over- 
burdened by subcommittee assign- 
ments. In fact, one may argue that 
no matter how the committee system 
is restructured, the Senate, because 
of its smaller size, is confronted 
with a work overload. This might 


lead to an increasing Senate reliance 
on committee and personal staff, as 
well as a willingness to expand the 
informational resources available to 
senators. 

Another proposed reform involves 
the rotation of committee chairman- 
ships and even of committee 
assignments—-that is, a limit would 
be placed on the number of years a 
member could chair or serve on a 
committee. If becoming a specialist 
requires years of committee ex- 
perience, then such a reform could 
be dysfunctional for specialization 
—especially if, in conjunction with 
electoral defeats, it led to a sudden, 
high turnover on a committee. Of 
course, modifications in the proposal 
could prevent such a situation. On 
the other hand, an enforced, but lim- 
ited, circulation of congressmen 
across committees could lead to the 
Congress taking a more comprehen- 
sive view of issues while preserv- 
ing the advantages of specializa- 
tion. Again, one should recognize 
that changing the committee struc- 
ture will affect the extent of spe- 
cialization. 


CONCLUSION 


As is often the case in discussing 
Congress, one cannot offer a 
straightforward, unqualified conclu- 
sion. While specialization, particu- 
larly as related to the committee 
system, is obviously a necessity if 
Congress is to perform its law- 
making and oversight functions, the 
end results of specialization are not 
uniformly positive. The fragmenta- 
tion of decision making, the differen- 
tial access encouraged by the com- 
mittee and subcommittee system 
and the norm of specialization may 
prevent the Congress from taking a 
comprehensive view of major issues. 
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Yet, no one is suggesting that Con- 
gress could perform without the di- 
vision of labor encouraged by the 
committee system and maintained 
by the norm of specialization. One 
might argue that, within the general 
requirement for a division of labor, 
one can make incremental adjust- 
ments which will lessen the chance 
of undesirable consequences. For 
example, the assignment of mem- 
bers of subcommittees where no 
clientele interest exists is a strategy 
used by the House Appropriations 
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Committee to develop expertise and 
to avoid the pitfalls of the “interest- 
sympathy-leniency” syndrome dis- 
cussed by Fenno. Recent proposals, 
such as additional congressional staff 
and the creation of congressional as- 
sessment and evaluation agencies, 
may enable Congress to engage in 
specialization more effectively, 
while minimizing its potential dis- 
advantages. But, certainly, the need 
for committee-related specialization 
will remain unchallenged for the 
foreseeable future. 


House-Senate Relationships: Comity and Conflict 
By WALTER J. OLESZEK 


ABSTRACT: Although equal in power, the national House 
and Senate differ in more ways than they are similar. They 
differ in size, rules and procedures, policy biases, customs 
and traditions, terms of office, constitutional responsibilities, 
constituencies and in numerous other ways. Moreover, each 
chamber is jealous of its powers and prerogatives and gener- 
ally suspicious of the other body. Despite their differences, 
the two houses must still work together if policy recommenda- 
tions are to be enacted into law. Two principal legislative 
devices serve to join senators and representatives together on 
matters of common concern: conference committees and joint 
committees. In this analysis, two important aspects of confer- 
ence procedure are explored: the conferee selection process 
and the question of who wins in conference, the House or the 
Senate. Joint committees, although used since the First Con- 
gress, are viewed negatively by many members. Given both 
the variety and uses of joint committees, itis worth identifying 
some of the factors which facilitate their creation. Finally, two 
principal suggestions are offered to better facilitate interhouse 
cooperation—more contact between respective party leaders 
of each house and the development of parallel committee 
jurisdictions. Of course, the goal of interhouse cooperation 
needs to be balanced against the requirement that each house 
present and defend different and conflicting points of view on 
the issues of the day. 


Walter J. Oleszek is Professional Staff Member of the House Select Committee on 
Committees, on leave from the Congressional Research Service. He is also Lecturer 
at the University of Maryland, Associate Diréctor of the Washington Semester 
Program of the State University of New York and author of several articles on the 
national legislative process. 
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O SPEAK of the Congress im- 

plies a unity between the 
House and Senate which is often 
lacking, given their different sizes, 
terms of office, constitutional re- 
sponsibilities, constituencies and 
` rules and procedures. Moreover, 
each legislative body has developed 
different customs and traditions, and 
this affects their relationships with 
‘one another. For example, even 
though the Constitution grants the 
House authority for initiating all 
revenue-raising measures, by cus- 
tom, the House also initiates appro- 
priation measures. Over the years 
the Senate has sometimes chal- 
lenged the House’s prerogatives in 
this area, only to have the House 
vigorously defend what it considers 
a fundamental right. 

Each chamber, too, is thought to 
play different roles. For example, 
scholars have claimed that the con- 

. temporary Senate is the forum in 
which innovative ideas and policies 
are often first introduced and com- 
municated to the nation.! This, com- 
bined with the generally greater 
media coverage accorded its mem- 
bers, helps to explain why, in recent 
years, the Senate has become a rich 
source of aspirants to the presidency. 
` The House, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to be more thorough in its 
committee and floor work—that is, 
representatives are expected to be 
better informed specialists than 
senators who are usually less expert 
in the technical details of many bills. 
As one representative has written: 
“if the Senate has been the nation’s 
great forum, the House has been its 
workshop.’ 


1. See, for example, Nelson Polsby, 
“Strengthening Congress in National Policy- 
making,” Yale Review 59 (Summer 1970), 

pp. 481-497. 

2. Quoted in Charles Clapp, The Con- 
gressman (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1963), p. 39. 
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Finally, the House and Senate 
reflect different political and policy 
biases. Recent evidence has shown 
that the contemporary Senate is 
more liberal than the House on vari- 
ous issues.? Thus, the House, for ex- 
ample, will often view suspiciously 
legislation enacted by the other 
body. Fresh evidence of the 
jealousy, suspicion and rivalry 
which exist between the chambers 
occurred on May 23, 1973, when the 
House failed to override President 
Richard Nixon’s veto of a meas- 
ure—S. 518—which would require 
Senate confirmation of the director 
and deputy director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. One 
of the arguments offered to sustain 
the president’s veto was that pre- 
sented by a representative who ar- 
gued that the bill “would have a 
negative and destructive effect on 
the leadership of the House in fiscal 
affairs. As you know, our leadership 
in this field is already being eroded 
by back-door appropriations proce- 
dures that have been invoked in the 
other body.” Another member added 
that if the bill were enacted the 
budget director would become the 
““Senate’s man,” something the 
House would not want.4 

Despite all their differences, the 
two houses still have to work to- 
gether if measures are to be enacted 
into law. The question, then, which 
serves as the central focus of this 
paper is: how do the two houses rec- 
oncile their differences? In explor- 
ing this question two devices will be - 
examined—conference committees 
and joint committees. Both devices 
represent the principal formal means 
for joining together members from 


~ 3. Sam Kernell, “Is the Senate More Lib- 
eral Than the House?” Journal of Politics 35 
(May 1973), pp. 332-363. 

4. 119 Congressional Record, 23 May 
1973, daily ed., pp. H3913, H3916. 
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each chamber to resolve common 
problems. Given that each is a sepa- 
rate and complex topic in its own 
right, this analysis will focus only on 
selected aspects of each: for confer- 
ence committees, problems regard- 
ing the selection of conferees and 
the respective influence of each 
chamber in conference; for joint 
committees, an examination of sev- 
eral factors which have led to their 
creation. Finally, several sugges- 
tions will be offered as possible 
methods for improving relationships 
between the two chambers. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


A bicameral legislature requires 
some means to resolve disagree- 
ments over legislation. Conference 
committees serve that function for 
the Congress. Although nowhere 
mentioned in the Constitution and 
hardly known outside Capitol Hill, 
conference committees are a vital 
part of the legislative process. As one 
representative concluded: 


When I came to Congress I had no com- 
prehension of the importance of the con- 
ference committees which actually write 
legislation. We all know that important 
laws are drafted there, but I don’t think 
one person ina million has any apprecia- 
tion of their importance and the process 
by which they work.® 


Used since the first Congress, con- 
ference committees are composed 
invariably of legislators from the 
committees of jurisdiction in each 
house, but are accountable to their 
respective chambers. Their impor- 
tance stems from two key factors: (1) 
conferees make important policy de- 
cisions which are usually accepted 
by each house; and (2) the most im- 


portant bills usually involve confer-. 


ences, for example, appropriations, 


5. Clapp, The Congressman, p. 276. 
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‘taxes and defense. Hence, as key par- 


ticipants in an important stage of 
legislative policy making, itis impor- 


‘tant to know (1) how conferees are 


selected; (2) the problems of the 
selection process; and (3) what re- 
forms have been proposed to resolve 
them. 

For both houses, three rules or 
precedents govern the selection of 
conferees: (1) the Speaker or Presid- 
ing Officer, as the case may be, is 
formally to appoint conferees— 
although in actual practice commit- 
tee chairmen, usually in consulta- 
tion with their ranking minority 
members, select them; (2) they are to 
be named from the committee or 
subcommittee ofjurisdiction; and (3) 
at least a majority ofthe conferees are 
to represent the majority view of 
their chamber. Although the last 
precedent is of long standing dura- 
tion, it has sometimes been violated 
on controversial measures, such as 
antibusing and the supersonic trans- 
port (SST). 

For example, on December 18, 
1970, Senator William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin charged that four of the 
seven conferees on the Department 
of Transportation appropriation 
bill—H.R. 17755—were supporters 
of the SST, even though the Senate 
had voted to defeat this proposal. 
Proxmire said: 


They stacked the conferees. It is no se- 
cret that the real controversy in the trans- 
portation appropriation bill is the SST. 
Sure, there are differences of opinion on 
other matters, but the controversial issue 
that really divides the country and the ' 
Senate, on which there was so much de- 
bate, is the SST. There is no secret that 
the conferees were appointed who 
would vote for the SST, which is a direct 
and express violation of the rules of the 
Senate.§ 


6. 116 Congressional Record, 18 Decem- 
ber 1970, p. 42402. 
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Senator Warren Magnuson of Wash- 
ington rejected Proxmire’s conten- 
tion, noting that “conferees on the 
Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill are not appointed 
simply on the basis of their position 
on the SST. That is only one minor 
part of the bill.” 

A question, then, that has never 
been fully answered in either house 
is: which criteria shall determine 
whether a senator or representative 
has supported the majority position 
of his chamber? The usual practice 
has been that a member’s vote on 
final passage is indicative of his 
overall position on a measure. 
Hence, a member’s position on final 
passage outweighs any antecedent 
vote on a particular amendment(s). 
However, other legislators argue 
that conferees should be selected 
according to their stand on the prin- 
cipal matters of disagreement be- 
tween the two houses. Yet, still un- 
answered is the question of who is to 
determine the principal matter(s) in 
disagreement. 

To help resolve this dilemma, 
legislators in both houses have pro- 
posed various reforms. On January 6, 
1973, Representative Pierre du Pont 
of Delaware offered the following 
amendment to the rules of the 
House: 


A majority of the House members of a 
. conference committee shall have indi- 
cated by their votes their support of the 
bill as passed by the House of their con- 
currence in the prevailing opinion of the 
House on matters of disagreement with 
the Senate. The responsibility to insure 
that a majority of the House members ofa 
conference committee are in agreement 
with and intend to support the significant 
provisions of the bill as passed by the 
House shall rest with the Speaker.® 


7. Ibid. 
8. 119 Congressional Record, 6 January 
1973, daily ed., p. E38. 
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The effect of the latter sentence 
would be either to require or to per- 
mit the Speaker in his discretion to 
ask each member he is about to ap- 
point whether that member supports 
the measure as adopted by the 
House. This approach would avoid 
the confusions inherent in both the 
examination of how individual 
members voted on the different parts 
of a bill and the determination of 
which part of the bill is the most cru- 
cial. It relies on the word of indi- 
vidual members, which is an ac- 
cepted practice in the House. Fur- 
thermore, it would imply that the 
Speaker may go beyond the mem- 
bership of the reporting committee, 
if necessary, in appointing con- 
ferees. 

As another example of a reform 
proposal, Senator Fred Harris of Ok- 
lahoma recommended in 1972 that: 
“committee chairmen should pre- 
sent recommendations [regarding 
conferees] to the majority leader 
who would then forward them to the 
presiding officer ofthe Senate unless 
he found that they were not consis- 
tent with . . . the position of the 
Senate on the bill in question.” 
Senator Harris’ proposal failed to 
win the support of his colleagues, al- 
though a variation of it did. On April 
13, 1972, the Senate Democratic 
Conference adopted a resolution 
which states that committee chair- 
man shall make certain that at least a 
majority of the Senate’s conferees 
support the majority position of an 
issue.1° Some of the factors govern- 
ing a chairman’s decision include: 
seniority on a committee or sub- 
committee, special knowledge or 
familiarity with the subject matter 
and particular interest a measure 
represents to a senator’s state. 

9. 118 ee Record, 19 April 


1972, daily ed., p. $6387 
10. Ibid. 
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The conferee selection process is 
important, for that procedure often 
determines the contents of the final 
legislative product. Also, the report 
resulting from a conference is not 
always the product of conflict be- 
tween two opposing chambers, as 
one might infer from reading the 
literature on conferences or the floor 
remarks of conferees who usually 
state how vigorously they defended 
the position of their chamber against 
opposing arguments of the other.1! 

For example, it seems clear that 
conflict between the chambers gen- 
erally occurs in most appropriation 
conferences.!2 The House, with its 
strong budget-cutting ethos, views 
the Senate as generally more irre- 
sponsible: on fiscal matters. The 
House Appropriations Committee 
usually reduces agency funding re- 
quests and leaves the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in the posi- 
tion of an appellate body which 
listens to federal officials argue for 
restoration of funds eliminated or cut 
by the House. However, the tradi- 
tional appellate function of the Sen- 
ate in appropriation matters may be 
changing, at least in defense matters. 
In a study of congressional actions on 
defense budgets from 1960 to 1970, 
Arnold Kantor found that the Senate 
was even more critical than the 
House in reducing budget requests 
and no longer played its traditional 


11l. See, David L. Paletz, Influence in Con- 
gress: An Analysis of the Nature and Effects 
of Conference Committees Utilizing Case 
Studies of Poverty, Traffic Safety, and Con- 
gressional Redistricting Legislation (Ph.D. 
diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1970). 

12. See, for example, Richard Fenno, The 
Power of the Purse: Appropriations Politics 
in Congress (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1966), chap. 12; and Jeffrey Pressman, House 
vs. Senate: Conflict in the Appropriations 
Process (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966). 
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role of “dependably restoring House 
cuts.”!3 Given this development, 
conferees from the respective ap- 
propriations committees are now 
likely to clash not only about policy 
and program considerations, but 
over which chamber is really after 
economy in government. 

Moreover, given that the contem- 
porary Senate is said to be more lib- 
eral than the House, conferees from 
liberal House committees often 
agree more with a bill passed by 
the Senate than with their own 
chamber’s version. For instance, the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee often reports out legislation 
more liberal than that which the full 
House will accept, yet closer to that 
which the Senate will propose. 
Nevertheless, the House’s conferees 
will be appointed from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor; thus, 
when they meet with their counter- 
parts from the Senate, the confer- 
ence often resembles more a session 
of like-minded legislators who share 
similar ideas and values than one 
group of united antagonists pitted 
against another. The Republican 
conferees from Education and Labor 
may later accuse their Democratic 
counterparts of selling out to the 
Senate. 

Knowing which conferences con- 
sidering the various types of meas- 
ures are most likely to produce 
conflict or, cooperation in decision 
making is difficult to determine, 
mainly because conferences are 
traditionally shrouded in secrecy. 
There is no record of their proceed- 
ings nor of votes taken. Yet, the ques- 
tion of conference conflict or cooper- 
ation is important, for it illustrates 
both how well each legislative 


13. Arnold Kantor, “Congress and the De- 
fense Budget: 1960-1970,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review 65 (March 1972), p. 143. 
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branch reflects contrary points of 
view on policy matters and how well 
each chamber’s conferees present 
and defend their house’s position on 
legislation—that is, the framers of 
the Constitution created a bicameral 
legislature as part of our checks- 
and-balances system. How well this 
works in conference committees is 
unclear, however. For example, it is 
often contended that the House has 
greater influence in conferences be- 
cause representatives, having fewer 
committee assignments than sena- 
tors, are more knowledgeable about 
the substance of legislation.14 Rep- 
resentative Jamie Whitten of Mis- 
sissippi noted that appropriations 
conferences are periodically in- 
terrupted because senators are al- 
ways “in and out, in and out,” attend- 
ing other committee meetings.15 As- 
suming the truth of this argument, 
the House should predominate over 
the Senate in conferences by having 
its position on bills accepted more 
than the Senate’s. Is this, then, an 
effective system of checks and bal- 
ances? 

Scholars who have examined the 
question of who wins in confer- 
ence are not in agreement. In 1898 
Lauros McConachie opined that the 
Senate frequently prevailed in con- 
ferences.1® Writing in 1923, Paul 
Hasbrouck observed that House con- 


14. In 1973 each senator served on an aver- 
age of 15.9 committees and subcommittees as 
compared to 5.6 per representative. See, 
Charles O. Jones, “Congressional Commit- 
tees and the Two-Party System,” Working 
Papers on House Committee Organization 
and Operation, House Select Committee on 
Committees, 93rd-Cong., lst sess., p. 4. 

15. U.S., Congress, Organization of Con- 
gress, Hearings before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, 89th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 655. 

16. See, Lauros McConachie, Congres- 
sional Committees (New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1898), p. 252. 
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ferees will likely prevail in confer- 
ence “if their position has been won 
after free discussion and decision by 
the House.”!7 In 1951, after examin- 
ing fifty-six conferences on various 
measures from the 70th to the 80th 
Congresses, Gilbert Steiner con- 
cluded that the House prevailed in 
thirty-two and the Senate in fifteen; 
the remaining nine were split be- 
tween them.!8 Then, in 1966 Richard 
Fenno—who examined appropria- 
tion bills only—concluded that the 
Senate is stronger than the House in 
conference.!® Five years later, 
another political scientist argued 
that the Senate dominates the House 
in conferences.2° 

This suggests the need for a better 
definition of winning; otherwise, 
that notion serves more to hide, than 
to reveal, the complexities of the 
conference process. For example, 
which criteria should be developed 
to define winning: (1) assessing the 
objectives of the respective con- 
ferees, which may change from one 
day to the next; (2) determining the 
real policy preferences ofa chamber; 
or (3) examining the reactions of out- 
side groups, including the executive 
branch. Moreover, given the games- 
manship that occurs in conference, 
who wins cannot be inferred simply 
by counting the number of times 
that one house gave in to the other; 
for, that process does not distin- 
guish the important from the un- 
important for each house. House 
conferees, as an example, may feel 


17. Paul Hasbrouck, Party Government in 
the House of Representatives (New York: 
Macmillan, 1927), p. 231. 

18. Gilbert Steiner, The Congressional 
Conference Committee (Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1951). 

19. Fenno, The Power of the Purse, p. 669. 

20. David Volger, The Third House: Con- 
ference Committees in the United States 
Congress (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1971). 
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intensely about an issue and regard 
as relatively unimportant ten other 
matters on which they would adopt 
the Senate’s position. If in this in- 
stance the House’s position were to 
be adopted, can it be said that the 
House really lost the conference to 
the Senate? It is clear that much 
more needs to be known about con- 
ference committees, especially since 
their reports are so difficult to de- 
feat. With more information about 
conferences—including advance 
notice of who the conferees shall 
be—some minimal conditions can be 
established for promoting better 
public understanding. of each 
chamber’s ability to make independ- 
ent, informed policy judgments. 

It should be noted that while 
elected representatives are often un- 
informed about conference meet- 
ings, certain federal officers partici- 
pate in certain sessions as a matter of 
course. As Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota noted in discus- 
sing the conference report on the 
1972 debt ceiling bill—H.R. 16810: 


In fact, in the instance of this conference 
report, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget sat in the confer- 
ence. May I say that within itself is 
something Senators around here did not 
have a right to do.?4 


Hence, it also seems necessary to 
provide information to members and 
staff about the extent of executive in- 
volvement in conference sessions. 
For just as it is important to deter- 
mine the respective influence of 
each chamber in various confer- 
ences, the same obtains for executive 
involvement. Their participation in 
conferences may require regulation 
or more publicity to insure that Con- 


21. 118 Congressional Record, 17 October 
` 1972, daily ed., pp. $18514~15. 
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gress does not lose control to the 
president over this vital part of the 
legislative process. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


A device which has been proposed 
as ameans either to minimize the use - 
and influence of conferences or, al- 
ternatively, to increase understand- 
ing between the House and Senate is 
joint committees. For example, the 
Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation (JCIRT) functions 
mainly as a holding company for 
staff. This highly regarded staff 
works closely with the respective 
tax-writing committees of each 
house, pointing out areas of common 
ground and interpreting the intent of 
one committee to the other. As a re- 
sult, the JCIRT staff helps facilitate 
decision making during conferences 
between the two committees. 

Joint committees are of various 
types. As noted above, some are 
mainly staff operations, while others 
perform housekeeping functions— 
for.example, the Joint Committee on 
Printing—or have study and investi- 
gative responsibilities—for exam- 
ple, the Joint Economic Committee. 
Another, the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Federal Expenditures 
even has two members of the execu- 
tive branch, Treasury and Office of 
Management and Budget, as statu- 
tory members. Only one committee, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, is authorized to report 
legislation. 

Several advantages are associated 
with joint committees. First, they 
provide the insights of each chamber 
on how to resolve national and inter- 
national questions. Second, they 
economize the time of legislators 
and administrators by avoiding the 
repetition of testimony before simi- 
ar committees of the two houses. In 
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addition, they facilitate an integrated 
approach to problem solving. Fi- 
nally, joint committees better focus 
responsibility for oversight; thus, 
executive agencies cannot play off 
one chamber’s committees against 
the other’s. 
Even with these and other advan- 
tages, generally, joint committees 
are not popular devices. Several fac- 
tors account for this. Probably the 
most important issue is jurisdictional. 
encroachment. Legislators are very 
sensitive to the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the committees of which 
they are members and will very often 
oppose the formation of committees 
which may become rival centers of 
power and prestige. Senators’ and 
representatives often perceive that a 
proposed joint committee représents 
an attack on their committee’s juris- 
diction. Another factor involves the 
rivalries of House and Senate mem- 


bers. Many House members regard. 


senators as prima donnas who only 
seek publicity and do as little com- 
_ mittee work as possible. Moreover, 

House members are irritated when 


senators send their staff to represent ‘ 


them in negotiations with represent- 
atives. A final factor discouraging thé 
use of joint committees involves the 
constitutional powers of each 
chamber, As Senator John Bricker of 
Ohio noted: “It seems to me joint 
‘committees should be held to a 
minimum or, putting it the other 
way, if we go too far in creating joint 


committees we get away from the. 


bicameral makeup of the Con- 
gress.”22 For example, although Sen- 
ator John McClellan’s—of Arkan- 
sas—oft-repeated proposal for a Joint 
Committee on the Budget has 
-passed the Senate several times, it 
has never been enacted by the 


22. Organization of Congress, p. 1281. 
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House—mainly because that body 
views the measure as an intrusion by 
the Senate into its prerogative of in- 
itiating appropriation bills. 

Even with these alleged disad- 
vantages, many legislators still in- 
troduce proposals calling for the 
creation of joint committees. For 
example, from 1971 to 1973 mem- 
bers introduced recommendations 
for joint committees in the following 
areas: information and intelligence, . 
foreign trade, causes and origins of 
United States involvement in Viet- 
nam, aging, environment, energy, 
national security, individual rights 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). Not one-was enacted. A brief 
look at the creation of three joint 


‘committees—Internal Revenue Tax- 


ation, Economic and Atomic Energy ' 
—may illuminate some of the com- 
mon factors instrumental in their 
establishment. Quite obviously,, 
“historical causation is infinitely 
complex and elusive,” and these 
brief sketches are only suggestive of 
those conditions which may en- 
hance joint committee formation.?8 

The Revenue Act of 1926—P.L. 
69-20—established a “joint congres- 
sional committee. on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation.” According to John 
Manley, the “primary stimulus for 
this action was the sensational rev- 
elations of tax- evasions aided by 
misconduct on the part of Internal 
Revenue Bureau émployees, revela- 
tions which stemmed from the work 
of a select committee headed by 
Michigan Senator James Cou- 
zens.’24 Both chambers accepted 


23. Stephen Bailey, Congress Makes A Law 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), 
p. 14. 

24. John Manley, “Congressional Staff and 
Public Policy-Making: The Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation,” Journal of 
Politics 30 (November 1968), p. 1049. 
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the idea that some joint commit-’ 


tee should monitor the work of 
the agency. Certain factors helped 
facilitate its enactment. First, the 
joint committee dealt with an 
agency involved in a technical and 
arcane subject area familiar to only a 
very few legislators. Moreover, since 
the committee was granted only lim- 
ited advisory authority, problems 
regarding jurisdictional encroach- 
ment did not develop, either be- 
tween the chambers or from the 
committees in each house. In addi- 
tion, the policy of rotating the chair- 
manship between the chambers 
eliminated a source of friction be- 
tween the House and Senate. 
"The Joint Economic Committee, 
originally known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, was 
established by the Employment Act 
of 1946. The bill,.whose origins can 
be traced to the economic depres- 
sion of the 1930s, charged the fed- 
eral government with the responsi- 
bility of ensuring maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing 
power; the joint committee device 
was the legislative mechanism to 
ensure congressional participation 
in that process. As Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming said on 
the floor of the Senate: “Mr. Presi- 
dent,'this is a bill to vest in Congress 
the power and. responsibility of 
meeting the issue, instead of con- 
tinually delegating the power to the 
executive branch of the government. 
This, Mr. President, is a bill to re- 
store the functions of Congress.” It 
should also be noted that a constit- 
uency had developed to give sup- 
port to the joint committee idea, the 
liberal Union for Democratic 
- Action.%5 R 
Following World War II Congress 


25. Bailey, Congress Makes A Law, p. 120. 
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enacted an atomic energy measure 
which established a Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. The commit- 
tee apparently stemmed from se- - 
cret relationships between certain 
House and Senate members during 
the war years involving funding for 
construction of the atomic bomb. As 
Harold Green and Alan Rosenthal 
have pointed out: 


The legislative history of the 1946 Act 
does not provide a clear picture of the 
origin of this uniquely armed committee. 
One possible precedent for the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee may be 
found in the informal practice that pre- 
vailed during the Second World War. 
During that time, the entire atomic pro- 
gram developed by the Manhattan En- 
gineer District was kept from general 
Congressional scrutiny. Requests for ap- 
propriations were hidden in the budgets 
of a number of Executive Agencies and 
were passed on by the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Appropriations and 
Military Affairs Committees, who consti- 
tuted an informal joint committee. At the 
same time, these four men, were neces- 
sarily privy to secret developments in 
the atomic program. The proven feasi- 
bility of this arrangement and its success 
in preserving security during the war 
may have influenced the draftsmen of 
the 1946 Act in suggesting a joint 
committee.?6 


Of course, atomic energy was a new 
field then and not within any com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. Hence, no 
committee could claim that atomic 
energy belonged under its jurisdic- 
tion—as would likely be the case 
today, given the existence of space 
and science committees in each 
house. 

Though certainly not prereq- 
uisites, several factors. or condi- 


26. Harold Green and Alan Rosenthal, The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
(Washington, D.C.: George Washington Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), p. 4. 
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tions increase the probability that 
joint committees will be formed to 
deal with specific problems. Some of 
these factors include: 

(1) crisis, national or interna- 
tional, which both houses seek 
to resolve jointly; 

a constituency which will sup- 
port the creation of a joint 
committee as a mechanism to 
give visibility and attention to 
a problem; 
the need for both houses to act 
together to oversee the execu- 
tive; 
(4) the emergence of an issue 
which is not directly within 
any existing committee’s 
jurisdiction or one which in- 
volves so many committees 
that a joint committee acts to 
facilitate shared decision mak- 
ing among members selected 
from the concerned commit- 
tees; 
a previous or existing pattern 
of cooperative relationships 
between senators and repre- 
sentatives in a particular area; 
(6) enactment of procedures to in- 
sure that members from each 
house are accorded equal 
rights and privileges on a joint 
committee; 
(7) granting a joint committee 
only limited authority. 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


~~ 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is important that the policy posi- 
tions of the House and Senate be 
forcefully articulated. Yet, it is 
equally important for the general 
welfare that internecine clashes be- 
tween the House and Senate be kept 
to a minimum while actions are 
taken to strengthen the legislative 
branch in general through inter- 
cameral cooperation, particularly in 
this era of presidential prominence. 


Quite obviously, party control of the 
houses is a factor which may help or 
hinder intercameral relationships, as 
will the degree of unity experienced 
by Democrats and Republicans in 
each house. For example, party disu- 
nity may limit the potential for in- 
terhouse cooperation on matters of 
mutual interest and concern. 

Bicameral cooperation can take 
many forms, although only two will 
be described here: (1) party relation- 
ships and (2) committee parallelism. 
Party relationships can take diverse 
patterns—for example, the “Ev and 
Charlie show,” after reports to the 
press by former Senate Republican 
Leader Everett Dirksen and former 
House Republican Leader Charles 
Halleck; the formation of joint party 
policy committees; informal contacts 
among House and Senate leaders; 
and more regular, continuing liaison 
between House and Senate leaders. 
For example, in 1931 the Democratic 
leaders of each house established 
a Joint Policy Committee with 
Speaker John Nance Garner of Texas 
as chairman. The purpose of the 
joint committee, as outlined by 
Speaker Garner, was “to coordinate 
the work of the majority in the House 
and the minority in the Senate. It is 
unofficial and advisory only. It is for 
the purpose of our people in the 
House and in the Senate to talk over 
legislative measures and coordinate 
and harmonize legislative policies, 
which is good strategy.”2” Informa- 
tion regarding the work of the Joint 
Policy Committee is scant, although 
one commentator wrote “there has 
been inclination to question the suc- 
cess and value of its work.”28 

More recently, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana 


27. W. H. Humbert, “The Democratic Joint 
Policy Committee,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 26 (June 1932), p. 553. 

28. Ibid., p. 544. 
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and Speaker Carl Albert of Ok- 
lahoma have met several times or 
exchanged letters regarding legisla- 
tive and party matters. In a January 
1973 statement before the Demo- 
cratic Conference, Majority Leader 
Mansfield informed his colleagues of 
several meetings with the House 
leadership: 


Together with the Speaker and his as- 
sociates, we are seeking ways to promote 
effective unity between the democrats in 
the two Houses of Congress. In turn, the 
joint congressional leadership is estab- 
lishing regular contact with the Demo- 
cratic governors of the nation and with 
the Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee.?9 


In another January 1973 address to 
his colleagues, Mansfield ques- 
tioned the wisdom of Congress ad- 
journing sine die ever again, since it 
would then be unable to reassemble 
except by call of the president. That 
concern was reflected in an ar- 
rangement worked out by Mansfield 
and Speaker Albert to recall Con- 
gress from its 1973 summer recess if 
action on the economy, energy prob- 
lems, the bombing of Cambodia or 
some other matter was necessary. 
Under their arrangement, the presi- 
dent pro tempore ofthe Senate or the 
House Speaker, the majority leaders 
of the House and Senate, acting 
jointly, or the two minority leaders 
could reassemble the Congress dur- 
ing this period.?° Thus, efforts to 
coordinate the common concerns of 
each house—for example, the 
budgetary process—through various 
leadership arrangements can both 
maintain and strengthen the institu- 
tional powers of Congress. 


29. 119 Congressional Record, 31 January 
1973, daily ed., p. $1528. 

30. Ibid, 30 July 1973, daily ed., p. 
H6850. See, Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, 28 July 1973, p. 2060. 


Another proposal which has been 
made to facilitate intercameral coop- 
eration is the creation of parallel 
committee structures—that is, the 
respective committees of each house 
should be similar so far as number 
and jurisdictional responsibilities 
are concerned. Although the com- 
mittees of the contemporary House 
and Senate have somewhat paral- 
leled each other, jurisdictional prob- 
lems still result because committees 
in one house may not have the same 
authority as those in the other 
chamber. For example, certain 
scientific matters are thus referred in 
each house: 


A bill to create a Commission on Science 
and Technology is referred in the Senate 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which has jurisdiction, among other 
things, over organizational matters in the 
government; the same bill in the House 
is referred to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics which has jurisdiction 
in science matters. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
does not have the same jurisdictional 
reach as the House committee. The bill 
to amend the National Science Founda- 
tion Act went to the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and was ap- 
proved, but in the Senate it went to the 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.31 


A negative consequence of this 
situation is that confusion sometimes 
results in conference committees. 
The 1965 Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, for ex- 
ample, recommended that the juris- 
diction of House and Senate commit- 
tees be as nearly parallel as possible 
because the “practice requiring one 
committee of one body to meet with 


31. Herbert Roback, “Congress and the 
Science Budget” (Paper presented at the 
Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, New York, 28 De- 
cember 1967), p. 6. 
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four or five committees in the other 
body, in order to iron out differences 
that usually involve the same over- 
all programs, results in chaos and 
confusion and prevents or severely 
hampers review of total policy pro- 
grams.”82 Moreover, committee par- 
allelism would likely facilitate more 
interhouse consultation and coordi- 
nation of the type illustrated by the 
floor remarks of Senator Henry Jack- 
son of Washington: “The only reason 
my amendment is being offered to 
this bill is that we discussed it with 
the [Senate] leadership and with the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and they are 
willing to accept it.”33 Thus, the 
political and procedural delays at- 
tendant to passage of various meas- 
ures might be minimized through 
improved consultations between the 
concerned committees of each 
chamber. 

The need to maintain a relatively 
close degree of parallelism is evi- 
dently perceived as important by 
many senators and representatives. 
The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970—P.L. 91-510—for example, 
established a new Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to par- 
allel the already existing Veter- 
ans committee in the House. As 
another example, just as the new 
Select Committee on Committees is 
examining the committee system of 


32. U.S., Congress, Organization of Con- 
gress, Final Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, Senate 
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the House, resolutions have been in- 
troduced in the Senate to create a 
similar select committee. Senator 
Adlai Stevenson argued for the crea- 
tion of such a committee by noting 
that “if the Senate fails to take action 
and the House study results in major 
changes in its committee jurisdic- 
tions, the net result could be to re- 
duce the effectiveness of the Con- 
gress, rather than to strengthen it,” 34 

Other arrangements, such as joint 
rules or the establishment of a medi- 
ation board to resolve procedural 
disputes, might also facilitate bicam- 
eral cooperation. It is also likely 
that what really counts toward the 
development of productive associa- 
tions between the chambers is, the 
goodwill binding together various 
senators and representatives. Yet, 
there is the problem of how far to 
go in institutionalizing chamber 
cooperation, given the imperative of 
having the House and Senate pres- 
ent and defend different and 
conflicting points of view. Too much 
efficiency or cooperation between 
the chambers may lessen the chance 
for a full exchange on the’ issues of 
the day. Moreover, it is important to 
recognize that certain issues require 
cooperation if the position of Con- 
gress is to be sustained on matters 
opposed, for example, by the presi- 
dent. However, on other issues, vig- 
orous interhouse advocacy is neces- 
sary to ensure that national laws are 
the product of careful, critical and 
copious analysis. 


34, Ibid, 9 May 1973, daily ed, p. 
88674. 








Committee Conflict in the Congressional Arena 


By PHILIP BRENNER 


ABSTRACT: When congressmen engage in conflict can their 
‘behavior be explained by their objective interests as elite 
decision makers in our society? Congressional conflict can 
have the consequence of encouraging participation by out- 
siders, because conflict is contagious. As decision makers, 
congressmen eschew uncontrollable interference with their 
deliberations. Conflict can also arouse an interest which is 
antagonistic to the hierarchic structure of American society, 
and such arousal is resisted by congressmen. The nature of the 
conflict over the Higher Education Act of 1972 indicates 
that, although these considerations alone did not govern 
congressmen’s behavior, they were significantly involved in 
structuring the conflict. In the first instance one finds that, 
while the interests at stake were not likely to generate mass 
arousal, some congressmen did attempt to curtail conflict in 
order to discourage the involvement of outsiders. In the sec- 
ond instance one finds that congressmen shaped the conflict 
in a particular way, seemingly, in order to avoid consideration 
of how education is used to buttress the structure of our society 
and, thus, to avoid the awakening of mass interests which they 
recognized were real, though unarticulated. The structure of 
- the committee system significantly contributes to the legis- 
lators’ abilities to control conflict in at least five ways. In 
considering reforms of the system, congressmen will take into 
account the extent to which the reforms alter the committees’ 
role in structuring congressional conflict. 
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FTER eight weeks of a House- 

Senate stalemate over the 
Higher Education Act of 1972, 
Representatives John Brademas— 
Democrat-Indiana—and Al Quie 
—Republican-Minnesota—rushed 
into the conference on May 16, hud- 
dled with some of their House col- 
leagues, and a majority of the House 
delegation quickly voted to recede to 
a compromise proposed by Senator 
Claiborne Pell—Democrat-Rhode 
Island. The conference still had to 
resolve a major dispute over the bus- 
ing of school children for the pur- 
pose of desegregation, but with a 
sudden burst it had resolved a prin- 
cipal conflict which had prevented a 
bill from passing. 

This fight in conference over the 
Higher Education Act provides us 
with a useful case to understand the 
political implications of changes in 
the committee system. As congress- 
men are political elites, they neces- 
sarily see conflict, in part, in political 
terms. When they choose to avoid 
a conflict, to end one quickly or to 
extend a conflict over time, what 
do they expect the various political 
consequences to be? What conse- 
quences do they attempt to avoid? In 
what ways do committee operations 
affect the nature of conflict? The 
purpose here is to understand how 
the functioning of the committee sys- 
tem, vis-a-vis conflict, is consistent 
with the interests of congressmen as 
political elites. This will help to sug- 
gest some of the political calcula- 
tions congressmen might make in 
deciding to support or oppose re- 
forms in the committee system. 

Education legislation is a good 
vehicle for such an inquiry, because 
education can be seen from at least 
two perspectives. As a pork barrel 
concern, it focuses on how much 
money is to be distributed to each 
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district. As a concern which relates to 
the fundamental processes of our 
society, educational conflicts touch 
on questions of social mobility—and 
the legitimating of the lack of mobil- 
ity, the training of personnel for our 
economy and the imbuing of suc- 
ceeding generations with the basic 
values of the society. Landmark edu- 
cation legislation—which is what the 
Higher Education Act was called! 
—thus allows us to consider how 
congressmen’s calculations about 
conflict relate to policy at several 
levels. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


In August of 1971 the Senate 
passed a higher education bill, and 
in November the House followed 
suit. However, it produced a very 
different bill from that of the Senate. 
The Senate, in turn, took up the 
House version in December, and 
passed a new bill in March, 1972, 
still different from the House’s. 

Much attention has been focused 
on the busing provisions of both bills 
and the laborious efforts to work out 
a compromise busing plan during an 
election year. Here, I will avoid the 
busing issue—as congressmen were 
wont to say—and refer only to the 
two principal education provisions 
of the act which were in dispute: 
those which provided for institu- 
tional aid and for student aid. 

In the House bill colleges and uni- 
versities were to receive federal aid 
on the basis of their total full time 
enrollment. Two-thirds of the aid 
was to go to colleges simply on the 
basis of enrollment. One-third was to 


1. “Senate Passes Landmark Aid to Higher 
Education Bill,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Reports, 28 August 1971, p. 1844. The 
official title of the act is: Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. 
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be differentially allotted to schools 
on the basis of the total amount of 
federal student aid students at a 
school were receiving.? Student aid 
provisions in the House bill would 
have essentially left the then current 
programs intact. 

In contrast to the House, the Sen- 
ate keyed its landmark legislation to 
student aid, with institutional aid 
based solely on the number of stu- 
dents at a school who were receiving 
student aid.? Under the Senate bill 
the federal government would have 
declared, as a matter of policy, that it 
had a responsibility for assuring that 
every college age student would not 
be prevented from attending a post- 
secondary institution because of a 
lack of funds. The bill provided 
that every student would be eligible 
for a grant of up to $1,400, depend- 
ing on the student’s costs and the 
ability of his family to contribute 
to these costs. Existing student aid 
programs would have been re- 
newed, as well. 

Aid to colleges and universities 
under the Senate bill was to be based 
on the new program of student 
grants, called basic opportunity 
grants. Institutions were to receive a 
cost-of-instruction allowance for en- 
rolling a student who received any 
amount from a basic opportunity 
grant. There was no provision for 


. general institutional aid.4 


2. H.R. 7248, 92nd Cong., Ist sess. Also, 
see, Joel Havemann, “Education Report: 
Pending Bill Could Revolutionize Federal 
Programs for Higher Education,” National 
Journal, 18 March 1972. 

3. S. 659, 92nd Cong., Ist sess. Subsequent 
revisions of this bill by the Senate pertained to 
the question of busing students for the pur- 
pose of desegregation. 

4. Both the House and Senaie bills did pro- 
vide emergency general aid to institutions 
which were facing immediate financial crises. 
However, the Senate bill made clear that the 
emergency aid was only temporary. 


In mid-March, 1972 a conference 
committee convened, with seven- 
teen members from the House and 
nine from the Senate. In a confer- 
ence each body has one vote, witha 
majority of the members from a par- 
ticular house determining the posi- 
tion of that house in conference. 
Eight weeks later, when a com- 
promise was reached, the bill was 
decidedly similar to the Senate ver- 
sion with regard to institutional and 
student aid.® In effect, the com- 
promise paid little deference to the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, which had rejected the 
Senate’s provisions, or to the House, 
which had also rejected the Senate’s 
emphases. The bill’s focus on stu- 
dent aid and rejection of general in- 
stitutional aid had been denounced 
by a coalition of higher education as- 
sociations. Furthermore, the bill was 
anathema to the chief House sponsor 
of the Higher Education Act, Rep- 
resentative Edith Green—Demo- 
crat-Oregon—who had labored for 
three years to bring out a bill. How 
did the Senate prevail in such a 
situation and bring off this upset? 

The genesis of the so-called com- 
promise lay in actions which had 
occured two years earlier. In the 
91st Congress—1969 to 1970—Mrs. 
Green had been adamant about 


5. Under the act as finally passed there is a 
program of basic opportunity grants entitling 
all students up to $1,400, each. Institutions are 
to receive money according to a tripartite 
formula: (1) the first 45 percent of institutional 
aid is to be.distributed to schools on the basis 
of the amount of money students at a school 
receive from federal student aid programs; (2) 
the second 45 percent is to be distributed on 
the basis of the number of students receiving 
basic opportunity grants at a school; (3) the 
last 10 percent is to be based on enrollment of 
graduate students—with any school receiving 
$200 for each graduate student who is en- 


‘rolled. Only the last provision corresponds to 
_the House version. 
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punishing student rioters. She was 
very concerned about campus disor- 
ders, and she sponsored a higher 
education bill that included a section 
which would have required strong 
punitive action to be taken against 
students involved in disorders.® 

In 1969 and 1970 Congressman 
-Brademas led a group of Education 
and Labor Committee members who 
opposed a strong punitive section. 
These members proceeded to 
‘boycott the meetings of the Special 
Subcommittee on Education in an 
effort to deny Mrs. Green a quorum 
and, thus, to prevent a bill from 
being reported out of the subcom- 
mittee. Mrs. Green was chairwoman 
of the subcommittee, and it is this 
subcommittee which considers 
higher education legislation. 

Mrs. Green prevailed sufficiently 
to have the bill reported to the 
full committee, where it died in 
September, 1970 by one vote. The 
conflict engendered antagonisms 
which did not die. Several sources 
reported that Representatives Bra- 
demas and Green were personally 
hostile to each other in all sub- 
sequent encounters.” 

Shortly after the committee 
shelved the 1970 bill, representa- 
tives from the major college as- 


sociations allegedly approached’ 


Brademas and proposed that he 
sponsor a new bill. He rejected this 
plan, arguing that it was too late in 
the session to bring up new legisla- 
tion. They then turned to Mrs. Green 
and in February, 1971 she an- 
nounced hearings on a new higher 


6. Mrs. Green said that she did not strongly 
advocate such a provision in 1972 only be- 
cause the incidence of campus riots had de- 
creased. 

7. Other House sources, while corroborat- 
ing the hostility between Green and Brade- 
mas, said that their mutual antagonism dated 
back farther than 1969. 
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education bill. The associations 
never went back to Brademas, nor 
did they make an effort to work 
closely with the ranking Republican 
on the committee, Al Quie. One 
spokesman for the associations con- ` 
tended that they ignored Brademas 
and Quie because the positions -of 
the two congressmen were antitheti- 
cal to that of the associations, and any 
effort would have been to no avail.® 
Understandably, the associations fa- 
vored an across-the-board institu- 
tional aid formula, based on a per 
capita amount for each student en- 
rolled. They tended to represent in- 
stitutions with large student bodies 
which would stand to gain the most 
under a general aid formula. Brade- 
mas and Quie, however, maintained 
that they were not fixed in their 
positions and they would have been 
open to suggestions.’ 

At this point, a new lobby entered 
the picture—academic policy advo- 
cates located in such havens as the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education and the Brookings In- 
stitution. They had had long-stand- 
ing, close relations with Congress- 
man Brademas, and now they turned 
to the Senate. The academic lob- 
byists—as distinguished from the 
administrator-dominated higher 
education associations—favored a 
cost of instruction approach to fed- 
eral aid, coupled with aid to needy 
students. This approach also corres- 
ponded to an approach the Nixon 
administration had advocated in 
1969, although by 1971 the adminis- 
tration had abandoned an active 


8. This is an example ofa general approach 
which Dexter discerned among lobbies. See, 
Lewis Anthony Dexter, “The Representative 
and His District,” in The Sociology and Poli- 
tics of Congress, ed. Dexter (Chicago, IIL: 
Rand McNally, 1969), pp. 166- 168. 

9. For Brademas’ position, see, Havemann, 
“Education Report,” p. 474. 
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effort to pass a higher education act. 
Congress perceived little pressure 
from the Office of Education to bring 
out a particular bill.1° 

In spite of the apparent predispo- 
sition of leading members of the 
House conference to support the 
Senate position, they were still faced 
with the fact that the House had 
clearly rejected the Senate bill, and 
the nominal leader of the House con- 
ference was Mrs. Green. Protocol, if 
not political sensitivity, demanded 
that some compromise be reached 
which did not abandon, in toto, Mrs. 
Green’s position. Yet, reports indi- 
cated that Mrs. Green was adamant 
in refusing to compromise at all. 

At some point Brademas and 
Quie made a breach of protocol and 
in a secret set of meetings with 
Senator Pell, the principal sponsor 
of the Senate bill, they arranged for 
the compromise which finally 
emerged.!! They then convinced a 
majority of their House colleagues 
that a workable solution had been 
reached, and the stage was set for 
the upset vote. 


ANALYZING COMMITTEE CONFLICT 


Two elements of interest emerge 
from this necessarily brief sketch of 
the conference committee conflict. 
The first serves to affirm that one way 
in which political scientists have 


10. While I have distinguished here be- 
tween the approaches of the academics and 
the administrators in theory, the impact of the 
two bills in practice may have been quite 
similar. The associations argue, for example, 
that even with $1,400 a needy student would 
still not beable to afford the costs of private 
institutions in which tuition ranges from 
$2,000 and upwards. These students are likely 
to attend the state schools which would have 
benefited the most from the Green formula. 

ll. Congressman John Dellenback— 
Republican-Oregon—the ranking Republican 
on the Higher Education Subcommittee, was 
also closely involved. 
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studied conflict in Congress does 
provide us with a mode of analysis 
which can be useful. However, the 
second element suggests that 
another dimension should be added 
to the study of conflict in Congress. 

In the first instance we find that 
personality differences were a 
significant factor in this dispute. Per- 
sonal relationships between key ac- 
tors can forge alliances or prevent 
them, with quite substantive conse- 
quences. For example, Congress- 
men Brademas and Quie were wil- 
ling to break with protocol and meet 
with Senator Pell, according to sev- 
eral participants who were inter- 
viewed, because the chairman of the 
full committee, Carl Perkins— 
Democrat-Kentucky—had approved 
of their move. Congressman Perkins, 
it was said, gave his approval be- 
cause of his antagonism toward Mrs. 
Green.!2 For Mrs. Green’s part, it 
is important to understand the dis- 
crimination she has felt as a woman 
in Congress. For example, a few 
sources suggested that some male 


_ members of the committee saw her 


as an aggressive female, a woman 
who was deflating their egos, and 
that were she a man, their reac- 
tions to her behavior would have 
been different.. Mrs. Green partly 


. confirmed that she felt hamstrung 


because she is a woman member of 
Congress. When asked in an inter- 
view to what extent she felt excluded 
from decision making because some 
business discussions occur in the ` 
House gymnasium, she said: “I try 
not to think about that. I get very 
angry when I do.” 


12. Congressman Perkins was said to be 
miffed for the following reasons: (1) Mrs. 
Green had voted in the House to instruct the 
conferees, which he saw as a vote of no 
confidence, for his committee members; (2) 
she strongly favored busing, which he felt 
should not be dealt with in this bill, because 
it would hurt the bill’s chances of passing. 
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That personality differences might 
be significant was a fact to which we 
were alerted by previous studies of 
congressional committees. Fenno 
pointed to the hostilities he noticed 
among members of the Education 
and Labor Committee in explaining 
the committee’s behavior; Manley 
noted, in contrast, the efforts of the 
Ways and Means Committee to avoid 
hostility and to work in a friendly 
atmosphere.!* 

The second element, however, is 
more interesting: the awareness 
members of Congress had of the 
scope of conflict. That is, congress- 
men were concerned about both the 
duration ofa conflict and the number 
of participants involved. I had ex- 
pected that the scope of conflict 
would be one concern of partisans, as 
they must take it into account in 
planning their legislative strategies. 
What I found suggested that a new 
set of questions must be raised about 
the nature of conflict in Congress. 

One learns from Schattschneider 
that the duration of a conflict is criti- 
cal because the longer a conflict 
ensues, the more likely is a change 
in the balance of forces. Those in a 
stronger position thus favor a speedy 
resolution of conflict, while the 
weaker forces seek delay. Schatt- 
schneider also explains that one 
strategy for the weaker side is to in- 
crease the number of participants in 
a conflict in an effort to gain ad- 
herents to its side. Conversely, the 
stronger side attempts to limit the 
number of participants to those al- 
ready involved. One way to do this 
is to keep proceedings secret: con- 

13. Richard Fenno, “The House of Rep- 
resentatives and Federal Aid to Education,” 
in New Perspectives on the House of Rep- 
resentatives, ed. Robert L. Peabody and Nel- 
son Polsby (Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 
1963); John F. Manley, The Politics of Fi- 
nance (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970), pp. 65- 
70. 
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flict is contagious and publicity is 
likely to arouse interested parties to 
join the fray.14 

Mrs. Green, it seems, was pursu- 
ing a strategy of expanding the scope 
of conflict by keeping it going. She 
appears to have had a two-fold pur- 
pose in being unyielding. First, she 
hoped that if the conflict continued, 
it would arouse college presidents 
and middle class parents to bring 
pressure on her opponents. She 
needed time for these forces to be- 
come mobilized, especially since 
conference committee proceedings 
take place in secret. Second, she was 
hoping—it was said—that Senator 
Pell would capitulate because he 
was anxious to begin his campaign 
for reelection in what was assessed 
to be an uphill fight. 

Congressmen Brademas and Quie 
were pursuing a strategy of limiting 
the number of participants in the 
conflict. Though they recognized 
—by their own admission—that their 


. behind-the-scenes maneuvering 


might upset some members because 
these members were excluded, they 
argued that time was a factor and that 
the work had to be done quickly. 
Moreover, it was suggested that if 
more members had been involved, a 
compromise would have been more 
difficult to achieve, because there 
would have been more views to 
reconcile. 

So far, the political science litera- 
ture prepares one to expect such 
considerations about conflict. How- 
ever, one member of the commit- 
tee provided some unexpected re- 
flections, when he said in an inter- 
view: “You know, it’s ironic which 
people were involved in this fight. 
The bill intimately affects students 


14. E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
Sovereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1960), chap. 2 and 4. 
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and faculty’ members—it affects 
the way they will lead their lives. 
But only presidents were here to 
talk to us, and they speak for the 
administration at a college or univer- 
sity.” This member recognized that 
not all of those who would be 
affected—who had an interest at 
stake—were involved in the process 
in any way. When asked why he did 
not try to involve students and 
faculty members, he first indicated 
that he did not have the time to do 
this. Then he said, “It was a very 
complex bill which meant that we 
really couldn’t involve too many 
people. It was too complicated for 
students to get into. I’m not running 
a political science seminar here— 
Tm trying to pass legislation.” In 
short, this congressman recognized 
that there was an interest at stake, 
but he was going to be the guardian 
of this “objective” interest. Simi- 
larly, another member remarked, “I 
feel like a parent to all children, 
looking out for their welfare.” 
Their attitude is not explained by 
traditional pluralist theory—which 
informs most of the scholarly re- 
search on Congress. Students were 
not a potential interest group be- 
cause their interest was unarticu- 
lated;!5 thus, their interest should 
not have been even recognized. 
Yet, some congressmen felt as ifthey 


15. The assumption that a felt need—that 
is, an articulated interest—is required as 
part of the definition of potential groups is 
based on Truman’s discussion of potential 
groups; see, David B. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951), p. 34. Isaac Balbus provides an il- 
luminating critique of this assumption in argu- 
ing that pluralist analysis suffers from the lack 
of a conception of “objective” interest—and 
so is at pains to explain the systematic de- 
velopment of interests; see, Isaac Balbus, 
“The Concept of Interest in Pluralist and 
Marxian Analysis,” Politics and Society 1, 
no. 2 (February, 1971). 
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were representing a real student 
interest or that they were at least 
cognizant of this interest. They made 
reference to it in discussing their 
behavior, but what was their behav- 
ior? They were engaged in a conflict 
among elites, in which some at- 
tempted to expand the conflict to 
other elites and others tried to con- 
fine the conflict to the elites in the 
conference or in Congress. The 
question to be asked, therefore, is . 
whether one can explain this behav- 
ior in terms of the objective interests 
involved and in terms of congress- 
men’s positions as elites. In order to 
do this one must rise above the din 
of battle and abstract our congress- 
men a bit. 


RULING INTERESTS AND THE 
LIMITATION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONFLICT 


On one level the story of the con- 
ference committee conflict would 
have been described adequately by 
reference to personal motivations, 
interest group miscalculation and 
the cunning strategy of Congress- 
men Brademas and Quie and Senator 
Pell. Such is the stuff which daily 
journalism provides us. Journalists 
report their stories in this way be- 
cause they come to know congress- 
men and interest group leaders as’ 
persons, not as abstractions. To be 
sure, this adds a dose of realism to 
accounts of what happens in Con- 
gress. However, abstraction can help 
us to understand what underlies a 
congressman’s decision to engage in 
conflict in a particular way. 

Certainly, it is fair to abstract con- 
gressmen to a point at which they 
may be called societal decision 
makers. They do make significant 
decisions which intimately affect us 
all. The ‘budget of the federal gov- 
ernment passes through their hands, 
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and this accounts for one-quarter of 
our gross national product. Tax laws 
which they make affect the distribu- 
tion of the nation’s income, the types 
of industries which are encouraged 
and discouraged and the concentra- 
tion of land and of productive 
enterprises—that is, the degree of 
capital monopolization. They also 
decide on the types of services 
which the government will provide 
the economy; from communication 
and transportation networks, to train- 
ing and general education and to the 
subsidy of technological research 
which private companies cannot af- 
ford to support if they are to maintain 
high levels of profit.16 All of this is to 
say that congressmen are key actors 
in a federal government which does 
these things. Whether we accept C. 
Wright Mills’ contention that con- 
gressmen are merely at the middle 
levels of power!” or see them as 
members of a power elite, the fact 
remains that the federal government 
does make significant decisions 
which relate to the structure of 
American society; this means that 
Congress takes a part in making 
these decisions.18 


16. For a discussion of these governmental 
services, see, James O’Connor, The Fiscal 
Crisis of the State (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1973), chap. 1 and 2. Also, see, J. Ken- 
neth Galbraith, The New Industrial State, 2nd 
rev. ed. (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1971), chap. 26 through 28. Gordon Adams 
provides a useful categorization of services 
which the state provides in capitalist socie- 
ties; see, Gordon Adams, “Public Ownership 
and Private Benefits: The Case of Rolls 
Royce,” in Exploring Contradictions: Polit- 
ical Economy in the Corporate State, ed. 
Philip Brenner, Robert Borosage and Bethany 
Weidner (New York: David McKay, forth- 
coming). 

17. C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. 256. 

18. Lowi would disagree, arguing that con- 
gressmen give up their decision making to 
administrators by writing broad, unspecific 
legislation; see, Theodore J. Lowi, The End of 
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Does this role tend to encourage a 
type of behavior unique to it? Not 
necessarily, because congressmen 
are not the only decision makers we 
have in our society. Another large 
group of decision makers is profes- 
sionals. Indeed, congressmen do ex- 
hibit many of the characteristics 
which sociologists have used to 
identify professionals. For example, 
Baker and Carper have explained 
that a professional’s work-based 
identity becomes associated with: 
(1) occupational title and an area of 
endeavor represented by the title; 
(2) commitment to specific kinds of 
work—the I’m-here-to-write-legisla- 
tion syndrome; and (3) social posi- 
tion—the person’s status in the 
larger society leads him to see him- 
self as appropriately suited only to 
work with others ofa similar status.19 
We can take the analogy even 
further, to the point at which Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson explain that 
the development of specialized 
skills is a critical component of 
professionalism: 


We have found that the application of an 
intellectual technique to the ordinary 
business of life, acquired as a result of 
prolonged and specialized training, is 
the chief distinguishing characteristic of 


Liberalism (New York: W. W. Norton, 1969). 
Yet, the decision to give up the power to de- 
cide must be related to congressmen’s policy 
preferences. As Arrow argues, while a “rule 
for social decision making is not the same as a 
welfare judgment,” a person chooses a rule 
through which he can realize his welfare 
judgment; see, Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice 
and Individual Values, 2nd ed. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1963), p. 106. As the rule 
is repeatedly applied in the case of congress- 
men, they have ample feedback by which to 
judge whether they approve of the welfare 
judgment rendered through the rule. 

19. Howard Baker and James Carper, “Pro- 
fessional Identification,” in Professionaliza- 
tion, ed. Howard Vollmer and Donald Mills 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 
pp. 102-107. 
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the professions. . . .Where a technique 
is specialized, the rise of a profession is 
inescapable.?° 


Congressmen do seem to be com- 
ing into focus ever more clearly as 
we list the characteristics of profes- 
sionals. The norm of specialization is 
readily acknowledged as a pervasive 
one in the House..The specialization 
in question, it has been argued, 
comes from long association with 
the subject matter and technical 
questions—technique—which con- 
front a committee: Indeed, proposals 
for change in the committee system 
always have the potential for run- 
ning into the argument that the 
change would weaken the House 
because it would diminish the 
specialization of its members. 
Whether this is true or not, it would 
seem that some of the hostility to- 
wards change might stem from the 
member’s fear that with decreased 
specialization their status as profes- 
sionals would be diminished. 

The argument that there is a rela- 
tionship between specialization and 
the members’ sense of being profes- 
sional is buttressed by the nature of 
the specialization which the mem- 
bers emphasize: specialization of 
person. Thompson usefully distin- 
guishes for us two types of spe- 
cialization: that of task and that of 
person. In cases of the former, a job 
becomes progressively smaller so 
that each task can be done by a dif- 
ferent person; the task becomes so 
unskilled that virtually anyone can 
perform it. In cases of specialization 
of person, the worker “is adapted or 
changed. He can do things... 
other people cannot.do.’’2! Con- 


20. A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, 
The Professions (Oxford: Oxtord University 
Press, 1933), pp. 491-492. 

21. Victor A. Thompson, Modern Organi- 
zation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), pp. 
25-27. 
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gressmen, understandably, think. in 
terms of the latter kind of spe- 
cialization, because their work 
would be difficult to specialize in 
terms of task. Moreover, specialized 
persons acquire some power be- 
cause of their partial monopoly over 
knowledge or services which other 
people desire. 

Although members think in terms 
of person specialization, the argu- 
ments which they make for speciali- 
zation sometimes confuse the issue. 
When they cite the need for 
efficiency and the organizational 
need of the House and Senate for a 
strict division of labor as reasons for 
encouraging specialization, they are 
suggesting that the specialization 
involved is akin to that in a 
factory—of the task. In fact, speciali- 
zation of person may even be 
inefficient in some cases, as knowl- 
edge becomes widely scattered. 
Similarly, when political scientists 
point to the need for cooperation, in 
contrast to conflict, in Congress— 
citing its highly specialized char- 
acter—they too imply that task spe- 
cialization is involved. Thompson 
explains that cooperation must be 
emphasized with task specialization 
in order to coordinate activities of 
people who are essentially auto- 
matons.?? 

The impulse for specialization, 
then, would seem to be related in 
part to the professional status and 
power which professionalization 
provides congressmen. This same 
impulse would also seem to affect 
the way in which congressmen re- 
gard people who are not in their pro- 
fession, who are not congressmen or 
who are not, at least, elites—that is, 
the public at large. There is a ten- 
dency among specialists, whether 
professional or not, to deny to acom- 


22. Ibid., p. 29. 
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parable specialist the right to accept 
or reject decisions he makes or even 
to be involved in making the 
decisions. In a like manner, profes- 
sionals tend to eschew the participa- 
tion of laymen whom they are affect- 
ing with their decisions. As Everett 
Hughes. remarks, a most common 
complaint of professionals “is that 
they are somehow prevented from 
doing their work as it should be 
done.”24 This was the attitude dis- 
played by the congressman who did 
not want to involve students in the 
battle over the Higher Education 
Act. Moreover, he was not atypical, 
as the prevailing orientation on Cap- 
itol Hill is that congressmen are 
there to make decisions for people.”5 
Congressmen are willing to accept 
advice at times, but, ultimately, they 
know what is best. Thus, they at- 
tempt to limit participation in their 
conflicts as best they can. 

It follows, then, that congressmen 
make a sort of calculation before they 
engage in a conflict whether the 
conflict is likely to encourage out- 
siders to meddle in congressional 
affairs—that is, congressmen recog- 
nize that conflict can be contagious. 
When they weigh, in each case, the 
benefits to be gained from a conflict 
and the costs that would be incurred, 
they include the cost of outside par- 
ticipation. Of course, one option 
open to them is to engage in conflict, 


23. Ibid., p. 76. 

24, Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their 
Work (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 
75-76. 

25. This point should not be confused with 
various discussions of the representational 
role of congressmen. I am not referring to 
the source to which congressmen look in 
making their decisions. Regardless of 
whether they consider themselves to be 
trustees or delegates, congressmen tend to see 
themselves as people whose job it is to shape 
the world of other people. 
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but to limit the scope through 
mechanisms such as secrecy. Closed 
committee hearings, for example, 
are used to prevent conflict from 
spreading. 

Crucial to their calculation is an 
understanding that what impels a 
group, or individual, to enter a 
conflict in Congress is its inter- 
est. If conflicts can be arranged in 
such a way that the issues are nar- 
rowly defined, the number of groups 
aroused tends to be small, or at least 
disparate, and—from a congress- 
man’s perspective—manageable. 
Most importantly—unlike the plu- 
ralists—congressmen recognize the 
existence of objective interests and 
concern themselves not only with 
existing groups and articulated inter- 
ests, but also with unarticulated, 
structurally defined interests, such 
as those of the students in this study. 
The congressmen try to avoid con- 
flicts which might involve the objec- 
tive, unarticulated interests of a 
large number of people for fear that 
the conflict will awaken an un- 
manageable interest which would 
place pressure on them. 

In this regard, the case of the 
Higher Education Act suggests a 
further reason that congressmen 
might want to avoid issues which in- 
volve objective interests of a large 
number of people. Congressmen 
may want to preserve not only their 
prerogatives as professionals, but 
also to preserve the hierarchic struc- 
ture of American society which 
could be threatened by people 
whose class interests are antagonis- 
tic to the existing structure. There- 
fore, it is notable that, despite the 
disagreements in the House over the 
formula for spending money on 
higher education, every congress- 
man in a sample of sixty-one inter- 
viewed in 1972 agreed with the 
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statement that “Congress should 
help to maintain or expand our pres- 
ent system of higher education.” 26 
Most elaborated on the statement by 
saying that higher education was an 
important means of providing for so- 
cial mobility and that everyone 
should have an equal opportunity to 
rise up. 

While higher education may pro- 
vide mobility for some, it has not 
been a mechanism for altering the 
structure of society. Recent data in- 
dicate that the distribution ofincome 
and wealth in the society has re- 
mained unchanged sinte, perhaps, 
the turn of the century.2? Some may 
rise up, but the distribution suggests 
that the overall impact of higher edu- 
cation has been minimal. Rather, 
higher education may have served to 
reproduce the structure of our so- 
ciety, albeit under new circum- 
stances.28 With each age, new re- 
quirements are found through which 
some become anointed and others 
do not. At a time when the society 
needs college-trained people, a col- 
ege degree is a sine qua non for 
success. 

Equally important is the legitimat- 
ing function of education. Though 
there may be gross inequality, peo- 
ple tend to accept the inequality as 
legitimate if they feel there is a ra- 
tional basis for it. Inequality rooted 


26. The sample was stratified according to 
party and seniority, although it included most 
of the thirty-seven members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

27, Letitia Upton and Nancy Lyons, Basic 
Facts: Distribution of Personal Income and 
Wealth in the United States (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Cambridge Policy Studies Institute, 
1972). 

28. For a cogent explanation of this 
phenomenon, see, Samuel Bowles, “Unequal 
Education and the Reproduction of the Social 
Division of Labor,” in Schooling in a Corpo- 
rate Society, ed. Martin Carnoy (New York: 
David McKay, 1972). 


in meritocracy, rooted in education, 
provides that basis.2° In this sense, 
the Pell-Brademas-Quie group was 
acting to reinforce the structure of 
society by attempting to increase the 
rationality of the reward system. 
They were attempting to allow any- 
one to go to post-secondary school— 
or make it seem as ifanyone could go 
if they wanted to go—so that in the 
future it could be said that there 
were no bars to anyone’s success. 
Under the Green formula there 
would have remained the hint of 
irrationality, as the bill favored the 
children of those who already had 
some measure of success. 

Congressmen’s own elite status is 
legitimated by the overall legitimacy 
of inequality in our society. When 
inequality comes into question, the 
legitimacy of all elites becomes 
questionable. In avoiding the larger 
question of the functions of educa- 
tion, congressmen avoided arousing 
the objective interest shared by all 
nonelites. Thus, there may have 
been no conflict in Congress over the 
social function of education because, 
in part, there was no disagreement in 
Congress as to what the function 
should be. Even if there were disa- 
greement, which the study did not 
detect, there was little interest in 
the issue. After all, the congressmen 
were not “running a political science 
seminar.” 


CONFLICT AND THE COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM 


Theory has it that Congress func- 
tions to keep societal conflicts in 
check by acting as a surrogate bat- 


29. Fora fuller discussion of this point, see, 
Ralph Miliband, The State in Capitalist Soci- 
ety (New York: Basic Books, 1969), chap. 6. 
Also, see, Alan Wolfe, The Seamy Side of 
Democracy (New York: David McKay, 1973), 
pp. 159-165. 
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tleground for these conflicts, as an 
arena for the adjustment of compet- 
ing interests in the society. The na- 
ture of conflicts in the arena, how- 
ever, are shaped by congressmen, 
not by the society. Furthermore, 
congressmen do not simply trans- 
late societal conflicts into congres- 
sional conflicts by rote. 

What I have tentatively explored 
here is one perspective from which 
one might try to understand how 
congressmen choose to shape their 
conflicts. I have argued that con- 
gressmen are concerned about the 
impact the conflict will have on 
those outside of Congress in terms of 
arousing the outsiders to action. It 
seems that they will make a decision 
to engage in a conflict—or will at- 
tempt to structure the issues in 
conflict—in part, on the basis of their 
calculation as to the extent of this 
impact on outsiders. 

The committee system plays an 
important part in these calculations. 
Whatever other functions commit- 
tees serve, they are an important 
mechanism for controlling the im- 
pact which conflict can have. In con- 
sidering the ways in which they 
serve this function, one can suggest 
the acceptability of certain proposals 
for change in the committee system 
to congressmen. That is, if a change 
would affect the utility of a 
mechanism which the legislators use 
to control the consequences of 
conflict, then the degree to which the 
change diminishes the utility of the 
mechanism will also diminish the 
acceptability of the change. 

Consider five characteristics of 
committees or of the committee sys- 
tem which relate to the control of 
conflict. The ways in which some 
prominent proposals for change 
would affect the capability of com- 
mittees to control conflict can be in- 
dicated. 
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Limited participation 


At most stages during which a 
committee considers a bill the 
number of members involved is 
small. Even at the final point of 
committee deliberation there will be 
at most—in the case of the House 
Appropriations Committee—13 per- 
cent of the total membership of the 
House or—in the case of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—26 per- 
cent of the Senate involved in a 
conflict. Limited participation in a 
conflict engenders quick resolution, 
because there are fewer positions to 
reconcile and, as we noted earlier, 
quick resolution is an obvious way of 
preventing a conflict from spreading. 

In this light, a proposal to decrease 
the number of standing committees 
might be seen as a proposal to in- 
crease the number of participants in- 
volved in critical stages of conflict 
over legislation. If there were fewer 
committees, then the membership 
on each committee would concomi- 
tantly increase; thus, during final de- 
liberation there might be a tendency 
to generate uncontainable conflict. 
Of course, as with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee today, sub- 
committees might make the key de- 
cisions and, again, only a few mem- 
bers would be involved. 


Secrecy 


If those who might have an in- 
terest in a conflict are kept from 
knowing that a conflict is occuring or 
what it entails, they are less likely to 
join in the fight.2° Committee se- 
crecy through closed hearings—and 
particularly conference committee 
secrecy—tends to keep out of a con- 
flict everyone but those whom mem- 
bers specifically invite to join the 


30. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign 
People, p. 16. 
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conflict. Secrecy in the case of con- 
ference committees also keeps non- 
conference members in the dark 
about details of a bill, so that once a 
bill reaches the floor the members of 
the conference remain in control of 
the debate.31 Open hearings would 
remove an element of secrecy from 
these proceedings and, thus, remove 
an element of control from the hands 
of members: Open hearings could 
encourage noncommittee members, 
as well as the public at large, to be- 
come involved in internal committee 


fights. 


Close interaction 


Committees tend to generate 
friendships among their members 
through close interaction. Although 
congressmen may be on several sub- 
committees—which divides their at- 
tention and loyalty—over many 
years, members do come to see each 
other as friends with common prob- 
lems rather than as representatives 
of a position. This is a general 
tendency in Congress, but is particu- 
larly engendered by the size of most 
committees.52 Close interaction thus 
encourages members to avoid in- 
tense conflict in order to maintain 


31. David Vogler, The Third House: Con- 
ference Committees in the U.S. Congress 
(Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1971), p. 5. Also, see, Jeffrey Pressman, 
House vs. Senate: Conflict in-the Appropria- 
tions Process (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), p. 56. 

32. Miliband vividly portrays this tendency 
in the British Parliament: “David Kirkwood, 
one of the ‘wildmen’ wrote later that, before 
he entered the House of Commons in 1922, he 
knew little of the ‘Great Ones,’ but felt that 
‘they and the world they represented were 
crushing my fellows down into poverty .. . 
and death.’ But when he entered the House 
he was ‘full of wonder’ in finding ‘them all 
so simple and unaffected and friendly.’” 
Ralph Miliband, Parliamentary Socialism 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1961), 
p. 95. 
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cordial relations with their friends. 
It further discourages the congress- 
man who might fight for a posi- 
tion which is antagonistic to pre- 
vailing interest from continuing 
his fight, because in doing so he 
tends to alienate himself from peo- 
ple with whom he works closely. 
One such congressman commented 
in an interview that he had helped to 
form an informal group of like- 
minded congressmen because he 
was so frustrated and isolated in his 
committees. 

Two proposed changes in the 
committee system: would tend to 
take away from committees this ele- 
ment of close interaction and, thus, 
would remove a characteristic which 
discourages conflict. The first, noted 
above, would be a decrease in the 
number of committees. By virtue of 
the increased size of each commit- 
tee, members would not be as close 
with each other. While subcommit- 
tee work would probably remain 
confined to a few members, the 
whole committee would have less 
leverage in controlling the con- 
flictual tendencies of disagreeable 
members. A second change would 
be the rotation of members so that a 
congressman could serve on a com- 
mittee only a fixed number of years. 
Clearly, this change would work 
against the development of friend- 
ships which are built over several 
years of continuous effort together. 


Seniority 


The automatic ascension of a 
member to the coveted chairman’s 
post as a result of longevity works to 
mitigate conflict within a committee 
by removing an issue over which 
there can be a fight. Perhaps as im- 
portant as the avoidance of tension is 
the fact that the choosing of commit- 
tee chairmen by seniority takes away 
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a focal point for outsiders. Were 
there biannual fights over the selec- 
tion of chairmen in each committee, 
outsiders would be encouraged to 
pressure members, and candidates 
might be encouraged to campaign on 
the basis of their positions on upcom- 
ing issues. While Polsby has argued 
that the attempt to use outsiders in a 
conflict which members consider to 
be an internal matter is likely to be a 
losing strategy,’ this fact is unlikely 
to deter the outsiders from trying to 
influence a conflict if they see an in- 
terest at stake. The election of com- 
mittee chairmen by members of a 
committee would, therefore, be a 
change which could encourage par- 
ticipation in congressional conflicts 
by nonmembers of Congress. 


Specialization 


As was maintained earlier, spe- 
cialization may be emphasized in 
Congress because it works to di- 
minish conflict and to discourage the 
participation of nonspecialists. The 
greater the extent to which commit- 
tees are responsible for narrow issue 
areas, the more they provide the aura 
of committee members as special- 
ists. Indeed, members may not be 
specialists. The overwhelming ease 
with which Representative Wilbur 
Mills--Democrat-Arkansas—re- 
portedly contends with most of his 
Ways and Means Committee col- 
leagues—who are supposed spe- 
cialists, too—suggests that speciali- 
zation may be more apparent than 
real and that the appearance is con- 
veyed by the mask of committee 
specialization. 


33. Nelson Polsby, “Two Strategies of 
Influence: Choosing a Majority Leader, 
1962,” in New Perspectives on the House of 
Representatives, ed. Peabody and Polsby 
(Chicago, Ill: Rand McNally, 1963), pp. 
267-270. 
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Were the number of committees 
decreased so that each committee 
was less specialized and covered a 
large area of concern or were mem- 
bers rotated from one committee to 
the next, the apparent specialization 
of committee members would be 
less convincing. Committee assign- 
ment rotation further would tend to 
provide several noncommittee 
members with knowledge of a 
committee’s area of concer, thus, 
mitigating the ability of committee 
members to control floor conflict by 
virtue of their supposedly unique 
knowledge. Members who had pre- 
viously served on a committee could 
reasonably claim, in floor debate, 
that they had gained a knowledge of 
the subject at hand while they had 
been on the committee. This is rarely 
the case now with committees, such 
as Appropriations or Ways and 
Means, as members tend to leave 
these committees only through 
death or retirement. 


CONCLUSION 


The way which committees func- 
tion to contain conflict is probably 
not the consequence of a congres- 
sional conspiracy. I have not in- 
tended to suggest that congressmen 
consciously designed the committee 
system so that it would tend to limit 
conflict. However, as it does func- 
tion in this way, congressmen are 
reluctant to change a system which 
serves their needs as political elites. 

Congressmen may not always 
want to contain a conflict. As with the 
case of Mrs. Green and the Higher 
Education Act, a representative may 
seek to bring in outsiders in order 
to win a fight and, thus, may favor 
the prolongation of the conflict. In 
part, the hostility to the House 
Rules Committee in 1961 and 


1965—which led, respectively, to 
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the enlargement of the committee 
and to the twenty-one-day rule—was 
generated by the overbearing limita- 
tion on conflict which the committee 
commanded. On balance, however, 
congressmen will favor mechanisms 
which have a bias towards limiting 
the scope of conflict. 

To be a congressman is a difficult 
way of earning $42,500 a year. Even 
considering the fact that their posi- 
tion can allow them to earn more 
than their congressional salary, na- 
tional legislators must choose their 
profession because of their interest 
in affecting governmental decisions 
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and the shape of our society. This 
means that they do care about policy. 
When an organizational change af- 
fects their ability to shape policy as 
they would like to, particularly when 
it may affect their ability to keep the 
mass public out of their delibera- 
tions, their calculations of the de- 
sirability of change will go beyond 
mere organizational questions of 
harmony and efficiency. They will 
undoubtedly consider the political 
effects of the change, and these 
effects are closely related to the way 
in which conflict can be controlled 
in the legislature. 


Congress, the Executive and the Budget 
By Lovis FISHER 


ABSTRACT: During the autumn months of 1972 President 
Nixon and Congress engaged in a prolonged and bitter strug- 
gle over a spending ceiling. The president wanted a limit of 
$250 billion for fiscal 1973, with complete discretion to cut 
wherever needed to preserve the ceiling. Congress refused to 
grant him such broad discretion. This single incident tells one 
many valuable things about the relative advantages available 
to the two branches. While factually wide of the mark, the 
president’s offensive against a big-spending Congress proved 
to be overpowering in the political arena. Congress lacked the 
capability—and, probably, also the will—to defend itself. The 
result was a serious collapse in informed and responsible 
policy making. 
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CONGRESS, THE EXECUTIVE AND THE BUDGET 


ECENT budget conflicts be- 

tween Congress and the presi- 
dent have centered on impound- 
ment and spending ceilings. The 
two issues reached a climax in 1972 
when President Nixon asked Con- 
gress to establish a spending ceiling 
of $250 billion for fiscal year 1973. 
If outlays threatened to go above 
that ceiling, the president wanted 
complete discretion to decide which 
programs to curtail or eliminate. 
After weeks of floor debate and con- 
ference activity—with intense jost- 
ling over the politics and Con- 
stitutionality of the proposal—the 
spending ceiling was rejected’ by 
Congress. This controversy, by it- 
self, yields important insights into 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
two branches in their struggle for 
budget control. 


TAKING THE INITIATIVE 


In his message of July 26, 1972 
calling for a spending ceiling, Presi- 
dent Nixon claimed that the budget 
crisis had been precipitated by the 
“hoary and traditional procedure of 
the Congress, which now permits ac- 
tion on the various spending pro- 
grams as if they were unrelated and 
independent actions.’? In his 
nationwide radio address of October 
7, the president warned that “exces- 
sive spending by the Congress might 
cause a congressional tax increase in 
1973.” Not only did Congress fail 
to’ consider the total financial pic- 
ture when it voted on individual ap- 
propriation bills, it could not do so 
even if it wished. It had no 
mechanism to act responsibly.? John 
D. Ehrlichman, the president’s 
domestic adviser, blasted the 


1. Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents 8, no. 31 (26 July 1972), p. 1176. 
2. Ibid., 8, no. 41 (1 October 1972), p. 1498. 
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“credit-card Congress” for adding 
billions to the budget; he likened the 
lawmakers to a spendthrift brother- 
in-law “who has gotten hold of the 
family credit card and is running up 
big bills” without thought of paying 
them? . . 

A large number of representatives 
and senators from both parties 
agreed with this assessment. Rather 
than defending the record of their 
own institution, they agreed that 
Congress was, indeed, as irresponsi- 
ble as the president said it was. 
Members told their colleagues—and 
the public—that there was no way to 
return the country to fiscal sanity un- 
less Congress radically revised its 
procedures and organization. 

While traveling around the coun- 
try with ten members of the House of 
Representatives, Richard Fenno ob- | 
served this same pattern. The gen- 
eral approach was to downgrade 
Congress. Each representative crit- 
icized Congress and portrayed him- 
self, in contrast: “as a fighter against 
its manifest evils. Members run for 
Congress by running against Con- 
gress.” On the spending ceiling 
issue, the representatives castigated 
the House from two different direc- 
tions: (1) for giving away its power 
of the purse—that is, letting the 
president decide which programs 
to curtail or eliminate; and (2) for 
behaving in such irresponsible fash- 
ion as to force the president to 
make the request in the first place.4 

The president’s attack did not go 


3. Wall Street Journal, 27 July 1972, p. 3. 

4. Richard D. Fenno, Jr., “If, as Ralph 
Nader Says, Congress is ‘The Broken Branch,’ 
How Come We Love Our Congressmen So 
Much?” (Paper presented to the Harvard 
Club, Boston, Massachusetts, 12 December 
1972, as part of the Time, Inc. editorial project 
on “The Role of Congress”). Reprinted in 119 
Congressional Record, 8 March 1973, daily 
ed., H1582. 
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altogether unchallenged. Writing for 
the Washington Post on October 31, 
1972, Hubert H. Humphrey charged 
that after four years of fiscal mis- 
management the Nixon administra- 
tion was preparing an “election year 
argument to tell the American peo- 
ple that a Democratic Congress is to 
blame.” If members of Congress re- 
fused to grant the president the 
spending ceiling, he would call 
them spendthrifts. In an election 
year, this was the same as being 
blamed for inflation, budget deficits 
and high taxes. On the House floor 
on October 10, Representative Hale 
Boggs sounded the same note: 


We are told that these unprecedented 
budget deficits are the result of wanton, 
reckless spending by the Congress, but 
this, Mr. Speaker, is not true. It is part 
of a cynical, election year scheme to 
escape responsibility for the worst eco- 
nomic failure in forty years. 


Gaylord Nelson propounded a simi- 
lar theme during Senate debate on 
October 13: 


Mr. President, the Nixon Administration, 
having lost all control of the Federal 
budget, is desperately looking for a 
scapegoat. President Nixon has decided 
that Congress must be blamed for the 
failure of his economic game plan and its 
consequences. 


These voices, however, were few 
and far between. 

After a stormy and emotionally 
charged session, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted for the $250 bil- 
lion ceiling, giving the president 
total discretion to cut where he 
pleased to preserve the ceiling. 
The Senate also voted for the ceiling, 
but placed restrictions on where and 
how the president could cut. When 
the two houses failed to reconcile 
their differences in conference, the 
statutory spending ceiling was 
dropped. 
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Phoenix-like, the spending ceiling 
emerged from the ashes, this time in 
the form of an administratively im- 
posed spending ceiling. Secretary of 
the Treasury Shultz announced that 
the president had reviewed the 
budget and “now feels sure that he 
can hold the outlays in the fiscal 1973 
budget to $250 billion, and he is de- 
termined to do so.” And, indeed, he 
did; he impounded funds for hous- 
ing, agriculture, water pollution con- 
trol and other programs.® The logic 
was hard to follow. President Nixon 
asked Congress for authority to cut 
spending; rebuffed, he announced 
through his treasury secretary that he 
had the power to do so, anyway. 
Then, why come to Congress in the 
first place? Speaker Carl Albert 
reacted by saying that the president 
had made a “monkey out of the 
legislative process.”? 


WHO IS THE BIG SPENDER? 


The Nixon administration, boldly 
alerting the nation to a fiscal crisis, 
was rather loath to admit that it had 
contributed anything to it. When 
Secretary Schultz was asked ifhalf of 
the blame was the president’s, he 
protested: “Oh, nowhere near it. You 
would have to use a low number.’ 

Although the spending ceiling was 
rejected, the premise of legislative 
irresponsibility led to the creation of 
the Joint Study Committee on 
Budget Control. In its final report 
—dated April 18, 1973—the joint 


5. Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents 8, no. 51 (11 December 1972), p. 
1752. 


6. Louis Fisher, “Impoundment of Funds: 
Uses and Abuses,” Buffalo Law Review 23, 
no. 1 (Fall 1973). 

7. Washington Post, 7 March 1973, p. A4. 

8. U.S., Congress, House, The Federal 
Budget for 1974, Hearings before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 93d Cong., Ist 
sess., 1973, p. 148. 
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committee associated congressional 
inadequacies with the increasing 
size of budget deficits: 


The constant continuation of deficits 
plus their increasing size illustrates the 
need for Congress to obtain better con- 
torl over the budget. The Joint Study 
Committee has concluded that the fail- 
ure to arrive at congressional budget de- 
cisions on an overall basis has been a 
contributory factor in this picture.® 


Does it follow that large deficits, 
by themselves, demonstrate the 
need for better congressional con- 
trol? Surely, something more than a 
prima facie case is needed. Why 
were the deficits excessive; by what 
amount; and during which years? 
The joint committee did not answer 
such questions. As to the source of 
these deficits, statistics in the com- 
mittee report do not support the 
assumption of legislative irrespon- 
sibility. On the contrary, for in 
pointing out that the federal budget 
had been in a deficit position thirty- 
seven times since 1920, the com- 
mittee noted that in thirty-two of 
those years the budgets were sub- 
mitted to Congress with a deficit.1° 

For the Nixon years, table 6 of the 
committee report showed that the 
net effect of congressional action on 
budget authority—money available 
to be spent—was a stand-off. During 
fiscal years 1969 to 1973, Congress 
reduced the president’s requests for 
appropriations by a total of $30.9 bil- 
lion. At the same time, it increased 
spending authority on legislative 
bills—backdoor spending, or man- 
datory programs—by $30.5 billion. 
As for outlays—money actually 
spent—table 6 shows the following 
impact of congressional action for 
the five-year period: $10.5 billion 


9. H. Rept. no. 93-147, 93d Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 1. 
10. Ibid., p. 7. 
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reduced from appropriation bills and 
$17.3 billion added to legislative 
bills. The difference of $6.8 billion is 
a rough index of the amount Con- 
gress had added to the public debt." 

Compare this to the budget 
deficits proposed by President 
Nixon during the same period.- 
Stated in terms of the federal funds 
budget, which excludes trust funds, 
table 1 of the committee report 
shows the following proposed 
deficits: fiscal 1969, $11.8 billion; 
fiscal 1970, $6.8 billion; fiscal 1971, 
$7.3 billion; fiscal 1972, $23.1 bil- 
lion; and fiscal 1973, $36.2 billion. 
The proposed deficit for the five-year 
period comes to $85.3 billion. The 
actual deficit was worse: more than 
$100 billion. That clearly over- 
shadows the contribution made by 
Congress. 

Actual deficits were higher partly 
as a result of the 1970 recession. The 
Joint Economic Committee has said 
that the subsequent recovery “rep- 
resents a return from a recession that 
should never have taken place and 
that has cost the United States some 
$180 billion in lost output. As 
pointed out in earlier reports of the 
Committee, it was a recession result- 
ing from economic mismanagement 
by the [Nixon] Administration.’’!2 

As a conservative estimate, the 
federal government takes 20 percent 
of national output, the state and local 


1l. This can be augmented, somewhat, by 
speculating on what federal deficits might 
have been in the absence of presidential im- 
poundment. See, my study, reprinted in Im- 
proving Congressional Control of the Budget, 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 93d Cong., lst sess., 
1973, part 2, pp. 318-319. This study also dis- 
cusses the difficult statistical problems of 
measuring congressional impact on the 
budget, such as the ripple effect of add-ons 
and reductions on subsequent years. 

12. H. Rept. no. 93-90, 93d Cong., 1st 
sess., 1973, p. 7. 
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governments an additional 10 per- 


cent. Therefore, the loss of $180 bil- 
lion meant a revenue loss of $36 bil- 
lion for the federal government and 
$18 billion for state and local gov- 
emments. Not only did the reces- 
sion reduce tax receipts, it increased 
such federal outlays as unemploy- 
ment compensation and welfare 
benefits. Moreover, by decreasing 
revenues to state and local govern- 
ments, the recession made them 
more dependent on federal funds. 
An inflow of $18 billion to state and 
local budgets should have reduced 
the feeling of urgency for the $30 
billion general revenue sharing 
proposal put forth by the Nixon 
administration. 

On the tax side, the Nixon ad- 
ministration acted on several fronts 
to decrease revenues and, thus, 
added to the size of budget deficits. 
An administrative regulation on ac- 
celerated depreciation, as originally 
proposed and implemented by the 
administration, contemplated rev- 
enue losses of $10.9 billion for fiscal 
years 1972 through 1974. Congress 
revised the regulation, in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1971, to reduce the 
three-year loss to an estimated $5.6 
billion.18 Other receipts were lost as 
aresult ofthe Revenue Act of 1971, a 
tax-reduction effort for which the 
administration took substantial 
credit.14 As a final note, at the same 
time that the Nixon administration 
was impounding funds for various 
education programs, it was propos- 
ing a tax credit to assist sectarian 
schools. The estimated cost was $300 
million the first year and $450 mil- 
lion each year, thereafter.15 


13. The Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal Year 1974, p. 62. 

14. Ibid.; see, also, Economic Report of the 
President, January 1972, pp. 69-72. 

15. U.S., Department of the Treasury, 
Proposals for Tax Change, 30 April 1973, p. 
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From these statistics, one would 
conclude that the basic thrust behind 
budget deficits in recent years has 
been administrative, not legislative. 
The next issue is to decide whether 
those deficits were responsible for 
inflation. 


DEFICITS AND INFLATION 


For all the concern expressed 
about budget deficits, linking their 
growth and size to inflationary condi- 
tions, it has never been demon- 
strated that deficits in the last five 
years have been inadvisable or 
harmful to the nation. The only re- 
cent correlation between deficits 
and inflation is the 1966 to 1968 
period, a time when the economy 
was operating near the gross national 
product (GNP) potential and also 
sustaining sizable deficits. However, 
the period since 1969 has been 
marked by recession, high unem- 
ployment and unutilized plant 
capacity. 

Since the unemployment rate in 
the economy hovered between 5 and 
6 percent, it is difficult to see why 
Congress should have substantially 
reduced the size of budget deficits. It 
could have done so in the name of 
fiscal integrity; fortunately, it did 
not. Paul A. Samuelson—professor of 
economics at the Massachusetts In- 


82. For litigation in 1973 seeking release of 
impounded education funds, see National 
Ass’n of Collegiate Veterans v. Ottina (Civ. 
Action No. 349-73, D.D.C.); Minnesota Chip- | 
pewa Tribe v. Carlucci (Civ. Action No. 
175-73, D,D.C.); Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania v. Weinberger (Civ. Action No. 
1125-73, D.D.C.); State of Alabama v. Wein- 
berger (Civ. Action No. 4101-N, 4103-N, 
4104-N, M.D. Ala.); State of Oklahoma v. 
Weinberger (No. Civ—-73~425-C, W.D. 
Okla.); Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. 
Weinberger (Civ. Action No. 1308-73, 
D.D.C.); and District of Columbia v. Wein- 
berger (Civ. Action No. 1322-73, D.D.C.). 
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stitute of Technology—offered this 
perspective, on July 27, 1972: 


Congress has responsibly insisted upon 
budget deficits that by historical stand- 
ards would have been considered large, 
but which the anatomy and physiology 
of the GNP accounts have shown to 
be vitally necessary to turn an anemic 
expansion into a vigorous one.*® 


The same attitude was shared by the 
Joint Economic Committee on the 
fiscal 1974 budget. The committee 
supported a policy of an approximate 
balance on a full employment 
budget basis—that is, a $27.8 billion 
federal funds deficit.17 : 

How much did the Nixon ad- 
ministration want to cut from fiscal 
’ 1973? When—on September 27, 
1972—the administration’s spend- 
ing ceiling proposal was first re- 
ported out of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, it was estimated 
that in the absence of such a limita- 
tion the “level of expenditures 
could, on the basis of appropriations 
bills passed to date in this session, be 
expected to approximate $256 
billion . . . your committee was 
advised that if such a limitation is not 
imposed upon budget outlays, either 
inflationary pressures can be ex- 
pected to be significantly greater 
—with their detrimental effects on 
the domestic economy and interna- 
tional trade—or a tax increase would 
appear necessary.” !8 

This $6 billion estimate was prob- 
ably too high. Yet, to be enacted 
were the Labor-Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW), foreign assist- 
ance, defense, military construction 


16. U.S., Congress, The 1972 Midyear Re- 
view of the Economy, Hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, 92d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 153. 

17. H. Rept. no. 93-90, 93d Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 21. 

18. H. Rept. no. 92-1456, 92d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 2. 
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and State Justice appropriation bills. 
The first Labor-HEW bill, vetoed by 
President Nixon, was $1.8 billion 
higher than his request. When Con- 
gress passed the bill again, section 
409 authorized the president to with- 


-hold as much as $1.2 billion. Of the 


other outstanding bills, State Justice 
was enacted with a slight reduction 
“from the president’s request. De- 
fense was cut heavily: a $5 billion 
cut in budget authority which re- 
duced fiscal 1973 outlays by $1.5 
billion.19 More than $300 million 
was cut from military construction. 
For foreign assistance, the House 
had already reduced the president’s 
request by a billion dollars; on the 
same day that Ways and Means 
reported out the spending ceiling 
proposal, the Senate cut foreign 
assistance by another $1.3 billion. 
Congress was also about to pass 
the Clean Water Bill, a huge $18 
billion, three-year package which far 
exceeded the president’s request. 
However, only $250 million was ex- 
pected to be spent in fiscal 1973.20 
Ironically, at the same time that 
the president was accusing Congress 
of going on a spending binge, the 
administration was letting out all 
stops to ensure passage of the 
five-year, $30 billion revenue shar- 
ing program. Representative James 
A. Burke exclaimed: “To me, itis the 
epitome of hypocrisy for the same 
administration to pressure us on the 
need for cutbacks that only a few 
weeks ago was working with us to 
add another $5.3 billion to the deficit 
in the form of revenue sharing.”24 


19. The outlay estimate for defense appears 
in U.S., Congress, House, The Federal Budget 
for 1974, Hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 93d Cong., Ist sess., p. 
85 


20. 118 Congressional Record, 17 October 
1972, daily ed., S18547. 

21. Ibid., 10 October 1972, daily ed., 
H9371. 
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The impact on fiscal 1973 was 
even greater. Since the administra- 
tion proposed that revenue sharing 
be made retroactive by moving it 
back to January 1, 1972, total out- 
lays for fiscal 1973 were actually 
$6.8 billion.2? In short, the cost 
of general revenue sharing was 
about the same amount that the pres- 
ident wanted to cut to stay within the 
$250 billion ceiling. This strongly 
suggests that the motivation behind 
the spending ceiling was not to fight 
inflation; rather, it was a means of 
protecting a presidential initiative at 
the expense of congressionally en- 
acted programs. 

The privileged status of revenue 
sharing was never in doubt. In Sep- 
tember 1972 members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee tried to 
elicit from the administration a list of 
programs which would be exempt 
from spending cutbacks. The ad- 
ministration declined to supply such 
a list, but did indicate three areas 
which would be protected: interest 
on the public debt, social security 
payments and revenue sharing.?5 

Even if we were to accept the 
figure of $256 billion anticipated by 
Ways and Means, would an excess of 
$6 billion in a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy have caused “‘significantly 
greater” inflationary pressures? The 
committee report offered no analysis 
or statistics to sustain that proposi- 
tion. When the president resorted to 
impoundment, was that effective in 
curbing inflation? A 1973 study by 
the University of Florida Law School 
examined that claim. After carrying 
out economic model computations, 


22. The Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal Year 1974, p. 163. 

23. U.S., Congress, House, Administration 
Request to Increase Debt Ceiling, Accom- 
panied by a Spending Ceiling, Hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 92d Cong., 2d sess., 1972, pp. 20, 52. 
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the study concluded that the with- 
holding of funds did not significantly 
prevent or reduce inflation. The only 
measurable economic effect was an 
increase in unemployment.4 


OTHER INFLATIONARY FACTORS 


The administration’s proposal to 
withhold about $6 billion in fiscal 
1973 for the purpose of combating 
inflation was an oversell of fiscal pol- 
icy. That is obvious now; it should 
have been obvious then. Despite all 
the impoundments toward the end of 
1972, the situation with inflation 
dramatically worsened in 1973. 

The inability of the federal gov- 
ernment to control inflation solely by 
fiscal and monetary policy had been 
well recognized. In his economic 
report of 1968, President Johnson 
called attention to a number of in- 
dustries in which prices had climbed 
persistently because of: (1) supply 
bottlenecks in labor, materials or 
capacity; (2) backward technology; 
(3) inefficient distribution systems or 
trade practices; or (4) other, so-called 
structural reasons. President John- 
son concluded: “Existing Govern- 
ment organization is not effectively 
suited to dealing with the full range 
and dimensions of the problem of 
prices.”25 

A November 1970 study by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 


24. See, 119 Congressional Record, 27 
November 1973, daily ed., $21120-26, es- 
pecially the sections on “Macroeconomics” 
and “Unemployment” on p. $21124. 

25. Economic Report of the President, 
February 1968, p. 20. A Cabinet Committee 
on Price Stability—established by President 
Johnson—issued a report on the job market 
and manpower policy, industrial structure and 
competition policy, the performance of the 
construction sector and the trade-off between 
unemployment and inflation. See, Studies by 
the Staff of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability, January 1969. 
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ment (CED) noted that while “ap- 
propriately stabilizing fiscal and 
monetary policies are clearly essen- 
tial for the containment of inflation, it 
seems doubtful that these policies 
alone can fully succeed in reconcil- 
ing price stability with high em- 
ployment.” CED observed that the 
pressure on prices stemmed from 
cost-push elements and longer term 
structural factors which were not 
readily influenced by changes in 
aggregate demand.”® 

On March 26, 1973 the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee charged that the 
administration’s economic programs 
had failed to cope with structural 
rigidities, such as import quotas, 
monopoly restraints, bad regulatory 
practices and poorly managed gov- 
ernment procurement. The adminis- 
tration had done “nothing to initiate 
the economic reforms which would 
strengthen competition, make labor 
markets more efficient, and there- 
by make possible over time the 
achievement of genuinely full em- 
ployment without inflation.”27 

Ifthe administration’s fight against 
inflation had been as robust as its 
campaign pronouncements, action 
would have been taken across a 
broad front. Instead of criticizing 
Congress for “throwing dollars” at 
social programs, the administration 
might have spent some time prevent- 
ing the tens of billions in cost over- 
runs on weapons systems—many of 
them technically incapable of meet- 
ing contract specifications. It might 
have lifted import quotas to bring in 
less expensive goods and raw mater- 


_ ials from abroad, acted vigorously in 


26. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Further Weapons Against Inflation: 
Measures to Supplement General Fiscal and 
Monetary Policies (November 1970), p. 12. 

27. H. Rept. no. 93-90, 93d Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 8. 
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antitrust matters and pursued ex- 
panded manpower policies rather 
than the impoundment of funds in 
that area. 

The president was also in a posi- 
tion to make the regulatory agencies 
more responsive to the consumer. 
He selects the chairmen—except for 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (ICC). By appointing commis- 
sioners he is able to change, within 
a few years, the composition of a 
commission into a majority of his 
own liking. The effect on prices by 
such agencies as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Power 
Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission is direct and profound. 

Wage-price controls were also at 
the command of the president. Em- 
powered to exercise those controls in 
August 1970, six months later he was 
still declaring his firm faith in free 
markets: 


Free prices and wages are the heart of 
our economic system; we should not stop 
them from working even to cure an 
inflationary fever. I do not intend to im- 
pose wage and price controls which 
would substitute new, growing and more 
vexatious problems for the problems of 
inflation.?8 


His game plan awry, the president 
radically shifted course on August 
15, 1971, bringing wage-price con- 
trols to life in the form of his new 
economic policy. The record after 
that was characterized by ideological 
swings within the administration 
—oscillating between controls one 
moment and free enterprise the next, 
starting off with phase 1 and re- 
placing that periodically, amidst 
considerable confusion and un- 
certainty of purpose, with phase 2, 
phase 3 and phase 4. 


28. Economic Report of the President, 
February 197], p. 7. 
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A SYSTEM OF DUAL STANDARDS 


Budget disputes continually re- 
mind us that the executive branch 
possesses certain natural advan- 
tages, while Congress is surrounded 
by pitfalls. The development of the 
full-employment budget concept il- 
lustrates that point. President 
Nixon’s first budget to Congress in 
February 1970 advocated a balanced 
budget: “‘I have pledged to the 
American people that I would sub- 
mit a balanced budget for 1971 
... The budget I send to you 
today—the first for which I bear full 
responsibility as President—fulfills 
that pledge.”?° Less than six months 
later, facing a deficit of spectacular 
dimensions, he embraced the full- 
employment budget concept: 


In raising‘the issue of budget deficits, I 
am not suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should necessarily adhere to a 
strict pattern of a balanced budget every 
year. At times the economic situation 
permits—even calls for—a budget 
deficit. There is one basic guideline for 
the budget, however, which we should 
never violate: Except in emergency con- 
ditions, expenditures must never be’ al- 
lowed to outrun the revenues that the tax 
system would produce at reasonably full 
employment.%° 


Thus, instead of a $29.8 billion fed- 
eral funds deficit for fiscal 1971, 
President Nixon was able to exhibit 
a $1.4 billion full-employment sur- 
plus.*! Outlays were to be matched 
against the revenues which would 
-. have been generated by corpora- 
tions and individuals in a full- 
employment economy. 


29. Public Papers of the Presidents, 1970, 
p. 46. 

30. Ibid., p. 601. 

31. The federal funds deficit is taken from 
H. Rept. no. 93-147, 93d Cong., Istsess., p. 34. 
The $1.4 billion estimate appeared in The 
Budget of the United States Government, 
- Fiscal Year 1972, p. 10. 
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What would have happened had 
this policy innovation come from 
Congress? Let us imagine the tax and 
appropriations leaders, flanked by 
party leaders, announcing at a press 
conference the adoption of a new 
budget concept. Merely by calculat- 
ing the amount of additional rev- 
enues which would have been 
available if the economy were 
operating at full employment, the 
congressional leaders declared that 
the previous $30 billion deficit had 
been replaced by a small surplus. 
Congress would have had an awk- 
ward time satisfying the press and 
the public on that score; yet, the 
president made the conceptual shift 
with only minor embarrassment. 

Furthermore, he continues to 
make capital out of the full- 
employment budget concept, with 
unflattering effects on Congress. In 
his October 7, 1972 radio message, 
he likened the president’s budget to 
the family budget: 


In our economy, the President is 
required by law to operate within the 
discipline of his budget, just as most 
American families must operate within 
the disciplines of their budget. ` 


Both the President and a family must 
consider total income and total out-go 
when they take a look at some new item 
which would’ involve spending addi- 
tional money. They must take into ac- 
count their total financial situation as 
they make each and every spending de- 
cision. 


In the Congress, however, it is vastly dif- 
ferent. Congress not only does not con- 
sider the total financial picture when it 
votes on a particular spending bill, it 
does not even contain a mechanism to do 
so if it wished.32 


32. Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents 8, no. 41 (7 October 1972), p 
1498. 
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The uninitiated would have con- 
cluded that the president was re- 
quired to operate within the “disci- 
pline of his budget” by matching 
outlays with available revenues. Not 
so. The president was operating on 
the basis of the full-employment 
budget concept, matching outlays 
with revenues which the federal 
government would have had iftimes 
had been more prosperous. In es- 
sence, then, there was no difference 
at all between a “credit-card Con- 
gress’”—voting funds in excess of 
available revenues—and the pres- 
ident acting within the “discipline of 
his budget.” 

Still, the president retains the 
image ofa tightfisted budgeter while 
Congress has the reputation of 
spending like drunken sailors. As 
Senator Humphrey remarked: “Isn’t 
it interesting that we get scolded be- 
cause we appropriate more than the 
President asks for and the President 
asks for more than there is money 
to pay for. Who is lacking in what 
we call integrity or responsi- 
bility ?”33 ; 

During hearings in the fall of 1972, 
Secretary Shultz defended the 
president’s reliance on budget 
deficits to stimulate the economy as a 
“good thing and a courageous 
thing.” Senator Ribicoff wondered 
about that: . 


I am still puzzled. If it is courageous for 
the President to build in a deficit in his 
budget, why is it less than courageous for 
Congress to build in a deficit in its 
budget? Why is it right for the President 
and wrong for Congress?34 


33. U.S., Congress, Improving Congres- 
sional Budget Control, Hearings before the 
Joint Study Committee on Budget Control, 
93d Cong., lst sess., 1973, pp. 87-88. 

34. U.S., Congress, Senate, $465 Billion 
Debt Limit, Hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, 92d Cong., 2d sess., 1972, 
p. 42. 
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Shultz replied vaguely that it was 


right for the president or Congress to 


use the budget to stimulate the 


economy “in a responsible manner, 
and wrong for either to do it in what I 
will call an irresponsible manner.” 
That falls somewhat short of 
economic analysis. When this type of 
generalization is translated into real 
world terms, it becomes more con- 
crete: it is responsible if the presi- 
dent recommends it; irresponsible, 
if Congress recommends it. 

This is a strange commentary to 
make on a democratic system, but 
Congress remains at a disadvantage 
because its process is open, at least 
when compared to that of the execu- 
tive branch. The public and the press 
can listen to floor debates, sit in on 
committee hearings and even ob- 
serve some of the committee mark- 
up sessions. In contrast, little is 
known about executive proceedings. 
Log-rolling and vote-trading persist 
on the executive side, but we do not 
see it.35 

As a consequence, the process and 
product of the executive branch ap- 
pears to be more rational than the 
hurly-burly activities of Congress. 
We soon begin to treat that appear- 
ance as though it were reality, itself. 
A mystique of technical competence 
grows up, dignifying each recom- 
mendation of an executive official. 
The policy results can be disastrous 
and the predictions grotesquely in 
error. Yet, no one from the adminis- 
tration will concede that a mistake 
was made. Members of Congress, on 
the other hand, are continuously 
apologizing for the shortcomings of 
their institution. 

The budget process is no excep- 
tion. As Aaron Wildavsky has writ- 


35. Louis Fisher, President and Congress: 
Power and Policy (New York: Free Press, 
1972), pp. 206-212. 
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ten, the executive budget is “an- 
nounced by trumpet blasts from on 
high,” while the legislative budget 
“sounds more like the Tower of 
Babel instead of the Heavenly 
Chorus.” Congressmen are all too 
familiar with what went into their 
own budget and, like sausage mak- 
ers, are somewhat disgusted by the 
product. They respect the executive 
budget more “‘because they know 
the ingredients less.” 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
CAPABILITY 


Congressional rejection of the 
spending ceiling proposal, together 
with presidential discretion to cut 
where he pleased, was not based on 
economic analysis or sober reflection 
of the facts on hand. It was more ofa 
visceral reaction against delegating 
that kind of power. With its reputa- 
tion damaged in the public mind be- 
cause of Vietnam, Congress was not 
about to pass a domestic Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution.37 Members of Con- 
gress did not want to give credence 
to the view—promoted by Ralph 
Nader—that its institution was the 
“broken branch.”38 

However, in winning this particu- 
lar skirmish, Congress demonstrated 
that it was ill-prepared for the longer 
war. Even when a few members of 
Congress were able to discredit the 
administration’s argument, they had 
no effective way to transmit that in- 


36. Aaron Wildavsky, “The Annual Ex- 
penditure Increment,” reprinted in Im- 


` proving Congressional Control of the Budget, 


Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 93d Cong., lst sess., 
1973, part 1, p. 494. 

37. See, dissenting views of Congressmen 
James A. Burke, Richard Fulton and James C. 
Corman, opposing the spending ceiling; H. 
Rept. no. 92-1456, 92d Cong., 2d sess., 1972, 
pp. 15-21. 

38. Ralph Nader Congress Project, Who 
Runs Congress? (New York: Bantam Books, 
1972); see, chap. 4. 
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formation to the American people. 
The president’s edge in public de- 
bate was too formidable. There was 
no center, no solid core within Con- 
gress to do battle. During debate on 
the spending ceiling, Senator Hum- 
phrey asked: 


How many of us could find time on tele- 
vision; how many of us could get a 
chance to get up and explain our point of 
view? We might get three minutes on the 
Today, Show and six minutes on the To- 
night Show just before it goes off the air. 
But when the President, whoever he is, 
wants to put his ideas across to the peo- 
ple, the eagle has its wings up, and the 
whole Nation is called to attention.®® 


The press could have filled this 
slack by analyzing the facts available 
on the spending ceiling, but its 
coverage was spotty and often 
superficial. After Senator Humphrey 
finished another speech on the 
spending ceiling, Senator Hart ex- 
pressed dismay that few people in 
the country—or even in Congress— 
were familiar with the points 
Humphrey was making. Hart had 
a “terrible feeling that some in 
the Chamber do not understand it, 
because I hear the suggestion made 
that we are the fellows who bundle 
up the money and throw it out the 
window. I look up at the gallery, and 
there is one correspondent there. 
How can we make it clear?” A few 
minutes later Hart had to correct his 
remarks by saying that the person he 
thought to be a member of the press 
media was actually a Senate staffer. 
Senator Mansfield added that Con- 
gress was a “sitting duck, a pigeon, 
easy to criticize.’’4 

Congress is easy to criticize be- 
cause it cannot, or will not, defend 
itself. It prefers to depend on infor- 


39. 118 Congressional Record, 13 October 
1972, daily ed., $18044. 

40. Ibid, 10 October 1972, daily ed., 
817349. 
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mation from the executive branch, 
information which is often self- 
serving and manipulated to satisfy 
administrative goals. Congress dele- 
gates awesome power to the execu- 
tive branch, but shrinks from dele- 
gating power or responsibility to 
party leaders, party caucuses, policy 
committees or internal staff support. 

Dozens of budget reform propos- 
als have been put forth since the fall 
1972 dispute. Acting defensively to 
President Nixon’s attack, Congress 
established a Joint Study Committee 
on Budget Control. The committee’s 
report of April 18, 1973 recom- 
mended that budget committees be 
established in each house to fix 
spending ceilings and allocate 
spending quotas to the various com- 
mittees. Cornplex floor procedures 
were devised to assure that subse- 
quent floor amendments for increas- 
ing the allocations would have to 
specify the source of the funds, 
either by an equivalent decrease in 
another area, increased debt or addi- 
tional revenue. 

The thrust of these recommenda- 
tions ran directly counter to two 
basic themes of congressional re- 
form: (1) a stronger role for party 
leaders and party caucuses and (2) an 
increased sense of participation on 
the part of individual members. The 
April 18 recommendations were 
substantially revised by the Sub- 
committee on Budgeting, Manage- 
ment and Expenditures of the Senate 
Government Operations Commit- 
tee. Membership on the budget 
committees was now made open to 
any member of Congress, without 
favored treatment for those from the 
tax and appropriations committees. 
The revised approach still continued 
to call for initial spending ceilings 
and budget allocations to com- 
mittees. 

On what basis can budget 
committees—regardless of their 
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membership—decide allocations 
early in a session without first hold- 
ing hearings and examining budget 
estimates in detail? On what grounds 
would budget committees decide 
the balance to be struck between 
domestic spending and defense 
spending? What special expertise 
would enable the members of those 
committees to choose between 
highways and mass transit, between 
space and education? For the sake of 
producing a legislative budget, there 
is risk in fundamentally impairing 
the participation of individual 
members. 

Congress needs an in-house capa- 
bility to strengthen its role in budget 
policy. The fall 1972 debate stands 
as a clear reminder of this. There is 
need ofa joint budget staff to provide 
professional, nonpartisan assist- 
ance—a staff independent of any 
of the existing committee struc- 
tures, free to serve Congress as a 
whole. Part of the duties of a joint 
budget staff would be to act as a 
clearinghouse for studies now pre- 
pared by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures, the General Accounting Office 
and the Congressional Research 
Service. The duties and functions of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures could even be 
transferred to the joint budget staff. 

Unless Congress can improve its 
budget capability it will remain a 
patsy, forever being bulldozed 
around by executive assaults and 
encroachments—no matter how fac- 
tually unsound or spurious in design 
they are. Such capability is needed 
not merely to restore a balance be- 
tween the two branches and to pro- 
tect congressional spending preroga- 
tives, but to raise the level of public 
debate and the quality of public 
policy. 


The Press and the Committee System 


By MARY RUSSELL 


ABSTRACT: Committees rely on the press to inform the pub- 
lic about their proceedings and decisions; the press relies on 
committees, their members and staffs as sources of informa- 
tion. Committee members expect their committee work to 
further their career and to enhance their reputation. Reporters, 
in addition to competing for the news, feel they have a critical 
function to perform. What results is a complicated relationship 
with ambivalences on both sides. An unholy alliance between 
the press, committee and staff can exist, with the advantage 
that issues and facts are brought to light, publicized and 
needed action is taken. However, newsmen may be used by 
the staff to float an idea or they may become coopted by the 
committee point of view and report the story less than fairly. 
Similarly, committees may be seduced into going for head- 
lines rather than doing less sensational, but equally important, 
work. Both committees and the press tend to take shortcuts 

_ because of the limits on their time. The system the press uses 
to cover Congress favors attention to subjects and issues rather 
than to the workings of Congress, itself; Congress, preferring 
that the press know only that which it wants to disclose, has 
institutionalized the attitude by closing the doors to some 
committee hearings. This brings about a conflict in the rela- 
tionship, as does criticism from the press. In the end, the 
mutual interdependence of Congress and the press contrib- 
utes to the good points and the failings of each. While reform 
would help, the relationship is ultimately based on human 
values of trust, fairness and responsibility—which rest with 
the individual. 


Mary Russell is a reporter for The Washington Post, currently covering Congress. 
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THE PRESS AND COMMITTEES 


EGIN with the basic premise 

that committees rely on the 
press to inform the public about their 
proceedings and decisions. Add to 
that the hope of committee members 
and staffs that their words and ac- 
tions will be reported in a favorable 
light, thus, possibly furthering 
careers or, in rare instances such as 
those of the Kefauver committee 
and the Watergate Committee, mak- 
ing the members’ names a house- 
hold word. Begin with the premise 
that reporters must rely on commit- 
tee staffs and members for informa- 
tion. Add to that the fact that news- 
men can feel a certain responsibility 
to exercise a critical function in their 
coverage. Add, also, the fact that 
newsmen—as do congressmen— 


- have ambitions and exist in a com- 


petitive world in which they are 
rewarded for scooping their col- 
leagues or uncovering the big story. 
A complicated relationship between 
committees and the press emerges; 
it is full of pitfalls, dangers and 
opportunities for abuse—a form of 
love-hate relationship around which 
principles and egos swirl. 

Media reports can be an important 
source of information to a committee 
and may even lead to a congressional 
inquiry. Watergate is the most recent 
and obvious example, although there 
are a number of others. Similarly, a 
committee investigation or hearing 
can develop issues or uncover scan- 
dals, causing the press to rely on the 
committee as a source of informa- 
tion. Obviously, the committee is 
oné of the most important sources of 
information about the form and 
status of legislation under considera- 
tion. These situations can lead to a 
kind of unholy alliance between the 
press and the committee and its staff, 
one which can work to the advantage 
of both or to the detriment of both. 
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THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


The advantages of this alliance are 
obvious: issues and situations which 
otherwise might not be brought to 
light are publicized, and needed ac- 
tion may be taken through mutual 
cooperation. The public is informed, 
the press fulfills its function and 
Congress has a forum for its proceed- 
ings and its individual members. 
The disadvantages of the system are 
somewhat less obvious. A newsman 
eager to get a story may be less criti- 
cal than he should be towards the 
committee he is covering. He may 
become coopted by the committee 
point of view in his eagerness to re- 
main on the good side of the mem- 
bers or staff. He may be used to float 
an idea, or he may become the type 
of reporter Warren Weaver, Jr., of 
the New York Times describes in his 
book, Both Your Houses; he de- 
scribes members of the press who 
are so assimilated into the congres- 
sional scene that they become ad- 
juncts rather than critical observers. 

Weaver calls this phenomenon 
“institutional reporting.” He claims 
that the Congress, itself, cooperates 
in the institutionalization of report- 
ers by providing them with hand- 
outs, galleries from which to work, 
access to congressional leaders on a 
daily basis and a host of committee 
reports, bills and digests. They occa- 
sionally allow, in Weaver's words, 
“acolytes of the Establishment” to 
peek inside, or even to gain full ad- 
mission to, the inner circle. “Protect- 
ing in print a source of important in- 
formation through anonymity is one 
thing,” Weaver says, “but withhold- 
ing important information because 
it involves a valued source is 
another.” 


1. Warren Weaver, Jr., Both Your Houses 
(New York: Praeger, 1972), p. 12. 
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The most serious result of this 
phenomenon is that the public never 
hears the bad news, nor does it geta 
picture of that which is wrong with 
the system. “There is rarely even any 
inference in this that there might be 
a better way to make laws than the 
closed rule and the filibuster, that an 
appropriation bill is five months past 
deadline, that a committee chairman 
is gently sliding from seniority into 
senility.”? 

While reporters can become 
coopted by Congress, Congress, just 
as surely, can become coopted by the 
press. The possibility of headlines 
may seduce committees into dealing 
with the sensational rather than slog- 
ging through more important, but 
less sensational, hearings or over- 
sight matters. For example, when 
the Kefauver crime committee 
showed Frank Costello’s hands as he 
mumbled over and over, “I refuse to 
answer on the grounds that it might 
incriminate me,” they produced 
good drama; however, the legisla- 
tion which resulted from the hear- 
ings failed to make very much of a 
dent in the activities of the Mafia or 
organized crime. Without implying 
criticism of the consumer move- 
ment, it provides one of today’s op- 
portunities for headlines. It is easier 
to find a dangerous drug and to hold 
hearings which emphasize its alarm- 
ing consequences through the 
dramatic tales of the victims than it is 
to look carefully at the Food and 
Drug Administration in order to de- 
termine whether it is doing its job 
and, if not, what needs to be done 
about it. Alan L. Otten, in his article 
in the Wall Street Journal, notes that 
thorough studies ofthe shortcomings 
of an agency or program frequently 
do not pay: “Truly productive over- 
sight can be dull, time-consuming, 


2. Ibid., p. 12. 
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thankless work, disregarded by col- 
leagues, press and public alike.’ 


DEFINING NEWS 


The problem can be partly attrib- 
uted to the very definition of news. 
Although journalism students often 
spend a whole semester on this 
definition, a practical guideline 
might be that the importance of a 
news item is relative to: (1) the im- 
portance of people involved, (2) the 
effect it will have or (3) the mag- 
nitude of what happened. When ap- 
plied to Congress, the definition 
means that a Judiciary Committee 
hearing on prison reform during 
which Jimmy Hoffa testifies will at- 
tract more media attention than will 
a hearing on the marking up of the 
farm bill—in spite of the fact that 
Hoffa’s testimony will not greatly af- 
fect the outcome of the bill, while the 
farm bill will have an impact on more 
people in a much more basic way by 
affecting the amount of food pro- 
duced and the price consumers will 
pay for it. 

Thus, the press may by-pass cer- 
tain committees no matter how valu- 
able their work. Also, they may by- 
pass committees handling certain 
subjects, if those subjects are ob- 
scure, abstract or complicated—that 
is, too hard to explain in a single col- 
umn of type. In a September column 
of the Washington Star William 
Safire referred to subjects which 
editors call MEGOS. These subjects 
are important, but so heavy, dull and 
abstract to the reader that an editor 
says ofastory about them: “My Eyes 
Glaze Over.’ 

David Broder, a Washington Post 
political columnist, pointed out that 


3. Alan L. Otten, “Politics and People,” 
Wall Street Journal, 6 September 1973, p. 14. 
4, William Safire, “The Mega News Era,” 
Washington Star, 6 September 1973, p. AL5. 
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few stories were written about 
Senator Henry Jackson’s Land Use 
Bill passed by the Senate, despite 
the potential impact of such a bill on 
the whole nation. The bill—which 
amounts to the first attempt the na- 
tion has made to get a handle on the 
-way it will grow and to order land use 
according to some reasonable 
plan—has been touted by Jackson as 
“the most important bill”? before 
Congress. As Broder said: 


At the very least, I am now persuaded 
that the issue with which Jackson has 
been struggling for three years is as im- 
portant to the future of this country as 
Watergate. And it is a matter of some 
chagrin that, except for the excellent 
coverage of the Christian Science 
Monitor’s Robert Cahn, those of us in 


` journalism have let it go largely 


unreported.5 


Probably, one of the reasons that this 
is true is that theoretical long range 
planning has only a minimum 
amount of the proverbial “who, 
what, when, where or why” which 
makes for action or sex appeal in a 
story; thus, the bill made reporters’ 
“eyes glaze over.” Bad or sensational 
news, such as scandals, kickbacks, 
junkets, cost overruns or such 
charges as those made during the 
Joe McCarthy era, tend to be looked 
on as more newsworthy than calm, 
long range planning for the future. 
How Congress operates—its pro- 
cedures, rules and internal set-up 
—often falls into the dull category, 
also. It is a relatively sure bet that a 
poll of the public would turn up few 
correct answers if it asked what a 
conference committee does, what 
the .difference between authoriza- 
tions and appropriations is, what the 
Rules Committee in the House does 


5. David Broder, “Land Use Bill: ‘Impor- 
tant as Watergate,’ ?” Washington Post, I Au- 
gust 1973. 
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or what closed rule, suspension of 
the Calendar and back door spend- 
ing mean. It may not be essential for 
the public to understand such mat- 
ters in order to understand an issue, 
but I think a case can be made that 
understanding procedures and pro- 
tocols, as well as knowing the per- 
sonality of.key members of Con- 
gress, would help the public to un- 
derstand the institution. 
Understanding such matters might 
well lead to a public reaction against 
the way Congress works; yet, on the 
other hand, the general public’s lack 
of familiarity with how Congress op- 
erates may account, in part, for the 
low esteem in which it is currently 
held. Thus, when President Nixon 
states that Congress is so involved in 
Watergate that other duties are being 
neglected, it may have some cre- 
dence for a public unfamiliar with 
the fact that there are over one 
hundred committees and subcom- 
mittees functioning as usual. 
Congress bears some responsibil- 
ity for the lack of knowledge, since 
Congress exhibits an understanda- 
ble ambivalence about press cover- 
age. Members of Congress would 
prefer the press to know only that 
which they wantto disclose. In many 
cases, the wheeling-dealing, the 
trade-offs, the manipulation of the 
process or the candid explanation of 
a bill’s passage or demise are matters 
which congressmen would prefer 
not to have reported. This, of course, 
is precisely what most enterprising 
reporters would like to know; during 
this past year, the question of open 
committee meetings has vividly il- 
lustrated the clash of interests. 


THE OPEN HEARING QUESTION 


Rules which permit committees to 
close their doors to the public and 
the press have come under attack in 
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recent years. Reforms by the House 
Democratic Caucus earlier this year 
have gone a long way towards open- 
ing committee sessions to the press. 
Now, a majority of a committee must 
vote to close a session to the press 
and public; furthermore, the vote 
must be taken in open session before 
the meeting begins. Even mark-up 
sessions—during which the real 
work of deciding what will or will 
not be in a bill takes place—are 
theoretically open in the House. 
Still, some committees—notably 
Appropriations and Ways and 
Means—have voted to close their 
doors on important occasions; Ways 
and Means recently decided to close 
its doors while marking up the Trade 
Bill. The Senate rules call for a ma- 
jority vote to open the doors for 
mark-up and some other sessions. 

There are many rationales for 
keeping the press and public out, for 
example: (1) senators and congress- 
men will not speak freely while con- 
sidering the mark-up of bills if the 
doors are open; (2) deals formerly 
made in committee rooms behind 
closed doors will still be made, but 
simply pushed further back from 
public view; sensitive matters affect- 
ing national security are discussed, 
which the press and public should 
not hear. 

In the minds of most members of 
the press, not one of these considera- 
tions—except, possibly, that of na- 
tional security—overrides the con- 
sideration that a Congress elected by 
the public to represent the people 
should be willing to perform its work 
in public. That can happen only if 
all sessions, including House- 
Senate conferences to iron out differ- 
ences in the versions of bills, are 
open to the public and press. 

Warren Weaver, in Both Your 
Houses, goes further and insists that 
sessions should be open to television 
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coverage, as well as press coverage.® 
He feels that this would create “in- 
stant familiarity” between people 
and their Congress and might lead to 
improvement in the system. The 
idea is worth considering, although 
the pitfalls—the grandstanding to 
which it might lead and, ina political 
campaign, the enormous advantage 
of incumbents, who have received 
that much” free television time, 
would have to be carefully weighed. 


CRITICIZING CONGRESS 


If Congress resists letting the pub- 
lic find out what it does not want the 
public to know, what happens when 
a reporter goes on a search for just 
this kind of information? The press, 
exercising its legitimate role of criti- 
cism, does this in many ways. It looks 
at sweetheart relationships between 
committees and their special inter- 
ests—between large cotton interest 
and the members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, for instance; it 
looks at bills and how much money is 
spent, for what and whether con- 
gressmen are putting through pet 
projects; it looks at the effectiveness 
of committee chairmen and the way 
they run the committee; it looks at 
inaction on bills or failure to conduct 
oversight hearings. In all of these in- 
stances, the relationship between 
the reporter, the committee and the 
staff changes drastically. 

Once the possibility that a reporter 
might be coopted or used by mem- 
bers of the staff no longer exists, it is 
likely that he will be cut off from 
information he cannot obtain in a 
public session. In such a situation 
the partisanship of Congress often 
plays into his hands. A minority 
member or minority staffer may be 
willing to leak the information to 
him; a disgruntled majority member 


6. Weaver, Both Your Houses, pp. 15-17. 
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or staffer might do the same. In con- 
ferences it is sometimes possible to 
play the Senate members off against 
the House members. 

However, none of this is quite as 
easy as it sounds. Staffers are natur- 


ally fearful that they may lose their . 


jobs ifthey are found out. Committee 
members often feel more loyalty to 
their colleagues and the committee 
than they do to the press. Even if 
they think the press can help them 
prevail on an issue, they must take 
into consideration the fact that they 


.are likely to need the committee’s ' 


help on a different issue. 

‘Outside sources, lobbyists and the 
executive branch can then become 
helpful. Yet, this normally leads to 
stories attributed to unnamed 
sources—a practice even newsmen 
deplore, since they feel their credi- 
bility goes down in proportion to the 
number of unnamed sources in a 
story. If it is necessary to protect a 
source, or if there is no other way to 
print a story, reporters will use the 
device. Since members of Congress 
often prefer the veil of anonymity 
when discussing anything con- 
troversial, the practice is increasing. 
Only agreement throughout the 
press corps not to use anything “off 
the record” could stop it; if only one 
paper or reporter adopts such a rule, 
they are merely cutting themselves 
off from stories. In fact, competition 
for news makes any such agreement 
unlikely. 

Critical stories are less likely to be 
written by reporters who must come 
back and cover the beat or the com- 
mittee again, since losing sources 
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could cost stories. Some would say 
the answer is to rotate Hill coverage 
or to start independent investigative 
reporting teams, beholden to no one 
and not likely to have to return to 
those sources. Others would say that, 
in a negative way, the system im- 
poses honesty on both press and the 
committee: a committee member 
who lies to a reporter risks being 
dropped as a source—for a story not 
absolutely accurate is not worth the 
risk to a beat reporter, while nothing 
will stop that reporter from printing a 
story he is sure is true. 


MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


In the end, then, the committee 
system and the press contribute to 
one another’s good points and fail- 
ings through their mutual inter- 
dependence. Some reforms of the 
committee system could be mutually 
beneficial. More openness in com- 
mittee hearings would obviously 
contribute to better reporting. More 
and better oversight hearings would 
lead to more and better reporting of 
them. Placing more time, money and 
attention on the coverage of Con- 
gress would probably lead to a better 
Congress and a better informed pub- 
lic. Willingness to concentrate on 
those issues which are dull but im- 
portant might spur Congress to do 
the same. Basically, the relationship 
between committee members and 
the press is based on human values 
of trust, fairness and responsibility. 
These values can be built into the 
system to an extent; however, ulti- 
mately, they rest with the individual. 


Assessing the Congressional Committee System: 
Contributions from a Comparative Perspective 


By GARRISON NELSON 


ABSTRACT: The study of American congressional commit- 
tees has flourished in recent years, but two major perceptual 
problems have limited the utility of this research for students 
of legislatures. One problem—the Washington bias—which 
deems Congress, and Congress alone, as the only legislature 
worthy of study has led to an overemphasis on minor inter- 
committee differences and away from an examination of the 
entire committee system as it relates to other institutions of the 
government. The other problem—the bifocal inference—has 
resulted in American political scientists focussing on only two 
elements in the legislative process, the committees and the 
parties, and concluding from the atypical American and 
British experience that their power positions are inversely 
related. Both problems can be alleviated through a compara- 
tive perspective which enables us to see that the American 
congressional committee system is the most powerful one in 
the world and that it derives part of its strength from the 
weakness of American legislative parties. While there is no 
necessary connection between party weakness and committee 
strength, this is the case in the United States, and it provides 
Congress with the protective mechanism which it needs to 
overcome the often fatal combination of an exertive presiden- 
tial executive and a nonarticulative party system. 


Garrison Nelson, who received his Ph.D. from the University of Iowa, is 
Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University of Vermont and the Direc- 
tor of its Political Data Laboratory. He has contributed articles to journals of 
opinion and has co-authored laboratory manuals in political analysis. 
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A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


HE continuing interplay be- 

tween a political institution 
and the society of which it is a part 
often obscures the fact that through- 
out the world there are many simi- 
lar institutions performing similar 
operations in very different national 
contexts. What is lost in this ob- 
scuration is the sense of a compara- 
tive perspective which links these 
institutions to one another and pro- 
vides an understanding of how these 
institutions shape behavior in a way 
unique to them and separated, some- 
what, from the social fabric of their 
nations. The presidents of the 
United States and Honduras have 
more in common with one another 
in terms of what they do in office 
than either has with the chief jus- 
tices of their respective Supreme 
Courts. To ignore this simple fact is 
to foster the illusion that all political 
institutions are indigenous to their 
native soils and that they are inca- 
pable of being compared across na- 
tional boundaries. 

This particular point is stressed 
because of the seeming indifference 
which many students of the Ameri- 
can Congress have toward studies 
done on the legislatures of other na- 
tions. By depriving themselves of 
this rich area of research, many con- 
gressional scholars are unable to 
place the American Congress in its 
world context and to see what 
non-American legislative analysts 
have come to appreciate about its 
uniqueness. 

It will be the purpose of this study 
to examine the American congres- 
sional committee system from two 
comparative perspectives: direct ob- 
servation of the American commit- 
tees by foreign scholars and assess- 
ments of the role played by commit- 
tee systems in other parts of the 
world. Hopefully, these perspec- 
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tives will help to liberate American 
writing about committees from two 
basic perceptual problems: the 
Washington bias and the bifocal in- 
ference. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES AND 
THE WASHINGTON BIAS 


Ironies often accompany great in- 
tellectual advances. The serendipi- 
tous discovery, the accidental 
combination of chemicals and the 
insightful observations randomly 
encountered have deepened our 
understanding of the world. One of 
the ironies of American political 
science is that the classic analysis of 
Congress in the nineteenth century 
was written by a young scholar 
who never traversed the forty miles 
between Baltimore’s Johns Hop- 
kins University and the Capitol in 
Washington while he was writing 
his book. The book is, of course, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Congressional 
Government.1 Whatever deep and 
mysterious motives may have kept 
Wilson from Capitol Hill? did not 
obscure the truth of his observation 
that the government of the United 
States had, in the eighteen-eighties, 
become “a government by the Stand- 
ing Committees of Congress.,”’? 

One major contribution of Wil- 
son’s book was that it blended the 
descriptive talents of a reporter 
with the prescriptive assessments 


1. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Gov- 
ernment (Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1885). The edition used here is the 1956 
reprint published by Meridian of New York. 

2. Sigmund Freud and William C. Bullitt 
described this occurrence as a “shrinking 
from actual contact with men and events,” in 
their Thomas Woodrow Wilson: A Psycholog- 
ical Study (Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1967), p. 27. 

3. Wilson, Congressional Government, p. 
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derived from a comparative perspec- 
tive. His microlevel observations 
convinced him that Congress and its 
committees had abrogated the 
checks and balances created in the 
Constitution, while his macrolevel 
perspective suggested that the var- 
iance between actual American prac- 
tice and the formal separation of 
powers could be eliminated by re- 
structuring the governmental frame- 
work along the lines of the British 
parliamentary model. Perhaps be- 
cause he was outside the ambiance 
of Washington, he was able to 
transcend mere reportage and to 
discern not only how the commit- 
tees operated within Congress, but 
how they affected the role of Con- 
gress, itself, within the national gov- 
ermmental structure. Thus, he was 
able to analyze the distribution of 
influence on two levels. 

Wilson’s emphasis upon commit- 
tees continues to shape much of that 
which has been written about Con- 
gress. In the past decade more than a 
dozen of the House and Senate 
committees have been examined in 
numerous books and articles.4 There 
is no question that the academic 
study of congressional committees 
has flourished. However, with few 
exceptions, this vast abundance of 
material has been confined to only 
one level of analysis: that of mi- 
crolevel concerns about specific 
chairmen, membership transfers, 
floor success and internal harmony 
or lack of it. The conclusions reached 
from this sizeable outpouring of 
academic contributions have been 
succinctly stated by Richard Fenno 


4, A short history of this development is 
recounted in Robert L. Peabody, “Research 
on Congress: A Coming of Age,” in Congress: 
Two Decades of Analysis, ed. Ralph K. Huitt 
and Robert L. Peabody (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1969), pp. 17-25. 
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in the closing chapter of his book, 
Congressmen in Committees: “Con- 
gressional committees differ from 
one another. And House committees 
differ from Senate committees.” 

My purpose here is not to debate 
whether or not incremental benefit 
can be derived from more studies of 
more committees, but to suggest 
that, in pursuit of situation-specific 
pieces of information, the studies 
have lost sight of the American con- 
gressional committee system as a 
whole. This is a natural consequence 
of the Washington bias of most 
studies of congressional committees. 
Too often, congressional scholars 
have seemed to believe that Con- 
gress, and Congress alone, is worthy 
of study. This bias has led to an un- 
derstandable exaggeration of differ- 
ences, between the various commit- 
tees wherein minor personnel and 
jurisdictional changes have been en- 
larged beyond their actual impact. A 
case in point is the 1961 Rules Com- 
mittee vote. All the House did in that 
vote was to add three seats to the 
committee, but each successive re- 
telling of the story makes the event 
take on meaning beyond its actual 
consequences. The chairman re- 
tained his leadership post on the 
committee; the seniority system, 
which made it possible for him to 
occupy it, was left unchanged. 

In any case, the most important . 
fact of the American committee sys- 
tem is thatitis the most powerful one 
in the world. Despite this fact, three 
major book-length studies dealing 
with congressional committees in 
recent years contain only one refer- 
ence to the operations of committee 
systems in other national legisla- 
tures and none to those in the Ameri- 


5. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Congressmen in 
Committees (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1973), p. 280. 
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can states. Perhaps it is the unique- 
ness of the congressional committee 
system which makes this level of 
comparison unnecessary, but it is 
this peculiar phenomenon of virtu- 
ally autonomous, stable and seem- 
ingly omnipotent committees which 
fascinates most foreign observers of 
Congress. 


PERSPECTIVES OF FOREIGN 
OBSERVERS 


Twice during the past decade the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union has is- 
sued surveys of the structure and 
functions of the world’s national 
legislatures. The most recent—in 
1966—compares the American con- 
gressional committee system to 
those of fifty-four other legislatures 
and shows no hesitancy in placing 
the American system at the powerful 
“end of the scale.”? Not since the 
collapse of the Fourth French Re- 
public has the committee system of 
another nation been mentioned in a 
similar context.® 

The greatest contrast exists be- 


6. The three books are William L. Morrow, 
Congressional Committees (New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1969); George 
Goodwin, Jr., The Little Legislatures: Com- 
mittees of Congress (Amherst, Mass.: Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Press, 1970); and 
Fenno’s Congressmen in Committees. 
Morrow’s book contains one observation of 


‘Ralph Huitt’s on the British system, p. 117. 


7. Inter-Parliamentary Union, Parlia- 
ments: A Comparative Study on the Structure 
and Functioning of Representative Institu- 
tions in Fifty-Five Countries (London: Cas- 
sell, 1966), p. 164. See, also, K. C. Wheare, 
Legislatures, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1968), p. 93; and Jean Blondel, 
Comparative Legislatures (Englewood Cliffs, 
N, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), pp. 66-70. 

8. See the 1962 edition of Parliaments, p. 
144. See, also, D. W. Brogan, “Comparison 
with American and French Parliamentary Sys- 
tems,” in Parliament: A Survey, ed. Lord 
Campion, et al. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1952), pp. 72-88. 
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tween the American committee sys- 
tem and that within legislatures pat- 
terned on the British Parliament. As ` 
Kenneth Bradshaw and David Pring 
point out in their book, Parliament 
and Congress, “In no way is the dif- 
ference between Parliament and 
Congress more marked than in the 
use each makes of committees.”? 
They make their case with an indus- 
trial metaphor: ; . 


A picture of Congress today is of a great 
number of self-contained machines 
operating independently of each other. 
Parliament is itself-one machine, of 
which its committees form a component 
part—a vital part, but one which has little 
utility except when fitted into place.!® 


Committees in these legislatures 
have little power to investigate ex- 
ecutive actions or initiate legislation, 
unless the executive so wills it. Seri- 
ously handicapped by their lack of 
specialization, membership con- 
tinuity and research staffs, most of 
the legislative committees of Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth tra- 
ditionally could not challenge the 
authority of their parliamentary ex- 
ecutives. The reason for this state of 
affairs was the belief, as enunciated 
by Peter Campbell, that: 


Effective government in a parliamentary 
system seems to demand the virtual fu- 
sion of executive and legislative powers 
in the cabinet and the maintenance ofthe 
cabinet by a durable and obedient 
majority.44 


Specialist committees were pre- 
sumed to lead to the creation of 
crosscutting membership loyalties 


9. Kenneth Bradshaw and David Pring, 
Parliament and Congress (London: Consta- 
ble, 1972), p. 207. 

10. Ibid. 

ll. Peter Campbell, “Some Aspects of Par- 
liamentary Government in Europe,” Par- 
liamentary Affairs 12 (Summer-Autumn 
1959), p. 416. 
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which would erode this durability 
and obedience. Often cited in this 
regard was the Fourth French Re- 
' public with its strong committees 
and legislative immobilisme. 
Despite the cross-channel proxim- 
ity of this particular horror, individu- 
als who wish to reform Parliament 
have continued to look to a standing 
committee system as the type of 
legislative arrangement which can 
give the membership more control 
over their parliamentary leaders. As 
The Times of London reported after a 
1966 survey of thirty-seven new 
members of Parliament (MPs): 


_ Eight of those questioned supported the 
fashionable idea of specialist backbench 
committees, on the American model, 
able to question Ministers about defence 
and finance, and to influence them be- 
fore policy was evolved.13 - 


Not all of the British reformers 
have desired an undiluted American 
version of committees for the House 
of Commons;4 however, references 


12. Martin Harrison, “The Composition of 
the Committees in the French National As- 
sembly,” Parliamentary Affairs 11 (Spring 
1958), pp. 172-179. 

13. “New MPs Have Kept Their Zeal for 
Reform,” The Times, 6 June 1966; reprinted in 
The Backbencher and Parliament: A Reader, 
ed, Dick Leonard and Valentine Herman 
(London: Macmillan Press, 1972), pp. 209- 
210. 

14. Positions against the adoption of stand- 
ing specialized committees for Parliament 
may be found in Herbert Morrison, Govern- 
ment and Parliament (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), pp. 155-159; and Brogan, 
“Parliamentary Systems,” pp. 83-84. Posi- 
tions for adopting these committees may be 
found in Bernard R. Crick, The Reform of 
Parliament (London: Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 1964), pp. 161-170; and Michael Ryle, 
“Committees of the House of Commons,” 
Political Quarterly 36 (July-October 1965), 
pp. 295-308. Reflections on the entire debate 
may be found in the Hansard Society for Par- 
liamentary Government, Parliamentary Re- 
form, 1933-1960 (London: Cassell, 1961), pp. 
43-55; and A. H. Hanson and H. V. Wiseman, 
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to the congressional committee sys- 
tem have been so frequent that a 
monograph on just this subject was 
issued in 1967, because the debate 
on specialized standing committees 
was “not always based on an accu- 
rate knowledge of the way in which 
these foreign committees work.’’35 
With interest mounting in some new 
form of committee arrangement, ex- 
periments with specialized commit- 
tees have been conducted in Parlia- 
ment and in other legislatures of the 
Commonwealth. The British exper- 
iment launched in 1966 by the 
Labour government was less than 
whole-hearted.1® As Professor John 
P. Mackintosh, a disenchanted La- 
bour member from Scotland, stated 
in a 1970 paper: 


The Government decides what commit- 
tees it will have, it dispenses with some 
as soon as they are becoming effective (as 
happened to the Agriculture Commit- 
tee), it sets up others which no one wants 
(Scottish Affairs), it chooses the chair- 
men, and it nominates the majority of the 
members, while the power to send for 
persons and papers means exactly what 
the Government or the Department in 
question chooses it to mean. Almost 
every chairman or committee member 
would far prefer a post in the Govern- 
ment to his position on a committee, and 
even if, at the end of all this, there is 
criticism of the Government, it can be 


“The Use of Committees by the House of 
Commons,” in Readings on British Politics 
and Government, ed. Robert Benewick and 
Robert E. Dowse (London: University of 
London Press, 1968), pp. 258--276., 

15. H. V. Wiseman’s introduction to John 
D. Lees, The Committee System of the United 
States Congress (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1967), p. v. 

16. See, C. J. Boulton, “Recent Develop- 
ments in House of Commons Procedure,” Par- 
liamentary Affairs 23 (Winter 1969-1970), 
pp. 61-71. An update may be found in Rt. 
Hon. Sir Robin H. Turton, “Reform of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,” Parliamentarian 53 
(January 1972), pp. 69-74. 
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ignored or set aside by the use of the 
ministerial majority. *" 


Experiments in Australia and 
Canada have apparently been more 
sincere.!8 The initial evidence is in- 
complete concerning the success of 
these specialist committees, but the 
fears of parliamentary authority 
being eroded appear to have been 
muted by the benefits derived 
from committees with some degree 
of membership continuity and 
specialization. Even in parts of the 
world, such as Latin America and 
the Soviet bloc, where legislatures 
have not enjoyed the longevity or 
the influence of those in the Anglo- 
American democracies, legislative 
committees have expanded in num- 
ber, activities and importance.19 
Here, again, it is the American com- 
mittees which have served as the 
model.2° Whether damned for frag- 


17. John P. Macintosh, “Reform of the 
House of Commons: The Case for Specializa- 
tion,” in Modern Parliaments: Change or 
Decline? ed. Gerhard Loewenberg (Chicago: 
Aldine-Atherton, 1971), p. 53. 

18. The Australian example is recounted in 
R. E. Bullock, “The Australian Senate and Its 
Newly-Expanded Committee System,” The 
Table 40 (1971), pp. 38-53. Canada’s in- 
creased use of specialist committees may be 
found in Thomas A. Hockin, “The Advance of 
Standing Committees in Canada’s House of 
Commons: 1965 to 1970,” Canadian Public 
Administration 13 (Summer 1970), pp. 185- 
202. 

19. On the increased strength of the com- 
mittees in one Latin American legislature, 
see, Weston H. Agor, The Chilean Senate: In- 
ternal Distribution of Influence (Austin, Tx.: 
University of Texas Press, 1971), chap. 2. For 
references to Soviet bloc countries, see, 
Blondel, Comparative Legislatures, p. 67n; 
Vincent C. Chrypinski, “Legislative Commit- 
tees in Polish Lawmaking,” Slavic Review 25 
(June 1966), pp. 247-258; and D. Richard Lit- 
tle, “Soviet Parliamentary Committees After 
Khrushchev: Obstacles and Opportunities,” 
Soviet Studies 24 (July 1972), pp. 41-60. 

20. Agor, The Chilean Senate, contains 
over twenty references to‘the United States 
Congress and indicates that Chilean senators 
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menting power and responsibility or 
praised for providing specialized 
and institutionalized scrutiny of 
executive actions, virtually all of 
the comparative students of legis- 
latures would agree with Winfried 
Steffani’s judgment that the Ameri- 
can congressional committee system 
is a “tremendous power which is not 
found in any other parliament of the 
world,”?1 


COMMITTEE POWER VERSUS PARTY 
_ Power: THE BIFOCAL 
INFERENCE 


Despite their world prominence, 
the committees of the House and 
Senate are not in sole command of 
the legislative output of the Ameri- 
can Congress. Internally, their major 
rivals for influence are the party floor 
leaders. As described in Stephen 
Bailey's recent study of Congress, 
the committees are “centrifugal 
forces” dispersing power through- 
out both chambers, and the party 
leaders are “centripetal forces” de- 
sirous of establishing coherent and 
cohesive voting blocs.22 

The one area of congressional re- 
search which has not suffered ap- 
preciably from the Washington bias 
is that dealing with legislative party 
voting. While debates continue over 
the actual degree of variance in vot- 


are very aware of the role of American commit- 
tees; see, p. 69. Chrypinski, in “Polish Law- 
making,” compares the Soviet area legislative 
committees to the American system on pp. 
248-249, 

21. Winfried Steffani, “Congress and Bun- 
destag,” in Public Seminar Course in Com- 
parative Government (Berlin: Colloquium 
Verlag, 1965), pp. 24—41; reprinted in Com- 
parative Political Parties: Selected Readings, 
ed. Andrew J. Milnor (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1969), p. 302. 

22. Stephen K. Bailey, Congress in the 
Seventies (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1970), chap. 4 and 5. 
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ing which is explained by members’ 
party affiliations,” there is a general 
awareness of the fact that American 
congressional parties are less cohe- 
sive than those in other indus- 
trialized nations of the world. The 
high cohesion levels attained by the 
British parliamentary parties are the 
best known in this regard.?4 

The visible tension which exists 
within Congress between its power- 
ful committee system and its often 
fragmented legislative parties has 
led some observers to conclude that 
these two forces are irreconcilable. 
Some support for this position can be 
found in the recent studies which 
have examined the relative floor suc- 
cess of individual congressional 
committees. These studies indicate 
that the committees most able to get 
legislation enacted were those 
which were the least divided inter- 
nally along partisan lines.?5 With a 
full awareness of this tension, Mal- 
colm Jewell and Samuel Patterson 


23. Compare two recent entries in the de- 
bate: Cleo H. Cherryholmes and Michael J. 
Shapiro, Representatives and Roll Calls (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), pp. 
106-110 on the importance of party influence; 
and Aage R. Clausen, How Congressmen De- 
cide: A Policy Focus (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1973), pp. 91-100, for a caveat. 

24. The earliest comparison appeared in A. 
Lawrence Lowell, “The Influence of Party 
Upon Legislation in England and America,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation for 1901, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 
American Historical Association, 1902), pp. 
321-542—especially pp. 538—541. The best- 
known comparison appeared in Julius Turner, 
Party and Constituency: Pressures on 
Congress (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951), p. 24. 

25. James W. Dyson and John W. Soule, 
“Congressional Committee Behavior on Roll 
Call Votes: The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 1955-64,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science 14 (November 1970), pp. 626-647; 
see, also, Fenno’s case analyses of the House 
Appropriations and Education and Labor 
Committees in Congressmen in Committees, 
pp. 83-94 and pp. 226-242. 
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articulated a “middle-range” theory 
about the general relationship be- 
tween legislative parties and com- 
mittees: 


There is an inherent contradiction be- 
tween party and committee leadership. 
Party leadership is centralized; commit- 
tee leadership is decentralized. Where 
committees are strong and independent, 
party leadership is weak. Where party 
leadership is strong, the committees are 
either weak or simply agents of the 
party.?6 


When the American convergence 
of weak parties and strong commit- 
tees is compared to the British Par- 
liament with its strong parties and 
weak committees, the causal link 
almost shouts for recognition: com- 
mittee strength is inversely related 
to party strength. If Great Britain and 
the United States possessed the only 
two legislatures in the world, this in- 
ference might be true. But they do 
not, and the inference is not true. 
There are legislatures which possess 
both strong party leaders and strong 
committees, while there are other 
legislatures which possess neither. 

The major problem with the infer- 
ence is that it is bifocal in that it only 
considers two actors in the legisla- 
tive process and uses only two legis- 
latures to sustain its validity. By 
limiting the inference to only two ac- 
tors in the process, one loses sight of 
the fact that there are circumstances 
when the committees may unite with 
the parties to protect the legislature’s 
autonomy from encroachments by an 
expansionist executive. Further- 
more, by being built on only two 
cases, the vast panorama of legisla- 
tive experience throughout the 
world is dramatically reduced to 


26. Malcolm E. Jewell and Samuel C. Pat- 
terson, The Legislative Process in the United 
States (New York: Random House, 1966), p. 
203. 
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ideal types. This is not to-deny the 
truth of the inference as it applies to 
present-day Parliament and Con- 
gress; but to suggest that the rela- 
tionship between legislative parties 
and committees is much more com- 
plex. The simple beauty of the 
inference may be fatal to our 
understanding. 


REASSESSING THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN PARTIES AND 
COMMITTEES 


In an article on the seniority sys- 
tem of the United States House, 
Polsby, Gallaher and Rundquist 
gave recognition: to the fact that 
strong legislative party leaders and 
strong committees are not mutually 
exclusive.2” The authors categorized 
six national legislatures on the basis 
of two dimensions: (1) the internal 
division of labor through the com- 
mittee system and (2) the centraliza- 
tion of party leadership control over 
the policy output of the legislature. 

While the Houses of Representa- 
tives and Commons fell into their 
expected antithetical slots, four 
legislatures emerged in cells which 
counter the exclusivity assumption. 
Italy and Japan were cited as na- 
tions possessing both strong leaders 
and strong committees within their 
legislatures, while Colombia and 
Ecuador were presumed to possess 
neither within theirs. In the latter 
two countries, they point out that 
“decentralization of power without 
division of labor leads to parliamen- 
tary ineffectiveness.”28 Polsby’s rec- 
ognition of the relative lack of 
influence of these two legislatures 


27. Nelson W. Polsby, Miriam Gallaher and 
Barry Spencer Rundquist, “The Growth of the 
Seniority System in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives,” American Political Science 


- Review 63 (September 1969), pp. 789-790. 


28. Ibid., p. 789. 
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receives some confirmation from the 
Banks and Textor panel of area au- 
thorities who classified both nations 
as possessing “partially effective 
legislatures.’29 Later research 
confirms the marginality of the Co- 
lombian Congress, while consigning 
that of Ecuador to total ineffec- 
tiveness.3° 

Other examples of legislatures 
without influence can be found in 
the Middle East, Africa and in Com- 
munist nations.2! Banks and Textor 
have asserted that seventy-two of the 
one hundred nations which they 
could reliably classify had legisla- 
tures which were less than “fully ef- 
fective” in 1963.32 Clearly, in these 
nations meaningful political power 
is absent from the legislature, and 
the question of whether the party 
floor leaders or the committees have 


29. Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A 
Cross-Polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 
1963); see, “finished characteristics” 174 and 
175. 

30. Polsby, Gallaher and Rundquist, 
“Growth of the Seniority System,” p. 789n. On 
Colombia, see, Ernest A. Duff, “The Role of 
Congress in the Colombian Political System,” 
in Latin American Legislatures: Their Role 
and Influence, ed. Weston H. Agor (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1971), pp. 369-402. On 
Ecuador, see, Carlos Alberto Astiz, “The 
Decay of Latin American Legislatures,” in 
Legislatures in Comparative Perspective, ed. 
Allan Kornberg (New York: David McKay, 
1973),'p. 115. 

31. On the Middle East, see, Dankwart A. 
Rustow, Middle Eastern Political Systems 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971), 
pp. 90-92. The African experience is re- 
counted in Newell M. Stultz, “Parliament in 
Former British Black Africa,” Journal of the 
Developing Areas 2 (July 1968), pp. 479-493. 
For the Soviet Union, see, Jeremy R. Azrael, 
“The Legislative Process in the U.S.S.R.,” in 
Lawmakers in a Changing World, ed. Elke 
Frank (Englewood Clifts, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966), pp. 83-100; and John S. Reshetar, Jr., 
The Soviet Polity (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1971), pp. 198-208. - 

32. Banks and Textor, Cross-Polity Survey, 
p. 110. 
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more influence is nota very relevant 
one. 

A more fascinating set of cases in- 
volves the legislatures which have 
been able to thrive with both strong 
party floor leaders and strong com- 
mittees. Polsby’s contentions in the 
cases of Japan and Italy are both sus- 
tained by subsequent research.33 
Committees and parties can be com- 
patible within legislative bodies. 

Further evidence for this assertion 
may be found in Sweden and West 
Germany. The five political parties 
in Sweden’s Riksdag had a mean 
score of 93.4 on Rice’s Index of 
Cohesion in the years 1964 to 1966.34 
This score compares favorably to 
the combined Rice score of 61.9 
recorded for the House Democrats 
and Republicans during the same 
years.35 While the party cohesion 
scores are much higher in Sweden, 
this apparently did not affect the 
operations of its important com- 
mittee system. It is within the com- 
mittees that Sweden’s famous poli- 


33. See the sources cited in Polsby, Gal- 
_ laher and Rundquist, p. 789n. Later research 
indicates that the Italian committees are be- 
coming even stronger; see, F. Consentino, 
“Parliamentary Committees in the Italian 
Political System,” Journal of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Studies 1 (April-June 
1967), pp. 1-12. The categorization of strong 
legislative parties and committees in the 
Japanese Diet is also confirmed by more re- 
cent research; see, Robert E. Ward, Japan’s 
Political System (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 87-92. 

34. This score is a recomputation of 726 roll 
calls presented in Nils Stjiernquist and Bo 
Bjurulf, “Party Cohesion and Party Coopera- 
tion in the Swedish Parliament in 1964 and 
1966,” Scandinavian Political Studies 5 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1970), pp. 
129-164. 

35. This is based upon the Congressional 
Quarterly’s “party score,” corrected for aver- 
age party attendance in the 89th Congress; 
see, Congressional Quarterly Almanac 22 
(1966), pp. 1028 and 1038. 
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tics of compromise occur,* and their 
long-standing bicameral member- 
ships were an essential component 
in bringing about the 1970 integra- 
tion of the two chambers into one. 

The West German case is also 
supportive of committee and party 
compatibility. The mean Rice score 
for the four parties in the Third 
Bundestag—1957 to 1961—was 
93.6,37 which is thirty-six points 
higher than the 57.6 score compiled 
by the House parties of the 85th and 
86th Congresses.?8 With party scores 
at this level, the bifocal inference 
would lead us to expect a very weak 
committee system. This is not the 
case in the Bundestag in which, as 
Steffani notes, “a good proportion of 
parliamentary power and work is to 
be found and performed in standing 
committees.” 39 

From an examination of these four 
cases it can be argued that in par- 
liamentary systems with a number of 
well-disciplined legislative parties a 


36. On the role of Swedish committees, 
see, Neil C. M. Elder, “The Parliamentary 
Role of Joint Standing Committees in Swe- 
den,” American Political Science Review 45 
(June 1951), pp. 464-473; and Dankwart A. 
Rustow, The Politics of Compromise (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1955), 
pp. 180-187; and, more recently, Joseph B. 
Board, Jr., The Government and Politics of 
Sweden (Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1970), pp. 131-135. 

37. Recomputed from data in Gerhard 
Loewenberg, Parliament in the German 
Political System (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), p. 357. 

38. Recomputed from data presented in 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 14 (1958), 
pp. 123 and 117; and 16 (1960), pp. 139 and 
101. 

39. Steffani, “Congress and Bundestag,” p. 
301. See, also, Loewenberg, Parliament in the 
German Political System, pp. 191-202; and a 
critical view of the power of the committees in 
Wilhelm Hennis, “Reform of the Bundestag: 
The Case for General Debate,” in Modern 
Parliaments, Loewenberg, ed., pp. 65-79. 
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strong committee system fulfills a 
crucial, integrative function by pro- 
viding a less visible meeting ground 
for members. In the relative obscur- 
ity of a committee hearing, subject 
matter expertise is likely to overtake 
partisan rhetoric as a vehicle for 
generating legislation. 

Whatever the case may be, two 
things should be apparent. The first 
is that the bifocal inference is of 
little help in explaining the relation- 
ship of parties to committees in most 
legislatures of the world. The second 
is that the United States does not 
possess either a parliamentary sys- 
tem or well-disciplined legislative 
parties; thus, the existence of its 
strong legislative committees must 
be explained in a different way. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM AS A PROTECTIVE 
MECHANISM 


Banks and Textor listed the United 
States as one of the twenty-eight 
countries with a fully effective na- 
tional legislature in 1963. Since this 
distinction is shared by 24.3 percent 
of all the nations studied and by 28 
percent of those whose status could 
be reliably determined, this is not a 
particularly unique designation. Nor 
is it a surprising one in view of the 
fact that forty-five of the fifty-six 
’ other characteristics—that is, 80.4 

percent—associated with the United 
States were positively correlated 
with other nations possessing fully 
effective legislatures. This indicates 
that Congress and its committee sys- 
tem operate within a sociopolitical 
atmosphere which is mostly, but 
not wholly, conducive to legislative 
effectiveness. 
Of the eleven American charac- 
teristics negatively correlated with 
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legislative effectiveness only three 
were explicitly political and statisti- 
cally significant. These three charac- 
teristics and their Yule’s Q correla- 
tions with legislative effectiveness 
were: negligible interest articulation 


‘by political parties— —.861; the 


presidential system— —.856; and a 
significant degree of interest aggre- 
gation by the executive— —.675.4° 

Thirteen other nations shared 
these legislature-weakening charac- 
teristics in 1963.41 According to 
Banks and Textor, the legislatures in 
these countries were classified as: 
fully effective—one; partially effec- 
tive—one; largely ineffective—nine; 
and wholly ineffective—two. Quite 
clearly, these characteristics can be 
fatal to the effective use of legisla- 
tive power unless some type of pro- 
tective mechanism is available with- 
in the political system. 

As an example of the need for pro- 
tective mechanisms one can cite the 
recent history of the Philippines 
—the only nation other than the 
United States possessing a fully ef- 
fective legislature in 1963 in spite of 
sharing the three debilitating charac- 
teristics. At the time of the designa- 
tion the Philippines Congress had 
neither strong legislative parties nor 
strong legislative committees to 


40. The technique matched two dichot- 
omies: (1) nations with fully effective legis- 


latures vs. nations with less than fully 


effective legislatures and (2) characteristics 
shared by the United States vs. characteristics 
not shared by the United States. The computa- 
tional formula is explained in Lee F. Ander- 
son, Meredith Watts, Jr., and Allen R. Wilcox, 
Legislative Roll-Call Analysis (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1966), pp. 
50-51 

41. The countries were: Central African 
Republic, Congo—Braazaville, Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mexico, 
Niger, the Philippines, Senegal, Tunisia and 
Upper Volta. 
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counter executive power, but it did 
possess a highly competitive elec- 
toral system which manifested itself 
in the legislature.42 The two key par- 
ties, the Liberals and the Nacionalis- 
tas, alternated in their contro! of the 
presidency until the 1969 reelection 
of Ferdinand Marcos. In addition to 
this high rate of party alternation, the 
politics of the Philippines were 
“nationalized” by the fact that most 
of its presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates came from its 
Senate, which was elected at large. 
Ambition theory would suggest 
that a legislature so constituted 
will spawn public figures whose 
constituencies and interests would 
be congruent with those of the presi- 
dent, thereby checking the ambi- 
tions of an expansionist executive 
with the competing ones of its own 
members.*8 

The rhythmic alternation of power 
in the Philippines was halted by 
Marcos’ reelection, and in 1972 the 
quarter-century experiment with 
American-style democracy came to 
an end. The fatal combination of the 


42, Jean Grossholtz, Politics in the 
Philippines (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1964), pp. 145-148 on weak party discipline 
and p. 122 on weak legislative committees. 
Confirming evidence’on the parties may be 
found in Carl H. Landé, Leaders, Factions, 
and Parties: The Structure of Philippine Poli- 
tics (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1965), pp. 57-69. 
However, a more sanguine assessment of 
the legislative committees appears in Robert 
B. Stauffer, “Congress in the Philippine 
Political System,” in Legislatures in De- 
velopment Perspective, ed. Allan Kornberg 
and Lloyd D. Musolf (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1970), pp. 352-353. 

43. This follows the logic of Joseph A. 
Schlesinger in Ambition and Politics 
(Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1966), pp. 127- 
129, Supporting evidence for the Philippines 
may be found in Grossholtz, Politics in the 
Philippines, pp. 119-120; and in Stauffer, 
“Philippine Political System,” pp. 353-355. 
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legislature-weakening variables un- 
dercut its existence. This can be seen 
quite dramatically in the official 
justification put forth by Marcos’ 
new regime: 


At the national level, the political parties 
were merely shifting coalitions of the 
local factions. Beneath their surface fric- 
tions, the platforms of the Nacionalistas 
and the Liberals were as interchange- 
able as their memberships. The balance 
of power among the factions prevented 
national leadership from innovating or 
making hard decisions about major 
problems. . . . The inevitable outcome 
of this democracy of stalemate was the 
decaying of society and the increasing 
impotence of political authority. 


It is apparent that the three legis- 
lature-weakening characteristics of 
the United States can jeopardize 
an effective legislature without a 
protective mechanism. Because the 
United States has an independ- 
ently elected president, the con- 
ventional safeguards of a parliamen- 
tary system are denied to Congress. 
Also, as we know from roll call 
studies, the legislative parties lack 
internal cohesion. It is within this 
particular vacuum that the congres- 
sional committees function. 

Article I of the Constitution 
enumerates the powers of Congress 
in section 8, but as Constitutional au- 
thorities continue to tell us, the ex- 
ecutive branch has inserted its own 
authority within areas presumed to 
be reserved for the Congress.45 
However, also within Article I there 
is section 9, wherein is located the 
“power of the purse” which does, in 


44, “Building the New Society,” in Philip- 
pine Prospects, a supplement to New York 
Sunday Times, 10 June 1973, sec. 11, p..4. 

45. See, Louis Fisher, President and Con- 
gress: Power and Policy (New York: Free 
Press, 1972). 
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fact, empower Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the entire govern- 
mental apparatus and to inquire as to 
their disposition. Recent writing on 
the subject indicates that the execu- 
tive oversight function associated 
with the “power of the purse” has 
become far more important to Con- 
gress’ role within the American 
political system than the policy- 
initiation function which was en- 
visioned by the authors of the 
Constitution.** This is the vehicle by 
which the committees can exercise 
their influence. 

Herein we see the role of the con- 
gressional committees in maintain- 
ing the effectiveness of Congress 
vis-a-vis the president. Through the 
appropriations process and the over- 
sight function, the congressional 
committees can take advantage of 
their specialization and membership 
continuity to shape the administra- 
tion of government. In this way the 
committees can safely abandon par- 
tisanship and adopt a stance of in- 
stitutional protection. In an assertive 
presidential system, such as our 
own, there may be no other alterna- 
tive for the legislature which wishes 
to maintain its institutional integrity. 


46. The best known statement of this view 
is in Samuel P. Huntington, “Congressional 
Responses to the Twentieth Century,” in The 
Congress and America’s Future, ed. David B. 
Truman (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965), pp. 5-31. A detailed examination 
of both pre- and postlegislative control by 
Congress may be found in Joseph P. Harris, 
Congressional Control of Administration 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1964), Contrary views expressing belief 
in Congress’ continuing role in policy initia- 
tion appear in Ralph K. Huitt, “Congress: The 
Durable Partner,” in Lawmakers in a Chang- 
ing World, Frank, ed., pp. 9-29; and Ronald 
C. Moe and Steven C. Teel, “Congress as 
Policy-Maker: A Necessary Reappraisal,” 
Political Science Quarterly 85 (September 
1970), pp. 443-470. 


SUMMARY 


By shedding the Washington bias 
we can see that the standing commit- 
tee system of the American Congress 
is the most powerful one in the 
world. Non-American legislative 
analysts have been uniformly im- 
pressed by its strength and resili- 
ence in contrast to the weak legisla- 
tive parties which inhabit the Capi- 
tol. While there is no necessary 
connection between party weakness 
and committee strength as the bi- 
focal inference asserts, this is ap- 
parently the case in Congress and 
may be a key source of its institu- 
tional power. Weak party discipline 
may strengthen the overall position 
of the Congress, much as it has 
strengthened its individual com- 
mittees. 

Congress operates within an at- 
mosphere which is mostly, but not 
wholly, favorable to the effective use 
of legislative power. The prepon- 
derance of favorable characteristics 
does not fully negate the impact of 
three crucial legislature-weakening 
characteristics which manifest 
themselves in the American political 
system: a presidential executive, a 
high degree of interest aggregation 
by that executive and negligible in- 
terest articulation by its political par- 
ties. Institutional survival in such 
an atmosphere depends upon a 
unique solution to the dilemma 
posed by the convergence of these 
characteristics. 

The apparent solution worked out 
in the United States was the expan- 
sion of thé power of congressional 
committees and their shift from 
policy-initiating bodies into execu- 
tive oversight ones. This shift has re- 
sulted in a change of reference 
groups. The most effective commit- 
tees in Congress are those which 
have most successfully subdued the 
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spirit of partisanship. Thus, congres- 
. sional effectiveness has depended 
upon sending united committees to 
oversee the operations of the execu- 
tive branch and not upon united par- 
ties. Itis the committee government, 
which Woodrow Wilson so deplored 
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a century ago, that has kept the 
American Congress from suffering 
the fate of other national legislatures. 
It is the American model of standing 
committees which legislative ana- 
lysts of the world now see as a 
route to institutional salvation. 
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ARTY leaders, committee lead- 

ers and rank and file members 
in the United States Congress, while 
sometimes adversaries, are more 
often collaborators in the legislative 
process. Adversary relations are 
primarily, but by no means exclu- 
sively, partisan matters—majority 
versus minority, Democrats versus 
Republicans. Of course, few roll call 
votes beyond the opening vote for 
Speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives are ever decided by strict 
partisan division. Both parties have 
their dissident wings—southern 
Democrats and liberal Republicans, 
in the main—and all parties have 
their mavericks. Moreover, conflict 
can, and frequently does, occur 
along regional, ideological, urban- 
rural and other cleavages. Genera- 
tional resentments flare up in both 
the House and the Senate from time 
to time and may even spark organ- 
ized revolt and the removal of in- 
cumbent leaders. Still, all in all, 
norms of accommodation and com- 
promise are far stronger than those 
perpetuating conflict: to get along, 
go along; today’s enemy may be 
tomorrow’s ally; we are all com- 
promisers in this body. These are 
the norms which are frequently 
voiced and, more important, prac- 
ticed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although few members of the 
House, not to mention those of the 
Senate, would consider themselves 
followers—we are all equal here and 
every member starts off with one 
vote—only a small proportion of 
either body could be considered 
leaders in any general sense of the 
term. Members will sometimes 
make estimates, such as: forty or fifty 
of us really run the House or there 
are only about twenty senators who 
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really count. Regardless of the accu- 
racy of these estimates, it is well to 
remember that leading or following 
are hardly independent concepts; 
they define one another. 

By and large, congressional lead- 
ers fall into four somewhat overlap- 
ping categories: (1) constitutionally 
designated leaders, such as the 
Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate; (2) 


. formal party leaders, such as major- 


ity and minority leaders and whips; 
(3) committee leaders, especially 
chairmen and ranking minority 
members; and (4) informal leaders, 
men whose intelligence, integrity, 
demonstrated experience or active 
pursuit of higher office have earned 
them an added measure of esteem or 
respect from their peers. 

These categories are seldom pure 
for a variety of reasons. By long prac- 
tice Speakers perform in a dual 
capacity: as the presiding officer of 
the House and as their party’s prin- 
cipal leader. Since a Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore is by tradition the 
most senior member of the majority 
party, he almost inevitably chairs 
one of the major Senate committees 
as well. Informal leaders, while they 
may not as yet hold a committee 
chairmanship or position of ranking 
minority member, are quite likely to 
be high ranking on one or more 
committees. Thus, their influence is 
not unrelated to committee status. 
Seeking a Senate position from the 
House will not necessarily lead to 
higher prestige in that body, at least 
not until the aspirant is successful. 
However, the Senate’s role as a pres- 
idential incubator in recent years has 
enhanced the external prestige, if 


1. Cecil A. Gibb, “Leadership: Psychologi- 
cal Aspects,” in International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 
1968), vol. 9, pp. 92-93. 
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not always the internal influence, of 
certain of its members—a Kennedy, 
a Goldwater; a Humphrey or a 
McGovern. Even the losers who re- 
turn to the Senate can occasionally 
convert some of their increased visi- 
bility and enhanced stature into 
legislative payoffs. 

Ralph K. Huitt and David B. Tru- 
man, among others, have em- 
phasized the main obstacles to cen- 
tral party leadership in Congress: the 
members’ independent consti- 
tuency base, the system of decen- 
tralized standing committees and the 


mediating and supplementary na- . 


ture of American political parties.2 
Stemming from, and reinforcing, 
these political realities are members’ 
expectations about what leaders can 
and cannot do for them and their 
sense of the strengths and limitations 
which grow up and around any given 
leadership position. From time to 
time strong legislative personalities, 
such as a Reed, a Cannon or a 
Rayburn, a Taft, a Johnson or a Dirk- 
sen, will enter into high office, infuse 
it with new vigor and, possibly, even 
succeed in altering the nature of the 
position. No legislative leader, no 
matter how strong his personality, 
can ever fully escape the constraints 
placed upon him by the collabora- 
tive demands of legislative leader- 
ship and the fundamental autonomy 
of his followers which flows from 
their independent constituencies. 
Much congressional research has 
centered upon committee opera- 
tions; another focus of study has 
been party leadership.? Unfortu- 


2. Ralph K. Huitt, “Democratic Party 
Leadership in the Senate,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review 55 (June 1961), pp. 
334-335; David B. Truman, The Congres- 
sional Party (New York: Wiley, 1959), p. 95. 

3. The works of Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The 
Power of the Purse: Appropriations Politics in 
Congress (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1966) 
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nately, we stil] have only a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the range of rela- 
tionships possible between party 
leaders and committee leaders. 
Lacking much quantitative data or 
even much systematic qualitative in- 
formation, this essay will bolster 
what little literature there is with 
impressions gained from a decade of 
Congress watching, including an 
unusual opportunity to observe 
party leaders and committee leaders 
in legislative strategy planning ses- 
sions during the first session of the 
89th Congress—1965.4 

Although the subcommittee struc- 
ture of both houses has proliferated 
rapidly since the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, the overall 
committee structure—other than the 
additions of several new commit- 
tees—has not been drastically al- 
tered since the end of World War 
Il. The House ‘Select Committee 
on Committees, under the direction 
of Richard Bolling—Democrat, Mis- 
souri—and David Martin—Repub- 
lican, Nebraska—held extensive 


and Congressmen in Committees (Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973); and John F. Man- 
ley, The Politics of Finance (Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1970) are outstanding examples 
of the former; major contributors to the later 
literature—in addition to Huitt and Truman 
—would include Lewis A. Dexter, Charles 
O. Jones, Donald R. Matthews, Nelson 
W. Polsby and Randall B. Ripley. For more 
complete citations and an overview of this 
literature, see, Robert L. Peabody, “Research 
on Congress: A Coming of Age,” in Congress: 
Two Decades of Analysis, ed. Ralph K. 
Huitt and Robert L. Peabody (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969), pp. 1-73. 

4. Many of the insights about the relation- 
ships between party leaders and committee 
leaders in the House of Representatives set 
forth in this essay stem from my earlier re- 
search on the Committee on Rules and obser- 
vations made through access to the House 
floor during a six-month internship in 1965 in 
the office of the then majority whip, Hale 
Boggs of Louisiana. 
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héarings in 1973 and will presum- 
ably be bringing recommendations 
before the full House in the spring 
or summer of 1974. Resolutions 
introduced by Senators Brock, Ma- 
thias, Stephenson and others would 
create a similar vehicle for reexamin- 
ing Senate committee structure, per- 
haps in 1974 or the following year. 

Neither House nor Senate com- 
mittee structure and jurisdiction can 
be analyzed in a vacuum; what af- 
fects committee powers will obvi- 
ously have an effect on party leader- 
ship. It does not follow, however, 
that relationships between party 
leaders and committee leaders are a 
zero sum game in which the gains of 
one are necessarily the losses of the 
other. On the contrary, it may be pos- 
sible to strengthen party leadership, 
to enhance the organization and the 
effectiveness of the committees and, 
ultimately, to increase the overall 
` powers of the Congress. 

To these ends, this paper explores 
several alternative, if not supple- 
mentary, mechanisms for strength- 
ening the party leadership and 
committee structure in the House 
of Representatives. First, it out- 
lines some developments taking 
place in the House Democratic 
Caucus during the opening months 
of the 93rd Congress—1973 to 1974. 
Second, the paper speculates on the 
implications of creating two new 
supracommittees—a Committee on 
the Budget and a Committee on the 
Agenda—adding the party leader- 
ship to these committees and bring- 
ing about a wholesale consolidation 
of the remaining House committees. 
Students of Congress are fond of con- 
trasting the many differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate: 
size, length of tenure, flexibility of 
rules, the nature of the constituency, 
prestige and visibility of members 
and so on. Most observers tend to 
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play down their common features, 
including a similar institutional 
workload, an approximately parallel 
committee structure and a shared 
political culture. Without resorting 
to an extensive examination of the 
comparable and contrasting features 
of the two bodies, the concluding 
section of this paper discusses the 
political feasibility of some of these 
proposals, including their possible 
extension or application to the 
United States Senate. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE HOUSE 
DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS, 
93RD CONGRESS® 


Tentative evidence for a more ag- 
gressive Democratic party leader- 
ship—one eager to create and use 
power—was provided in the open- 
ing days of the 93rd Congress— 
1973 to 1974. Once elected, Speaker 
Carl Albert of Oklahoma and Ma- 
jority Leader Thomas P. O’Neill of 
Massachusetts appeared to be tak- 
ing a series of steps to both con- 
solidate and expand their institu- 
tional powers; their prime, if not 
exclusive, vehicle for change was 
the slowly awakening Democratic 
Caucus.® Instead of thwarting or un- 
easily acquiescing to reform propos- 
als put forward by the leaders of the 
Democratic Study Group (DSG), Al- 


5. The following section is based on a work- 
ing paper, “Toward Centralized Party Lead- 
ership” (mimeographed, 1973), part ofa forth- 
coming book, Leadership in Congress: Stabil- 
ity, Succession and Change, intended for 1974 
publication in the American Political Science 
Association—Little, Brown Study of Congress 
Series. 

6. Walter Oleszek of the Congressional Re- 
search Service and House Select Committee 
on Committees staff provides some answers to 
the question of why House party caucuses 
have become increasingly important in recent 
years; see his draft article, “Party Caucuses in 
the United States House of Representatives” 
(mimeographed, 1973). 





bert and O’Neill now seemed eager 
to ride the crest of the congressional 
reform wave. Resolution of the ques- 
tion as to what extent the relatively 
new Democratic leadership initiated 
or merely legitimized some or all 
of these potentially far-reaching 
modifications would take this dis- 
cussion rather far afield. In most in- 
stances the reforms are still unfold- 
ing; hence, evaluation in depth 
would be premature. It may never- 
theless be useful to reexamine 
briefly some of these attempts at 
structural reform through the party 
caucus. 


Committee on Committees 


A resolution, introduced and 
adopted at the opening-day Demo- 
cratic Caucus, added three leaders 
—Speaker, majority leader and 
Caucus chairman—with full voting 
rights to the Democratic Committee 
on Committees. The House Repub- 
lican floor leader has long chaired his 
party’s Committee on Committees, 
but with no vote. Heretofore, this 
committee, with its complete control 
over committee assignments and, 
hence, in large measure, the careers 
of individual Democrats, was com- 
posed solely of the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The Speaker and major- 
ity leader have traditionally been in- 
cluded as ex officio members. By 
and large, the leadership has been 
able to get what they had asked from 
this group, especially on a leader- 
ship committee, such as the Commit- 
tee on Rules. However, leaders had 
no votes on the Committee on Com- 
mittees and they would seldom at- 
tend its deliberations. In the 93rd 
Congress, Albert, O’Neill and Olin 
Teague of Texas not only had a vote, 
but they were each allocated a zone 
to represent the Democratic delega- 
tions of several states. 
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Committee on Rules 


Speaker Albert used his newly ac- 
quired voting rights on the Commit- 
tee on Committees to insure that the 
Committee on Rules, the principal 
scheduling body of the House, 
would remain loyal to his direction. 
All three new additions—Morgan 
Murphy of Illinois, Gillis Long of 
Louisiana and C. R. McSpadden of 
Oklahoma—could be expected to 
vote with the leadership most of the 
time. Thus, a revolution in leader- 
ship control ofthe Rules Committee, 
begun in 1961, had come full circle.” 
Although one or more of the ten ma- 
jority members might subsequently 
leave the reservation, for the first 
time since the early 1930s all of 
the Democratic members would 
be nominally loyal to leadership 
requests. 


Retention of the appointive whip 


All but one of the four congres- 
sional parties—Senate majority and 
minority, House majority and 
minority—elect their party whips. 
A case can be made for the ex- 
ception—House Democrats—on the 
grounds that the third man in the 
party hierarchy should be responsi- 
ble to the Speaker and majority 
leader. O’Neill, the newly elected 
House majority leader, with Speaker 
Albert’s quiescent support, argued 
forand kept the majority whip’s posi- 
tion appointive at the opening 
caucus. The power to appoint obvi- 
ously enhances the strengths of the 
top leadership, as well as minimizes 


7. Milton C. Cummings, Jr., and Robert L. 
Peabody, “The Decision to Enlarge the 
Committee on Rules: An Analysis of the 1961 
Vote,” and Peabody, “The Enlarged Rules 
Committee,” in New Perspectives on the 
House of Representatives, ed. R. L. Peabody 
and Nelson W. Polsby (Chicago, Ill.: Rand 
McNally, 1963), pp. 167-194 and 129-166. 
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potential conflict among them. Still, 
pressures to convert the position into 
an elective one continue; not least of 
the causes is the younger members’ 
dissatisfaction with an emerging es- 
calator pattern of moving up the 
leadership selection ladder—from 
whip to majority leader to Speaker.’ 


Toward a revitalized Steering 
and Policy Committee 


In the opening months of the 93rd 
Congress the Democratic leadership 
also threw its support behind a re- 
formed and reenergized Democratic 
Steering and Policy Committee. 
Albert’s predecessors had been leery 
of such a policy body. Former 
Speaker Rayburn, in particular, pre- 
ferred the more informal gatherings 
of a “board of education,” late- 
afternoon meeting of his hand- 
picked associates and friends, tem- 
pered with appropriate beverages. 
Speaker McCormack had reactivated 
a Steering Committee in the middle 
1960s; however, he rarely made use 
of it, let alone encouraged late after- 
noon hospitality hours. Under the 
initial DSG-sponsored proposal, 
Speaker Albert was to chair the 
committee with the preponderance 
of members selected from regions. 
Once the leadership decided to go 
. along with the plan, they set about 
enlarging its membership so as to 
bring it under their dominance. The 
final compromise increased the size 
of the committee from fifteen to 
twenty-three members, eight of 
whom were to be appointed by 
Speaker Albert. The committee is 
charged with making “recommenda- 
tions regarding party policy, legisla- 
tive priorities, scheduling of matters 


8. Robert L. Peabody, “Party Leadership 
Change in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives,” American Political Science 
Review 61 (September 1967), pp. 675-693. 
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for House or Caucus action, and 
other matters as appropriate to 
further Democratic programs and 
policies.” 


Creation of a Select Committee 
on Committees 


On January 31, 1973, with the crea- 
tion of the Select Committee on 
Committees, the House took a major 
step toward what could become the 
most far-reaching congressional 
reorganization in decades. The ex- 
tensive hearings of this committee 
are but the first step down a long and 
arduous road leading to recommen- 
dations, possible floor ratification 
and the even more difficult tasks of 
implementation. One observation, 
in passing: is it not time for Congress 


to maintain a continuing examina- 


tion of its committee structure and 
work load through either the re-. 
newal of the Select Committee’s life 
or a Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations with a more 
broadly-based representation? The 
relative ineffectiveness of the latter 
committee’s activities—created by 
the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970—indicates some of the 
magnitude of problems ahead, no 
matter what the select committee 
proposes, 


Modifications of the seniority 
system and committee structure 


For the outsider, criticism of Con- 
gress almost uniformly begins witha 
cry for reform ofthe seniority system, 
however little the workings of that 
system are understood. In 1970 both 
the House Democratic and Republi- 
can parties created special commit- 
tees to study the problem. At the 
opening of the 92nd Congress in 
January of 1971 both parties modi- 
fied their methods of selecting com- 
mittee chairmen and/or ranking 
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minority members. Under the Han- 
sen—Democrat, Washington—com- 
mittee recommendations, any ten 
Democrats could: demand a sepa- 
rate caucus vote on the nomination of 
acommittee chairman. Furthermore, 
committee chairmen could no longer 
be chairmen of more than one of 
their subcommittees, and no mem- 
ber could chair more than one legis- 
lative subcommittee. Under the 
Conable—Republican, New York— 
committee recommendations, Re- 
publicans could now vote by secret 
ballot on the ranking minority mem- 
bers or chairmen of each standing 
committee, as nominated by their 
Committee on Committees. 

In 1973 Democrats moved closer 
to the position already adopted by 
the minority party—namely, auto- 
matic secret ballot voting on commit- 
tee chairmen. Although no chairman 
came close to losing his position in 
1973, all were put on notice that their 
conduct would be subject to bian- 
nual examination, with at least the 
threat of possible caucus removal. 
Furthermore, some senior chairmen 
might decide to retire rather than 
risk the embarrassment of a negative 
vote toward the end of an otherwise 
distinguished—at least in terms of 
longevity—congressional career. 

In:less publicized efforts the 
Democratic Caucus also put into ef- 
fect a far-reaching Subcommittee 
Bill of Rights. Building upon the 
major changes already brought about 
by the Hansen committee recom- 
mendations two years earlier, they 
‘adopted a Caucus rule on committee 
and subcommittee organization and 
procedures which required each 
chairman to call his Democratic 
members together “prior to any or- 
ganizational meeting of the [full] 
committee,” and to implement a 
broad range of rules dealing with the 
powers of subcommittees, jurisdic- 
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tion, staffing and the selection of 
subcommittee chairmen. The extent 
to which the Democratic members of 
the twenty-one standing committees 
met and complied with these exten- 
sive procedural and organizational 
changes, to say nothing of their 
longer range impact, awaits more 
comprehensive analysis.9 
Moreover, even as these changes 
were being instituted, on February 
22, 1973, reformers succeeded in 
pushing through two more restric- 
tions of the powers of a committee 
chairman—namely, limitation on the 
use of closed rules and proposed 
modifications of the House rules 
which would open up committee de- 
liberations to the public. This resolu- 
tion was subsequently modified on 
the House floor to allow a majority of 
any committee to establish closed 
sessions. While experience with 
these reforms has been limited, they 
seem to represent a considerable 
breakthrough in efforts to dampen 
the impact of a strict seniority sys- 
tem, to open up committee delibera- 
tions and to limit the powers of an 
arbitrary or capricious chairman. 
Yet, a word of caution is in order. 
Even given some slippage, any re- 
form which reduces the powers of 
committee chairmen or ranking 
minority members would seem to 
strengthen the hand of the central 
party leaders, providing they are 
able to maintain the support of a ma- 
jority of their colleagues in their re- 
spective party caucuses. However, it 
does not necessarily follow that all 
efforts to create more or less au- 


9. For an excellent first assessment, see, 
Norman J. Ornstein, “Causes and Conse- 
quences of Congressional Change: Subcom- 
mittee Reforms in the House of Representa- 
tives, 1970-73” (Paper delivered at the 1973 
American Political Science Association An- 
nual Meeting, New Orleans, Louisiana, 7 
September 1973). - 
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tonomous subcommittees will, in the 
long run, work to ease the tasks of the 
party generalists or aid the leaders in 
bringing about more coordinated 
and improved legislative programs. 
Indeed, the proliferation of sub- 
committee autonomy could lead to 
one hundred thirty little fiefdoms, 
instead of the present twenty-one 
decentralized power centers and, 
thus, could further complicate the al- 
ready difficult challenges of ordering 
priorities and scheduling legislation 
for floor debate and passage. 

Perhaps it is time to take a bold, 
even audacious, look at committee 
structuring—a reorganization with 
more clear-cut lines of authority and 
appointment of committee chairmen 
in a way which would promote 
greater loyalty and responsibility to 
the central party leaders and cau- 
cuses. The proposed formation of 
House and Senate Committees on 
the Budget highlight some of the 
problems of committee reorganiza- 
tion and actual or potential power 
struggles between party leaders and 
committee leaders, in this instance, 
with senior members of the Appro- 
priations and Ways and Means 
Committees. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS IN 
COMMITTEE STRUCTURE!” ` 


Committee on the Budget 


Without getting overly involved 
in the substantive questions posed 
by the recommendations of the 
Joint Study Committee on Budget 


10. These proposals were first set forth in 
“House Leadership, Party Caucuses and the 
Committee Structure,” Working Papers on 
House Committee Organization and Opera- 
tion, House Select Committee on Commit- 
tees, 93rd Cong., 1st sess. (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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Control, the proposed creation of 
two suprabudget committees—one 
House and one Senate—leads di- 
rectly into the broader problem of 
committee structure in the two 
chambers. As set forth in H.R. 7130, 
and its counterpart Senate bill, S. 
1641, the House committee would 
consist of twenty-one members: 
seven members from the Appropria- 
tions Committee, seven members 
from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and seven members selected at 
large. The Senate Committee would 
be composed of fifteen members, 
similarly broken down in thirds. Ac- 
cording to the joint study commit- 
tee: 


Drawing on the appropriations and tax 
committees for two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of each of the Budget Commit- 
tees means that in effect these budgetary 
decisions at the committee level, to a 
substantial degree, will continue to be 
made by the financial committees of the 
House and Senate which have basic re- 
sponsibilities in these areas. At the same 
time, the one-third representation on 
these committees of the legislative 
committees of the House and Senate 
means that their views also will be well 
represented.!! 


It hardly seems likely. In effect, the 
eighty members of the already elite 
financial committees will have four- 
teen spokesmen; the remaining 
three hundred fifty-five members of 
the other nineteen standing commit- 
tees of the House will have seven to 
represent their collective interests. 
Decisions about national priorities 
will be made not at the committee 


11. U.S., Congress, Report of the Joint 
Study Committee on Budget Control, “Rec- 
ommendations for Improving Congressional 
Control Over Budgetary Outlay and Receipt 
Totals,” 93rd Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 
18. ` 
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level, but at a supracommittee 
level.12 

The overall concept of a congres- 
sional budget as a means of restoring 
the waning powers of Congress in an 
age increasingly characterized by 
executive encroachments has a 
powerful attraction, at least to this 
student. However, at a minimum, 
it requires an extended base of 
representation—with, perhaps, no 
more than three to five members 
from both Appropriations and Ways 
and Means and with a majority of 
members selected at large. In this 
age of rapidly advancing technology 
and increasingly scarce resources, 
no single committee has a monopoly 
on the necessary information for es- 
tablishing overall priorities. A more 
diversified committee would be not 
only more representative of the 
House, but would probably be better 
prepared to develop a strong consen- 
sus behind the concurrent resolu- 
tions as they came from the Budget 
Committees. As experience with 
presidential veto messages has dem- 


12, One way to minimize some of the prob- 
lems of establishing new supracommittees, 
especially the excessive workloads of its 
members, would be to make them exclusive 
committees—that is, once a member was 
selected, he would be required to give up his 
present assignments on other committees, 
such as Ways and Means or Appropriations. 
Provisions could also be attached calling for 
staggered terms and rotation off the Budget 
Committee after four to six years. Further in- 
centives to serve on these important com- 
mittees would be guaranteed if seniority 
rights on original committees were main- 
tained. In other words, a member having 
served on the Committee on Budget could 
return to Appropriations or Public Works and 
regain the same seniority level he ordinarily 
would have achieved had he never left the 
committee. The former provisions could be 
written into the original legislation; the latter 
could be accommodated by actions in the re- 
spective House and Senate party caucuses or 
conferences. 
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onstrated throughout 1973, only a 
nearly united majority, with consid- 
erable help from the minority party, 
has any chance of promoting its pol- 
icy preferences in the face of deter- 
mined executive branch opposition. 

Furthermore, it seems imperative 
that both the majority and minority 
leadership be represented on any 
such priority-setting committee. 
H.R. 7130 would provide for the 
Speaker to appoint the seven at-large 
members. An alternative measure, S. 
1541, introduced by Senator Ervin of 
North Carolina would leave selec- 
tion processes the same as those for 
other standing committees. Should 
the bill survive congressional 
action—to say nothing ofa presiden- 
tial veto—the Speaker should ap- 
point himself and/or the majority 
leader as well as the minority leader. 
Participation by the central party 
leadership would be useful in estab- 
lishing national priorities; inevita- 
bly, they must play a major role in the 
implementation of whatever out- 
comes flow from committee deliber- 
ations. Even though time constraints 
may prevent them from being full 
time working members, majority and 
minority leadership perspectives 
need to be represented from the 
beginning. 


Committee on Agenda 


When Speaker Carl Albert testi- 
fied before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Committees in the spring 
of 1973, he urged this group to 
give special attention to problems of 
agenda setting, scheduling and 
legislative workloads. He outlined a 
number of procedures which might 
make the process more orderly, en- 
sure the flow of more bills in the 
early months of a session and help 
balance out the workload before the 
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almost inevitable legislative logjam 
at the end. 

To any long time student of the 
Committee on Rules, the following 
proposal may sound like still further 
heresy. I wonder if the time has not 
come to set aside fears of a possible 
return of Cannonism to the House 
and to replace the Speaker as the 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 
The committee would be reconsti- 
tuted as a Committee on the Agenda. 
A small membership would seem 
most appropriate—no more than 
nine congressmen, six in the major- 
ity and three in the minority. Prefer- 
ably, the Speaker would preside 
over the committee and the minority 
leader should serve as the ranking 
minority member. Both should have 
the power to appoint their remaining 
party members, subject, of course, to 
ratification by their respective party 
caucuses. 

The primary function of the Com- 
mittee on Agenda—not unlike that 
of the present Committee on Rules 
—would be to control the flow of 
legislation to the floor. Testimony by 
floor managers of legislation, major- 
ity and minority, would be restricted 
to short statements about the con- 
tents of the bill and the traditional 
questions about the type of special 
order desired, the time of debate and 
the like. Ideally, the committee 
should move away from what largely 
preoccupies the present Rules 
:;Committee—namely, prefloor hear- 
ings on the substance of legislation; 
instead, it would primarily make 
procedural decisions. If this latter 
objective could be achieved, then 
the time demands on top leaders 
should not prove unduly burden- 
some. Present original jurisdictions 
over rules changes and other such 
matters could be reassigned to a sub- 
committee of a reconstituted House 
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Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee—not unlike that of the Senate. 

It can be argued that these propos- 
als ask too much of already heavily 
burdened leaders—putting them on 
two powerful special committees, 
when at present they serve on none. 
Yet, what is being recommended is 
but the institutionalization of much 
of that which already preoccupies 
the Speaker and, to a lesser extent, 
the majority and minority leaders: 
setting of floor agendas, establishing 
legislative priorities, assisting in the 
coordination of the powers of taxa- 
tion and appropriation and planning 
and implementing floor strategies for 
the parties. This is not to minimize 
other functions of the Speaker, such - 
as presiding over the House, control- 
ling space and representing his party 
and the House to the nation. Party 
leaders should be allocated addi- 
tional professional and clerical staff 
to carry out their increasing respon- 
sibilities. Compared to the pres- 
ident or even the typical cabinet 
head, congressional party leaders are 
woefully understaffed. 

Having long since abandoned a 
usual caution and preference for in- 
cremental change, let me conclude 
with an even more audacious, if not 
radical proposal—a proposed whole- 
sale consolidation of the present 
House committee structure. 


Consolidation of committees 


The need to reexamine committee 
jurisdictions in the light of changing 
work loads has been stressed by any 
number of members testifying be- 
fore the House select committee, 
including former Minority Leader 
Gerald Ford. Not surprisingly most 
members testified that the jurisdic- 
tions of their own committees could, 
and should, be expanded; few 
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offered to relinquish currently held 
powers or urged the demise of their 
own committees. One probable ap- 
proach to what is inevitably an exer- 
cise in the distribution of power 
would remain largely incremental. 
Assessments of committee work 
loads would be made; attempts to 
balance them out among the existing 
committees would be undertaken. 
Perhaps the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor would be separated; 
other committees might be consoli- 
dated; a committee or two might 
even be abolished. In a body in 
which committee jurisdictions are 
jealously protected and aggrandize- 
ment of power is inevitably the name 
of the game, perhaps piecemeal 
modifications of the committee 
structure are all that is politically fea- 
sible. However, if one may specu- 
late merely to raise pertinent issues, 
why not at least consider a different, 
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far more modern committee struc- 
ture? There is, after all, the prece- 
dent set by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946—for better or 
for worse, depending, as always, on 
one’s policy preferences. 

In that speculative spiritofa major 
consolidation of committees, then, I 
would like to propose retaining the 
two-tiered structure of committees 
and subcommittees, but with both 
rather drastically reduced in number 
(see chart). Overall, there would be 
ten House committees: two special 
—a Committee on the Agenda and 
a Committee on the Budget—and 
eight standing committees— 


—Government Operations, in- 
cluding oversight, House Ad- 
ministration, part of Rules and 
the District of Columbia; _ 

—Technology and Sciences, in- 
cluding Space, Transportation 
and so on; 
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—Natural Resources, including 
Interior, Public Works and so 
on; 

—Human Resources, including 
Education, Welfare and Labor; 
conceivably, this might necessi- 
tate two committees; 

—Ways and Means, including 
Revenue Raising, but, perhaps, 
with Welfare and Trade allo- 
cated to other committees; 

—Appropriations, mainly a matter 
of reorganized subcommittees; 

—Defense and Foreign Policy, 
given their inevitable interrela- 
tionship, perhaps it is time they 
were combined; this might also 
include jurisdiction over inter- 
national banks and trade; 

—Judiciary and Constitutional 
Rights. 


I hold no strong brief for this par- 
ticular breakdown; I think there are 
clear benefits in keeping the number 
of committees to eight or ten. These 
benefits include: a streamlining of 
authority and a reduction of the 
fragmentation which characterizes 
the existing committee structure, 
more effective use of members’ time 
and better utilization of staff. No 
structure, no matter how designed, 
would ever eliminate a duplication 
of efforts or conflicts over jurisdic- 
tion. However, itis quite likely thata 
streamlined structure would sim- 
plify these problems. Any structure 
is outmoded’ even as it comes into 
existence. 

Every member of the House 
would be assigned to one regular 
standing committee with transfers 
permitted whenever vacancies open 
up. With the exception of the two 
special committees, each committee 
would be an exclusive one and aver- 
age about fifty-five members in 
number. Obviously, the size of such 
umbrella committees poses addi- 
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tional problems. I suspect that, as 
with the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, subcommittees would become 
the prime focus of power. The 
chairman of each committee would 
be appointed by the Speaker, ratified 
by the majority caucus and:‘approved 
by the full House. In order to spread 
power around, there might be a limit 
on the time any one member could 
serve as chairman—say, for five 
terms, 

Each regular standing committee 
would be authorized to create six to 
ten subcommittees, with each 
member assigned to no more than 
two subcommittees—fifty to seventy 
in total. A strong argument can be 
made for rather tightly drawn juris- 
dictions for each subcommittee, 
tempered by the further flexibility 
that two or more subcommittees 
could meet on common problems 
across committee lines. In other 
words, subcommittees would be uti- 
lized as building blocks to form dif- 
ferent combinations to meet differ- 
ent problems. When considering a 
bill all subcommittees with overlap- 
ping jurisdictions would be invited 
to meet, hold common hearings, 
mark-up and report out a consensus 
bill. Which standing committee 
would receive final jurisdiction 
would be largely determined by the 
predominance of the subject matter, 
but the Speaker would have final au- 
thority to resolve jurisdictional dis- 
putes. In the case of competing or 
overlapping bills, the Committee on 
the Agenda would be empowered to 
decide the form of the special order 
for consideration on the floor—as, for 
example, the procedures were: 
worked out to consider bills from 
Commerce and House Administra- 
tion, which eventually became the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1972. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


I would not wish to underestimate 
the difficulties of bringing about 
even a more modest committee reor- 
ganization than has been proposed 
here. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that the long range benefits to be 
gained by such a plan are substan- 
tial: a committee structure in which 
responsibilities can be assigned; a 
more effective legislative process; 
stronger House leadership; and an 
overall gain in stature for the House, 
both in the eyes of the citizenry and 
in real power vis-a-vis the executive 
branch, The choice is never clear 
cut. One path, the incremental ap- 
proach, seems to lead to a further- 
ance of intramural struggles over 
who hangs on to the existing power. 
The alternative approach has, at 
least, the long range potential of re- 
storing the House to its proper role in 
our system of separation of powers— 
that is, to a continuing parity with 
the other branches of government. 

What of the Senate, its leadership 
and committee structure? I see no 
compelling reasons why its organiza- 
tion should necessarily parallel that 
of the, House of Representatives. Un- 
like the clear separation of tasks and 
frequently built-in conflict between 
party leaders and committee leaders 
in the House, the Senate is charac- 
terized by much more informality, 
nonpartisanship and an unusually 
high degree of collaboration be- 
tween and among its floor leaders, 
their assistants, the committee 
chairmen and ranking minority 
members. All four principal Senate 
party leaders participate actively in 
at least two standing committees 
and, indeed, average almost four 
subcommittee chairmanships or 
ranking minority positions. The time 
has long since passed when a top 
party leader would hold that position 
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simultaneously with a committee 
chairmanship, but as recently as 
1966-1968, Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana did manage to serve as 
both Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and majority 
whip; his emphasis on the former 
role to the neglect of the latter con- 
tributed to his subsequent loss of 
that position to Senator Edward 
Kennedy in January of 1969.28 

It would be misleading to con- 
clude from the leaders’ involvement 
in committee activities that leader- 
ship in the Senate is any less de- 
manding than it is in the House. 
However, it does seem clear that the 
smaller size and more collegial at- 
mosphere of the Senate allow lead- 
ers more time to pursue their own 
legislative interests and committee 
activities. On occasion, a Mike 
Mansfield can combine his role as 
leader with pursuance ofa prime in- 
terest in foreign policy questions. 
Still, it would appear that for most 
leaders committee activities remain 
more peripheral than central. 

Coupled with the size discrepancy 
between the two bodies, it also 
seems to follow that House commit- 
tees are more likely to come to the 
floor in an adversary relationship to 
the rest of the body. Especially with 
regard to major legislation, commit- 
tee leaders tend to be preoccupied 
with protecting their bills before the 
onslaughts of their colleagues, 
Democrats as well as Republicans. 
Senate committee leaders appear 
more tolerant of floor amendments; 
distinctions between committee 
members and noncommittee mem- 
bers are generally blurred. As Fenno 
concludes in his masterful compara- 


13. “Selections of A Senate Majority Whip: 
Long, 1965; Kennedy, 1969,” chap. 14 in 
Peabody, Leadership in Congress. 
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tive study of Congressmen in 
Committees: 


Since the House and Senate are different 
institutions, it should not be surprising 
that their committees are also different. 
Senate committees are less important as 
a source of chamber influence, less 
preoccupied with success on the 
chamber floor, less autonomous within 
the chamber, less personally expert, less 
strongly led, and more individualistic 
in decision ‘making than are House 
committees.14 


A strong case can be made that the 
Senate should also undertake a 
thorough study of its committee 
structure and jurisdictions, although 
their problems seem less acute than 
those in the House and, thus, a more 
leisurely timetable would seem to be 
appropriate. None of the resolutions 
introduced at the beginning of the 
93rd Congress have cleared the Sen- 
ate Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee as the first session is draw- 
ing to a close. Perhaps, those ad- 
vocating reforms should bide their 
time, go'to school on the findings, 
recommendations and results of the 
House Select Committee on Com- 


14. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Congressmen in 
Committees, pp. 190-191. 
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mittees and negotiate an agreement 
with their party leaders such that a 
Senate select committee, or a Joint 
Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions Study, could be launched early 
in the 94th Congress—1975- 1976, It 
is quite likely that a prestigious, 
broad-based Senate committee 
could improve upon whatever final 
recommendations are proposed and 
adopted by the House. Certainly, it 
would have the advantage of hind- 
sight and the benefits of a similar 
two-year pacing of the study and its 
implementation. The question of 
whether the Senate should attempt 
to modify its structure to bring it 
more in line with the House must 
remain an open one until the 
Bolling-Martin ` select committee 
experiment has come to full fruition. 
The ultimate standard for the Senate 
must not be what the House achieves 
or fails to achieve. Rather, its mem- 
bers must ask themselves: how can 
we streamline our structures and 
procedures so as to enable both 
members and staff to anticipate, not 
merely react to, public needs? How 
can we best meet the challenges 
which will inevitably confront the 
Senate, the Congress and the coun- 
try as we enter into the last quarter of 
the twentieth century? 


Towards Restructuring the Congressional 
Committee System 


By NORMAN J. ORNSTEIN 


ABSTRACT: While the standing committee structures of the 
House of Representatives and Senate have functioned well for 
their legislative systems, some endemic problems remain. 
Because individual legislators have different backgrounds, in- 
terests and goals, and because committees have varying attrac- 
tiveness for members, a natural selection process builds a 
distinct bias into committee assignments, overrepresenting 
those with special interests in the subject matter of the com- 
mittee. Thus, rural legislators dominate the Agriculture and 
Public Works Committees; port area congressmen, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. The problem is especially acute in the 
House, where congressmen have only one or two committee 
assignments, and reformers have recently strengthened the 
powers of committee caucuses and subcommittees. Several 
large scale reforms are suggested to make committees more 
representative of the larger legislative entity and, thus, to 
improve the formulation of national public policy. For the 
House these reforms include: (1) consolidating standing 
committees to a total of seven or eight; (2) limiting the 
tenure of committee chairmen to prevent long term accumula- 
tions of power by small numbers of legislators; (3) rotating 
committee assignments to further ensure a wider range of 
members on each committee and to give congressmen in- 
depth experience in a larger number of issue areas. Formulas 
are suggested to limit the turnover on a given committee at any 
given time to protect expertise. For the Senate, a consolidation 
of both committees and subcommittees is suggested to give 
senators more flexibility to cope with a heavy and ever expand- 
ing workload. 
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ERY early in its existence Con- 

gress adopted a standing com- 
mittee system. One hundred and 
eighty years later, after periodic 
changes in committee structures, the 
standing committee systems of the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate are the most significant fea- 
tures of both legislative bodies. The 
one assumption universally shared 
by those who are currently focusing 
on reform is that standing commit- 
tees are here to stay in the United 
States Congress; no other mode of 
operation is ever discussed. 

No doubt, standing committees 
have functioned well for Congress’ 
operations. They have permitted the 
two legislative bodies to cope with 
their increasingly heavy workload 
through a manageable division of 
labor, and they have facilitated the 
process of individual specialization 
which provides expertise necessary 
to cope with the resource- and 
talent-rich executive branch and 
with the complexity ofcontemporary 
issues and legislation.! These are 
problems of a technological society 
and a large legislative body; neither 
of these conditions is likely to dis- 


1. The increasing role of the federal gov- 
ernment in American society and the growing 
volume and complexity of governmental deci- 
sions have created great problems for Con- 
gress in gathering and evaluating information 
to formulate and oversee public policies. How 
can 535 legislators—most of them lawyers 
—hope to compete with a bureaucracy which 
today is 3.5 million strong—with countless 
scientists, doctors and technical experts 
backed up by vast resources, including 6,000 
computers? The response in Congress has 
been the sharpening of specialization and di- 
vision of labor via the committee system. The 
House, in particular, has tried to develop its 
own member specialists, offering them incen- 
tives to maintain and enhance their expertise. 
Thus, the seniority system is based on con- 
tinuous committee service, not House service, 
encouraging members to stay on their commit- 
tees and not to move around, thus, presumably 
not diluting their knowledge. 
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appear. Thus, standing committees 
will become more and more solid- 
ified. Suggestions for change in the 
committee systems must be put 
within this framework. 

Standing committees fulfill impor- 
tant goals for the legislative system. 
Because of their central position in 
the legislature, committees are also 
objects of great significance for indi- 
vidual legislators and their careers. 
Committee assignments are vitally 
important to each member, whether 
he is primarily concerned with im- 
plementing public policy, attaining 
internal power and prestige or pro- 
tecting his elective flanks. Because 
committees have varying attractive- 
ness to members, they tend to attract 
members with different goals; thus, 
they tend to be quite unrepresenta- 
tive of the larger body membership. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMITTEE 
UNREPRESENTATIVENESS 


In the House there are twenty-one 
standing committees; representa- 
tives sit on either one or two. Some 
committees deal with major issues of 
national public policy, such as 
Armed Services and Ways and 
Means. Others deal with narrower 
policy areas—-which may still be vi- 
tally important to smaller groups 
within the society—such as Post 
Office and Civil Service and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. As 
Fenno has detailed in his recent 
book Congressmen in Committees,? 
each of these committees offers dif- 
ferent incentives to its members 
—dincentives which will attract some 
legislators, depending on their goals 
and outlooks, and will not appeal to 
others. Ways and Means and Ap- 
propriations appeal to members who 


2. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Congressmen in 
Committees (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1973). 
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- desire influence and prestige within 


the House; Interior and Post Office 
appeal to those whose districts 
benefit from these committees. In- 
ternal incentives for specialization, 
the small number of assignments and 
the varying character of committees 
lead members of Congress to gravi- 
tate towards committees in which 
they have a perceived special stake 
or interest; thus, for example, con- 
gressmen from western areas go to 
Interior; those from rural areas go to 
Agriculture; and those from port 
areas go to Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Members who lack such 
an interest will leave these commit- 
tees as rapidly as they can—a good 
example is Shirley Chisholm’s brief 
encounter with the Agriculture 
Committee—and committees be- 
come dominated by those with an 
original special interest. 

Some committees, such as Rules 
and Appropriations, do appeal to a 
wider range of legislators, and so an 
unbiased committee assignment 
procedure could make these univer- 
sally desirable committees repre- 
sentative of the larger body.? With 
most other committees, however, it 
must be emphasized that a natural 
selection process is at work. Since 
committees have unequal attractive- 
ness to members, then, regardless of 
the initial assignment process, peo- 
ple interested in farm problems will 
tend to gravitate to the Agriculture 
Committee and those with reclama- 
tion interests will move to Interior, 
even ifthey are first put on incompat- 
ible committees. 

It follows, then, that the poliey 
outputs ratified—or blocked—by a 
particular committee might well be 
significantly different from those 
which would have been formulated 


3. Such an unbiased system does not, how- 
ever, exist now. 
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if the entire body had been acting. 
While the full memberships of 
House and Senate do act on commit- 
tee recommendations—although not 
on measures committees fail to re- 
port—the limited time available for 
floor consideration and the greater 
specific knowledge and interest of 
committee members give their rec- 
ommendations great impact. 

Moreover, the crucial importance 
of committees for individual legis- 
lators makes change in the commit- 
tee system, especially major change, 
difficult to achieve. Too much is 
wrapped up in members’ commit- 
tees to allow them to easily cede 
jurisdictions—much less to permit 
committees to be abolished—and 
periodic reassessments of commit- 
tees are infrequent. It is quite re- 
markable, given the tremendous 
changes which have occurred in 
America and the world in recent 
years, that the last time the commit- 
tee systems of House and Senate 
were evaluated and restructured was 
1946—the year before Richard 
Nixon first came to the House of 
Representatives. 

In this essay, I will discuss these 
problems, and possible ways of rec- 
onciling the individual and system 
functions of committees. How can 
committees be responsive to the 
larger legislative entity, and how can 
future necessary change be facili- 
tated? With fewer committee as- 
signments, a more hierarchical struc- 
ture and fewer noncommittee-based 
resources for members than has the 
Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives suffers more acutely from 
committee unrepresentativeness— 
although Senate committees are not 
immune—and so the House will re- 
ceive somewhat more attention. In 
a latter section the Senate committee 
system will be discussed. 

The proposals for reform which 
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will be analyzed are not minor. If 
enacted, they would sweepingly 
alter congressional structures—with 
no certain fashion of predicting the 
emerging relationships of power. It 
would be most difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get Congress to restructure 
itself willingly in such a fashion. 
However, a low. probability of 
enactment should be no deterrent 
to analyzing large scale reforms 
—indeed, it could be argued that 
tailoring analyses of reform to per- 
ceived probability of success helps 
to limit the amount of change which 
will occur. Furthermore, the raising 
and discussing of larger questions 
and the challenging of some of the 


basic assumptions underlying the - 


contemporary committee systems in 
the House and the Senate can give a 
better understanding of the role of 
committee structures in the con- 
gressional process. 


PAST REFORMS 


Any examination of committee 
structures must first be put into the 
context of the origin and the enact- 
ment of past reform proposals. Most 
recent efforts at internal reforms 
have focused on aspects of commit- 
tee operations. The seniority sys- 
tem arose from the 1910 revolt in the 
House.® The 1946 Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act’s most sweeping pro- 
vision greatly reduced the number of 
standing committees in both House 


4. There are two notable exceptions. Focus 
on the filibuster—Rule XXII—in the Senate 
points up the relative importance of floor con- 
siderations in the Senate. The recorded teller 
vote and electronic voting in the House may 
be the most significant structural reforms in 
Congress since 1946. See, for example, Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 25 Sep- 
tember 1971, pp. 1967-1970. 

5. See, Nelson Polsby, Miriam Gallagher 
and Barry Rundquist, “The Growth of the 
Seniority System in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives,” American Political Science 
Review 62 (September 1969), pp. 787-807. 
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and Senate.® In the Senate the most > 
significant change of the 1950s was 
the Johnson rule,” which guaran- 
teed each Democrat a major commit- 
tee assignment. In the House the 
Rules Committee was the major focal 
point of the late 1950s and early’60s, 
with reformers attempting both to 
enlarge. it® and to bypass it—via the 
twenty-one day rule. Recent reforms 
in the House in 1971 and 1973 
have significantly altered the sub- 
committee system,® the selection of 
committee and subcommittee chair- 
men and the conduct of committee 
meetings.!° 

What have these reforms tried to 
accomplish? By examining some of 
them more closely one may be able 
to better understand how future 
structural changes might affect con- 
gressional behavior and legislative 
outputs. 


POWER AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
IN THE HOUSE 


The seniority system arose as a 
way of shifting power from an om- 
nipotent Speaker of the House, 
whose greatest formal weapon had 
been his ability to appoint commit- 
tee members and chairmen. The 


6. See, George Goodwin, The Little 
Legislatures (Amherst, Mass.: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1970), pp. 3-30; and 
Walter Kravitz’s essay in this volume. 

7. For a good account of the implementa- 
tion of the Johnson rule, see, Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, Lyndon B. Johnson: The 
Exercise of Power (New York: New American 
Library, 1966), pp. 74-75. 

8. See, for example, Tom Wicker, JFK & 
LBJ (New York: William Morrow, 1968), pp. 
25-82. 

9. Norman J. Ornstein, “Causes and Con- 
sequences of Congressional Change: Sub- 
committee Reforms in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1970-73” (Paper presented at 
the 1973 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 4-8 September 1973). 

10. See, Washington Post story by Mary 
Russell, 5 July 1973, p. A13. 
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seniority custom was devised as an 
automatic, nonpolitical method for 
selecting committee chairmen and 
preventing a subgroup of legislative 
actors—in this case, a subgroup of 
one—from using accumulated power 
to dictate outcomes to the larger 
body membership. 

The enlarging role of the federal 
government in American society 
and, to a lesser extent, the 1946 re- 
duction in the number ofcommittees 
greatly increased the importance 
and power of the standing commit- 
tees. Much of this power went to the 
handful of committee chairmen. 
Chairmen had formal powers—con- 
trol over hiring and firing of com- 
mittee staff, control over formation 
and jurisdiction of subcommittees 
and appointment of subcommittee 
chairmen—as well as the informal 
influence of prestige and expertise. 
Most importantly, the technical 
operation of the seniority system in 
the House meant that chairmen 
achieved their positions automati- 
cally and retained them without 
being directly responsible to any 
larger authority. The important step, 
ratification of the appointment by the 
majority party caucus, was done by a 
single vote for all committee assign- 
ments and chairmanships, making it 


virtually impossible to challenge any’ 


particular chairman. 

Working mainly through the 
House Democratic Caucus, contem- 
porary reformers in 1971 and 1973 
moved, through a series of changes, 
to rectify this latter day power imbal- 
ance in which smaller concentra- 
tions of power, rather than being 
eliminated, were centered in the 
hands of committee chairmen.1! 
First, the Democrats attempted to 
get automatic voting by the party 


11. Ornstein, “Congressional Change.” It 
is quite interesting to see the increased impor- 
tance of the party caucus, both in substantive 
and structural areas, in Congress. 
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caucus on each individual chairman- 
ship. They partially succeeded in 
1971 at the start of the 92nd Con- 
gress; a vote was permitted on a 
chairman if ten members demanded 
it. At the beginning of the 93rd Con- 
gress in January of 1973 an automatic 
vote procedure was implemented. 
No chairman lost his position in 
either ofthese years, but, as Peabody 
has noted: “all were put on notice 
that their conduct would be subject 
to bi-annual examination with the 
threat of caucus removal at least a 
possibility.” 12 

At the same time vast changes 
have been implemented in the struc- 
ture of the subcommittee system, 
also accomplished largely via the 
Democratic Caucus.!3? Subcommit- 
tee chairmanships were limited to 
one per member in 1971, thereby 
spreading out these positions to 
younger members. In 1973 a Sub- 
committee Bill of Rights was imple- 
mented by the Caucus; it enlarged 
and specified the powers of sub- 
committee chairmen, enabling them 
to hire their own professional staffs 
and to handle legislation on the floor. 
The selection of subcommittee 
chairmen was formalized, as well. 
All of these reforms strengthened 
subcommittees and subcommittee 
chairmen at the expense of commit- 
tee chairmen. Importantly, these 
changes were made subject to 
ratification by the individual com- 
mittee caucus of the majority party. 

There is little question that, al- 
though the specific recommenda- 
tions came from an ideologically and 
regionally balanced Democratic 
committee on reform headed by 


12. Robert L. Peabody, “House Leader- 
ship, Party Caucuses, and the Committee 
Structure,” Select Committee on Committees, 
Working Paper on House Committee Organi- 
zation and Operation (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973). 

13. Ornstein, “Congressional Change.” 
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Representative Julia Butler Hansen 
of Washington, these changes were 
instigated by liberals who felt the 
committee system of the 1960s— 
especially through seniority—fa- 
vored Southern conservatives. 
Nevertheless, an examination of 
them, on paper at least, shows 
that these 1971 and 1973 changes 
were sensitive to the unrestricted 
accumulation of power brought 
about through the 1910 reforms. 
Some power was taken from commit- 
tee chairmen and spread out to sub- 
committee chairmen, which meant a 
broader distribution of power in 
terms of region, ideology and senior- 
ity. However, unlike the previous re- 
forms, checks were put on commit- 
tee chairmen, via the party caucus, 
and on subcommittee chairmen, via 
committee caucuses. In theory, at 
least, one of the major problems of 
the committee system in the past was 
ameliorated, although. it will take 
several years before the real impact 
of these reforms can be assessed.14 
Nevertheless, as nearly as can be de- 
termined and as far as structural re- 
forms can go, the House Democrats 
have arranged safeguards against the 
possibility of a substitution of one 
hundred fifty fiefdoms for twenty. 
These safeguards can break down, 
especially through individual com- 
mittees and their majority party cau- 
cuses. While committee chairmen 
have had their formal powers 
curbed, they and their subcommittee 
counterparts are now responsible to 
the full committee membership, 


14. There are many ifs involved here. For 
one thing, if the Democrats should become 
the minority party in the House, these 
changes become largely academic. In addi- 
tion, one must remember that there were 
structural barriers to an accumulation of 
power in 1910—primarily, the discharge peti- 
tion and Calendar Wednesday—but they were 
little utilized and have not had the intended 
impact. 
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especially the majority party caucus. 
Should a committee decide to defy 
the full party membership there are 
few direct remedies. One cannot eas- 
ily restructure an entire committee; 
thus, a problem which remains is en- 
suring that an individual committee 
does not become biased in some 
fashion relative to the full body 
membership—the representative- 
ness problem again. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGE 


How; then, can committees reflect 
the makeup of the entire body as a 
microcosm of the nation without 
drastically affecting their capacity 
for knowledgeable formulation and 
oversight of public policy? A series 
of structural modifications might be 
able to achieve this goal, while at the 
same time building in an increased 
flexibility for future change; possible 
reforms are discussed below. It 
should again be emphasized that 
such changes are not likely to be im- 
plemented soon, if ever. For one 
thing, their inception would involve 
success in several separate forums. 
Committee assignments are handled 
by individual party caucuses; pro- 
posals to implement uniform cri- 
teria, such as a limitation on continu- 
ous service on a committee, would 
have to be accepted by each of the 
parties, or would not work. Other 
proposals, such as a reduction in the 
number of standing committees, 
could be implemented through the 
House as a whole, but would involve 
large scale changes which would en- 
counter opposition from many 
sources—not the least being many of 
the current committee chairmen and 
other high ranking members. 

Finally, these changes operate 
under the assumption thatthe House 
is attempting, first and foremost, to 
pass and oversee good national gov- 
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ernmental policy. Congressmen, 
however, have other goals as well 
—some personal, such as getting 
reelected or having personal influ- 
ence within the House, and some 
constituency-related, such as see- 
ing that particular interests of 
one’s own district are well repre- 
sented. To the extent that these 
goals predominate, major changes 
which might conflict with them will 
have little chance of success. 
Nevertheless, discussing significant 
structural reforms is a useful method 
of understanding how Congress, 
through its committees, operates. 


Consolidation of committees 


The first, and greatest, step in 
making committees representative 
would be to consolidate committees 
in the House; the final total should 
be perhaps seven or eight standing 
committees, each with approxi- 
mately fifty-five members and with 
each representative having one as- 
signment. Our concern here is less 
with the specifics of rejurisdiction or 
with the problems of appropriation, 
taxation and authorization—ques- 
tions which have been discussed 
in detail by others—than with the 
broader implications of this type 
of innovation. Elsewhere in this vol- 
ume Robert L. Peabody outlines one 
system,!® which we will utilize for 
analytic purposes. In a modification 
of this type one could consolidate 
committees with very different in- 
centives and, thus, broaden the 
natural base of each new committee. 
For example, a Committee on 
Natural Resources could include in- 
terior, public works, environmental 
and agricultural jurisdictions, ap- 
pealing to both urban congressmen 
concerned about pollution and rural 


15. See Peabody’s contribution to this vol- 
ume. 
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congressmen concerned about farm 
problems. A Committee on Human 
Resources could include the areas of 
education, health, welfare and labor. 
A Committee on Defense and 
Foreign Policy could encompass 
armed services, foreign affairs and 
international economic concerns. 
The other committees suggested by 
Peabody are Government Opera- 
tions, Technology and Sciences, 
Ways and Means, Appropriations 
and Judiciary and Constitutional 
Rights. 

House committees now range in 
size from nine to fifty-five; with this 
reform all committees would be 
composed of about fifty-five mem- 
bers. Thus, to some extent, the dif- 
fusion of workload which a com- 
mittee system makes possible would 
be countered—it is extraordinarily 
difficult for fifty-five people to work 
as a unit, and the tendency would 
be strong for a greater division 
of labor. As was the case following 
the 1946 consolidation of commit- 
tees down to nineteen, subcommit- 
tees would continue to proliferate. 
The recent House Democratic re- 
forms which increased subcommit- 
tee chairmanships suggest that this 
proliferation would not necessarily 
be bad.16 Giving out more subcom- 
mittee chairs can encourage con- 
gressmen to do their legislative 
work; furthermore, by giving each 
member a piece of the action, legisla- 


-tive activity and oversight can be en- 


hanced. Once one reaches the point 
of overlap at which members must 
chair several different units, the ef- 
fects of subcommittee proliferation 
become negative. Until that point is 
reached, more subcommittees may 
be beneficial. With fifty-five-mem- 
ber committees, the major work 
‘would be done at the subcommittee 


16. Ornstein, “Congressional Change.” 
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level; therefore, great care would be 
required to make subcommittees 
both representative and responsive. 
The problem of creating one hun- 
dred fifty autonomous and autocratic 
subcommittee chairmen is a real one 
which is reduced, but not elimi- 
nated, by the principle of commit- 
tee caucus review. 


Limitation of chairmanship tenure 


Secondly, the problem of the 
chairman’s power must be con- 
sidered—both for committees and, 
as indicated above, subcommittees. 
Committee chairmen retain con- 
siderable influence within their 
bailiwicks; a reduction in commit- 
tees would enhance the influence of 
the smaller number of new chair- 
men, in spite of the steps which have 
been taken to curb the powers of 
chairmen. An essential corollary of 
committee consolidation would be 
limitation of the tenure of committee 
chairmen, for example, to six years in 
their House careers. Such a step 
would decrease the influence of 
chairmen and would discourage any 
long term individual accumulation 
of power. Exceptional individuals 
could still make significant contribu- 
tions through subcommittee chair- 
manships ‘and other legislative ac- 
tivities. Chairmanship of any single 
subcommittee would have to be lim- 
ited in the same fashion, for the 


same reasons; yet, to give continuing - 


incentives to members for legislative 
work, the future opportunity to chair 
other subcommittees should exist. 
In a practical sense, this proposal 
—or some variation—could be im- 
plemented through the majority 
party caucus; the proposal could 
exempt current chairmen and allow 
them to complete their careers in 
order to diffuse a major source of op- 
position. Indeed, a similar proposal 
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was suggested this past year to the 
Democratic Caucus committee on 
reform by Florida Representative 
Charles Bennett; however, it was not 
acted upon. 


Rotation of assignments 


Another way of ensuring commit- 
tee representativeness is to rotate, in 
some fashion, committee assign- 
ments. Currently, continuity on 
committees is encouraged, primarily 
by rewarding continuous committee 
seniority rather than overall senior- 
ity. Thus, when Representative 
Edith Green—Democrat, Oregon— 
moved last year from the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee to the 
Appropriations Committee, she sac- 
rificed eighteen years of seniority 
and a second ranking position on 
Education and Labor to become thir- 
tieth ranking member of thirty-three 
Democrats on Appropriations. Lat- 
eral moves of this sort are not often 
taken. 

On the other hand, the new House 
Democratic Steering and Policy 
Committee has built in a procedure 
which ensures a steady rotation of 
members, while limiting the overall 
turnover each two years to permit 
required continuity. A similar sys- 
tem could easily be adapted for the 
standing committee system. For ex- 
ample, continuous service on a 
committee could be limited to six 
years, after which a member would 
be required to leave the committee 
for four years before returning, if he 
desired, Ranking on each commit- 
tee, and subcommittee chairman- 
ships, could be decided by a combi- 
nation of overall tenure and commit- 
tee seniority—ratified-by committee 
caucuses—as could committee 
chairmanships; if the most senior 
member had already served six years 
as a committee chairman, the next 
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ranking member would be recom- 
mended to the majority party caucus. 
Finally, to ensure a continuing influx 
of fresh viewpoints, preference for 
some, perhaps half, of contested va- 
cancies on desirable committees 
could be given to those who have 
never served on the committee, so 
long as the overall turnover on the 
committee did not exceed one-third 
for a given Congress. 

A rotation system of this type 
would have several consequences. 
First, it would prevent any small 
group of legislators, whatever their 
ideologies, from becoming en- 
trenched in the same formal power 
positions for extended periods of 
time. Also, by diluting internal 
vested interests, it would enable 
Congress to restructure itself more 
easily as policy areas and problems 
changed—legislators would have 
less stake in preserving their own 
congressional status quo. 

Secondly, it would broaden the 
knowledge base in Congress by giv- 
ing each legislator a wider range of 
experiences in several issue areas, 
without penalizing him for doing so. 
This would not drastically impair 
member expertise, for members 
could still spend several years dur- 
ing their legislative careers working 
on a single committee or dealing 
with a single problem. As most legis- 
lators would attest, a good grasp of 
the issues facing a particular commit- 
tee or subcommittee can come after a 
short period of time; the outlines, if 
not the specifics, of policy proposals 
are usually quite similar from term to 
term. A legislator who has served on 
a committee for thirty years is little 
more expert than one who has served 
on the same committee for fifteen 
years—if they are matched in perse- 
verance and intelligence. In fact, by 
allowing congressmen to examine 
issue areas from different perspec- 
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tives, a rotation system could en- 
hance expertise. Moreover, by build- 
ing in mechanisms to limit the turn- 
over on a committee at any given 
time to one-third or one-half, one 
could prevent the admittedly im- 
probable situation of a committee 
composed entirely of inexperienced 
newcomers. 

Finally, each committee would, at 
any given time, more accurately 
reflect the overall membership of the 
body—regionally, ideologically and 
in seniority. A regularized change of 
membership would give each com- 
mittee a wider range of legislators; 
rural congressmen would be spread > 
more broadly throughout the com- 
mittee system and would no longer 
.be so concentrated in the Agriculture 
and Public Works Committees, 
while big city congressmen would 
no longer.be as heavily represented 
on the Education and Labor and 
Foreign Affairs Committees. Policy 
outputs formulated by a wider spec- 
trum of legislators would be more 
likely to reflect national needs and 
desires. 

This innovation would, however, 
have significant side effects as well. 
Larger proportions of members 
would have served on each commit- 
tee and would be less hesitant about 
speaking out on the floor about a 
committee’s recommendations. All 
committees would become, in 
Fenno’s phrase, more permeable, 
and floor debate would become more 
significant. Most likely, amend- 
ments would increase, and the 
efficiency of floor debate and deci- 
sion making would decrease corre- 
spondingly. This type of environ- 
ment exists to an extent in the Sen- 
ate, which by virtue of its smaller 
size can react more flexibly; it might 
create chaos in the House. On the 
other hand, floor procedures could 
be created to streamline debate and 
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deliberation, and vigorous and 
meaningful floor debate—if not 
efficient—might well produce better 
decisions. 

Presumably, also, committee 
staffs—having the continuity on 
committees which legislators would 
lack—would increase in importance, 
particularly in crafting legislation. 
This is not a serious problem, how- 
ever. Legislators would not become 
wholly dependent on their staffs; 
they are intelligent and capable in- 
dividuals with control over the direc- 
tion and substance of policy con- 
cerns. Elliott Richardson’s success- 
ful administration of the Defense 
Department—Richardson being no 
expert in technical defense topics 
—is an example of the limitations of 
staffs in dictating or shaping out- 
comes, 

- Consolidation of committees deals 
with many of the same areas; 
perhaps, given its implementation, a 
built-in rotation of committee as- 
signments would be unnecessary. A 
better solution might be merely rota- 
tion among subcommittees, limiting 
chairmanships and tenure in a simi- 
lar fashion. This approach would 
check the erosion of specialization 
and expertise caused by committee 


rotation; however, it would limit the , 


interchange of ideas and viewpoints 
across policy areas and would make a 
future rejurisdiction of committees 
more difficult by giving members 
more stake in protecting their par- 
ticular committee’s interests. 


THE SENATE 


The House of Representatives and 
the Senate are two very different in- 
stitutions with disparate modes of 
operation; thus, committees and the 
committee system as a whole might 
serve quite varying functions in the 
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two bodies.?? The most fundamental 
difference between the two institu- 
tions is also the most obvious— 
that of membership size. The one 
hundred members of the Senate 
serve on seventeen standing com- 
mittees and one hundred twenty-one 
standing subcommittees; compara- 
ble figures for four hundred thirty- 
five House members are twenty- 
one committees and one hundred 
twenty-three subcommittees. Nu- 
merically, it is obvious that sena- 
tors must have either smaller com- 
mittees or more committee assign- 
ments; in fact, the Senate has 
both. Senate standing committees 
average fifteen members in size; 
House committees, thirty. As Asher 
notes, in his essay in this volume, 
senators average 2.6 committee and 
9.7 subcommittee assignments, 
while House members sit on an av- 
erage of 1.6 committees and 3.5 sub- 
committees. 

-It is quite clear that these size dif- 
ferences have a direct importance for 
proposals of committee structural 
change.!8 For example, while an ex- 
pansion of subcommittees in the 
House might be desirable—to 
spread the action and encourage 
substantive involvement by younger 
legislators—such an action would be 
highly undesirable in the Senate. 
Better than half the members of the 
House lack subcommittee chairman- 
ships or ranking minority member- 
ships, but ninety-seven out of one 
hundred senators have at least one 
ranking position and many senators 
have several. To add new subcom- 


17. See, Fenno, Congressmen in Commit- 
tees, especially chap. 5. 

18. See, Norman J. Ornstein, “Information, 
Resources and Legislative Decision-making: 
Some Comparative Perspectives on the U.S. 
Congress” (Ph.D. diss., University of Michi- 
gan, 1972), especially chap. 6. 
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mittees in the Senate would spread 
even thinner its already overbur- 
dened members. Thus, one might at 
the same time call foran expansion of 
subcommittees in the House and a 
consolidation and reduction in the 
number of subcommittees in the 
Senate. 

Similarly, 60 percent of the Senate 
is represented on the three most 
powerful and prestigious commit- 
tees—Appropriations, Finance and 
Foreign Relations—while only 22 
percent of the House sits on its 
three super committees—Appro- 
priations, Rules and Ways and 
Means. The problem of commit- 
tee representation and meaningful 
assignments for legislators is a dif- 
ferent one in the Senate than in the 


House. A rotation of committee as- - 


signments would be less meaningful 


in the Senate, for most senators al- ` 


ready serve on a broad range of 
committees. In the Senate à more 
major problem is that of the indi- 
vidual workload and division of 
labor. Senators have too many time 
commitments and assignments; they 
are stretched too thin, substantively. 
A majority of Democratic senators 
chair multiple subcommittees, and 
most senators miss the bulk of their 
scheduled: committee and subcom- 
mittee meetings and hearings.?9 
For these reasons a consolidation 
of both committees and subcommit- 
tees makes sense for the Senate. The 


19. For some additional suggestions and 
thoughts on this topic, see, Norman J. Om- 
stein, “Streamlining the Work of the Senate,” 
Washington Post, 2 August 1973, p. A24. 
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overall workload will not decrease 
no matter what the reform, but a re- 
duction in the number of assign- 
ments and chairmanships for each 
senator would enable a more ef- 
ficient allocation of time and re- 
sources. Senators would have more 
control over scheduling; overlaps 
could be minimized. A consolidation 
plan similar to Peabody’s for the 
House could be employed, while 
also limiting chairmanship tenure in 
the manner described. Senators 
would still sit on two committees and 
several subcommittees—they would 
be permitted no more than two 
chairmanships; thus, they could still 
cross several issue areas, limiting the 
problem of representativeness. 


CONCLUSION 


Standing committees are not Con- 
stitutionally mandated structures; 
they are congressional responses to 
heavy workloads and unwieldy de- 
cision making. The reforms men- 
tioned above are an attempt to make 
committees and their policy outputs 
reflect the larger legislature mem- 
bership and, thus, the nation. Enact- 
ing these changes in the House or 
the Senate is, to say the least, 
unlikely—in the near future, at any 
rate. Nevertheless, the implications 
of modifications of this type should 
be seriously contemplated by both 
scholars and legislators. At the least, 
by discussing them we shed light on 
the underlying assumptions, be- 
havior and limitations which charac- 
terize contemporary committees. 


Between Party Battalions and Committee Suzerainty 
By CHARLES O. JONES 


ABSTRACT: President Nixon’s challenge to congressional 
authority in the early months of 1973 stimulated critical re- 
view of how Congress does its work. As Lord Bryce observed 
long ago, of the three methods to facilitate the operation of 
large assemblies, the United States has emphasized develop- 
ment of a strong committee system. While providing many 
advantages, Bryce noted that the system also tends to lessen 
cohesion, reduce responsibility and lower public interest in 
legislative proceedings. This article questions whether the 
committee system accommodates the new political realities of 
frequently split party control between Congress and the White 
House. It argues that changes should be made to increase the 
authority and visibility of party leaders so that presidential 
programs might be challenged more coherently in Congress. 
Specific changes are suggested to that end—changes which 
seek to maintain the advantages of the committee system, 
while reducing its disadvantages. 
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Pittsburgh. He is the author of anumber of books and articles on Congress, political 
parties and public policy. He has recently completed a book on air pollution decision 
making, to be published soon under the title Clean Air: The Policies and Politics 
of Pollution Control. 


An earlier version ofthis paper was presented to the House Select Committee on Committees, 
chaired by Representative Richard Bolling—Democrat, Missouri—on June 14, 1973. 
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BETWEEN PARTY AND COMMITTEE 


URING the early months of 

1973 the halls of Congress 
reverberated with cries of anguish as 
the administration presented bold 
budgetary proposals, impounded 
funds for programs popular on the 
Hill, reorganized the executive 
branch and proposed an expansive 
interpretation of executive priv- 


ilege. Buoyed by an incredible vic- 


tory at the polls and final settlement 
in Vietnam and skeptical of pros- 
pects for congressional support, 
President Nixon tested his authority 
to go it virtually alone. Before 
‘Watergate broke in late March, he 
clearly demonstrated that a presi- 
dent could go very far on his own— 
ignoring, though sometimes taunt- 
ing, a Congress organized by the 
other party. 

The president’s actions were soon 
interpreted as commentary on the 
sad state of affairs in Congress. Many 
pictured Congress as immobilized 
—incapable of responding to presi- 
dential encroachments on legisla- 
tive authority. As in the past, such 
direct threats to the power of Con- 
gress stimulated reform proposals 
both inside and outside the institu- 
tion. As the media emphasized a 
Constitutional crisis, both the House’ 
and Senate acted to adjust the imbal- 
ance in presidential-congressional 
sharing of authority. 

At least two broad strategies are 
available to Congress in any such 

_ undertaking: the essentially nega- 
tive approach of reducing the power 
of the president and the more posi- 
tive approach of increasing Con- 
gress’ decision-making capacities. 
While no doubt satisfying, “cutting 
the president down to size” risks 
unwanted long term effects, without 
necessarily increasing congressional 
authority. It is difficult to make re- 

_ forms apply only to one president at 
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one point in time. Rather, they affect 
the operations of the office, itself; 
they change expectations of the in- 
stitution; and they may influence the 
president’s bargaining advantages in 
foreign and domestic policy making. 
Thus, “get Richard Nixon” cannot be 
played as a single-target game. The 
mark applied to his cloak of author- 
ity remains to stain that of his 
successor. 

Seeking to increase the decision- 
making capacities of Congress is not 
a risk-free endeavor, either. Insti- 
tutional reform always affects more 
than the primary object of change, 
and those secondary and tertiary 
effects are difficult to identify and 
evaluate in advance. However, I 
judge the risks in this approach 
well worth taking since I continue 
to view Congress as the most 
public and representative of our na- 
tional political institutions. Put 
another way, improving Congress’ 
capabilities also changes expecta- 
tions and bargaining advantages 
throughout Washington, but in a di- 
rection consistent with commonly 
accepted democratic principles. 

Implementing this second, more 
positive, approach requires analysis 
of the centers of leadership and ac- 
countability in Congress. The com- 
mittee system is a logical starting 
place, and in 1973 the House of Rep- 
resentatives wisely established a 
Select Committee on Committees 
under the chairmanship of Richard 
Bolling—Democrat, Missouri—‘‘to 
conduct a thorough and complete 
study” of that important network.2 

1. Reference here is to efforts by Congress 
to alter the president’s budgetary authority, 
war powers and authority to negotiate treaties, 
and not to the self-imposed stain of Watergate, 
which also affects future presidencies. 

2. See, U.S., Congress, Congressional 


Record, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 31 January 1973, 
daily ed., pp. H591-H603. 
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Diagnosing congressional ills cannot 
be limited to committees, however. 
Political parties, in particular, also 
must be studied. Party and commit- 
tee leaders have traditionally shared 
power in Congress, not always in 
happy accord. In this paper I will 
argue that the time has come to in- 
crease the authority, responsibility 
and visibility of congressional party 
leaders. Inevitably, any such in- 
crease comes partially at the ex- 
pense of congressional committee 
leaders; therefore, opposition from 
that source may be expected. The 
proposal can be defended in two 
ways: (1) such reordering may, in 
fact, result in greater overall author- 
ity for Congress so that in absolute 
terms committee leaders may actu- 
ally gain power; and (2) failure to 
make changes may jeopardize exist- 
ing congressional authority and 
thereby may threaten the whole 
democratic structure in this nation. 


PARTY OR COMMITTEE? 


Always fearful of power, we have 
traditionally sought to disperse it 
where possible. Nor have Americans 
ever been fond of political parties. In 
fact, many attempts have been made 
through the years to destroy them. It 
should not surprise us, therefore, to 
find a weak party system in Con- 
gress. The rest of the world views 
this feature as quite curious, how- 
ever. For example, in studying and 
observing the House of Representa- 
tives Lord Bryce concluded many 
years ago that the “feature... 
Europeans find the strangest” is that 
the House “has parties, but they 
are headless.” 


There is neither Government nor Oppo- 
sition. There can hardly be said to be 
leaders. . . That the majority may be 
and often is opposed to the President and 
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his cabinet, does not strike Americans as 
odd, because they proceed on the theory 
that the legislative ought to be distinct 
from the executive authority? 


Yet, both the House and Senate face 
what Bryce identifies as “the most 
abiding difficulty of free govern- 
ment’ —that is, “to get large as- 
semblies to work promptly and 
smoothly either for legislative or ex- 
ecutive purposes.” 4 Bryce notes that 
through history three methods have 
been employed to overcome this 


difficulty: 


—Leave very few and comparatively 
simple questions to the assembly. 
—Organize the assemblies into well- 
defined parties, each recognizing and 
guided by ‘one or more leaders . . 
[which] move like battalions at the word 
of command. 

—Divide the assembly into a number of 
smaller bodies to which legislative and 
administrative questions may be re- 
ferred.5 


It is the third alternative—a strong 
committee system—which is “ap- 
plied . . . most of all in the United 
States.” 

Though understanding its advan- 
tages, Lord Bryce found much to 
criticize in the congressional com- 
mittee system. He spotted three re- 
sults of the system which are of par- 
ticular relevance today—so much so 
that they can serve as orienting pur- 
poses for this discussion. 


3. James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (New York: Macmillan, 1915), vol. 
1, p. 151. 

4. Ibid., p. 156. 

5. Ibid. Ofcourse, many variations are pos- 
sible among these alternatives. Some have 
been tried in Congress—for example, the 
binding Caucus of the House Democrats 
1911-1915. See, James S. Fleming, “Re- 
establishing Leadership in the House of 
Representatives: The Case of Oscar W. 
Underwood,” Mid-America 54 (October 
1972), pp. 234-250. 
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It [the committee system] lessens the 
cohesion and harmony of legislation. 
Each committee goes on its own way 
with its own bills just as though it were 
legislating for one planet and the other 
committees for others. . . . The ad- 
vance is haphazard; the parts have little 
relation to one another or to the whole. 


It reduces responsibility. . . . In the 
United States the ministry cannot be 
blamed, for the cabinet officers do not sit 
in Congress; the House cannot be 
blamed because it has only followed the 
decision ofits committee; the committee 
may be an obscure body, whose mem- 
bers are too insignificant to be worth 
blaming. The chairman is possibly a man 
of note, but the people have no leisure to 
watch sixty chairmen: they know Con- 
gress and Congress only; they cannot fol- 
low the acts of those to whom Congress 
chooses to delegate its functions. No dis- 
credit attaches to the dominant party, be- 
cause they could not control the acts of 
the . . . men in. the committee room. 
This public displeasure rarely finds a 
victim. 
It lowers the interest of the nation in the 
proceedings of Congress. Except in ex- 
- citing times, when large questions have 
to be settled, the bulk of real business is 
done not in the great hall of the House 
but in this labyrinth of committee rooms 
and the lobbies that surround them. 
. . . People cease to watch Congress 
with that sharp eye which every prin- 
cipal ought to keep fixed on his agent.® 


Of course, Congress did not settle 
on the third alternative—dividing 
“the assembly into a number of 
smaller bodies”—just to give Lord 
Bryce something to criticize. There 
are perfectly sound reasons for a 
strong committee system associated 
with the political realities of con- 
gressional functions, structure, au- 
thority and elections. The question 
before Congress today is whether 
the present system of strong commit- 


6. Ibid., pp. 162-163. 
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tees-weak parties continues to ac- 
commodate political realities. I 
think it does not, and the creation 
of the Bolling committee—among 
other actions of Congress in 1973— 
indicates that the members, them- 
selves, are also questioning the 
existing structure. Surely, there is 
a way station between party bat- 
talions and committee suzerainty. 
\ 


New REALITIES FOR OLD 
PROCESSES 


Perhaps the most obvious political 
reality today is that a Republican is 
in the White House while the 
Democrats continue to hold a major- 
ity in both houses of Congress. 
Furthermore, that Republican was 
elected by one of the greatest land- 
slides in history. In the wake of that 
victory it seemed apparent that 
Richard Nixon intended to govern 
with only very limited congressional 
participation. 

Split party control between Con- 
gress and the White House serves to 
set Bryce’s observations in sharp re- 
lief. In the past, increased presiden- 
tial authority has tended to act as a 
corrective to the problems of cohe- 
sion, responsibility and visibility of 
issues, with the president assuming 
the central leadership role in the na- 
tional political system. With split 
control, however, the inadequacies 
of Congress are once again obvious 
to all. This would be less serious, 
perhaps, if split control were a rare 
phenomenon. That is, many schol- 
ars, pundits and politicians are will- 
ing to accept presidential domi- 
nance of national policy making as 
solving many of the problems raised 
by Bryce. As it is, however, split con- 
trol is no longer exceptional. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1946 only Woodrow 
Wilson had to face opposition party 
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control of both houses of Congress, 
and then for just two years—1919 to 
1920.7 Since 1946, however, split 
party control has prevailed 50 per- 
cent of the time—14 of 28 years. In 
the last twenty years—1954 to 
1974—it has been the predominant 
pattern, occurring 60 percent of the 
time—twelve years. Furthermore, 
prospects are that it will continue at 
least until 1976. 

Apparently, this condition is ac- 
ceptable to the American public. 
First, they have given implicit ap- 
proval by splitting their votes in 
huge numbers. Second, a recent 
Harris poll showed that 50 percent of 
the respondents thought that split 
control was a better way to govern, 
and another 16 percent thought it 
made no difference.® 


WORK ASSIGNMENTS IN 
CONGRESS 


It is in this context of confused re- 
sponsibility that Lord Bryce’s criti- 
cisms of the congressional commit- 
tee system have relévance. One can 
make a logical argument in support 
of split control as an adversary proc- 
ess in which the public interest is 
ultimately served. As one of Harris’ 
respondents observed: “Divided 
control keeps each branch of gov- 
ernment in line.” But how are we to 
determine responsibility, develop 
cohesion and maintain interest in 
Congress if power is dispersed 
throughout the committee system? 
As Bryce says: “The people have no 
leisure to watch sixty chairmen.” 
How is the ordinary citizen or even 
the careful observer to pinpoint re- 


7. Presidents Taft and Hoover also faced 
opposition party control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1911-1912 and 1931-1932, re- 
spectively. 

8. Harris Poll results, as reported in 
Chicago Tribune, 25 January 1973. 
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sponsibility in Congress today? It is 
unreasonable to hold party leaders 
responsible, for they have too little 
authority. It is impossible to monitor 
the entire committee system. Al- 
though the number of standing 
committees was mercifully reduced 
by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, federal government 
functions have increased many-fold; 
thus, the congressional workload is 
greater than ever. As a result, the 
total number of legislative work 
units continues to grow. My most re- 
cent count shows 57 standing and 
special committees—House, Senate 
and joint—and 288 standing and 
special subcommittees—a total of 
345 congressional work units for the 
535 members. In the Senate, where 
every-member-a-leader seems to be 
the dominant principle, there are 23 
committees and 140 subcommittees, 
each requiring a chairman and rank- , 
ing minority member. 

Even more dramatic is the number 
of work assignments required for this 
division of labor. As indicated in 
table 1, a total of 4,037 slots are listed 
in the current directory of commit- 
tees and subcommittees. Above all, 
these figures demonstrate the stag- 
gering workload of the national 
legislature. It has been found neces- 
sary to create a fantastic array of 
specialized units which come to be 
demanding of a legislator’s time and 
talents. As shown in table 1, the 435 
House members must fill 2,452 
committee and subcommittee slots, 
an average of 5.6 per member—1.8 
committee; 3.8 subcommittee. With 
less than one-fourth the membership 
of the House, the Senate has two- 
thirds of the committee and sub- 
committee positions of the lower 
chamber: 1,585 slots for 100 sen- 
ators, an average of 15.9 per mem- 
ber—3.9 committee; 12 subcom- 
mittee. 
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TABLE 1 


TOTAL COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE POSITIONS, 93RD CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 





COMMITTEE SUBCOMMITTEE 
POSITIONS POSITIONS TOTALS 
House of Representatives 732 1,581 
House positions on 
Joint Committees 6l 78 
793 1,659 2,452 
Senate 328 1,113 
Senate ‘positions on 
Joint Committees 61 83 
389 1,196 1,585 
Grand Total 4,037 


Source: Compiled from listings in Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 28 April 


1973, pp. 957-1004. 


This division of labor is a great 
strength of Congress—its way of re- 
sponding to the escalating demands 
for government action in a modern 
society. Yet, dispersal of work as- 
signments is effective in the long run 
for policy development only if 
mechanisms are available for track- 
ing and integrating individual ef- 
forts. It is in this respect that con- 
gressional organization is weak. 


THE PROBLEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


How can the public possibly com- 
prehend this maze of working units? 
Where is the accountability in this 
system? Each member must face 
reelection and, in theory, is account- 
able at that time. However, the typi- 
cal voter is unlikely to know very 
much about the member’s commit- 
tee and subcommittee assignments. 
Indeed, various polls and surveys 
show that most voters cannot even 
identify their representative; sena- 
tors get somewhat more recogni- 
tion.® Furthermore, most incum- 


9. One study showed that 39 percent of 
adults could name the congressman from their 
own district; 57 percent could name at least 


bents are reelected—normally, over 
90 percent of those who seek 
another term.?° The available data 
from voting behavior studies do not 
suggest anything approaching the 
classic theoretical model of elections 
as accountability events. 

What is the basis of voting in con- 
gressional elections, if it is not a 
weighing of an incumbent’s record? 
Typically, in House races, it is party 
affiliation. Republicans vote for Re- 
publican candidates; Democrats, for 
Democratic candidates; and Inde- 
pendents tend to split in the direc- 
tion of the winner. For example, in 
districts where there are more Re- 
publicans than Democrats, the Re- 
publican candidate is elected over 


one senator. As reported in Washington Post, 
8 July 1970. Another study showed that 46 
percent of those who voted in 1958 had not 
read or heard anything about either congres- 
sional candidate. Warren Miller and Donald 
Stokes, “Constituency Influence in Con- 
gress,” American Political Science Review 57 
(March 1963), pp. 53-54. 

10. See, Charles O. Jones, Every Second 
Year: Congressional Behavior and the Two- 
Year Term (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1967), p. 68. 
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and over again.!! If redistricting oc- 
curs, or if a large number of Demo- 
crats move into a district, the incum- 
bent may be defeated. But then, typ- 
ically, the Democrat is elected over 
and over again. Overall, the trend 
has been in the direction of greater 
stability of the House, both in turn- 
over of members and average length 
of terms served!” 

A party-based vote can, of course, 
be an accountability vote. That is, 
voters may be reaffirming support for 
a set of broad principles which they 
presume to be the basis of policy ac- 
tion within the congressional party 
structure, The party’s legislative re- 

` cord might serve as a basis for judg- 
ing performance, but the voter 
would be hard pressed to determine 
what that record was or who was re- 
sponsible for compiling it. That con- 
dition is unlikely to change in a Con- 
gress so dominated by its committee 
system that, for example, a: Wilbur 
Mills—Democrat, Arkansas—opts 
for the chairmanship of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means 
rather than seeking the Speaker- 
ship. ` 


A RATIONALE FOR CHANGE 


I propose strengthening political 
parties in Congress as a counter- 
weight to the decentralizing tenden- 
cies of the committee system. It is 
the only move I can identify which 
will fix responsibility and promote 
unity and visibility for legislative is- 


11. Nearly 80 percent of House districts 
elected candidates from the same party for five 
straight elections between 1952 and 1960. 
See, Charles O. Jones, “Inter-Party Competi- 
tion for Congressional Seats,” Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly 17 (September 1964), p. 465. 

12. See data summarized in William J. 
Keefe and Morris S. Ogul, The American 
Legislative Process: Congress and the States 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), 
pp. 126-127. 
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sues. Surely, neither the ordinary 
voter nor the sophisticated analyst 
has the “‘leisure to watch” 345 
chairmen. Also, as has been noted, 
party does seem to provide a general 
orientation for voters, even if many 
split their tickets and prefer divided 
party control. 

No institution with exclusive 
power to reform itself is likely to 
make change simply as an artful ex- 
ercise. Either there must be direct 
pay-offs, or it must be apparent that 
continuing to do business in the 
same way will be harmful to the 
membership. Why should members 
support changes now? In the present 
circumstances of split party control, 
the Democrats have the incentive of 
developing alternative proposals to 
those offered by the Nixon adminis- 
tration. However, greater cohesion, 
responsibility and visibility are pre- 
requisites to any such offerings 
by the congressional Democratic 
parties. 

The House Republicans have 
made important changes in the last 
fifteen years to facilitate develop- 
ment—or sometimes merely dis- 
covery—of party positions on pol- 
icy questions. Since a minority 
party can never count on controlling 
the White House for very long, 
changes made now—when the 
Democrats also have a stake in the 
reform—can be of long term sig- 
nificance by increasing the minor- 
ity party’s capacity to offer construc- 
tive opposition when a Democrat 
moves back into the White House. 

This is the time to act. If the 
Democrats recapture the White 
House in 1976, there will be many 
fewer incentives for change. Demo- 
crats may be expected to accept the 


13. These are summarized in Charles O. 
Jones, The Minority Party in Congress (Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1970), chap. 8. 
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leadership of their president, even in 
the face of further erosion of con- 
gressional authority. The rewards of 
increased presidential power are 
tempting and can-be more easily 
shared within the majority party. 
Parenthetically, one might observe 
that the crisis of presidential- 
congressional relations came with a 
Republican in the White House— 
not so much because he had more 
power than his Democratic pre- 
decessors, but because his exercise 
of that power was consistently un- 
satisfactory to the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress. 

At least one other argument in 
favor of reform can be offered. Imthe 
past a very persuasive case was made 
against any proposals which might 
bring more than two members of 
Congress of the same party into the 
same room. Ours are umbrella-type 
political parties, it is argued, and all 
points of view are accommodated. 
One cannot insist on a party line and 
maintain the two-party system. The 
Democrats, in particular, have per- 
mitted widely divergent views on 
fundamental issues—in part, be- 
cause their traditional strength in the 
South provided a solid base for elect- 
ing presidents and collecting ma- 
jorities in Congress. 
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Accepting the fact that both parties 
still allow a broad spectrum of 
ideologies, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that the parties are becoming 
nationalized. No longer need either 
party feel so constrained by its base 
in a particular region thatitcan never 
call a meeting of the membership. As 
indicated in table 2, the Republicans 
now have sizeable representation in 
both the House and Senate from 
Southern and border states. Just ten 
years ago, in the 88th Congress, Re- 
publicans had but three senators and 
seventeen representatives from the 
South; most of these—all three 
senators and eleven ofthe seventeen 
representatives—were from border 
states. 

The Democrats have been build- 
ing strength in traditionally Repub- 
lican areas in the Midwest, North- 
east and West. As indicated in table 
2, there are nearly as many Demo- 
cratic senators from the West as from 
the South, and percentagewise, Mid- 
western and Western Democrats are 
capturing nearly as many Senate 
seats as their Southern colleagues 
—60 and 58 percent, respectively, 
compared to 67 percent in the South. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
opportunity for reform may have al- 
ready passed. One of the more de- 


TABLE 2 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE AND SENATE SEATS BETWEEN THE DEMOCRATS 
AND REPUBLICANS, 93RD CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE SEATS 


SENATE SEATS 





REGION 
Democratic 
East 61 (54%) 
South and border 97 (72%) 
Midwest 43 (39%) 
West 42 (55%) 
243 


Republican Democratic Republican 
52 (46%) 9 (40%) 13* (60%) 
38 (28%) 28+ (67%) 10 (33%) 
68 (61%) 13 (60%) 9 (40%) 
34 (45%) 15 (58%) 11 (42%) 
192 57 43 


* Includes James Buckley—Conservative, New York. 
+ Includes Harry Byrd, Jr—Independent, Virginia. 
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pressing effects of Watergate for 
those interested in congressional re- 
form is that it removed the stimulus 


for change. The threat to congres- ` 


sional policy-making authority is 
gone. Members of Congress may ac- 
tually have been deluded into think- 
ing that the president’s catastrophe 
has in some fashion increased their 
own capacities to make decisions. 
However, Watergate has negated the 
president’s earlier advantages with- 
out curing the problems of the legis- 
lative branch. One must question 
whether a balance of power in which 
the president is as immobile as Con- 
gress is in the best interests of the 
nation. 


AN AGENDA FOR CHANGE 


A brief discussion of reform goals 
must precede the recommendation 
of specific changes. It should be 
noted at the outset that it is emphati- 
cally not the purpose here to return 
to the days when Joseph G. 


Cannon—Republican, Ilinois—and. 


Nelson W. Aldrich—Republican, 
Rhode Island—ruled the House and 
Senate, respectively.44 The specter 
of Cannonism, in particular, is al- 
most always raised whenever any- 
one suggests more authority for party 
leaders. Proposals for change need 
not go that far, nor should any in- 
crease in the authority of party lead- 
ers fail to include means for holding 
those leaders accountable for the use 
of their authority- As noted earlier, 
the search here is for a reasonable 
course between Lord Bryce’s second 
and third alternatives—between 
party battalions and committee 
suzerainty. 


14. One of the best sources on the 
Cannon-Aldrich era is Kenneth W. Hechler, 
Insurgency (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940). 
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A strong and effective committee 
system in Congress clearly befits the 
operation ofa strongly pluralist polit- 
ical system. Also required, however, 
are means by which Congress can 
reach conclusions about what ac- 
tions to take on the major issues of 
the day. The president will certainly 
recommend policies on these mat- 
ters. Ifthe Congress of the future is to 
be something more than a ratifying 
body on policy, it must generate 
credible alternatives. Such counter 
proposals as a coherent program can 
most reasonably be expected to 
come from the party which does not 
control the White House. Thus, I am 
really speaking of changes to in- 
crease the likelihood that the presi- 
dential out-party will be in a position 
to challenge, not simply attack, the 
president’s program. That can only 
happen, in my judgment, if party 
leaders assume enough authority to 
begin to shape and direct, not com- 
mand, that which goes on in con- 
gressional committees. 

Therefore, the changes proposed 
below increase the authority of party 
leaders, while seeking to make them 
and the parties they lead more pub- 
licly visible. The increased authority 
justifies holding them accountable 
for what happens in Congress. The 
visibility is a means to that end.15 


15. These proposals are primarily directed 
to changes in the House of Representatives, 
although some apply to the Senate, as well. 
Some require formal changes in the rules. 
Others require changes in existing party struc- 
ture. I am less certain that changes made in the 
Senate will, or should, alter the functions of 
that institution. As it stands, the Senate serves 
as a “hot-house for significant policy innova- 


“tion,” and this function is facilitated by “its 


organizational flexibility.” Still, if it is im- 
portant to do so, it ought to have the means 
to integrate innovations. On this matter, see, 
Nelson W. Polsby, “Strengthening Congress 
in National Policymaking,” Yale Review 59 
(Summer, 1970), pp. 481-497. 


BETWEEN PARTY AND COMMITTEE 


Party leaders 


Party leaders should be visibly re- 
sponsible for policy action by their 
membership. However, they cannot 
legitimately be held responsible 


without an increase in authority. The ` 


following proposals are offered as 
means to increase leader visibility 
and authority: 


—Provide for more formal nomina- 
tion and campaign procedures 
in electing party leaders, possi- 
bly holding two caucuses: the 
first for nominations; the sec- 
ond, a week later, for elections. 

—Permit the Speaker to appoint 


the Committee on Rules—con- _ 


sulting the minority floor leader 
for filling minority party va- 
cancies, 

—Permit the Speaker to appoint 
the chairmen and the minority 
floor leader to appoint the rank- 
ing minority members of the 
Committees on Appropriations 
and Ways and Means. 

—Require all privileged commit- 
tee reports to be cleared through 
the Speaker’s Office. 


Party apparatus 


The majority and minority parties 
should increase their capacities for 
developing alternatives to the pro- 
grams of a president of the other 
party. Efforts should be made to see 
to it that these alternatives receive 
consideration in Congress and are 
visible to the public: 


—Authorize policy research staffs 
for both political parties in the 
House. These staffs would sup- 
port the caucus or conference 
and would be under the direct 
control of a committee ap- 
pointed by the party floor lead- 


ers. 
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—Utilize the policy committees 
for developing party positions 
on proposals—those offered by 
the president, the other party 
and the party’s own research 
staff—and for urging congres- 
sional committee consideration 
of the party’s own proposals. 

—Establish a separate Committee 
on Committees in the House 
Democratic Party, chaired by 
the Speaker, with the member- 
ship elected in caucus by re- 
gion. The floor leader and whip 
would serve ex officio on the 
committee. 

—Reduce the membership of the 
House Republican Committee 
on Committees by having the 
membership electéd in confer- 
ence by region. 

—lInstitute an end-of-session 
caucus review of the party re- 
cord in legislation, with reports 
from committee chairmen or 
ranking minority members and 
party leaders. Such a meeting 
would provide for debate and 
planning for the next session. It 
should be open to the press and 
the public. 


Committees and subcommittees 


Other changes—which are less di- 
rectly related to party-committee re- 
lationships, but which involve the 
efficiency of committee operations, 
the potential for developing alterna- 
tives and the power of committee 
leaders—should be made: 


—Survey existing staff functions 
and centralize where possible. 
For example, it may be feasible 
to establish an Office of Con- 
gressional Committee Organiza- 
tion and Administration which 
would handle routine matters, 
such as scheduling hearings and 
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executive sessions, arranging for 
witnesses and editing the hear- 
ings and reports. 

—Increase the computer-based in- 
formation capability of congres- 
sional committees and hire in- 
formation retrieval specialists. 
This function could also be cen- 
tralized—possibly, in the Con- 
gressional Research Service. 

—Expand the Congressional Re- 
search Service’s research capa- 
bility, as distinct from its daily 
response capability for the 
thousands of inquiries it re- 
ceives. 


CONCLUSION 


I am conscious of the ‘fact that 
Congress reforms itself. I have come 
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to believe, however, that the 93rd 
Congress faces a unique opportun- 
ity. Changes made now could vastly 
increase Congress’ decision-making 
capacities. I do not believe we 
should be forced to depend so, heav- 
ily on the presidency for policy 
decisions—as important as that office 
is, and should be. Through its politi- 
cal parties and their leaders Con- 
gress has the potential to produce in- 
tegrated alternative proposals to 
those offered by the executive. This 
can be done without a return to Can- 
nonism and without a loss of the ad- 
vantages of the most well-developed 
committee system in the world. It is 
to this end that the remarks and rec- 
ommendations in this paper are 
directed. 


Restructuring the House of Representatives 
By JOHN W. GARDNER 


ABSTRACT: Most organizations have a structure designed to 
solve problems which no longer exist. Jurisdictional bound- 
aries within organizations tend to get set in concrete. Some 
potential solutions are not seriously considered because those 
solutions would threaten jurisdictional lines. The House of 
Representatives is like other organizations in this regard. In 
order to perform effectively its Constitutional and traditional 
functions, the House must update itself. However, ‘there is no 
one ideal mode of organization which—if we achieve it—will 
spare us later reorganizations. The Select Committee on 
Committees of the House of Representatives is now looking 
into this difficult issue. Common Cause has advanced a 
number of proposals for the select committee’s consideration 
and will be working to help achieve reforms designed to im- 
prove the effectiveness and the accountability. of the House 
and its committees. Our proposals are: (1) rotation, (2) jurisdic- 
tional realignment, (3) improvement of oversight, (4) revision 
of budget and priorities-setting procedures and (5) strengthen- 
ing of the Speakership. 
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his appointment to the Cabinet by President Johnson, Dr. Gardner was President of 
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NUMBER of years ago I wrote 

an article on “How to Prevent 
Organizational Dry Rot.’? I made 
the point that, if preventive meas- 
ures are not taken, all human organ- 
izations tend to stagnate, rigidify and 
eventually succumb to the infirmi- 
ties of age. However, preventive 
measures are possible. Organiza- 
tions can continuously renew them- 
selves. I set out several require- 
ments for the organization which 
seeks renewal, and one of those 
requirements was fluidity of internal 
structure: 


Obviously, no complex modern organi- 
zation can exist without the structural ar- 
rangements of divisions, branches, de- 
partments, and so forth . . . Specializa- 
tion and division of labor are at the 
heart of modern organization. 


But jurisdictional boundaries tend to get 
set in concrete. Pretty soon, no solution 
to a problem is seriously considered if 
there is any danger that it will threaten 
jurisdictional lines. But those lines aren’t 
sacred. They were established in some 
past time to achieve certain objectives 
. . . Most organizations have a struc- 
ture that was designed to solve problems 
that no longer exist.” 


This is the perspective from which I 
view the present problem of con- 
gressional reorganization. 

There is no one ideal mode of or- 
ganization for Congress which—if 
we achieve it—will spare us later 
reorganizations. As long as free self- 
government lasts, be it thousands of 
years, we will be correcting imbal- 
ances of power, coping with new 
threats to responsive government 
and fighting off the tendency of all 
human institutions to age and to be- 
come insider’s games. Congress is 


l. John W. Gardner, “How to Prevent 
Organizational Dry Rot,” Harpers, October 
1965. 

2. Ibid. 
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process, more like the flame than the 
candle. It is the play of conflicting 
forces, the balancing out of bids for 
power, the constant making and re- 
making of what the astronauts call 
in-course corrections. In short, the 
solutions offered here speak to the 
condition of Congress today. They 
are not a ticket to Utopia. 

To put it another way, the recom- 
mendations which follow are offered 
with a measure of humility. At the 
same time, it will become apparent 
that I do not intend to emulate those 
affectionate students of Congress 
who have come to love every quirk 
and oddity in its creaky functioning 
and would not change it for the 
world. Every human organization 
must evolve or die. Furthermore, ina 
swiftly changing world the only way 
to conserve is to innovate. 


ROTATION 


My first recommendation is that 
the House adopt a system of rotation 
of members among committees. 
Under rotation members would 
move from one committee to 
another, perhaps every six to eight 
years. Obviously, guidelines must 
be set for the manner of assignment 
of members to committees to ensure 
a balance of geographic and political 
representation on each committee. 
One approach is illustrated by the 
cross-sectional make-up of the 
Democratic Steering and Policy 
Committee which was established 
by the Democratic Caucus last 
winter. 

One obvious advantage of rotating 
House members from committee to 
committee is that members would 
receive wider exposure to govern- 
mental policy and would thus be bet- 
ter prepared to make broad and deep 
judgments on the issues before 
them. They would bring the wisdom 
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and perspective gleaned from serv- 
ice on one committee to their de- 
liberations on another committee. 
Members would less frequently 
have to defer to some senior member 
whose encyclopedic knowledge of 
the subject matter concealed the 
poverty of his ideas. 

A second advantage of rotation is 
that it would break up, or at least 
hamper the formation of, what I have 
called on other occasions the unholy 
trinity: the longstanding under- 
ground alliance of a committee 
member, a middle-level bureaucrat 
and a special interest lobbyist con- 
cerned with the same subject matter. 
Such alliances—the products of 
ripened acquaintance and mutuality 
of interest—would develop less 
powerfully under a system of rota- 
tion. Furthermore, under rotation, 
executive branch programs would 
more frequently be judged by per- 
sons who had no role in the initial 
development of those programs; 
therefore, no reasons of personal 
pride or political gain would exist to 
prevent objective oversight. 

The third advantage of rotation is 
that it would strike the death knell 
for legislative fiefdoms presided 
over by aging satraps. Committee 
chairmen would continue to be 
selected by vote of the members of 
the majority party caucus. However, 
the grip of seniority would be 
loosened more effectively than by 
any of the recent measures. No 
doubt, there would still be a pre- 
sumption in favor of representatives 

. with the greatest tenure in Congress, 
but rotation would inevitably di- 
minish the force of that criterion. 
Since a new chairman could look 
forward to only a few years tenure, 
his role would clearly be to organize 
the business of the committee rather 
than to consolidate a power base. 

Under such arrangements merit 
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would become more of a considera- 
tion in the emergence of leaders in 
the committees of the House. No 
longer would a promising legislator 
have to wait twenty years or more for 
a position of leadership. The result 
should be the attraction of persons 
with the highest qualifications to 
service in the House. 

Some may object that rotation 
would undermine the specialization 
which is supposed to be a major 
strength of the House today. Yet, 
specialization is an institutional 
strength only up to a point, beyond 
which it becomes a weakness. 
Specialization in the House too often 
lulls members into uncritical accep- 
tance of what the House experts as- 
sert. The result may be a harmoni- 
ous, or at least quiet, system of reci- 
procity, but not necessarily a crea- 
tive legislative process. A committee 
system is necessary to get the work of 
Congress done, but the system need 
not be so rigid or so minutely 
specialized as the present one. A 
member with only one major com- 
mittee responsibility can, with 
reasonable diligence and in fairly 
short order, learn what he or she 
needs to, know to legislate wisely. A 
greater burden would be placed on 
congressional committee staffs, but 
the upgrading of these staffs is long 
overdue and must occur in any case. 
Furthermore, it is critically impor- 
tant that adequate minority staffing 
be assured for each committee. The 
minority party. should be entitled to 
at least one-third of the staffing al- 
lowances for each committee. 

Behind all the reasons for rotation 
is one overpowering reason. All 
human institutions age; most even- 
tually die of the infirmities of age. 
The arteriosclerosis of institutions 
involves undramatic symptoms, 
such as rigid internal structure, rules 
which cannot be changed, speciali- 
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terests, fixed routines and hallowed 
customs. Rotation is a freshening dė- 
vice. It will loosen up stiffened 
joints, bring new blood to tired 
committees and enliven the whole 
system. 


JURISDICTION 


I hardly need dwell on the need 
for revising the jurisdictions of 
committees. Under the present 
committee structure, important sub- 
jects are somėtimes dealt with in- 
adequately because there is no 
committee to go into the matter or 
because there are too many commit- 
tees which claim jurisdiction. Some 
committees are too narrow in scope; 
some committee jurisdictions make 
no sense. Some committees are too 
powerful. ; 

The worst example ofimbalance of 
power is the Committee on Ways and 
Means. That single, small committee 
handles all tax and foreign trade mat- 
ters, Social Security, Medicare, 
health insurance, revenue sharing, 
pension legislation, the debt ceiling 
and such tax-related matters as 
lobbying by businesses and founda- 

-tion-supported organizations. Ways 

and Means has a poor record of 
responsiveness to the public and the 
rest of Congress. Until October 1, 
.1973 it always held secret mark-up 
sessions, and it has no subcommit- 
tees. The fact that Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means make com- 
mittee assignments for their party 
further enhances the power of the 
committee. This’ function should 
be placed under some body directly 
responsible to the Democratic Cau- 
cus—preferably the Speaker. 

The House should start with a 
clean. slate in devising a proper 
committee structure, rather than 
refining the current jurisdictions by 
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cutting and fitting. The number of 
committees should be sharply re- 
duced. It follows that most of these 
committees—Ways and Means is an 
exception—will have broader juris- 
dictions and more power and that 
there will be fewer committee 
chairmen. In order to ensure mem- 
bers of ability ample opportunity to 
rise to positions of leadership, each 
committee should have an adequate 
number of subcommittees. It is cru- 
cial that these subcommittees have- 
an explicitly defined jurisdiction 
within the committee. The authoriz- 
ing, appropriating and oversight 
functions should be merged into a 
single committee with respect to 
each area of committee jurisdiction 
—I will return to this issue later. 

If there is a smaller number of 


committees with broader jurisdic- 


tions, committees will have more 
subjects to cover than they have 
presently. Committee chairmen and . 
members who are specialists now 
will become generalists. To break up 
the workload, to provide for a shar- 
ing of power and to provide for: 
greater flexibility within the commit- 
tee structure—since subcommittees 
can be added, abolished or changed 
more easily than full committees 
—every House committee should be 
mandated to establish a reasonable 
number of subcommittees with des- | 
ignated jurisdictions. Subcommit- | 

tee chairmen should be selected in 


. the same manner as full committee 


chairmen: by ballot in the caucus of 
the majority party. l 
To the extent that jurisdictions of 
full committees are broadened, some 
of the work of the Committee of the 
Whole House is theoretically re- . 
duced; having broader scope, the 
committees should begin to make 
some of the trade-offs between, - 
for example, highways and mass 
transit—trade-offs which- are’ now 
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made on the floor or are not made at 
all. The role of the subcommittees 
should be to provide detailed inves- 
tigation, to frame the debate and to 
advocate a point of view which may 
compete with that of another sub- 
committee. The role of the full com- 
mittee, then, is to provide overview 
and synthesis. 

This should not be to the detri- 
ment of floor debate. If the rotation 
principle is adopted, members 
should gradually become more 
knowledgeable and independent on 
a broad range of subjects. Floor de- 
bate should become more informed. 
It should reflect more serious and 
sophisticated questioning and analy- 
sis of issues—replacing questions 
designed merely to find out what 
is happening, which are common- 
place in floor debate at present. 


OVERSIGHT 


Congress has the responsibility 
not only of writing the laws of the 
land, but of seeing that the executive 
branch carries them out. As everyone 
knows, Congress has not performed 
its oversight function adequately. 

If oversight is to have a sharp edge, 
it must be closely linked to the ap- 
propriations function. We have al- 
ready recommended that oversight, 
authorizations and appropriations be 
merged in a single committee with 
respect to each substantive area. 

No doubt, effective performance 
of oversight will require strength- 
ened committee staffs, but that is 
not the greatest need. Modern large 
scale organizations are so far-flung 
and complex that not even a man- 
agerial genius can know what is 
going on through personal observa- 
tion, questioning of subordinates or 
inspection tours. Today, most suc- 
cessfully managed organizations of 
any size have highly sophisticated 
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information systems designed to 
answer the kinds of questions a good 
manager might ask about the 
organization’s performance. Neither 
the chairman of General Motors 
nor the secretary of defense could 
function effectively without such 
indices. - 

The Congress has never fully ex- 
plored the potentialities of such in- 
formation systems. Congress should 
require executive agencies to place 
before it a great deal of crucial infor- 
mation in precise, summary _form; 
this will permit Congress to judge, at 
a glance, the agency’s performance 
in various dimensions. In addition, 
oversight functions should be facili- 
tated by the adoption of a law declar- 
ing that every federal agency char- 
ter, and the operations of each 
agency under its charter, are to be 


“reviewed every five years, with a 


presumption that flaws in both char- 


. ter and operations can be corrected 


by remedial legislation. 


BUDGET PRIORITIES AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


One of the most important, yet 
most neglected, functions of the 
Congress is legislating federal 
budget priorities and overseeing the 
management of the economy. The 
solution to this problem proposed by 
the Ullman-Whitten committee is 
totally unacceptable, because it 
would increase the ‘power of the 
Ways and Means and Appropriations 
Committees without significantly 
improving the ability of the whole 
House to deal with budget ques- 
tions. 

It has been said recently that pro- 
gressive legislators may want to 
duck the budget question because 
the existing piecemeal procedures 
have tended to favor great spending 
programs, such as Medicare, social 
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security and water pollution control. 
I think that that time has passed; we 
have all witnessed the beating taken 
by domestic spending issues of the 
highest priority in recent months 
—largely because of the pressures on 
the budget caused by continued 
growth in defense expenditures and 
tax cuts made in 1969 and 1971. The 
budget reform issue can no longer be 
‘turned aside. 

Some instrument is needed which 
will provide for: (1) the combined 
consideration of revenues and ex- 
penditures; (2) the absolutely neces- 
sary addition of a three- to five-year 
planning framework for federal taxes 
and expenditures; and (3) adequate 
means of overseeing the functioning 
of the executive with regard to 
monetary and fiscal policy, interest 
rates, the federal reserve system and 
antiinflation policy, as well as an 
ability to review overall national 
priorities issues. 

As indicated above, it would be 
wrong to lodge these enormously 
important functions in either the al- 
- ready excessively powerful Ways 
and Means, or Appropriations, 
Committee or in a new committee 
with membership drawn from these 
committees. A new Committee on 
Budget Priorities and Economic Pol- 
icy is needed to perform the three 
essential functions. This committee 
must have the power to recommend 
the means for reconciling expendi- 
tures and revenues; it must face the 
politically uncomfortable tasks of 
setting a budget ceiling and propos- 
ing to the House a formula for allo- 
cating budget resources among the 
substantive committees. The proce- 
dures established must set forth a 
process whereby the House and 
Senate can make the final determina- 
tion on budget priorities unencum- 
bered by procedural obstacles to ma- 
jority rule. There must be ample 
time for the Congress to review the 
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findings and recommendations of 
the Budget Committee. 

The basic work on priorities 
within substantive areas will already 
have been done in the other commit- 
tees of the House—that is, commit- 
tees which would have all authoriz- 
ing, appropriations and oversight 
functions. With full implementation 
of the advance budgeting concept, 
authorizing functions would need to 
be. accomplished only once every 
three years or so, thus, freeing time 
for detailed oversight work in the 
interim. 

The Budget Committee should 
complete analysis of the adminis- 
tration’s budget at least eighteen 
months in. advance of the budgets 
effective date. The Budget Com- 
mittee’s major task should be rec- 
onciling the work of the substan- 
tive committees with spending 
targets and ranges, latest estimates of 
tax resources and any changes in 
priorities. 

Any plan for consolidating au- 
thorizing, appropriations and over- 
sight functions is contingent on the 
creation of institutional procedures 
for comparing revenues and expen- 
ditures and advance funding and 
realignment of the substantive com- 
mittees. Common Cause strongly 
supports all of these changes. 

‘Obviously, it will be necessary to 
provide exceptionally competent 
staffing resources for the Budget 
Committee. This does not mean that 
it has to match the executive agen- 
cies in numbers of budget personnel. 
Congressional staff should be al- 
lowed to sit in on specified portions 
of the executive budget-making 
process and should have access to the- 
same data which the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has before it. 
This data should be public informa- 
tion available to all citizens and in- 
terested groups. Congress simply 
must be in a position to speak as the 
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equal of the executive branch in 
budgetary matters. More important, 
the work of the congressional com- 
mittees, including the mark-ups, 
must be done openly. Secrecy has 
plagued the functioning of the 
money committees in Congress, 
much to the detriment of the public 
interest. 

Improvement of staffing resources 
and an end to secret committee 
meetings would increase the pro- 
ductive flow of information about 
budget issues among the executive, 
the Congress and the public. A tax 
expenditure budget would help 
legislators and the public under- 
stand the critical questions in tax pol- 
icy: the purposes and costs of tax 
benefits. Citizens have a right to 
know how their tax dollars will be 
spent, and unless they feel that they 
and their elected representatives 
have fully participated in the 
taxing-appropriating process, citi- 
zens will distrust the system. Con- 
gress has to win the public’s support 
for tax measures and public expendi- 
ture programs. The place to begin is 
with clear, understandable informa- 
tion and a budget process open to 
public view and participation. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP 


It is urgent that the office of the 
Speaker of the House be strength- 
ened, This Constitutional office is 
vital to the efficiency of the House 
of Representatives. No body of 435 
human beings can function effec- 
tively as a group without strong 
leadership. The capacity of the 
Speaker to provide such leadership 
is diminished by the rigidified com- 
mittee system, by isolated enclaves 
of uncontrolled power and by the ab- 
sence in some substantive areas of 
committees preestablished to-accept 
appropriate grants of power. 

Some liberals are allergic to the 
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word and concept of leadership, and 
the phrase “strong leadership’—and 
I submit that it is so rare among legis- 
lative bodies as to be virtually 
unknown—gives them a terrible 
case of the shakes. However, total 
absence of leadership would be 
chaos. The choice is among kinds of 
leadership. 

Anyone who has observed the 
Congress and state legislatures over 
the years and has read a little history 
recognizes, at the very least, the fol- 
lowing possibilities: 


—a tyrannical Speaker with all the 
power gathered into his hands; 

—a strong Speaker accountable to 
-a healthy caucus; 

—a tyrannical caucus dominated 
by an oligarchical circle; 

—an alliance of baronial commit- 
tee chairmen, ruling by live- 
and-let-live trade-offs. 


Another possibility observable in 
some state legislatures is leadership 
stemming from special interest rep- 
resentatives wholly outside the 
legislative body. 

From the standpoint of a member 
of the House, the most attractive 
choice depends on the member’s 
age, seniority, leadership gifts, ve- 
nality and so on. From the stand- 
point of the citizen, the best hope of 
effectiveness and accountability in 
the House is a strong Speaker who, 
in turn, is accountable to a vigorous 
and open majority party caucus. 

The strengthening of the Speaker- 
ship need not diminish the inde- 
pendence of the individual mem- 
bers nor make the House into a per- 
sonal czardom. The goal would be to 
create a power to open procedural 
channels, not a power to dictate pol- 
icy. It would also be a shared 
power—one which depends on ac- 
countability to the full majority party 
caucus. It would not by-pass commit- 
tees, but instead would make them 
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responsible to the will of the major- 
ity caucus. ; 

While such procedural hedges as 
these would guard against the abuse 
of the Speaker’s power, the Speaker 
should be given considerable day- 
to-day authority to move the busi- 
ness of the House and to manage its 
housekeeping functions. The House 
as presently constituted is burdened 
with too many procedural hurdles 
which stall legislation. The Speaker 
and the majority party caucus should 
have the power to cut through this 
red tape and bring issues before the 
House as a whole. In this way the 
House would have the capacity to act 
when a majority consensus pre- 
vailed rather than being frustrated 
by a wholly unnecessary dispersal 
of authority. 


ut 
CONCLUSION 


Now, let me summarize some of 
the considerations which seem to me 
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of paramount importance in any 
reorganization of the House. First, 
any ‘acceptable plan must substan- 
tially reduce the number of commit- 
tees and draw down the excessive 
concentration of power now cen- 
tered in the Ways and Means and 
Appropriations Committees. Sec- 
ond, any reorganization worth sup- 
porting would have to make mean- 
ingful revisions in the way congres- 
sional budget priorities are set and 
overseén. Third, the jurisdictions of 
the substantive committees must be 
modernized to focus the attention of 
the House on contemporary prob- 
lems. For example, committees 
might be organized around each of 
the following subjects: social serv- 
ices, natural resources, transporta- 
tion policy, labor and technology and 
consumer affairs. Finally, for any 
plan to be effective, it must enhance 
the ability of the Speaker of the 
House to perform his leadership 
function. 
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RICHARD E. BARRINGER. War: Patterns 
of Conflict. Pp. xvi, 293. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1972. $13.95. 


Barringer represents an undivided 
dedication to the rigorous scientific ap- 
proach, and his book is above all an ex- 
position of an elaborate method. In his 
own words, he is trying in this volume: 
“1) to explore and, if possible, establish 
the various configurations of factors that 
condition the origin, development and 
termination of local conflict; 2) to deter- 
mine the various empirical types of local 
conflict that occur at each significant 
stage of its development . . .; 3) to 
establish . . . the foundations of an 
early warning system.” The latter is 
quite ambitious. Earlier attempts were 
- made in this direction, not necessarily 
mentioned in Barringer’s volume. 

In his discussion of causation, Bar- 
ringer advances a multicausal or pluralis- 
tic model, and rightly so, since a pluralis- 
tic approach suggests also an open, non- 
dogmatic methodological attitude. In his 
“Codebook” he defines as many as three 
hundred variables and applies them in 
eighteen selected conflict situations, in- 
cluding Algeria-Morocco, Cuba: Bay of 
Pigs, Cyprus, Ethiopia-Somalia, Israel- 
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Egypt, Spanish civil war, Malayan in- 
surgency, USSR-Iran, India-China, to 
mention a few. Central to his method is 
the “agreement analysis.” This approach 
differs from correlations as well, as the 
author and Professor Wright argue from 
the multifactor analysis. It seems to me, 
however, that Barringer’s “agreement 
analysis” is only a variation ofa multifac- 
tor approach. 

The major part of the volume is filled 
with manipulation of data by complex 
methods and by development of equally 
complex models. However, toward the 
end of the book, the findings are reward- 
ing and interesting. Here, Barringer lists 
various types of conflict, hostilities, esca- 
lation, de-escalation, termination and 
settlement. Some of the types are 
obvious; others are indicative ofa variety 
of alternative situations and problem 
solving. Indeed, here is a section of 
practical significance for analysts and 
decision makers. But while reading the 
lists of those various outcomes, various 
types of solutions, the reader wonders 
whether such a long and complicated 
method was really necessary to arrive at 
those results. Do we need as many as 
three hundred computerized variables? 

In 1947 and later, Brookings Institu- 
tion organized a number of seminars on 
foreign policy analysis, directed by the 
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late Leo Pasvolsky. A problem was first 
analyzed, and a group of knowledgeable 
and experienced scholars and practition- 
ers suggested alternative answers or pos- 
sibilities of courses of actions—options, 
as they are called today. The various 
types of solutions suggested were based 
on experience, knowledge and analytical 
talent. A qualitative approach in this case 
was faster, perhaps more appropriate 
than solely the quantitative one; the 
analysis remained humane in values and 
sentiments. 

Using his hierarchical approach to 
data, Barringer moves to higher and 
higher levels of abstractions, more and 
more remote from human problems. In 
his “relationistic” approach, the focus is 
on relations between two antagonists, 
who become almost “antagonistic part- 
ners,” partners in a game of conflict. Let 
us take cases not included in his study, 
such as the rape of Nanking by the 
Japanese in 1937, the slaughter of Rus- 
sians at Stalingrad, the torture of the 
Warsaw ghetto. In a relationistic ap- 
proach, the conflict situation would ap- 
pear as a’ set of variables between two 


antagonists, the wolf and the sheep play- ' 


ing equal roles, only the sheep is weaker 
and in consequence a loser. The actors of 
the drama vanish. What remains are 
anonymous forces only, and killers can- 
not be distinguished from victims. For, 
in forecast and conflict analysis, the per- 
sonality of decision makers and the 
strategy are essential. In aggressive de- 
sign the actor must design his courses of 
action in tactical and strategic patterns, 
dependent again on conditions or factors. 
The sole analysis of the latter is neces- 
sary but not sufficient. There are only 
few strategies available in a given histor- 
ical period. An aggressive government— 
such as Hitler, prewar Japan—usually 
reapplies a strategic design which 
was successful in its early stage. Thus, 
understanding of strategic-tactical pat- 
terns of an antagonist is important-in 
forecast and analysis of his movements. 
In consequence, an “action approach” 
is essential and complementary to a 
“process” or “interactional” model. 
Barringer, in his attempt of a very 
rigorous method, has made a contribu- 
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tion showing the strength, but also the 
limitations of such an approach. In a 
sense, it is a document of intellectual 
trends and attempts of scholars to apply 
science in the service of a peaceful 
world. 
FELIKS GROSS 

Department of Sociology 

Brooklyn College and 

Graduate School 

City University of New York 


SAUL S. FRIEDMAN. No Haven For the 
Oppressed: United States Policy To- 
ward Jewish Refugees, 1938-1945. Pp. 
235. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1973. $15.95. i 


The tragic Hitler era continues to 
evoke scholarly interest and a growing 
volume of increasingly valuable mono- 
graphs. This process has become quite 
evident among Jewish scholars as well, 
both in the United States and in Israel, 
indicating perhaps that the paralytic 
trauma of the European Jewish Holo- 
caust has now, with the passage of 
some thirty years, finally become a 
somewhat manageable subject to ex- 
amine without searing the intellector the 
psyche. 

During the past seven years, three 
major works have appeared on the 
American scene, each asking the same 
question: What did the United States 
—and its allies—do during World War II 
to prevent the destruction of European 
Jewry? Arthur Morse, in his While Six 
Million Died (New York: Random 
House, 1967), made the United States 
State Department and the British 
Foreign Office virtual partners with the 
Nazi murderers in the Jewish genocide. 
Henry Feingold, in his The Politics of 
Rescue (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), less polemically, but 


with devastating documentation, added . 


Roosevelt’s ambivalent leadership to the 
roster of culprits. In this new work, No 
Haven for the Oppressed, Saul Friedman 
broadens the villainous realms even 
further, to include congressional cal- 
lousness, an American public opinion 
heavily encumbered with undertones of 
antisemitism, and even the American 
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Jewish communal leadership, sharply 
divided on how to best cope with the 
unprecedented crisis. 

Both Feingold’s and Friedman’s 
works, unlike Morse’s, are the results of 
extensive doctoral research programs, 
and draw heavily on governmental and 
private archival materials. Friedman’s 
new work, in addition to the sources used 
by Feingold, has drawn more heavily on 
Jewish communal records, congressional 
figures and labor movement publica- 
tions. He gives a new importance to the 
personal narratives of Professor Harold 
W. Dodds, head of the American delega- 
tion to the 1943 Bermuda conference on 
refugees. 

Friedman’s work tends to moderate 
the Morse-Feingold charge of blatant an- 
tiserhitism laid upon Assistant Secretary 
of State Breckinridge Long, who di- 
rected twenty-three of the forty-two divi- 
sions of the department, including the all 
important Visa Division (p. 116ff.). On 
the other hand, he is far less sympathetic 
towards Undersecretary of State Sumner 
Welles (p. 206), who received rather 
favorable treatment at the hands of Fein- 
gold and Morse. He tends to be some- 
what understanding of Rabbi Stephen 
Wise’s weak leadership in the critical 
weeks of August and September of 1942 
when the murderous picture was emerg- 
ing in all its stark clarity (p. 154), and 
appears to dismiss the massive American 
Jewish Conference of 1943 as largely un- 
important (p. 147). Further, his treatment 
of the Peter Bergson group of organiza- 
tions and militants is amore appreciative 
one than has generally been accorded 
them (p. 147). 

Curiously enough, Friedman does not 
quote certain important documents 
available in the very collections he re- 
searched that might strengthen even 
further the contentions that he put for- 
ward. Wise, for instance, was very con- 
scious of the dangers inherent in the 
middle man role he had come to play 
between his Jewish constituency on the 
one hand and the administration chief- 
tains on the other. As he wrote to Felix 
Frankfurter on September 16, 1942: 
“Have you noted that I have kept the 
thing [the reports of mass murder] out of 
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the press up to this time, thus accepting a 
great responsibility if the threat should 
be executed?” (Wise Papers, American 
Jewish Historical Society, Waltham, 
Mass.) Further, the State Department 
records in the National Archives are 
replete with accounts of separate inter- 
views during the war years with rep- 
resentatives of the major Jewish organi- 
zations, most notably the American 
Jewish Committee and the World Jewish 
Congress, in which the mutual denuncia- 
tions and recriminations actually en- 
couraged the passive government 
officials to retard the progress of positive 
refugee and rescue programs. 

This fine volume now takes a major 
place in the growing literature of 
Holocaust research. It will undoubtedly 
be supplemented continuously in the 
near future, since a great deal of research 
is currently being conducted on the 
enormity of the Nazi crimes and the re- 
sponse of the civilized world to them. 
Hopefully, from all this knowledge will 
come a more aware and refined human 
consciousness of evil and the necessity to 
deal with it with courage and determina- 
tion. 

; HERBERT ROSENBLUM 

Hebrew College 

Brookline 

Massachusetts 


LEON Goure et al. Convergence of 
Communism and Capitalism: The 
Soviet View. Pp. iii, 168. Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Miami, 
1973. $5.95. 


Foy D. KOHLER etal. Soviet Strategy for 
the Seventies: From Cold War to 
Peaceful Coexistence. Pp. v, 241. 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Univer- 
sity of Miami, 1973. $5.95. 


Like their predecessors in the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s Center for Advanced In- 
ternational Studies series, these two vol- 
umes provide useful documentation for 
the general student of foreign affairs. In 
each case, the smaller portion ofthe book 
consists of an essay discussing the 
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significance of Soviet comments on the 
topic at issue, followed by a considerably 
longer section of excerpts from Soviet 
publications. No effort has been made to 
utilize content analysis, although the 
subjects are highly adapted to simple 
techniques and the multiple authorship 
should have facilitated reliability tests. 
Nevertheless,. overall representative- 
ness of the sample appears to be assured 
by the expertise of the principal authors, 
although, as suggested below, I have 
some questions about the chronological 
apportionment. More critical, from the 
point of view of utility, to social scientists 
is the lack of conceptual frameworks. 
Again, however, one must accept the 
works for what they are: careful compila- 
tions by area experts of useful materials 
on highly relevant topics, rather than so- 
cial scientific analyses. 

In these terms, the shorter volume on 
Convergence is the more valuable. There 
is no attempt to forecast the prospects for 
convergence, or even to analyze the 
works of Western forecasters. The very 
short introduction is essentially limited 
to tracing the origins and emphases of 
Soviet criticism of the convergence 
theory; it performs this limited task in a 
brisk, critical way. The documentary ex- 
tracts consist of extended passages from 
relatively obscure Soviet periodicals 
showing how the challenge of the con- 
vergence theory has forced Soviet writ- 
ers to reassess the significance of impor- 
tant elements of Marxism-Leninism. 
Considering the wide range of publica- 
tions drawn upon and the skill required 
to identify articles substantively déaling 
with aspects of convergence, the collec- 
tion is admirable. 


The book on Soviet strategy is more 
routine. While the lengthier introduction 
necessarily covers a far longer time 
period, nearly all of the documentary 
selections are too brief to be satisfying. 
In the absence of content analysis, 
though, the very large number of similar 
quotations which the authors could ad- 
duce to show basic continuity in Soviet 
objectives does provide some assurance 
that selectivity was unbiased. It is harder 
to accept the assertion that “the current 
leaders are more militant and activist in 
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their view of what is to be done by the 
communist side within the framework of 
peaceful coexistence than was Khrush- 
chev, and are evidently willing to 
take positions and to encourage and sup- 
port conflicts and developments that 
Khrushchev appeared anxious to avoid” 
(p. 40). As I see it, this view lumps to- 
gether two distinct phases of the post- 
Khrushchev Soviet policy: the relatively 
harsh, combative period between ap- 
proximately 1965 and 1970, and the more 
compromising stance since 1970. Even 
the earlier period—I have argued 
elsewhere—represented, in part, a real 
defensive reaction to what the Soviet 
leaders regarded as an American 
offensive—elimination of Soviet client 
dictators in Indonesia and Ghana, strong 
United States reaction against North 
Vietnam, Israeli defeat of Arabs, 
“bridge-building’” in East Europe. 
These were contrasted to the bombast— 
and acceptance of some very real risks— 
which Khrushchev had indulged in for 
more expansionist goals. Since 1970, 
some Soviet policies—unwillingness to 
aid North Vietnamese and Syrian clients 
when they used Soviet arms for unau- 
thorized attacks—suggest a higher de- 
gree of caution than Khrushchev’s. I 
completely agree with the authors that 
the record demonstrates that the Soviet 
leadership regards coexistence as a tactic 
useful for a few years rather than a basic 
policy change; but I must ask whether 
men as old as the Politburo core can 
realistically think—as far. as their own 
policy direction goes—in longer terms. 
In other words, Soviet Strategy, like its 
companion volume, is a mine of useful 
and reliable raw material; each analyst 
will refine these materials to the best of 
his own abilities. 
JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin 


GLENN B. INFIELD. The Poltava Affair. 
Pp. xiv, 265. New York: Macmillan, 
1973. $7.95. 


Late in the afternoon of 21 June 1944, 
the first British-based United States 
Army Air Force shuttle-bomber force 
landed at Poltava, Russia. The United 
States hoped that shuttle raids would not 
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only expose targets in eastern Germany 
that had previously been beyond the 
range of American bombers, but also re- 
sult in similar United States-Soviet 
cooperation with bases against the 
Japanese. Within a few hours, however, 
the Luftwaffe imperiled these hopes by a 
devastating night raid on the American 
bombers crowding the Poltava base. 

Infield provides an exciting account of 
this raid, based on Air Force and Luft- 
waffe records and on interviews with 
German and American participants. The 
author, however, goes beyond a mere de- 
scription of the bombing that left over 
sixty B-17s destroyed or damaged. He 
delves into the history of the shuttle ef- 
fort, the intricacies of United States- 
Soviet negotiations, and the reason the 
Luftwaffe was so successful that night 
over Poltava. 

Concerning the factor of success, 
Infield argues that Stalin himself wanted 
the attack. Though he had earlier ap- 
proved the shuttle concept, Stalin had 
now changed his mind. Rather than 
break the agreement and perhaps 
jeopardize the flow of United States sup- 
plies to Russia, Stalin ordered the Soviet 
fighter force not to defend the Poltava 
base. The Soviet leader reasoned that the 
raid would so discourage the Americans 
that they would cancel the shuttles on 
their own. 

Though intriguing, Infield’s case is 
unconvincing. Though few would argue 
with Stalin’s capability to employ such 
Machiavellian maneuvers, the author 
fails to demonstrate clearly that the ab- 
sence of Soviet air defense resulted from 
Stalin’s complicity rather than from 
Soviet incompetence. He gives no treat- 
ment to the command structure or com- 
munications system of the Soviet air de- 
fense to see if the explanation might not 
lie there, rather than in Stalin’s mind. 

There are other points that are bother- 
some. Despite his commendable efforts 
at research, the author uses no footnotes. 
This is perhaps understandable in some 
“popular” histories, but they are sorely 
missed when the author begins dealing 
with Stalin’s plans and motives. And 
there are other points: the failure to use 
Richard Lukas’ Eagles East, the main 
scholarly study of USAAF-Soviet coop- 
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eration; the use of both military and 
civilian time in the same paragraph; the 
careless labeling of photographs and the 
lack of a complete index or any list of 
abbreviations. ; 

Despite these weaknesses—or per- 
haps carping on the part of this re- 
viewer—this is a readable book, spiced 
with some delightful anecdotes and 
likely to find a wide and ready audience 
among general readers. 

CALVIN L. CHRISTMAN 

Social Science Department 

William Penn College 

Oskaloosa 

Iowa 


HEINRICH KRONSTEIN. The Law of In- 
ternational Cartels. Pp. xiv, 489. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1973. $21.50. 


This work, the basic concepts of which 
were first presented in Das Recht der 
Internationallen Kartelle, published in 
Germany in 1967, elaborates a disturbing 
thesis: that the modern international 
cartel—“a coordination of the economic 
behavior of independent partners, based 
upon their consent, which results in reg- 
ulation of one or more markets” (p. 
41)—has fashioned an economic order 
which operates beyond the control of ex- 
isting, public international institutions 
as well as the nation-state. And it is in 
developing and delineating this thesis 
that the author uses it to describe how 
cartels employ existing legal institutions 
and influence the creation of new ones to 
carve, defend and perpetuate that order. 

But what is the law of international 


‘cartels? Its technical nature cannot be 


treated here, but it concerns the genesis 
and development of certain legal institu- 
tions and the uses—inconsistent with 
their original purposes—to which cartels 
have put them; it comprehends rules 
which govern the choices of law favora- 
ble to cartels for the adjudication of po- 
tential controversies; it pertains to the 
employment of arbitration tribunal to 
avoid national courts. Furthermore, it re- 
lates to the use of industrial property and 
corporate law to create syndicates to ef 
fect the joint purchase and sale of specific 
products, the fashioning of patent- 
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holding companies to control exclusive 
licenses and regulate the market, and the 
forming of research agencies and tech- 
nological boards to pursue vast areas of 
research and determine if, when, and 
where a particular technique is to be dis- 
closed and used. 

The author also specifies some of the 
consequences of the cartel’s activities— 
how they operate to frustrate the 
objectives of national and interna- 
tional agreements designed to guarantee 
the free flow of goods and services, pro- 
cure preferential treatment for “primary 
customers,” abort the development of 
potential competitors, stifle technologi- 
cal breakthrough in the most advanced of 
states and thwart growth in underde- 
veloped nations. In elaborating all of the 
above, this well-written, copiously 
documented book supplants all existing 
works—such as Kari Levitt’s Silent 
Surrender—which purport to deal with 
the international economic order from 
the standpoint of multinational corpora- 
tions. 

Although the book was written for 
lawyers and other specialists in the field, 
this welcome contribution to the litera- 
ture, which seeks to escape the limits of 
traditional gaze on trusts, oligopolies and 
their regulatory laws and focus critical 
attention on the phenomenon of con- 
temporary international cartels, should 
be a must on the reading list of all who 
are interested in, or who actually aspire 
to influence, the behavior of men and 
nations, 

WINSTON E. LANGLEY 

Department of Political Science 

Boston State College 


HARALD MALMGREN, ed. Pacific Basin 
Development: The American Inter- 
ests. Pp. xv, 148. Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1972. $10.00. 


Published for the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, this book is largely a 
series of papers prepared for the ODC 
seminars on American interests in East 
Asian development during 1970 to 1971. 
Malmgren wrote an overall introductory 
chapter and a very short conclusion to 
reflect events after the July 15, 1971 
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Nixon announcement of his future trip to 
China, but the role of China is almost 
totally ignored in the five papers and two 
editorial contributions. Instead, the 
writers focus on United States and 
Japanese trade and investment policies 
toward the noncommunist nations of 
Eastern Asia, and generally support in- 
creased grant aid and credits by Japan, 
more private American economic in- 
volvement and greater regional unity 
especially among the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
states. Like all such seminar products, 
some papers are better than others, and 
there is a good deal of repetition 
throughout, but the book is a very good 
review of past economic relations within 
the Pacific basin states and makes intel- 
ligent suggestions for the future. It also 
recognizes some, if not enough, of the 
political deterrents to economic free 
trade and cooperation. 

Malgren’s introduction points cor- 
rectly to the “other halfofthe Guam Doc- 
trine” wherein the United States’ 
economic role needs major review. The 
economic disputes between Japan and 
the United States have been growing 
since 1969, but the two capitals seem to 
regard them as strictly bilateral, whereas 
a broader regional approach by the two 
major Pacific powers would be better. J. 
Alexander Caldwell then writes about 
Japanese economic cooperation in Asia 
since 1950, making only a few errors 
—such as a reference on page 24 to 
Japan’s “family-owned” trading com- 
bines “dissolved” by the Occupation 
—and detailing the export and raw 
material promotion goals of Japanese 
postwar aid and reparations. He notes 
that the Japanese government portion of 
economic aid has been far too small com- 
pared with other donor states, as Tokyo 
relied on its business community to ad- 
minister most aid programs. This is 
changing now: another post-1971 de- 
velopment beyond the scope of the book. 
Caldwell outlines the many obstacles to 
more effective Japanese aid, including 
fears in Southeast Asia. 

The third chapter is by Seiji Naya and 
Richard Schatz, a short one full of statis- 
tics on United States and Japanese trade, 
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investment and aid in East and Southeast 
Asia. The fourth chapter, “Rhetoric and 
Reality in Regional Cooperation,” by 
Bernard K. Gordon is the briefest but one 
of the best possible: all writers question 
the practicality of any Pacific Basin Free 
Trade Area as suggested by Professor Ko- 
jima of Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo, 
but Gordon raises other points to sober 
the more idealistic hopes of economists 
who ignore political realities. 

The fifth chapter is on labor utilization 
and multinational corporations in the 
Pacific area by Robert D’A. Shaw and 
Donald Sherk, who reject the common 
criticism that corporations seek cheap 
labor sites abroad, but propose better 
United States and Japanese domestic 
programs to take care of workers dis- 
placed by capital movement abroad. 
Labor is more protectionist than man- 
agement because the latter can always be 
mobile. The demands of labor in de- 
veloping and donor nations are well ex- 
plained, as well as the excellent example 
of Taiwan—and, to a lesser extent, South 
Korea—in balancing domestic growth 
with foreign investment effectively 
utilized. The sixth chapter, by the ex- 
Indonesian ambassador to Washington, 
Soedjatmoko, is my favorite because of 
its sharp style and superb commentary 
on “The Role of the Major Powers in the 
East Asian-Pacific Region.” His paper 
was published earlier in Richard Walker, 
ed., Prospects in the Pacific (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Heldref Publications, 1972). It 
stands far above the level of the other 
papers in the book and is therefore worth 
publishing twice. Soedjatmoko’s transfer 
back to Djakarta as advisor to his 
government’s National Planning Board 
is another proof of Indonesia’s advance- 
ment from the economic and diplomatic 
failures of the old Sukarno regime. 

In short, this is a book which should be 
in every organization or university li- 
brary as a good reference to the recent 
past and potential future of East Asian 
economic relations between the United 


States and Japan as both donors. and ` 


major powers, and the developing na- 
tions. If Australia, New Zealand and 
China had been given more adequate 
coverage, and the book brought out in 
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cheaper paperback edition, its value 
would have been much greater. 
DoucLas H. MENDEL, JR. 
Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT and 
ANTHONY NICHOLLS. The Semblance 
of Peace: The Political Settlement 
After the Second World War Pp. xiv, 
878. New York: Macmillan, 1972. 
$35.00. 


The publication of this book is the 
culmination of over five years of research 
into documents, memoirs, correspond- 
ence and interviews. The authors hoped 
to “illuminate the origins and signifi- 
cance of the uneasy and interrupted 
peace which followed the defeat of the 
Axis Powers.” They have certainly 
done so. 

The book is organized on a topical and 
chronological basis. Over six hundred 
pages of lively text are illustrated, 
thoroughly documented, and indexed. 
Another two hundred pages of analytical 
appendices and documents add depth to 
this impressive work. 

The authors provide fascinating ac- 
counts ofthe wartime conferences which 
brought Stalin, Churchill and FDR to- 
gether. The outcomes of some negotia- 
tions are explained in terms of bargain- 
ing situations, bureaucratic conflicts and 
diplomatic logistics. Throughout, how- 
ever, the clash of personalities and per- 
spectives is evident. FDR’s vision of a 
postwar condominium with the Soviets 
—enhanced by a universally endorsed 
United Nations—was undermined by 
sphere of influence considerations. 
Yet personal diplomacy did yield 
temporary rewards; FDR and Stalin 
shared a mutual distain for the Free 
French of deGaulle, a distaste for tradi- 
tional forms of colonialism, and a hard- 
line approach on post-war Germany’s 
future—all values that were eventually 
compromised. After Roosevelt’s death, 
his successor’s lack of background and 
néed for detailed advice brought more 
realistic State Department policymakers 
to the fore. 

The authors assert that important com- 
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promises were made at Yalta and that the 
alliance was not ruptured by disagree- 
ment over Poland’s destiny. Obstinacy 
on the part of Polish leaders, as well as 
geopolitical realities of the period, 
sealed Poland’s fate as a satellite. The au- 
thors rightly see Czechoslovakia’s fall as 
a greater tragedy that could have been 
avoided in 1945. United States troops 
could have advanced to Prague, rather 
than graciously halt at the request of 
Soviet military commanders. 

The authors boldly analyze the near 
inexplicable Soviet volte-face towards 
Austria, along with other historical 
curiosities. Inquiries into the politics of 
the Nuremberg trial, the unconditional 
surrenders of Italy, Germany and Japan, 
and resulting peace treaties are de- 
veloped with a knack for appropriate 
anecdotes. 

Parts of this book will undoubtedly in- 
furiate some scholars, The authors ex- 
plicitly reject claims by revisionist his- 
torians that East and West must share 
blame for the development of implacable 
and hostile policies. The authors place 
responsibility for the cold war on Mos- 
cow. There is little sense conveyed of an 
impending clash between chiliastic 
superpowers regardless of key political 
actors—many of whom seemed inter- 
changeable. Because they do not clearly 
explicate the major findings and 
economic emphases of revisionists, the 
authors are vulnerable on this score. 

Isolated lapses, such as confusion over 
twenty billions rather than millions de- 
manded in reparations from Germany, 
are of little consequence. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that simplistic cold war 
imagery is frequently evoked in the con- 
cluding chapters. NATO still represents 
the forces of “freedom-loving peoples,” 
the Warsaw Pact, “the organized might of 
Communist power,” and “Red China” is 
ominously portrayed. Some may skim 
such passages and erroneously conclude 
that the book lacks historical balance. A 
reading of the introductory chapter 
should quickly dispel such impressions 
and indicate the book’s rich promise. 

The strengths of this ambitious study 
far outweigh both picayune and ideolog- 
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ical objections raised here. It is unfoytu- 
nate that its inflated price will probably 
limit the book’s readership. 
PAUL CONWAY 
Department of Political Science 
State University College of 
New York 
Oneonta 
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ALAN H. ADAMSON. Sugar Without 
Slaves: The Political Economy of 
British Guiana, 1838-1904. Pp. x, 315. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1972. $12.50. 


In this excellent but deeply depres- 
sing book, Professor Adamson shows 
how a small group of sugar planters in 
British Guiana kept rich and powerful 
throughout the nineteenth century de- 
spite the triple blows of slave emancipa- 
tion, the loss of their protected British 
market and the world collapse of sugar 
prices. Accepting no moral lessons from 
the abolition movement, these planters 
continued to exploit their colored work- 
ers outrageously, while mouthing smug 
racist statements to the effect that they 
were promoting the civilization of the 
Blacks. Adamson credits the planters 
with business efficiency in mechanizing 
and modernizing their sugar industry, 
but he argues that they mainly survived 
by extracting heavy labor at low wages 
from a large dependent work force. With 
the termination of slavery in the 1830s, 
the Guyanese Negroes (Creoles) began 
to leave the plantations to take up peas- 
ant farming in the unoccupied land ofthe 
colony. The sugar planters, making little 
effort to woo them back, quickly found 
acceptable substitutes by importing East 
Indian coolies on ten year contracts. Half 
ofthe 46,514 immigrants who arrived be- 
tween 1834 and 1848 were dead by 1848, 
but this did not stop the traffic from con- 
tinuing until, by 1918, 341,491 laborers 
ae entered Guiana, 236,205 of them In- 

ian. 
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A narrow oligarchy of planters’ kept 
total political control of the colony—less 
than 1 percent of the population could 
vote in 1850—and they poured nearly 20 
percent of the public revenue into pay- 
ing for this immigration, thus taxing the 
Creole peasants to subsidize the sugar 
plantations. Furthermore, the colony 
government did its best to prevent the 
development of a viable peasant econ- 
omy independent of sugar; it blocked 
Creole land purchases, broke up vil- 
lage communes, levied crushing taxes 
and offered no schools, hospitals, trans- 
portation or other public services in re- 
turn. The laissez faire Liberals who 
staffed the Colonial Office protested 
these tactics, but always surrendered 
to the sugar lobby. 

Adamson is a sober scholar with an axe 
to grind, and a reader with no interest in 
Guyanese history can find his tale com- 
pelling. He is best on the economic side 
of the story: the cost of immigration, 
wages, prices, public finance, plantation 
capitalization, the sugar trade, and so 
forth. He is less satisfactory on the social 
side, for his sources give little sense of 
how the Creoles and coolies lived, or 
how these rival ethnic blocs interacted 
with each other. Just what might have 
happened to this land of El Dorado had 
the sugar planters quit a century ago no 
one can say, but the planters’ legacy of 
an oppressed plural society is the curse 
of independent Guyana today. 

RICHARD S. DUNN 

University of Pennsylvania 


GIOVANNI ARRIGHI and JOHN S. SAUL. 
Essays on the Political Economy of 
Africa. Pp. 416. New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1973. $12.50. Paper- 
bound, $4.50. 


This work is a collection of essays, all 
but two of which have previously been 
published. As the somewhat ambiguous 
title of the work indicates, the material 
included in the book encompasses a 
wide spectrum ranging from Nationalism 
and Revolution in Sub-Saharan Africa to 
an appendix on African Peasantries. The 
only real link between the essays is the 
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common and preconceived ideological 
approach of the authors. 

The work of Arrighi and Saul is well 
known to Africanists, and their Marxist 
views are readily apparent in this book. 
Envisioning themselves as an integral 
part of the “anti-imperialist struggle,” 
they attempt to establish a theoretical 
basis upon which to build the “African 
revolution.” To this end the authors es- 
chew some of the techniques tradition- 
ally associated with their respective 
disciplines—economics and political 
science—and seek to place themselves 
on common ground with the oppressed 
peoples of Africa. They are only partially 
successful, inasmuch as their scholarship 
follows predictable academic patterns, 
but the authors’ Marxist interpretations 
are certain to stir the controversy and 
discussion so dear to the radical heart. 

Therein lies the book’s greatest 
utility—as a medium well-calculated to 
foster contention and encourage intellec- 
tual rejoinders. Otherwise it is simply a 
group of essays, which incidentally vary 
considerably in quality, treating a 
number of currently popular themes on 
modern Africa. Loosely tied together in 
three sections with the nebulous head- 
ings of overviews, perspectives and case 
studies, the essays deal with topics such 
as socialism, populism and development 
on both a national and pan-African level. 
The research is sound but unexceptional, 
and the authors’ perfunctory preface is 
disappointing. The value of the book 
would have been enhanced considerably 
by a substantial introduction, giving a 
fuller explanation of the methodological 
and conceptual approaches advocated by 
Arrighi and Saul and employed by them 
in their work. Still, their arguments have 
a cogency often missing in works tinc- 
tured by polemic, and the importance of 
the issues they raise in the context of 
contemporary developments in tropical 
Africa is such that all serious students of 
the region will want to familiarize them- 
selves with the book. 

JAMES A. CASADA 

-Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 
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’ DOROTHY BORG and SHUMPEI OKA- 
MOTO, eds. Pearl Harbor as History: 
Japanese-American Relations, 1931- 
1941. Pp. xv, 801. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1973. $25.00. 


In July 1969, a group of American and 
Japanese scholars, some established and 
other newcomers, assembled at Lake 
Kawaguchi in Japan to deliver papers 
and discuss the workings of their respec- 
tive countries in the decade after the 
Manchurian Incident of 1931. The bina- 
tional specialists were to avoid rework- 
ing old mines by comparative study of 
public and private organizations and in- 
stitutions which were important in pre- 
war decision-making. Eleven Americans 
and fifteen Japanese submitted substan- 
tive essays, the American editors pro- 
vided background, and Richard Leopold 
supplied historiographical reflections—a 
gentle critique and comparison contain- 
ing the only commentary on the oral 
phases. The six hundred page text is fol- 
lowed by 136 pages of ill-placed but 
generous footnotes, plus useful glos- 
saries. The book’s title is catchy but mis- 
leading, for the cataclysm of Pearl Har- 
bor is offstage and anticlimactical. 

Symptomatic of its genre and multi- 
plex authorship, the collection is uneven 
and repetitious. Certain first-rate schol- 
ars must not have been invited or could 
not attend; one thinks of Hata, Maru- 
yama, Butow, and Crowley. More im- 
portantly, parallelism of the sup- 
posedly paired essays is lacking. Thus 
Weigley’s fine twenty-four page piece on 


the United States Army and War De- ° 


partment overshadows Fujiwara’s dis- 


appointing eight pages on the Japanese . 


Army-—a topic described equally well by 
Hayashi elsewhere in English. Good 
papers by Imai and Graebner are mis- 
matched, the former writing on cabinet, 
monarch and elders; the latter, on 
Hoover, Roosevelt and the Japanese. 
Other authors slight the comparative, in- 
stitutional framework; for example, 
Borg’s discourse on Dennett and ‘Gris- 
wold, Thomson’s distraction “by Horn- 
beck. Nevertheless, there are. ` path- 
breaking contributions conéerning the 
Commerce and Treasury “departments 
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(by Gardner), the Finance Ministry 
(Yamamura) and American business 
(Wilkins). Particularly noteworthy pa- 
pers examine the roles of the Foreign 
Ministry (Usui), the American Embassy 
in Tokyo (Iriye), the two navies (Hein- 
richs, Asada) and structural-functional 
problems in general (Mushakoji). Ernest 
May’s piece on American press coverage 
of Japan is interesting, but a e dly 
thin. 

The Kawaguchi papers reflect new in- 
formation and mature scholarship. 
Leopold correctly notes that differences 
in approach may reflect Americans’ con- 
tention that the Pacific War was “a mis- 
take, one that led to many of the intracta- 
ble problems confronting the United 
States today, while the Japanese view 
that conflict somewhat fatalisti- 
cally . a 

Borg et ‘al. have handled their editing 
and translation chores admirably. As 
Leopold asserts, we have long passed the 
point “when specialists on either side of 
the Pacific can do proper work in this 
field without a command of both lan- 
guages.” An inexpensive paperbound 
edition of Pearl Harbor as History is 
much needed. 

ALVIN D. Coox 

Department of History 

San Diego State University 

California 


DANIEL S. Lev. Islamic Courts in In- 
donesia: A Study in the Political Bases 

.of Legal Institutions. Pp. ix, 281. 

` Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972. $11.75. 


It was always easy to frame Indonesian 
politics in terms of a conventional left- 
right spectrum with a multitude of politi- 
cal parties pegged neatly from the Partei 
Komunis Indonesia (PKI) on the left to 
Nahdatul Ulana, Muslim Teachers Party 


-(NU) or Partei Sarekat Islam Indonesia 


(PSII) on the right. And this was 
confirmed by the parties themselves, as 
they consolidated into aliran, and by 
Soekarno’s ideological nostrums, such as 
Nasakom, which sought to amalgamate, 
but acronymically confessed the conven- 
tional spectrum. 
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Students who delved further were 
soon mired in the reality ofan incredibly 
complex political slough, whose bottom, 
which they could little more than sense, 
was rooted in the tangled religio- 
political sources of legitimate authority. 
The Islamic courts, continually in ten- 
sion with adat and civil law, symbolized 
this puzzle of authority sources, but were 
a subject which was at once forbiddingly 
complex and dismissed by most social 
scientists as theoretically uninteresting, 
since all the axioms of modernization 
treated such things at best as vestigial 
remnants of tradition. 

Dan Lev’s book, product of some 
fifteen years’ effort, cuts deeply into the 
confusion and looms as one of those few 
volumes which will stand as musts for 
students of Indonesian politics. The per- 
vasive but curiously leaden quality of 
Islam in Indonesian politics was ade- 
quately clarified for me for the first time, 
perhaps because of Lev’s ingenious 
amalgam of historical and institutional 
analysis, concrete accounts in the 
specific legal areas of divorce and inheri- 
tance, and finally a broad-gauged, 
thoroughly engaging discussion of polit- 
ical ramifications. There is the sug- 
gestion, for instance, that Indonesia’s 
“functionally distinct legal systems 
[may] represent competing principles of 
legitimacy that are related in an over- 
arching political order that is itself 
legitimate.” In other words, in this 
inherent conflict system, there may be 
operating “something like a moiety 
structure.” 

Myriad confusing and overlapping 
relationships—-such as modernist to 
traditionalist Islam, political Islam to 
nonpolitical Islam, Java Islam to non- 
Java Islam, Islam to nationalism, Islam to 
the military, Islam to the bureaucracy 
—are brought into some manageable 
perspective through the prism of Lev’s 
examination ofthe court system. For this 
reason it must be said that this is a book 
which far exceeds the dimensions of its 
title. Not just students of legal institu- 
tions in new nations, or scholars of Islam, 
butall students of Indonesia, will benefit 
equally. Moreover, while explicitly es- 
chewing trendy modes of political sci- 
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ence abstraction, the analytic framework 
exemplifies a kind of innovative ap- 
proach which assiduously holds abstrac- 
tion to a level befitting the data at hand. 
Closely reasoned, redolent in pertinent 
fact material, this publication markedly 
augments our efforts to understand In- 
donesia. 
ROGER K. PAGET 
Department of Political Science 
University of Colorado 


Joun W. DARDESS. Conquerors and 
Confucians: Aspects of Political 
Change in Late Yuan China. Pp. 245. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1973. $12.50. 


With this solidly researched and 
clearly organized account of central gov- 


‘ernment politics in the late Yuan, Profes- 


sor Dardess has met a long-standing 
need among Western students of Yuan 
and Ming history. The period em- 
phasized begins with the restoration of 
the line of Qaishan in 1328, and ends 
with the overthrow of the minister 
Toghto in 1355, which set in motion the 
disintegration of the Yuan regime. 

The author’s main argument in analyz- 
ing the course of events runs roughly 
thus: (1) after the restoration of 1328, 
Mongol nobles in the steppes and their 
allies in the Chaghatai and Ogodei Kha- 
nates were effectively excluded from 
Yuan politics, and the Muslim “financial 
experts” who had balanced the Chinese- 
oriented bureaucrats were ousted from 
key positions. (2) Yuan emperors, de- 
prived of the military and political 
resources of inner Asia, “fell captive 
to the conquest establishment in 
China”—namely, the Mongol nobility 
and their Turkish and other allies and 
dependents. (3).In coping with adminis- 
trative tasks within China, the estab- 
lishment faced a dichotomous choice be- 
tween “violently irreconcilable” policy 
lines defined by two groups within the 
Confucianized bureaucracy: the reform- 
ist heirs of Wang An-shih, and the con- 
servative heirs of Ssu-ma Kuang. (4) The 
establishment, having adopted Con- 
fucianism as the state ideology, was split 
by this conflict, the “Yuan institutions 
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were inadequate to control or contain the 
controversy,” and the empire disinte- 
grated in warfare among rebel and 
loyalist regimes. 

This analysis is undoubtedly useful in 
drawing attention to neglected issues in 
the decline of the Yuan, butitis also open 
to question on several levels. The argu- 
ment depends upon the assumptions that 
the dismissal of Toghto was decisive in 
bringing about the fall of the Yuan, and 
that his fall was a consequence of the 
reformist-conservative struggle in the 
central government. The author appears 
to have overstated his case in asserting 
that the antidynastic rebellions had been 
crushed by the end of 1354 in view of the 
fact that, within months, they were 
stronger than ever. A second doubtful as- 
sumption is that the measures of ad- 
ministrative centralization, especially 
under Qoshila, had been so successful 
that the central government had become 
the decisive theater of Yuan politics. The 
division of north China into warring re- 
gimes under Mongol nobles after 1355 
suggests that the antibureaucratic, 
militaristic and feudal bent of steppe cul- 
ture was still alive and well among, the 
provincial nobility. Reference to Liu 
Kuang-i’s Meng-ku Yuan ti feng-chien 
(Taipei, 1965) might have been a useful 
corrective here. Finally, the relation be- 
tween ideology and politics is not a sim- 
ple one, but complex and possibly am- 
biguous: action is influenced by ideol- 
ogy, but ideology rationalizes action. It 
would be hard to prove that the ideologi- 
cal ghosts of Wang An-shih and Ssu-ma 
Kuang were in control of Yuan politics. 

ROMEYN TAYLOR 

Department of History 

University of Minnesota 


PATRICIA W. FAGEN. Exiles and Citi- 
zens: Spanish Republicans in Mexico. 
Pp. x, 250. Austin: The University of 
Texas Press, 1973. $8.00. 


This new addition to the established 
Latin American Monographs series of 
the University of Texas provides the 
reader with the first full length account of 
the Spanish exile community in Mexico 
since the end of the Civil War. It has 
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been conservatively estimated that some 
seven thousand to fifteen thousand edu- 
cated, upward mobile and mainly 
middle-class Spaniards crossed the At- 
lantic to settle in Mexico, once the 
Republic’s fate was sealed. , 

The book is divided into two distinc- 
tive sections, both in approach and in 
research techniques. Chapters 1 through 
6 are predominantly based on published 
sources and a few manuscripts—~in 
Spanish and English—and introduce the 
necessary historical framework for the 
rest of the monograph. Chapters 7 
through 10 synthetize and interpret ma- 


‘terials gathered from sixty-six in-depth 


interviews with Spanish Republicans in 
Mexico, conducted in 1966-67, and make 
up the most original and stimulating con- 
tribution of this pioneer study. 

After a sketchy introductory chapter on 
the Spanish Republic, in which, among 
other issues, the Anarchists’ role is never 
fully clarified—Federica Montseny and 
Diego Abad de Santillan were in fact Re- 
publican ministers at one time—Fagen 
devotes two chapters to document the 
defeat and rescue of the Spanish exiles 
and the polarization that took place be- 
tween Juan Negrin’s and Indalecio 
Prieto’s factions, particularly relevant to 
the refugees’ problems in their host 
country. Chapters 4 and 5 are an excel- 
lent summary of the contributions made 
by the exiles to academic, artistic, liter- 
ary and scientific fields from the time the 
Casa de España was converted into El 
Colegio de México (1940), and also of the 
complex network of cafés, schools, pro- 
fessional and regional organizations 
these Spaniards created in their new sur- 
roundings, as if to reawaken past con- 
frontations in-a different setting. Espe- 
cially illuminating is chapter 6, which 
discusses the anti-Franco tactics carried’ 
out by the refugees in international. 
forums such as the United Nations, the 
vagaries of the Republican government 
in exile, the internecine struggles and 
the vain search for political unity among 
quarrelling groupings. 

The chapter on “Hispanism and 
Hispano-America” does not fulfill the 
expectations of its title because Fagen 
fails to take into consideration related 
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developments in other Latin American 
countries which also received Spanish 
exiles. One example in point would have 
been the reaction of the Republicans in 
‘Mexico to Per6n’s moves to strengthen 
Argentina’s diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with Franco at the time of the 
1946 international boycott. Chapters 8 
and 9 are the most rewarding in the 
whole book, treating as they do the 
conflicts of the exiles’ “dual allegiance” 
to the Mexico in which they lived and the 
Spain they wanted to see reformed. 
Chapter 10, besides being a summary of 
the investigation, draws a contrasting 
parallel with the politically motivated 
migration of European intellectuals to 
the United States during the thirties and 
forties. Perhaps the recent example of 
Cubans abandoning their homeland after 
1959 could have been examined by 
Fagen as a case in reverse from the 
Spanish Republicans in'Mexico. As a 
minor comment, one would still like to 
have some detailed information about 
Spanish military exiles, such as the late 
Colonel Alberto Bayo. 

Exiles and Citizens is the best empiri- 
cal study to date about “Pilgrim Spain” 
in the post-1939 period. The sadness of 
the story and its irreconcilable paradox 
are aptly conveyed in Fagen’s appraisal 
of the exiles: “In over thirty years of exile 
they have accomplished practically 
nothing toward this goal [to overthrow 
Franco], and their Republic is nearly for- 
gotten in Spain. When Franco ceases to 
rule, the exiles who then return to Spain 
will be essentially foreigners in that 
country.” 

ALBERTO CIRIA 

Simon Fraser University 

Canada 


RICHARD R. FAGEN and WILLIAM S. 
Tuony. Politics and Privilege in a 
Mexican City. Pp. 209. Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1972. $8.50. 


This small book will tell you every- 
thing you want to know about political 
processes in Jalapa, capital of the state of 
Veracruz, Mexico, in admirably analyti- 
cal, nonencyclopedic fashion. Based 
upon questionnaires and laborious in- 
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terviews, it is a model study of the pat- 
tern of politics in that city of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand popula- 
tion. The authors strictly defined their 
objectives and their procedures, but they 
treat their subject, not only in the narrow 
limits of a specific Mexican city, but 
rather in a broader national context. In 
their concern with municipal details 
they do not lose sight of the fact of a city 
living and functioning within both a state . 
and a nation. Chapter 2 gives the best 
brief description of the overall Mexican 
political system that this reviewer has 
seen. 

The Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
tional (PRI) governs Mexico as its 
domain, and it also enjoys a political 
monopoly in Jalapa. But its centralistic 
control and its authoritarian procedures 
are tempered by personalism—‘In this 
country there is always a person who 
knows somebody who knows someone 
who knows the president”—by flexi- 
bility in specific cases, and by respect 
for the distinction between public 
and private affairs. The overall result in 
Jalapa is deteriorating local authority and 
ineffectual. municipal administration. 
The authors cite with enthusiasm the ex- 
ample of Jalapa’s Improvement Commit- 
tee which functioned successfully as a 
locally motivated experiment in govern- 
ment-community cooperation for mu- 
nicipal improvement in the 1950s, but 
which ceased to be effective when 
converted into an agency of the state of 
Veracruz. 

The on-site scientific investigations by” 
the authors usually only confirmed the 
obvious. Their inquiries revealed, to 
their surprise, that the poor are generally 
satisfied with their lot in life. “There are 
no masses struggling to free themselves 
in Jalapa; there is no widespread sense of 
oppression or repression.” They discov- 
ered that, in all classes of the popula- 
tion, educational advantage produces a 
more complacent attitude toward the 
socio-economic milieu, that is, it has a 
counter-reformist effect. In other words, 
education in Jalapa encourages the 
young to aspire to become “oligarchs.” It 
would be difficult to generalize similarly 
about the stabilizing effects ofeducation, . 
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either for Mexico or for Latin America as 
a whole, and the authors do not venture 
this generalization. 

In this study, the task of drawing the 
political profile of Jalapa has been well 
performed, but the authors go on to judge 
it in terms of the criteria of “classical 
democratic theory,” which they define as 
requiring citizen participation in deci- 
sions affecting himself, the accountabil- 
ity of rulers to the ruled, and the equita- 
ble distribution of goods and services. As 
a result, in face of the conflict between 
these criteria, eminently Yankee in 
character, and the accustomed mores of 
Mexican society, the authors heavily dis- 
count the latter and convert this study 
into an argument for structural reform. 

“Something is very wrong in Mexico,” 
they rightly conclude, and they attribute 
the wrongness to the failure of the Par- 
tido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) 
to live by the above criteria of “classical 
democratic theory.” It can scarcely be 
denied that the PRI has failed to fulfill 
expectations, but the authors do not face 
the basic doubt that Mexico can be saved 
from its tragedy by the criteria of democ- 
racy. Nor can it be denied that reform in 
Mexico along the suggested lines would 
only aggravate the conflict element in 
Mexican society. 

The authors accept, uncritically, the 
welfare and planning function of the 
Mexican government, both national and 
state, and challenge only the way in 
wkich this function has been discharged 
in the past. They willingly, evenjoyfully, 
accept the logical corollary that it must 
use its already existing autocratic and 
centralized governmental mechanism 
not, as now, to satisfy powerful elites, but 
to establish an egalitarian society. 

This study shows two faces—the one a 
model analysis of a typical Mexican city, 
and the other a plea for reactivation of the 
Mexican Revolution. Going far beyond 
the objective facts revealed by the study, 
it ends irrelevantly in emotional pane- 
gyric to the revolutionary ethic. 

DONALD MARQUAND DOZER 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 
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ALAN FEINSTEIN. African Revolution- 
ary: The Life and Times of Nigeria’s 
Aminu Kano. Pp. ix, 299. New York: 
Quadrangle, 1973. $9.95. 


Has a really mature biography ofany of 
the leaders of the new states of Asia and 
Africa yet appeared? It is early in the life 
of these states, but the wave of charis- 
matic men that led some of them is now 
for the most part over, and the best- 
known leaders—Nehru, Sukarno, Nas- 
ser, Nkrumah—are dead. The question 
is posed because biographies of some 
of the leaders of the second rank, like 
Malam Aminu Kano, the subject of this 
book, are now regularly appearing. 

Alan Feinstein, a dentist, became in- 
trigued by Africa and acquainted with 
some of Nigeria’s leaders. He has written 
a readable, mostly undocumented, biog- 
raphy of one of Nigeria’s most admirable 
politicians, a patrician northerner who 
pressed for reform in that country’s most 
feudal area decades ago and who now is a 
commissioner—or minister—in the pres- 
ent military government. It is not a criti- 
cal biography and it does aim to please its 
subject, which is not as such to its dis- 
credit. The book contributes little to 
political science beyond some anecdotal 
material on Aminu Kano’s background. 
Aminu Kano has remained about as in- 
corruptible as any African politician, but, 
for example, the author merely states that 
Aminu has “been able to wander in and 
out of nepotistic and corrupt circum- 
stances without seeming to become 
either contaminated or greatly dis- 
turbed.” In what social circumstances 
are what sort of men able to stand 
above corruption, defined as a societal 
pathology? 

What political scientists need—and 
this is not Feinstein’s problem—is more 
nomothetic work done on what causes 
charismatic leaders to rise as they have 
done at various points—and to disappear 
so suddenly: this must be related to the 
social structures of a country. Of all the 
variables of statecraft, that of personality 
or leadership remains the least studied in 
a systematic and theory-building way. A 
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few recent volumes—Downton’s and 
Greenstein’s, for example—suggest that 
the draught is almost over, which is good; 
nowhere more than in the developing 
world has the assumption been more 
prevalent—or less examined—that lead- 
ership variables are the most potent vari- 
ables, thanks to the weakness of political 
and social structures. 
W. SCOTT THOMPSON 
The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


PETER GUBSER. Politics and Change in 
Al-Karak, Jordan: A Study of a Small 
Arab Town and Its District. Pp. xiii, 
189. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $14.50. 


__ Peter Gubser’s case study of political 

development and change in the Jorda- 
nian town and district of Al-Karak is the 
most recent of a series of monographs on 
the Middle East, under the editorial di- 
_ rection of Albert Hourani of St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford. Although the series 
lacks cumulativeness and organization, 
its scholarship remains high. It is a wel- 
come contribution to the understanding 
of society and politics in the Middle East, 
particularly since so much that is written 
about the area is concerned solely with 
the immediate aspects of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Gubser’s work serves as a re- 
freshing reminder of the major transfor- 
mations occurring in Arab society while 
our attention is riveted upon the news- 
worthy aspects of the area. 

Gubser’s work, though characterized 
by some of the stylistic shortcomings 
common to published doctoral disserta- 
tions, is a first-rate example of field re- 
search. The book traces the political and 


social conditions and dynamics ofa small - 


town and its surrounding community in 
the desert kingdom of Jordan, during the 
period of Ottoman occupation and the 
Hashemite Amirate down to the present. 
It explains and illustrates the changes 
wrought upon a traditionally organized 
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tribal society by the infusion of modern 
communications and education and re- 
cent infusion of local and national gov- 
ernmentinstitutions. The key variable in 
the political and social transformation of 
Al-Karak, argues Gubser, is the growth of 
an educated middle stratum, less tied to 
familial and tribal affiliations than other 
social groups. The growth of this group, 
along with the town’s increasing interac- 
tion with the Amman regime, have 
weakened traditional tribal ties and al- 
tered parochial values in a modernizing 
direction. The creation of new local in- 
stitutions and the intrusion of the na- 
tional government have created new 
arenas of political competition and new 
political, social and economic goods. 
Change in Al-Karak, however, is gradual, 
and the substitution of a horizontal polit- 
ical and social organization for the tradi- 
tional vertical divisions has only just 
begun. There is, of course, nothing that is 
startlingly new in this, but the case will 
provide analysts of political develop- 
ment with useful data for their theories. 

One of the strengths of Gubser’s 
analysis is that he does not seek to im- 
pose a single theoretical framework upon 
his observations. Instead, he draws upon 
a wide range of political, sociological and 
anthropological theory to explain change 
in Al-Karak. His conclusion is persua- 
sive. The traditional tribal and kinship 
system, which operated almost in isola- 
tion, has not disappeared. Rather, it has 
been altered and serves new functions, 
but still operates alongside modern sym- 
bols of authority and rule. Indeed, as the 
author makes clear, the Amman govern- 
ment has sought to manipulate tradi- 
tional symbols and work through tradi- 
tional institutions in order to clothe it in 
legitimacy—which it has not entirely 
succeeded in doing—and to create a 
sense of social and political order and 
continuity. Gubser’s discussion of modes 
of dispute settlement in Al-Karak are par- 
ticularly useful in illustrating these 
points. In sum, Al-Karak is in the midst of 
transition; a transition which is slow and 
oftentimes painful. 

The author’s conclusions about the 
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role of the educated middle stratum and 
the integration of traditional and modern 
techniques of governmentare buttressed 
with useful examples, drawn from 
historical chronicles or based on per- 
sonal observation and interviews. While 
he correctly limits the conclusions he 
draws, owing to the limitations of the 
case, his very narrowness of focus is an 
asset, because it provides a clear picture 
of what political and economic develop- 
ment are all about outside the capitals 
of the Arab world. 
RICHARD W. MANSBACH 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


ANGUS MADDISON. Class Structure and 
Economic Growth: India and Pakistan 
Since the Moghuls. Pp. 181. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1971. $7.95. 


In his book Class Structure and 
Economic Growth: India and Pakistan 
Since the Moghuls, Angus Maddison 
analyzes the interdependence of social 
structure and economic performance in 
India and Pakistan from the Moghul 
period to the present. Though the author 
admits that, due to the complex reper- 
cussions of the social structure on 
economic growth, any rigorous conclu- 
sions are not possible (p. 11), his analysis 
lends itself to the general conclusion that 
in both countries social structures have 
been dysfunctional and governmental 
actions have been largely ineffective. 

In the first chapter, the reader is intro- 
duced to the rest of the book as well as to 
the major conclusions of the author. The 
second chapter provides a brief account 
of the socio-economic framework of 
India during the Moghul period. In spite 
of the splendor and size of some of its 
cities, the per capita income in the sub- 
continent during the Moghul period was 
only about two-thirds of that of France 
and England. Tax burden was relatively 
heavy but most of the tax revenue was 
spent on ostentatious consumption and 
unproductive activities. Moslem and 
Hindu education were confined to reli- 
gious instruction. The Moghul state ap- 
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paratus perpetuated the caste system and 
the joint family system and, thus, was 
largely parasitic and unproductive in 
nature. 

In chapter 3, Professor Maddison dis- 
cusses the socio-economic impacts of the 
colonial rule on India. Though Britain’s 
primary interest was economic exploita- 
tion of India, many ofher social and polit- 
ical policies were aimed at westernizing 
the subcontinent. Having failed to west- 
ernize India, the British established 
themselves as a “separate ruling caste” 
(p. 43) which pursued a policy of “de- 
industrialization” (p. 54) by destroying 
Indian industries. Their socio-economic 
policies widened the gap between the 
rich and the poor and kept the social 
structure essentially the same as that in 
the Moghul period. 

Chapter 4 deals with the social origins 
and ideology of the nationalist move- 
ment in India. Though four distinct 
branches of the nationalist movement are 
mentioned in this chapter, the revolu- 
tionary nationalism of Netaji Bose and 
his Indian National Army is conspic- 
uously absent in any of the discussions. 

In chapter five, Professor Maddison 
makes a brief analysis of some of the 
major factors of economic growth in 
India and Pakistan since independence. 
Even though India’s rate of growth is bet- 
ter than it was under British colonialism, 
it is well below the average rate of 
growth for developing countries. Many 
factors, such as very low level of per 
capita income, low level of foreign capi- 
tal, poor natural resources, as well as 
drawbacks in the economic policies of 
the government, such as inadequate land 
reforms and cumbersome government 
regulations, are cited as the major 
reasons. 

Chapters 6 and 7 contain an analysis of 
the social structure and the author’s 
findings. Professor Maddison concludes 
that, in spite of high sounding slogans of 
socialistic pattern of society, Indian soci- 
ety remains more or less unaffected by 
the social and economic policies of the 
government. The upper income groups 
continue to benefit at the expense of the 
urban and rural poor. The bureaucratic 
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structure created by the British remains 
more or less intact and incapable of 
influencing social and economic out- 
comes in the country. In chapter 7 an 
analysis ofthe social impact of Pakistan’s 
“functional inequality” leads the au- 
thor to question the basic premise of the 
economic planners in Pakistan that a cer- 
tain amount of economic inequality is es- 
sential for economic growth. 

The book brings out more similarities 
between India and Pakistan than differ- 
ences. In both countries bureaucracy has 
tremendous control over economic ac- 
tivities and has helped in maintaining 
social stratification. Both countries wit- 
nessed increases in: economic inequal- 
ity, life expectancy of the people, power 
of bureaucracy, size of armed forces, size 
of professional class and basic industries. 

Professor Maddison reaches the ines- 
capable conclusion that any meaningful 
social and economic development in the 
subcontinent can be achieved only 
through effective reforms of the bureau- 
cratic structure and enhanced freedom 
for the private sector. Though an in- 
depth analysis of the complex inter- 
dependence of social, political and 
economic factors is beyond the scope 
of this book, it provides a valuable 
contribution to the study of under- 
development in the subcontinent by 
analyzing its contemporary social and 
economic problems in_ historical 
perspectives. 

P. I. MATHEW 

Department of Economics 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 


ITAMAR RABINOVICH. Syria Under the 
Ba’th 1963-1966. Pp. xx, 276. New 
York: Halsted, 1973. $15.50. 


From a historical point of view, the rise 
and metamorphosis of the Ba’th party in 
Syria may be considered among the most 
significant events in the entire history of 
the Arab Middle East. For the first time 
in Arab history, a group of intellectuals 
attempted to establish a political party 
based upon a well-defined secular ideol- 
ogy and planned to transcend the tradi- 
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tional political forces in the area, includ- 
ing the forces of personality cult and re- 
ligion. The significance of the Ba’th 
movement, therefore, lies not so much in 
its eventual success or failure as a politi- 
cal instrument, as in the fact that it was 
attempted at all. 

Many books have been written about 
the establishment, development, and 
transformation of the Ba’th party in 
Syria—some favorable, others critical, 
but very few analytical. This book at- 
tempts to summarize, rather discreetly, 
the historical background of the Ba’th 
party as gleaned from the available 
sources. According to the writer, these 
sources are “Ba’thi documents, memoirs 
and books of polemics, and the Arabic 
Press and radio broadcasts” (p. xii). The 
writer also proposes in this book to “es- 
tablish the chronology of the period, to 
identify the issues and acting forces that 
shaped events, and finally, to evaluate 
the significance of the changes and de- 
velopments that took place in Syria be- 
tween 1963 and 1966” (p. xi). In my opin- 
ion, however, while the writer suc- 
ceeded very well in establishing the 
chronology and identifying the issues 
and acting forces, he did not fully suc- 
ceed in evaluating the significance of the 
changes and developments that took 
place in Syria. Perhaps the full impact of 
the rise and transformation of the Ba’th 
movement on Syria and Syrian politics 
may not be fully understood for some 
time to come. One might add, however, 
that should another group ofintellectuals 
in Syria—or any other Arab country 
—attempt to establish a new political 
party based on a secular ideology, they 
would learn a great deal from the experi- 
ence of the Ba’th movement. 

The first two chapters of this book are 
devoted to the historical background of 
the Ba’th party from 1945 to 1963. The 
remaining five chapters summarize the 
experiences and development of the 
Ba’th movement within Syria itself, as 
well as in relation to Nasser’s Egypt and 
neighboring Iraq. The main pitfall of the 
Ba’th leaders is well summarized by the 
writer as follows: “While they still 
preached a doctrine of long term rev- 
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olutionary preparation and conversion 
as a precondition to the assumption of 
power, they seem actually to have be- 
come ready to do so by a short cut” (p. 
14). 

Twice the Ba’th leaders attempted to 
assume rule by a short cut and twice they 


failed and caused the paralysis, if not the ` 


collapse, of their movement. The first 
time was when they sought union with 
Egypt under Nasser, and the other time 
when they sought the support of the 
military in Syria itself. Had they con- 
tinued to promote their ideology and 
waited for the right time to assume 
power, their movement would have cer- 
tainly taken a different turn. 
WILSON B. BISHAI 
Harvard University 


JOSEPH S. SzyLiowicz. Education and 
Modernization in the Middle East. Pp. 
xii, 477. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $19.50. 


The goal of this book is to analyze 
“how education in the Middle East has 
functioned both as an object of change 
and as an agent ofchange”’ (p. vii). In fact, 
the study focuses upon the relationship 
between education and modernization 
as it has developed in three societies 
—Turkey, Iran and Egypt. As such, it 
stands as one of the rare cases of a truly 
comparative, that is, cross-cultural, 
analysis of Middle Eastern society and 
politics. Professor Szyliowicz, one of the 
most imaginative scholars of the con- 
temporary Middle East, systematically 
erects a conceptual framework that ena- 
bles him to uncover patterns and build 
generalizations concerning Middle 
Eastern educational processes. 

The basic conceptual typology divides 
political systems into four ideal types: 
the radical, the reformist, the adaptive 
and the competitive. The radical system, 
such as Egypt since 1952, is charac- 
terized. by a will to transform and mod- 
emize society. The reformist type, for ex- 
ample, contemporary Iran, is marked by 
a political regime that promotes only so 
much change as to preserve and protect 
traditional authority patterns. The adap- 
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tive polity, such as Saudi Arabia, is one 
that steadfastly resists change and inno- 
vation. The competitive type, for exam- 
ple, contemporary Turkey, is charac- 
terized by modernity defined in terms of 
democratic politics. One might criticize 
this typology on the grounds that the 
categories lack adequate indices of dif- 
ferentiation. The distinction between re- 
formist and adaptive types, for example, 
is not clear. Can one, in fact, distinguish 
Iran from Morocco along these lines? 
Also, the competitive type seems 
artificially appended to the scheme to 
provide a special category for Turkey; 
the criteria of classification are different 
here and smack of the rather parochial 
Western view of “democratic” politics. 
Despite these reservations, the classi- 
fication remains a provocative one, 
as it leads Szyliowicz to generate a 
number of important hypotheses regard- 
ing education in the Middle East. 

The discouraging conclusions are that: 


the educational enterprise in every country 
has demonstrated a remarkable ability to 
withstand efforts at reform and to absorb the 
impact of major external forces without chang- 
ing (p. 454); 


In every country of the Middle East . . . the 
structure of a modern educational system has 
been created, but in every country the func- 
tioning of that system at all levels possesses 
many aspects that are dysfunctional for 
modernization (p. 448); 


it is no exaggeration to state that education has 
reached a state of intellectual and financial 
insolvency and can only be expected to de- 
teriorate even more (p. 452). 


Indeed, Professor Szyliowicz convinc- - 
ingly demonstrates that these gloomy 

generalizations apply, regardless of 

whether the political system is reformist 

(Iran), competitive (Turkey), or radical 

(Egypt). The political dynamics differ, 

but the educational results remain the 

same. 

This is an important book. The chapter 
on traditional education in the Middle 
East is excellent. The discussion of the 
Egyptian, Turkish and Iranian case 
studies is objective and informed. Unfor- 
tunately, the price of the volume is exor- 
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bitant. Only members of Szyliowicz’s 
“social core group” can, therefore, obtain 
ready access to his book. The masses will 
have to either line up at the library or rely 
upon the good will of their friends in the 
elite to loan them a copy of the book. Itis, 
in this case, worth the inconvenience. 
JAMES A. BILL 
The University of Texas 
Austin 


MALCOLM T. WALKER. Politics and the 
Power Structure: A Rural Community 
in the Dominican Republic. Pp. xiii, 
‘177. New York: Teacher’s College 
Press, 1973. $9.00. 


Walker’s work is concerned with “the 
power structure and the sources and uses 
of power” (p. 1) in the Constanza Valley, 
an important agricultural region with 
close economic and political ties with the 
capital city. The book is based on data 
that the author collected in the field 
(1967-68), while pursuing his doctorate 
in anthropology. Despite its title, this 
work is, in fact, a conventional ethno- 
graphic monograph, and therein lie its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Considered as a community study, this 
book is a welcome addition to rural Latin 
American ethnography. Walker presents 
deft descriptions of a wide variety of so- 
cial groups—ranging from successful 
immigrant businessmen, to government 
police and landless peons—of the range 
of economic activities, and of the 
routines of daily life. From his concisely 

_ presented data, an intriguing portrait-of 
the valley emerges. It is a formerly pros- 
perous area which has been in a steady 
decline during this century, principally 
because a booming population has put 
unbearable pressure on available ag- 

_Ticultural land. In response, the com- 
munity has turned outward in a desper- 
ate attempt to bring new resources into 
the area in the form of government proj- 
ects and jobs. One of Walker’s main 
points is that the central government is 
viewed as the only salvation of people 
living in the valley, by both rich and poor 
alike, For its part, the government lacks 
the means to solve the major problems of 
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the valley, but does distribute a limited 
amount of patronage in diverse forms. 
The result of this impossible situation is 
keen competition among the local peo- 
ple for political contacts in the capital 
city that will keep them afloat for a while 
longer. 

While Walker provides a rich ethno- 
graphic portrait of Constanza, his anal- 
ysis of the power structure is inadequate 
because he has focused on a community, 
and all the major sources of power lie 
outside of the community; that is, they 
are in the capital city. In spite of his 
awareness of this fact, the author has no 
analysis whatsoever of this extracom- 
munity source of power. Nowhere is 
there any explanation of why Trujillo 
was so interested in Constanza—or why 
the Cuban guerrillas in 1959, or the 
United States Marines in 1965, were. 
Constanza appears to be a political nerve 
center for the whole country, yet one can 
never learn why from reading this book. 
Nor can we learn why both Trujillo and 
Balaguer favor immigrant business- 
men—Spaniards and Lebanese—over 
native Dominican businessmen. In a 
word, those people who are native 
to the Constanza valley are marginal 
to the power structure; yet this book 
is about precisely these people. Log- 
ically, no lucid portrait of the power 
structure can emerge, and it does not. In 
short, this book can be read with enjoy- 
ment as a community study, but with 
dismay as an essay on politics. 

EDWARD C. HANSEN 

Queens College 

City University of New York 


JOHN WATERBURY. North for the Trade: 
The Life and Times of a Berber 
Merchant. Pp. xv, 226. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California. Press, 1972. 
$10.75. 


IAN CLEGG. Workers’ Self-Management 
in Algeria. Pp. 249. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. $8.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. . 


These two volumes portray very dif- 
ferent aspects of reality in two neighbor- 
ing North African countries, Morocco 
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and Algeria. The differences are ex- 
plained largely by the experiences the 
two now independent nations had with 
their former French rulers. Morocco, 
officially taken over by the French in 
1912, was not fully conquered until the 
1930s, while Algeria, where the French 
began a brutal occupation in 1830, was 
largely under control by the 1870s. 
And once conquest was accomplished, 
Morocco remained a protectorate with 
a powerless, but nonetheless present, 
ruler of its own and, most importantly, 
without receiving an overly large num- 
ber of European settlers. In Algeria, 
by contrast, the French governed di- 
rectly--at times even incorporating 
Algeria into the French body politic— 
while allowing European settlers to 
secure full control of nearly all sec- 
tors of Algeria’s economic life. The 
result made Algeria one of the most 
harshly administered territories in the 
history of Western colonial rule. 
Waterbury, a man with an obvious ap- 
preciation for the nuances of Moroccan 
life, presents the life of Hadj Brahim, a 
Berber merchant from the Sous région of 
southern Morocco. He gained his infor- 
mation from interviews in French with 
the Soussi, beginning in 1965. Through- 
out, Waterbury attempts to integrate 
Hadj Brahim’s experiences into his own 
knowledge of Morocco and to draw 
generalized conclusions from this one 
individual’s path through life. To cover 
sensitive matters “certain personalities,” 
including Hadj Brahim, and “certain 
events” (p. x) are fictionalized by the 
writer. The result is a readable and in- 
formative account of a Moroccan of the 
Sous, a region from which men traveled 
to secure fortunes for a life-style denied 
them because of the opportunities 
lacking in their homeland. Hadj Brahim 
was born in 1914, twenty years before 
the French conquered his home area; he 
entered the retail trade business at the 
age ofnine., The story ofhis progress, and 
_that of others from the Sous, gives a vivid 
portrayal of one segment of Moroccan 
life during the period of French rule 
and of early Moroccan independence. 
Throughout his career, Hadj Brahim re- 
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mains a figure of essential human dig- 
nity, striving with honor to make his 
mark in the world, according to the value 
system of his own society. Waterbury 
caps his absorbing rendition with a chap- 
ter analyzing Hadj Brahim’s career in the 
tenets of the social scientist, including an 
attempt to compare the reactions of the 
men of the Sous to similar striving groups 
in other regions of the world. 


In his very different volume, Clegg 
deals with the rise and fall of the worker 
committees of Algeria and with the 
ideology of the general world movement 
of the self-management of segments of 
national economies. When independ- 
ence came to Algeria in 1962 after a 
ferocious eight-year war, the European 
population, justly fearing the reaction to 
the terror campaign carried on by some of 
its members, fled the country. A spon- 
taneous takeover of European business 
and agricultural establishments fol- 
lowed, sometimes motivated by reasons 
of ideology, but usually for sheer 
economic survival. The Algerian gov- 
ernment, however, had no clear doctrine 
of economie management after the long 
years of struggle against the French. The 
new rulers accepted the self-manage- 
ment ideas of the workers in their 
early rhetoric, but in resolving the per- 
sonal power rivalries left over from the 
revolution, little time was given to en- 
couraging the self-management concept. 
Once the power struggles were resolved, 
the government preferred to control 
economic development through policies 
issuing from its offices. Clegg clearly de- 
lineates the process by which the new 
bureaucracy of independent Algeria 
gained control over the decentralized 
movements by 1968. In the process, he 
sheds much light upon the evolution of 
Algerian society, and, by incisive com- 
parisons with the still-evolving pattern of 
Yugoslav self-management, upon the 
general world problems of the ten- 
sions between decentralization and 
democracy. 

NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 

‘African Studies Center 

Boston University 
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now in paperback , 


HOW THE CONSERVATIVES RULE JAPAN 


NATHANIEL B. THAYER 


“The first major work focusing directly on the intricate mechanisms of 
conservative rule... . For the first time the organization and behavior of the 
Liberal Democratic party are subjected to a seasoned political scientist's 
systematic and critical observation and analysis.”—Haruhiro Fukui, American 
Political Science Review Cloth, $12.50; paper, $3.45 


TEACHERS AND POLITICS IN JARAN 


DONALD R. THURSTON 


This descriptive and analytic study of the Japan Teachers’ Union, an important 
and controversial interest group in Japanese politics, reveals a great deal about 
Japan’s educational and politica! systems, The author’s purpose is to discover how 
much influence the JTU has had on its own members and on the formulation and 
implementation of educational policies. Studies of the East Asian institute, 
Columbia University $14.50 


BLACK POWER/WHITE CONTROL 
The Struggle of The Woodlawn Organization in Chicago 


JOHN HALL FISH 

Founded in Chicago in 1961 by a group of clergymen, with tactical advice from 
Saul Alinsky, TWO became one of the most exciting, controversial, and significant 
experiments in community control. John Hall Fish, an active participant in TWO, 
traces the organization’s history and the problems that threatened the black inner- 
city community in the Woodlawn area, “John Hall Fish’s thoughtful analysis of 
The Woodlawn Organization’s internal and external struggles is relevant to 
participants in and students of community control in every American city.” 
—Herbert J. Gans $12.50 


DISCRIMINATION IN LABOR MARKETS 


Edited by ORLEY ASHENFELTER and ALBERT REES 


Five experts from business, government, labor, civil rights organizations, and 
economics discuss important aspects of discrimination in the labor market: 
Kenneth Arrow lays the theoretical foundations of the economic analysis of 
discrimination; Finis Weich views the relationship between schooling and labor 
market discrimination; Orley Ashenfelter presents a method for estimating the 
effect of trade unionism on the wages of black workers relative to whites; 

Ronald Oaxaca discusses discrimination against women; and Phyllis Wallace 
examines public policy on discrimination. Discussions of these papers are provided 
by Melvin W. Reder, Richard ee Herbert Hill, Barbara R. Bergmann, and 
Dale L, Hiestand. $9.00 


THEORY OF UNION BARGAINING GOALS 


WALLACE N. ATHERTON 
Wallace Atherton discusses a single but very important facet of the behavior of 
labor unions—the ways in which their bargaining objectives are determined. The 
analysis starts with a theory whose form and substance are close to existing 
theories, and then is altered by adding unfamiliar elements. “One of the few 
attempts to incorporate the internat ‘political aspects of trade union behavior into 
a formal model with implications for economic variables.”--Orley Ashenfelter 
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You and Karl W. Deutsch. Together you can make 
introductory political science one of the most vital and 
interesting courses your students ever take. Deutsch’s 
half of the bargain is a firm historical and theoretical 
framework, followed by a detailed look at the political 
systems of six major countries to see the theory in action. 
All of it written with wit, pith, and rare perception. 


The next time you teach beginning political science, 
why don’t you and your students go Deutsch? 


Karl W. Deutsch 


Politics and Government 
How People Decide Their Fate 


Second Edition 


A February publication. 


Houghton Mifflin 
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SOCIETAL 
vesce DEVELOPMENT 


confronts the thorny 
question of moderniza- 


dominant concspt oi pre- PIVE APPROACHES 
determined growth and 

progress. He reviews the WITH 
Communist and tid Word CONCLUSIONS 
nations, bringing to bear on them 

E E FROM 
nomic, “A andmarkin ie socio- COMPARATIVE 

ical stu velo ; i 

to frat elot ip systemalealy ° ANALYSIS 
theories with empirical 


aios. SZYMON CHODAK 


~Seymour M. Lipset 
$12.50 


THE POLITICS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


=: . Communications in advanced 

A S u in capitalist societies have often been 
distorted by governmental and 

rt TP ; corporate efforts to maintain the 

e O l ICQ power structure. Professor Mueller 

n investigates such “linguistic 

S l manipulation” in the United Štates, 
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WILLIAM A, CHRISTIAN, JR. Person and 
God in a Spanish Valley. Pp. vii, 215. 
New York: Seminar Press, 1972. $8.95. 


William A. Christian, Jr. spent many 
months studying the impact of various 
aspects of the Roman Catholic religion 
on the people of the Nansa Valley in San- 
tander Province, Spain. He lived among 
the villagers of the towns in the region, 
and gradually many of them were able to 
express their beliefs to him. Although 
Christian mentions he had a Protestant 
upbringing, he has no difficulty under- 
standing and characterizing the beliefs of 
others brought up differently. His view 
of the inhabitants is sympathetic, and his 
method of dealing with the subject mat- 
ter is scholarly. 

Throughout Person and God in a 
Spanish Valley it is possible to recognize 
a trend of gradual change in the outlook 
of the people. Christian wrote his study 
of the villagers and their beliefs just in 
time for the reader to visualize Roman 
Catholic practices, utilized for centuries, 
on the brink of dissolution. The Second 
Vatican Council is humanizing the 
Catholic theology, sending young priests 
with modern ideas to combat the villa- 
gers’ reliance on shrines and divine in- 
termediaries. The priests are trying to 
replace the custom of making pledges to 
shrine images, of engaging in penitential 
activities, with an alternative emphasis 
on relationships of one human being to 
another. 

Christian groups the inhabitants into 
categories according to occupation, age, 
sex, marital status, closeness to the pa- 
tron family of the village and time spent 
outside the area. The most devoted ofthe 
natives are widows, women, Indianos— 
people who have been away from 
the village for years but have returned 
to make devotions-—-and the families 
associated with the wealthy patron 
family of the town. Men in general 
leave the religious preoccupations for 
the women, confident that their women 
will overcompensate and thus make up 
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for what they lack in religious activity. 
The men also seem more hostile to 
priests. 

The author interviewed many people 
and tried to record their comments faith- 
fully. Generally, those interviewed pro- 
fess belief in specific saintly patrons or 
shrines in the area. It seemed to me that 
the most devout were those women 
widowed many years with grown chil- 
dren outside the home. They cling to the 
shrines and saints to relieve anxieties 
and to gain comfort from sorrow. 

What is significant in Person and God 
in a Spanish Valley is the implicit feeling 
that old folk ways are being slowly and 
inexorably phased out. The newer be- 
liefs and trends are not yet strong enough 
to replace the old, while the people 
sense they are expected to change with 
the times. Christian feels especially 
sorry for the.older women who place 
such faith in their intermediaries. The 
conclusion that modernity is approach- 
ing these villagers too quickly arises 
from Christian’s analogies between 
human and divine. The family structure 
can be compared to a heavenly hierar- 
chy. The father of the family is strong and 
authoritative. The father is thus com- 
pared to God. The mother, who performs 
most religious devotions, is compared to 
Mary, an intermediary—as are the 
saints—between the people and God. 
There are other examples of earthly go- 
betweens and heavenly ones, but with- 
out detailing them, the gist of the subject 
is that when the analogies can no longer 
be drawn—what happens to the human 
side of the hierarchy? 

Christian has strived to explore the 
deep beliefs ofthe people while he poses 
the problem of replacing these credos 
with innovative theology. He believes 
that the old ways will not totally die, but 
in the lessening ofthem, many will suffer 
confusion. The author intends to expand 
his study to include other regions of 
Spain. I am certain he will find a great 
disparity between these villages of 
Nansa and the other ones of different re- 
gions. What he has learned and what he 
will learn can be of great value to those 
interested in the question of what to do 
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when the old value system must be sup- 
planted with a new one. 
FRANCISCO CARENAS 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis 


RALPH Davis. The Rise of the Atlantic 
Economies. Pp. xiv, 352. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1973. $5.95. 
Paperbound. 


This large paperback is the first of a 
new series called World Economic His- 
tory. The general aim is to present broad 
syntheses of recent research in economic 
history. Thus, important work buried in 
obscure periodicals and known only to 
the cognoscente will become more ac- 
cessible to scholars not specializing in 
economic history, and even to intelligent 
laymen. The Rise of the Atlantic 
Economies certainly does this most ade- 
quately; almost everyone will learn 
something from this wide-ranging yet 
detailed survey. 

The book covers the economic histony 
of Atlantic Europe—Portugal, Spain, 
France, England and the Netherlands 
—and its American colonies, from the 
fifteenth century discoveries to the be- 
ginnings of the Industrial Revolution in 
the late eighteenth century. Several gen- 
eral themes stand out from the mass, 
mostly interesting, of detail. Davis con- 
tends that there was “an Atlantic 
economy; but it was subsidiary to, a 
modification and enhancement of, the 
economies of the individual countries of 


`- . the Atlantic seaboard that took part in it.” 


Thus, despite the discoveries and the 
colonies, “the main influences on Euro- 
pean economic development arose 
within the countries of Europe them- 
selves ...°.” Two other themes con- 
cern the end of the economic domi- 
nance of the Mediterranean states and 
their replacement by Atlantic states, and 
the general importance of noneconomic 
factors in economic history, such as wars, 
people, climate and disease. 

Within this general framework, there 
is a wealth of detail on an impressive 
variety of topics. Davis rightly stresses 
the primacy of the Portuguese in the dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth century, with 
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Spain very much of a lucky Johnny- 
come-lately. The book is sound on popu- 
lation trends, on the nature and effect of 
technological advances, on England’s. 
eighteenth century Agrarian’ Revolution,, 
and in its stress on the prerequisite of a 
strong agricultural base for industrial 
development. And finally, as one ex- 
ample of interesting, and relevant, 
minutia, how many readers of this 
review knew that the British in the 
eighteenth century consumed, per head, 
eight times more sugar than the French? 

To close on a sour note, there is, by 
repute, a cloth bound edition of this 
book. Cornell, however, has elected to 
be cheap and has distributed paperbacks 
for review. Reviewers of the world 
unite .... 

M. N. PEARSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


G. R. ELTON. Reform and Renewal: 
Thomas Cromwell and the Common 
Weel. Pp. viii, 175. New York: Cam- 
bridge University: Press, 1973. $8.75. 


Professor G. R. Elton gave the Wiles 
Lectures at Queen’s University, Belfast, 
in May, 1972 on the subject of the Com- 
mon Weal and Thomas Cromwell. From 
this series of lectures developed the 
book Reform and Renewal. 

In his book, Dr. Elton endeavors to 
discover the reforming traits which were 
begun under the government of Henry 
VIII, following his break with the 
Church of Rome. He used Cromwell’s 
reign as a governmental looking glass 
into the beginning of the reform 
influence that would hit the whole of 
England. Cromwell is drawn as a lucid 
individual without formal training, who 
is able to surround himself with some 
very formal advisors and will become a 
fellow scholar in the end. Though 


_Cromwell was not the product of a uni- 


versity, he began early to surround him- 
self with scholars and to use these men as 
the propaganda writers that were so 
badly needed to make all of England 
realize that Henry VIII’s position as the 
head of the Church was valid.. They were 
important because of their ability to 
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communicate with other scholars in the 
rest of the world, and thereby win them 
to Henry VIII's cause. 

As an employer of scholars, Cromwell 
surrounded himself with men who both 
wanted fame and, at the same time, were 
willing to work for the cause that was 
somewhat unpopular with many human- 
ists, such as Sir Thomas More and 
D. Erasmus. One such man was Richard 
Morison, who can be described as a loyal 
Protestant and a much sought-after 
mediator. He later became a member of 
the Privy Council and eventually sur- 
vived the fall of Cromwell in 1540. 

Cromwell had as his instrument for 
work the Act of Supremacy, which set up 
Henry VIII as head of the Church of Eng- 
land. This act was the most important 
ever passed by an English parliament 
and became the means used by Crom- 
well to fight the Papists in England and, 
atthe same time, the foes of Cromwell. In 
the book, Elton goes into great details on 
the act and on later acts passed by 
Parliament that are directly related to it. 

Another phase of the work of Crom- 
well, as presented by Elton, related to 
trade, industrial activities and the ag- 
riculture of England. Cromwell became 
aware of the fact, which had been already 
stated by Wolsey, that men should not 
possess land which they could not main- 
tain. Thus, he began to establish plans to 
limit the enclosure of land. Men were not 
allowed to possess more than two 
thousand sheep, nor to possess two 
leasholds worth more than 5.00. In in- 
dustry, Cromwell can be credited with 
the idea of proposing help to Bristol, 
which had lost economically because of 
the decline in the cloth trade and be- 
cause of the simultaneous decay of over 
nine hundred homes within the town. 

Cromwell tried, also, to establish law 
reforms for England, but these reforms 
related to the differences in Church and 
Common Law. In most of them, one can 
see far reaching reforms that were never 
carried out because they were far ad- 
vanced for their time. 

The achievements of Cromwell are 
well recorded in the book. He can clearly 
be seen as a man who was interested in 
reform for the good of England. Many of 
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the grey areas of his life are cleared up 
and carefully examined. The book is 
quite readily understandable and a wel- 
come addition to this field of Tudor 
studies. I hope that Professor Elton will 
not let Mr. Cromwell rest, but will, in- 
stead, research the minor humanists who 
are alluded to in the work. 
R J. R. TINSLEY 
Morehead State University 
Kentucky ; 


WALTER HALLSTEIN. Europe in the 
Making. Pp. 333. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1973. $8.95. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG. The European 
Administrative Elite. Pp. vii, 406. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1973. $20.00. Paperbound, 
$9.75. 


A very recent Gallup poll indicated 
that more than fifty percent of a cross 
section of Americans had no knowledge 
at all about the European Community 
(EC). Since it is fair to cite the Common 
Market as one of the most far reaching 
postwar developments in the Western 
world, any attempt to introduce greater 
understanding about the evolution, pres- 
ent status and future possibilities of that 
institution should receive widespread at- 
tention. Yet, in one sense, it is a shame, 
for the former first president of the 
Commission of the EC and present 
president of the European Movement 
has written an extremely valuable and 
stimulating book which is not only aimed 
at, but probably will be read by, 
businessmen and students of contem- 
porary political and economic affairs. 

Even if it will not be widely read, this 
book, in a special English language edi- 
tion for the United States, gives a concise 
accounting of the dynamic processes of 
integration without minimizing the set- 
backs or overdrawing the successful 
achievements. Hallstein, it must be 
noted, has a definite case, but it does not 
injure in any way those sections of the 
work which may be termed historical. 
When the feeling of urgency or the ac- 
centuation of the time element as the es- 
sential matter becomes involved in the 
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author’s assessment of the current forces 
and upcoming events within the EC, the 
entire piece has another flavor—more 
purposeful and subjective -and less 
analytical and objective. 

Overall, it is instructive to compare 
Hallstein’s present perspective after the 
years of combat within the Community 
and after the softening of the classical 
Gaullist position in the last three or four 
years. Nearly ten years ago, in the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs Sir 
Stevenson Lecture, Hallstein addressed 
himself to the political, agricultural, 
monetary, tax, industrial and labor prob- 
lems in the same penetrating, outspoken, 
urbane and aggressive manner. Little has 
changed in the basic orientation and 
thrust of the committed ones like Hall- 
stein, yet the constitutional crisis of 
1965, the fusion of the major organiza- 
tions of European unity and, most signifi- 
cantly, the expansion of the Community 
from the Six to the Nine have caused 
reexaminations and reconsiderations in 
‘ the minds of the Community advocates 
which the author pinpoints, mostly in 
chapters 5 and 6. In fact, the one hundred 
- and forty page chapter on European 
economic policy, moving from competi- 
tion, conjunctural and fiscal policy to so- 
cial, energy, transport and regional 
policies, contains the cardinal tenets of 
the Hallstein Market, past, present and 
future. The Hallstein approach is to re- 
late the progress of Europe within a lim- 
ited federalist mold and to compare its 
historical welding with that ofthe.United 
States. This is unfortunate in one way, for 
the dissimilarities are too many and too 
obvious. However, the movement to- 
ward unity in Europe contains numerous 
bases for rivalry and competition be- 
tween states, based on individual 
sovereignty, which ought to be viewed 
by Americans with some sympathy. 
Nevertheless, in his search to find a com- 
parative base which might appeal to his 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, Hall- 
stein is forced to exaggerate. 

This sane attempt to awaken and en- 
- lighten Americans comes from a Europe 
now organized to speak with a single 
voice. If the forthcoming Nixon round of 
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economics talks does not make it com- 
pletely obvious that the Washington- 
Europe-Japan economic problems are 
discussions among powerful equals, 
then the poignant and instructive argu- 
ment contained in this volume will be 
lost, even to the elite who read it. For this 
is political communication of an often 
highly complex nature, written too pri- 
vately to a select audience. George Ball 
puts it well when he talks about those 
that are “occupationally disabled” from 
understanding the broader implications 
of European drives for unity, yet it ap- 
pears that he is convinced this book will 
be consumed by many and not just the 
lobbyists for labor, industrial and’ ag- 
ricultural interests or by professional 
economists and businessmen. 

The tale of outer enlargement and 
inner evolution is meant to change our 
thinking and attitudes, for it raises hard 
questions. At a time of some strain in 
relations across the Atlantic, when ar- 
rangements need be negotiated between 
the Atlantic powers, Hallstein’s words 
may seem disconcerting to Americans. 
The public discussion surrounding the 
“Year of Europe” has only begun, and for 
many who want to gain an updated in- 
sight into the inextricable relationship 
between economic and political policy, 
this work will expose them to what has 
happened, and is happening, in Europe. 


Much of the recent literature on elites, 
planners, bureaucrats, managers and 
administrators has lacked balance and 
reality, Students of the European public 
servant now have a rare insight into this 
world written by a first class scholar. 
Armstrong’s work is a comparative ad- 
ministrative history which explores the 
relationship of the French, Russian, 
German and British public elite and 
economic development and moderniza- 
tion’ The strength of the study is to be 
found in the systematic depiction and 
analysis of the political socialization 
process and the historical evaluation of 
the administrators milieu in the last 
three centuries. By employing an ex- 
perienced and mature social science 
theory, particularly on role perception, 
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class-role behavior linkage and organiza- 
tional modes, the author derives major 
factors which cause administrative inter- 
vention and, therefore, influence eco- 
nomic growth. 

This contribution to an eventual 
definitive comparative history of elite 
administrative roles—one yearns to see 
other major industrial-technological 
societies like the United States and 
Japan examined—views with great pre- 
cision the impact of the changing process 
of socialization. Huge chunks of the vol- 
ume are dedicated to specific features, 
such as familial background, peer group 
structure, adolescent training and 
schooling and, as one moves into the in- 
dustrial era, the major areas of higher, 
_ specialized education and the recruit- 
ment and induction systems of the na- 
tional governments. The Armstrong 
methodology—critics of it might read the 
convincing argument of the appendix 
—utilizes the conceptual framework of 
social psychology and a “factor-by-factor” 
comparative approach (p. 45). This al- 
lows Armstrong, finally, to hypothesize 
five constant elements in the varied ex- 
periences of the four states which have 
contributed to the development of “in- 
terventionism” (pp. 305-311). 

Since every effort is made in this study 
to integrate the materials into the major 
themes, it might appear contradictory 
and irrelevant to extrapolate certain data 
or particular ideas from the book. Yet this 
process of isolating some parts of the 
whole gives a hint of both its overall 
competence and the variety of its subject 
matter, Three examples must suffice. 
Armstrong tests the administrative elites’ 
response to challenges by investigating 
` the only two common episodes which 
_ the four nations shared—nineteenth cen- 
tury railway construction and mobiliza- 
tion for World War I. This results in sev- 
eral extremely worthwhile observations, 
as does the probe into the emergence of 
the Ecole National d’Administration 
(E.N.A.) which Armstrong terms “the 
most significant innovation in elite ad- 
ministrative preparation which Europe 
has seen in many decades” (p. 199). The 
swiftness of the French change in recent 
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years is amply illustrated. Finally, the 
subject of the engineers, and then 
economists, emergence as “technocrats” 
and their infusion into the elite is treated 
in a sophisticated manner, highlighting 
the perils of an imbalanced elite in the 
direction of the excesses of economic de- 
velopment, as contrasted to the classi- 
cally trained—law and letters—earlier 
national elites. 

While stressing the close French- 
Russian connections and similarities, 
and also the Anglo-Prussian-German 
linkages, Armstrong transcends a purely 
historical interpretation, or purely cul- 
tural variance explanation. He identifies 
metropolitan influences, after service 
entry territorial experience, administra- 
tive integration, scientific-technological 
education component ‘and systematic 
economics training as primary factors 
encouraging a positive interventionist 
role definition. Although not dealing di- 
rectly with any policymaking implica- 
tions of such an inquiry, the entire work 
would be fruitful reading for those in- 
terested in administrative responsive- 
ness and value orientation. 

The perceptive original interpretation, 
the rigorous conceptualization and 
model building are based on solid data, 
derived from a far-reaching search 
through virtually all of the relevant his- 
torical literature. The smooth flowing 
exposition is only infrequently disturbed 
by either excessive jargon or complexity 
in sentence construction. The omission 
of any regard for the “Eurocrats” is not 
crucial, but it could have suggested 
further helpful data. Needless to say, 
some will be upset with Armstrong’s 
proclivity to overdraw likenesses and 
underplay dissimilarities, but the real 
value of this exhaustive survey is to be 
found in its impressive amount of infor- 
mation judiciously used and its bold 
reassessment of the European public 
elite and their behavior formation. The 
virtues far outnumber any flaws, and 
these few disagreements will come 
primarily from the ultraspecialists of na- 
tional bureaucracies. Even though based 
on already published works, this ex- 
ploratory venture deserves the careful 
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consideration and thought of those who 
usually start with Max Weber and then 
move through the voluminous and too 
often unrewarding -pieces which probe 
the concept of elite. 
PIERRE-HENRI LAURENT 

Department of History 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE C. JENNINGS. France and 
Europe in 1848: A Study of French 
Foreign Affairs in Time of Crises. Pp. 
x, 280. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $6.50. 


Here we have an impressive and in- 
tensive study of French foreign policy for 
the critical year, 1848. Based on archival 
studies in Paris, London, Vienna, 
Copenhagen and Turin, and on a wide 
use of newspapers including revolution- 
ary papers, this monograph shows 
depth and pattern; it is commendable for 
its linking of foreign and domestic affairs. 

It was radical pressures, for example, 
that led Alphonse de Lamartine, as 
foreign minister, to publish his March 
Manifesto promising aid for struggling 
nationalities; it was his realistic sense of 
foreign policy which led him to negate its 
promises of help. Under the same pres- 
sures, the government failed to stop.ex- 
peditions of armed emigrees from at- 
tempting liberating invasions. Another 
effect of domestic affairs appears in 
Cavaignac’s proposal to send French 
troops to protect the Pope, in order 
to extricate himself from political dan- 
gers in his campaign for the French 
presidency. 

Even though leftist revolutionaries 
needled the French government to push 
outward by force, to support liberal 
national movements abroad, both Lamar- 
tine and Bastide avoided such adven- 
tures and sought traditional diplomatic 
goals. Jennings makes clear, as did Fred- 
erick De Luna in his study of General 
Cavaignac (Princeton, 1969) that the 
government of 1848 was neither radical 
nor venturesome. Though two succes- 
“sive foreign ministers, Alphonse de 
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Lamartine and Jules Bastide, felt inter- 
vention into northern Italy unwise, for 
political reasons they talked of interven- 
tion and even made promises. Lawrence 
Jennings demonstrates that the pro- 
longed negotiations with Palmerston for 
an Anglo-French mediation were aimed 
to avoid such intervention. He holds that 
Austrian acceptance of mediation in Sep- 
tember staved off an intervention which 
neither Bastide, Palmerston, Charles Al- 
bert nor Baron Wessenberg, in fact, 
wanted. Indeed, Charles Albert feared a 
French intervention. Actually, both 
Lamartine and Bastide looked upon both 
German and Italian unification as inim- 
icable to French interests. Both saw in 
Prussia’s reaching for Schleswig- 
Holstein the potential of a German effort 
to wrest Alsace-Lorraine from France; 
but both men had territorial designs on 
Savoy. Although Jennings does little 
with ideas and ideology in 1848—Karl 
Marx does not appear in the index—he 
does indicate that the leaders of the gov- 
ernment feared an ideological war on the 
historical grounds that such a conflict led 
the France of 1793 into dictatorship and 
the Terror. 

Many studies have examined special 
phases of French policy in 1848, but to 
my knowledge this is the first to examine 
all French foreign policy for that rather 
special year. With good reason scholars 
will turn to France and Europe in 1848 
for detailed information and persuasive 
interpretation. 

GARLAND DOWNUM 

Department of History 

Northern Arizona University 

Flagstaff 


ROBERT E. JONES. The Emancipation of 
the Russian Nobility: 1762-1785. Pp. 
xii, 326. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $12.50. 


During the course of the eighteenth 
century, in the aftermath of the death of 
Peter I, Russian political life was ex- 
tremely confused. The numerous acces- 
sions to the throne and the violence ac- 
companying many of these accessions is 
well known. Also well known is the fact 
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that between 1725 and 1785, the Russian 
nobility threw off the obligations of serv- 
ice to the state that had been imposed 
upon it by Peter I. The subject of Mr. 
Jones’ book is this very emancipation of 
the Russian nobility with special refer- 
ence to the period 1762-1785. The year 
1762 marks the promulgation ofthe Man- 
ifesto on the Liberty of the Nobility by 
Peter III, and 1785 is the date of the 
Charter of the Nobility of Catherine II. 

In this work, which originated as a doc- 
toral dissertation at Cornell University, 
the author dissects the political, 
economic and social position of the Rus- 
sian nobility, His fundamental thesis ap- 
pears to be that the successive changes in 
the status of the Russian nobility, cul- 
minating in Catherine’s charter of 1785, 
were far more the result ofadministrative 
needs of the Russian state than “political 
accommodation or compromise between 
a usurping empress [namely, Catherine 
It] and the dominant social and 
economic class.” 

The author, in support of his argument, 
relies heavily on the concept of Peter III, 
for example, as a kind of wise and 
Platonic ruler during the latter’s very 
short reign. Despite the writings of 
Florinsky and his followers, this re- 
viewer finds it hard to be persuaded to 
such a view. One can go along far more 
readily with such a lofty vision of 
Catherine II, although massive incon- 
gruities exist here too. 

The use of sources seems unbalanced 
and sometimes uncritical, despite the 
presence of elaborate citations from ar- 
chival materials in Soviet Russia. To 
quote Aksakov as strict historical source 
material is dubious, as Mirsky himself 
suggests, in his introduction to Chroni- 
cles of a Russian Family. The American 
Historical Review, Canadian Slavic 
Studies and Slavic Review are men- 
tioned, but no other journals in English. 

The editorial composition of the book 
leaves much to be desired. No mention is 
made as to whether dates are old or new 
style. No system of transliteration from 
Russian is indicated. Errors in spelling 
and titles in English, Russian, and 
French reveal carelessness (for example, 
pp. 16, 20, 296, 301, 303, 304). 
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However, if read carefully and criti- 
cally, Mr. Jones’ study has value for the 
specialist. 

Davip HECHT 

Pace University 

New York 


CLARA MARIA LOVETT. Carlo Cattaneo 
and the Politics of the Risorgimento 
1820-1860. Pp. x, 138. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1972. 25 Guilders. 


Clara Lovett, Professor of History at 
the Baruch College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York, has written a very 
significant revisionist political biog- 
raphy of Carlo Cattaneo, one of the most 
significant intellectual figures of the 
Risorgimento period in modern Italian 
history. Based on assiduous research in 
archival material—especially the Cat- 
taneo papers in Milan—published 
sources, and an extensive number of sec- 
ondary works, Professor Lovett’s mono- 
graph presents a much needed revision 
of Cattaneo’s influence upon and role in 
the politics of the Risorgimento. Since 
Cattaneo was a Milanese publicist of 
liberal-democratic tendencies and a foe 
of the Piedmontese monarchy, it was 
very natural for twentieth century Italian 
scholars, who were disillusioned by the 
impact of World War I on Italy and the 
period of Mussolini’s fascist rule and 
who sought to find the roots of twentieth 
century political decay in Italy in the 
working of the nineteenth century Risor- 
gimento period, to rediscover in Cat- 
taneo the decent, unrealized aspirations 
of the Risorgimento. Cattaneo became 
for twentieth century scholars of Italian 


. history, especially in the late 1940s, a 


democratic and federalist idealist, un- 
compromised by the once fashionable 
cult of monarchy and Cavourianism. 
Professor Lovett’s study emphatically 
demonstrates that Cattaneo was neither 
the uncompromising democratic radical 
portrayed by the supporters of Cavour 
nor the farsighted precursor of demo- 
cratic federalism portrayed by post- 
World War II scholars, Cattaneo’s posi- 
tion in the Risorgimento was constantly 
shifting, and he was not at all a political 
activist. He was at heart a political re- 
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former, quite convinced of the inherent 
values of political democracy and 
federalism, but quite inconsistent in his 
views on how these values could be insti- 
tuted in nineteenth century Italy. 
Moreover, Cattaneo had a relatively 
minor input into the actual politics and 
diplomacy of the Risorgimento. In fact, 
his most significant influence was on the 
later generations of Italian and European 
intellectuals who, because of the exigen- 
cies and shortcomings of their own his- 
torical milieu, reconstructed a historical 
picture of Cattaneo’s thought and works 
which corresponded more to their own 
idealized historiographical biases than 
to the rather ambiguous historical leg- 
acy of the great mid-nineteenth century 
publicist. 
JOHN STANLEY WOZNIAK 
Dunkirk 
New York 


D. BRUCE MARSHALL. The French Colo- 
nial Myth and Constitution-Making In 
The Fourth French Republic. Pp. xii, 
363. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Having lived in Paris in 1945-46 
—courtesy of the United States Ammy— 
I can attest to the fact that most 
Frenchmen were not then preoccupied 
with colonial questions. Nor, I suspect, 
are there but a few academicians in- 
terested in a reexamination of the par- 
liamentary discussions of the colonial 
phases of that period. For those who are, 
Mr. Marshall has done a good job. His 
focus is on the French political milieu in 
the wake of the psychological trauma of 
World War II. His conclusion—France 
missed an opportunity to be true to her 
“eolonial myth.” 

In the course of a hundred years, a tra- 
dition had emerged in which French- 
men of varied persuasions rationalized 
their control of empire on grounds of 
grandeur, economic gain, and la mission 
civilatrice. The republican colonial 
myth conceived of a “worldwide com- 
munity of peoples bound together into a 
single nation by common ties of eco- 
nomic and political interest . . . shar- 
ing a common cultural base” (p. 12). 
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This vague attitude, in which the 
Left participated, punctures the cliché 
that imperialism was solely the product 
of a selfish Right. ` 

The colonial myth was putto the test as 
the structure of empire was shaken. To 
people such as De Gaulle, it was incon- 
ceivable that France could be France 
without being a world power, meaning, 
having an empire. Domestic politics dic- 
tated a coalitition of the center in which 
Georges Bidault disappointed hopes for 
self-government. Out of intricate par- 
liamentary maneuvering, the French 
Union was born. It “fudged” the issue. 
Granting neither true assimilation nor 
the freedom desired by Vietnamese and 
North Africans nor the greater self- 
government requested by African 
spokesmen, it ultimately led to colonial 
wars in Vietnam and Algeria. “By pre- 
serving the symbols of French power and 
authority in the colonial world, the con- 
stitution may have satisfied the psycho- 
logical needs of some metropolitan 
groups for a renewed sense of na- 
tional grandeur, but it did so at the cost of 
alienating native support” (pp. 32-33). 
But then again, “It is quite probable that 
in an era when nations around the globe 
were attaining formal independence 
from their colonial overlords no scheme 
for preserving unity between France and 
its colonies could have succeeded” (p. 
314). All of which makes much of what 
Marshall discusses in somewhat inordi- 
nate detail rather academic. 

WALLACE SOKOLSKY 
Bronx Community College of the 
City University of New York 


NISSAN OREN. Revolution Adminis- 
tered: Agrarianism and Communism 
in Bulgaria. Pp. xv, 204. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1973. $8.50. 


GALIA GOLAN. Reform Rule in Czecho- 
slovakia: The Dubéek Era, 1968-1969. 
Pp. vii, 327. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973. $18.50. 


Ostensibly a volume on “community 
building and integration,” the first of the 
two books reviewed here is in reality a 
thumbnail sketch of the political history 
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of Bulgaria, focusing on developments 
and public policy under the agrarian re- 
gime of Stamboliisky, the subsequent 
royal dictatorship and the postwar Com- 
munist party-state, While the summary of 
these devélopments is concise, well 
written and useful as an introduction to 
the subject, the volume adds relatively 
- little to what is available in existing 
Western sources. Nor does Dr. Oren 
make any significant attempt to expand 
on his general themes of integration and 
community building. Indeed, rather than 
building on a substantial literature on 
these subjects, he seems to disclaim the 
feasibility of generalization from “con- 
temporary history” (p. 171). Such caution 
seems to be regrettable, for his three 
principal units of comparison—the 
agrarian chiliasm of Stamboliisky, the 
bureaucratic dictatorship of Boris, and 
the Communist party-state—offer 
sharply contrasting political models for 


developing societies; hence, their rele- , 


vance transcends the narrow geographi- 
cal and chronological boundaries of the 
particular case. A more careful and 
systematic examination of these models 
would not only have provided potential 
analogies for the student of other 
societies but also a more disciplined 
structure for the narrative at hand. 
While three of the seven chapters of 
the study deal with the years 1919-1944, 
four are devoted to Communist power 
and policy, the principal feature of which 
is seen by the author as a concerted drive 
for economic development “through the 
utter degradation of the countryside” (p. 
175). The various phases of this policy, 
orthodox Stalinism, the “great leap for- 
ward” and more recent economic ex- 
perimentation are recounted, together 
with some other facets of Bulgarian pol- 
icy, including measures aimed at re- 
kindling nationalist sentiments. The 
constitution of 1971 is described in some 
detail. But little ifany attention has been 
given to more subtle changes in the 
party’s authority and identity, to recent 
and quite substantial changes in 
economic priorities, and to experiments 
with economic reforms. The Soviet 
domination of Bulgarian policy is a re- 
current theme and one that few would 
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quarrel with. But even here some 
significant qualifications could have 
been added in view of substantial Soviet 
economic aid in the sixties and of the 
country’s relatively favorable treatment 
within the overall scheme of Soviet-East 
European economic integration. Inex- 
plicably the Comecon, of which Bulgaria 
is one of the principal beneficiaries, does 
not even appear in the text or in the ap- 
pended index. 


Like Oren’s study of Bulgaria, Galia 
Golan’s volume lacks a clearly formu- 
lated analytical perspective, but the 
reader will be amply compensated for 
this absence by a richness of empirical 
detail and by the insight with which the 
author examines her materials. These 
materials relate primarily to the design of 
reform, though the survey is introduced 
by a brief discussion of the roots of 
liberalization and followed by two chap- 
ters on the Soviet invasion and its after- 
math. In between, the reader will find 
separate chapters devoted to the 
economy, the mass organizations, the 
cultural scene, the party and the state, as 
well as to foreign policy and the federali- 
zation of the country. In these chapters 
Dr. Golan not only provides a com- 
prehensive and competent description of 
the issues, but also examines different 
sides in the ongoing public debate, and 
in so doing points to a number of con- 
tradictions in the overall design that 
other, less scholarly observers have been 
apt to overlook in their sympathetic 
treatments of reform Communism. Thus, 
for instance, the Action Program of the 
party permitted members “‘to express 
and persist in dissenting views” but 
qualified the concession with the words 
“Sf the dissenters are not in fundamental 
conflict with the statutes of the party” (p. 
142). Similarly, the party was stipulated 
to use persuasion and to “earn” its lead- 
ing role, but there was little attempt to 
specify consequences should the party 
fail in its benign endeavor. Elective in- 
stitutions and the normal functions of 
parliamentary institutions were to be re- 
stored but the question could still be 
posed: “What would happen if some 
eight million people in the country do 
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not wish to be led by the Communist 
Party, but by a Monarch of the dynasty of 
the Pfemysl-ides?” (p. 158, Jiři Hanák, 
Reporter, April 28, 1968). The conflict 
was, of course, between teleological and 
pluralistic principles of politics—one 
justifying power in terms of higher objec- 
tives, the other in terms of potentially 
fickle popular will—epitomizing a di- 
lemma that has long haunted Marxist re- 
visionists and the protagonists of demo- 
cratic Communism in this part of the 
world. g 

While both authors have explicitly 
designated their studies as monographs, 
the reviewer and the reader of the two 
volumes will inevitably be drawn to 
make comparisons between these two 
polar models of Communism in Eastern 
Europe. The self-evident contrasts— 
between “administered” and pluralistic 
Communism—in turn will raise further 
questions concerning causes and cor- 
relations, the various facets of the so- 
cial, economic and international context 
that may explain the differences. Each 
one of the two volumes attempts to pro- 
vide such explanations—in terms of rela- 
tive degrees of economic development 
and differences in respective political 
traditions. But more conclusive answers 
can emerge only from a more careful ex- 
amination of analogies and contrasts 
within a more explicit frame of reference. 
It is in this respect that the political sci- 
entist will still find sufficient room for 
creative endeavor in examining both 
the Czech and the Bulgarian political 
systems at critical junctures of their 
development. 

ANDREW C. JANOS 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Jonn REx. Race, Colonialism and the 
City. Pp. xx, 310. London: Routledge, 
Kegan Paul, 1973. $13.25. 


The author, a South African, presents a 
collection of essays based on his research 
in urban Britain, his readings in the so- 
cial and economic, history of colonialism 
and his experiences and memories of his 
home country. To some extent it is the 
account of a moral and intellectual pil- 
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grimage through the badlands of racial- 
ism. Occasionally it is moving, some- 
times turgid and repetitive and often 
perceptive and stimulating. The ma- 
terial is uneven: there are accounts of 
seminars anda letter to.another academic 
among the chapters, as well as several 
reprinted articles. Even so, it does pos- 


sess the dimensions ofa fairly successful +. 


book. 

Professor Rex’s aim is to initiate a de- 
bate on the theory of racialism. The con- 
tribution of sociologists to understand- 
ing racial problems is negligible, he 
argues, and he condemns American 
sociologists especially for their diagnosis 
of the city-burning of the 1960s as an 
urban, rather than a racial, phenomenon. 
But British sociologists who have ex- 
plained attitudes to colonial “immi- 
grants” in terms of their cultural strange- 
ness do not escape his strictures. It is the 
author’s firm contention that racial 
prejudice underlies the treatment of 


“black people in both these countries 


as well as elsewhere. 

-An essential part of the thesis is Profes- 
sor Rex’s—and Robert Moore’s—now 
famous explanation of racialism in Bir- 
mingham, England, with the help of the 
concept of “housing class.” Scarcity of 
housing, the housing policies of British 
local governments and urban poverty are 
responsible. for the tension between the 
tenants of slum houses, who are often 
white, and the Asian and African tenants 
of multiply-occupied privately owned 
homes. The latter became the scapegoats 
for the deficiencies of the cities’ housing 
systems. Their inability to house them- 
selves more satisfactorily stems usually, 
however, from the fact of racial discrimi- 
nation and not from the intrinsic harsh- 
ness of city life. f 

When he is on such—for him—familiar 
territory, Professor Rex carries great con- 
viction, and likewise with his excursion 
to South Africa. But when he undertakes, 


modestly it must be said, the more ambi- 


tious task of constructing a model for the 
study of race relations, his step is not so 
firm. In a most interesting chapter he 
reviews various theories and concludes 
that racial problems are primarily linked 
with colonialism. Therefore, the funda- 
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mental constraints are political rather 
than economic. Physical compulsion, 
exemplified in slavery and Bantu labor, 
is the essential support for commercial 
exploitation. Thus there is class conflict, 
but it is the oppression of the “under- 
class” by all other classes, including the 
white proletariat. Hence, his ultimate 
implications are vaguely Marcusion. 

Consequently, the author’s final ad- 
monitions are about the coming black 
revolution which, he argues, quaintly 
now it seems, will be supported by 
China. But in transferring his attehtion to 
a world scale, he moves from the city to 
the countryside, from black to white 
revolutionaries such as Castro and Che 
Guevara, and thus distorts his concepts. 
The links between national liberation 
movements such as the Vietcong, the 
Algerian National Liberation Front 
(F.L.N.) and the Black Power move- 
ments are surely ephemeral and super- 
ficial. Fortunately, however, only a 
small proportion of the book is polemi- 
cal: for the most part it is an impressive 
attempt to be both human and intellectu- 
ally rigorous about the world’s greatest 
dilemma. 

FRANK BEALEY 
University of Aberdeen 
Scotland 


WALTER R. ROBERTS. Tito, Mihailovic 
and the Allies, 1941-1945. Pp. xii, 406. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $15.00. 


The author of this volume traces the 
evolution of events in wartime Yugo- 
slavia and discusses the differences in 
the abilities, in the personal ambitions, 
and in the temperaments of Tito and 
Mihailovic. He examines as well the re- 
lations between the Allies and the vari- 
ous Yugoslav factions both inside and 
outside the country. 

In his smoothly flowing narrative, 
some of it based on published documen- 
tation, some on fresh sources, Mr. 
Roberts agrees with many earlier 
analysts that, between the two resistance 
leaders, Tito, “a product of the hard 
school of Communist training,” was by 
far the more astute politically. By a 
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skillful correlation of his struggle against 
the Nazis with suppression of his 
partisans’ principal contender for post- 
war power, the Mihailovic Cetniks, he 
managed to focus world attention on 
Yugoslavia and even on his own impor- 
tance. His first loyalty was to the 
Soviet Union as the world leader of 
Communism—even though the Kremlin 
made no move to supply either political 
or military support until the war was 
virtually over. Progressively Tito con- 
verted the disillusionment and frustra- 
tion stemming from this apparent neglect 
into an attitude of independence, and “‘in 
the end it might be said that his 
allegiance was more to himself than to 
any external force.” 

Milhailovic, on the other hand, gam- 
bled all on his faith in an Allied victory 
that would deliver his country from the 
external enemy. In the meantime, he 
sought to prevent the spread of an alien 
ideology that threatened his conception 
of postwar Yugoslavia. Though he gave 
unswerving allegiance to the Allied 
cause, to King Peter II, and to the Serbian 
people, he was dismissed before the 
conflict ended, first by the Allies and 
then by the king. 

In the course of the civil war, the 
struggle against the internal foe often ig- 
nored the external enemies. Mr. Roberts 
detailsthe accommodation pacts made by 
some local Cetnik commanders with the 
Italians in Montenegro and Herce- 
govina; the German-partisan parleys 
in 1943 on exchange of prisoners and on 
cooperation in the event of an Allied 
landing in Dalmatia; and the shifts in 
Allied policy toward the two principal 
resistance forces. Whereas the British 
had originally supported the Yugoslav 
government in exile and Milhailovic, 
they turned to Tito after deciding thatthe 
military effectiveness of the Cetniks was 
only minimal. From the arrival of 
Brigadier Maclean’s mission to Tito’s 
headquarters, political and military sup- 
port was transferred to the Partisans. As 
Mr. Roberts sees it, the partisan Com- 
munist leadership troubled Churchill lit- 
tle. Since he did not intend to make 
Yugoslavia his home after the war, the 
prime minister had said to Maclean at the 
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end of 1943, “The less you and I worry 
about the form of government they set up 
the better.” This view, based at the time 
on military considerations, changed later 
on political grounds, particularly toward 
the end of the war when Soviet designs 
became clearer. 

Churchill nevertheless pushed the 
Yugoslav government in exile into one- 
sided agreement with Tito, hoping 
thereby to retain some British influence 
after the war. 

Mr. Roberts touches only lightly on 
American leaders and on their part in the 
Yugoslav drama. Washington resolutely 
refused to exert any influence in Yugo- 
slav affairs because President Roosevelt 
insisted that Tito-Milhailovic relations 
were not of crucial military importance to 
the grand Allied strategy. Pro-Serb and a 
mentor of the young King Peter II, he 
first advocated half-heartedly the rees- 
tablishment of a separate Serbian king- 
dom after the war, but Churchill later 
induced him to change his attitude. He 
retained his conviction nonetheless that 
events in Yugoslavia were remote from 
United States interests. 

The Soviets for their part, in order not 
to disturb relations with the British and 
United States governments, showed lit- 
tle interest in Yugoslavia. They sup- 
ported the Yugoslav government in exile 
well into 1943. Stalin rejected the plan to 
consider the partisan campaigns as a 
substitute for the second front, though 
in radio messages to Tito he instructed 
the partisan leader to put Soviet in- 
terests first. Since military operations 
in Yugoslavia were of little importance 
to Stalin, he sent a Soviet mission 
to join Tito only in February 1944, al- 
most a year after the British had dropped 
liaison officers to the partisans. Not 
until after the Yalta meeting of the 
Big Three in 1945 did Stalin openly 
champion Tito as the sole contender for 
power in Belgrade. 

Though his interpretation of events in 
Yugoslavia is the generally accepted one, 
Mr. Roberts still makes a substantial con- 
tribution. He has pulled together and 
distilled a staggering amount of detail, 
much of it from primary sources and 
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much of it hitherto unavailable to re- 
searchers. With the Yugoslav archives 
incomplete or heavily weighted in Tito’s 
favor, with the British files still closed, 
with American sources only partially 
available, and with the captured German 
documents of limited use, the student of 
Yugoslav affairs will find the Roberts 
work of evident value. 
MILOS MARTIC 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


A. J. RYDER. Twentieth Century Ger- 
many: From Bismarck to Brandt. Pp. ` 
xx, 656. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $12.95. 


Ryder, Senior Lecturer in History at St. 
David’s University College, Lampeter, 
has written both a narrative and an in- 
terpretation of the past eighty years of 
German history. The narrative is com- 
prehensive, and the interpretations are 
generally perceptive and moderate, 
based on a thorough acquaintance with 
recent scholarship. 

This is seen clearly in Ryder’s consid- 
eration of the origins of World War I. 
Although focusing perhaps excessively 
on Anglo-German relations, he avoids 
entering into a discussion of the classic 
war guilt issue, while making clear the 
lack of wisdom and moderation which 
characterized German policy. 

Ryder displays equally good sense in 
his evaluation of Stresemann and his ap- 
praisal of the implications of Hinden- 
burg’s election to the presidency and 
his service in that office. Also note- 
worthy is the section on Weimar cul- 
ture, which goes beyond the usual name 
dropping approach of the textbook. 

Ryder is at his best in clarifying the 
“murky” and “desperate” politics that 
marked the end of the Weimar Republic. 
He identifies, first, four factors which 
shaped events—the growing rejection of 
the Republic by the moderate right, the 
depression, the breakdown of parliamen- 
tary government and the attitude of the 
army—and, second, six crucial stages 
—the collapse of the Miiller government, 
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the dissolution of the Reichstag and the 
elections of September 1930, the fall of 
Briining, the dismissal of the Prussian 
government, the elections of July 1932, 
and the fall of Schleicher and appoint- 
ment of Hitler. None of these events, of 
course, is unfamiliar to students of Ger- 
man history, but Ryder succeeds in 
achieving an orderly presentation of an 
disorderly era. 

Beyond the customary survey of the 
creation of the Nazi dictatorship in 
1933-1934 and Hitler’s diplomacy in 
the 1930s, Ryder offers some insight into 
the Nazis’ domestic program through his 
consideration of the economy, cultural 
policy and relations with the churches. 
Unfortunately, there is no specific treat- 
ment of the regime’s anti-Semitism, al- 
though reference is made to it. 

Ryder’s discussion of World War II is 
generally satisfactory, although he dis- 
plays a distinctly pro-British bias in his 
treatment of Allied military and political 
decisions, especially towards the end of 
the war. 

In discussing the origins of the Cold 
War, Ryder adheres to the conventional 
view that aggressive Soviet expan- 
sionism was its primary cause. At the 
same time, he gives serious considera- 
tion to the March 1952 Soviet initiative 
on German reunification, Although, as he 
sees it, the evidence does not permit a 
final judgment, he admits the possibil- 
ity that a real chance of agreement may 
have existed, and, therefore, that the 
Western failure to respond positively 
may have been “the decisive missed op- 
portunity in post-1945 German history” 
(p. 528). Ryder’s discussion of the devel- 
opment of the two Germanies is sound, 
especially his treatment of the Federal 
Republic’s political evolution and 
economic growth and his evaluation of 
right-wing extremism. 

One is struck by a few errors, such as a 
reference to Allen Dulles of the “Office 
of Strategic Studies” and the citation of 
1949, rather than 1948, as the year of 
Sokolovsky’s withdrawal from the Allied 
Control Council. The notes are exten- 
sive, and the bibliography is thorough 
and useful, particularly in its citation of 
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journal articles. All in all, this is a re- 
markably well-balanced and well- 
written history. 
BIRDSALL S. VIAULT 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill 
South Carolina 


LEO VALIANI. The End of Austria- 
Hungary. Pp. xiii, 474. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. $15.00. 


This is a translation of La Dissoluzione 
dell’ Austria-Ungheria, first published in 
Italy in 1966. For this English edition, 
the author has added two additional ap- 
pendices. One is a survey of material on 
peace feelers between the Entente and 
Austria-Hungary, as revealed in recently 
published German and British docu- 
ments. The other covers French doct- 
ments of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres on Italy and the Yugoslav 
movement, which the author received 
permission to consult in 1968. Neither of 
these appendices changes in any sub- 
stantial way his original account. They 
parallel in format a third appendix which 
appeared in the original Italian edition. 
This dealt with the activities of the 
American publicist G. D. Herron in re- 
spect to peace feelers with Austria- 
Hungary. All three are recitals of dip- 
lomatic maneuvers but do not present 
documents relating to the study as is 
usual in appendices. 

The 256 pages of text and 41 pages of 
appendices are supported by 156 pages 
of footnotes. There is no separate bib- 
liography, and the footnotes are meant to 
cover this omission. They attest to the 
wide research the author has done. He 
has consulted numerous archives and 
private papers as well as many obscure 
articles. Unfortunately, citations in the 
footnotes are not easily checked; some- 
times the author refers only to a book’s 
title with op. cit. or to an author who has 
written numerous volumes, but without 
indicating which title. For example, 
when one comes across R.W. Seton- 
Watson, op. cit., how can one be certain 
to which of this author’s many writings in 
this field he refers? To trace back to find 
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the first citation among these voluminous 
footnotes is more than should be asked of 
any reader. There is no mention of the 
translator, and it is unfortunate that the 
publisher’s stylist did not break up some 
of the long sentences which are more 
than replete with subordinate clauses. 
These sentences are correct enough, but 
do make for difficult reading. 

The book contains information and de- 
tail, but itis not well sorted out. Views of 
important men and of lesser officials and 
journalists are recited with equal atten- 
tion. There is mention of the Secret 
Treaty of London of 1915, but the actual 
negotiation of that agreement, with its 
clauses respecting territorial cessions, 
colonial affairs and Italy’s obligation to 
enter the war, is not systematically dis- 
cussed. 

The author does give special care to 
Hungarian attitudes. Francis Ferdinand, 
he claims, would have relied upon the 
introduction of universal suffrage in 
Hungary as a means of bringing about 
constitutional reform in the Dual Monar- 
chy. The steadfast opposition of Italian 
Foreign Minister Sonnino to the estab- 
lishment of a large Yugoslavia is under- 
lined. The emphasis in the volume is on 
the rise of the independence movements 
among the different nationality groups of 
Austria-Hungary and the gradual accep- 
tance by the Entente powers of the 
necessity of the breakup of the Monar- 
chy. The “national or social revolutions 
that convulsed and dismembered 
Austria-Hungary in 1918” are not gone 
into (p. 246) and, therefore, the historical 
account as proclaimed in the book’s 
title is incomplete. 

ERNST C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Maine 
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ERIK AMFITHEATROF. The Children of 
Columbus: An Informal History of the 
Italians in the New World. Pp. 371. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1973. $8.95. 
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Italian-Americans feel misunderstood, 
and rightly so, according to Amfitheatrof. 
“Their record in this New World .. . 
remains opague, confusing. In the days 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, Italian work- 
men were regarded as subversives. Now, 
to suspicious liberals, they are angry 
flag-waving hard-hats” (p. 5). This book 
aims to challenge the stereotype that 
“Italian-Americans are all blue-collar 
workers, gardeners, fish peddlers—and 
Mafiosi” (p. 8). 

Amfitheatrof succeeds in highlighting 
the diversity of Italians who have come 
to America—navigators, explorers, 
middle-class expatriates from the north, 
peasants form the south—as well as the 
diversity of their experiences in 
America—rich and poor, conservative, 
anarchist, and labor organizer, law abid- 
ingand not so law abiding. In attempting 
to balance the image of Italians in 
America, however, he does not provide a 
completely representative picture. Only 
two short chapters are devoted to the 
lives of those immigrants from southern 
Italy who crowded into Mulberry Bend 
and the other urban ghettos. Equal 
space, for example, is given two seven- 
teenth century Italian explorers. But he 
cannot be criticized too strongly for this, 
because his purpose is to challenge 
stereotypes, not to provide a view of the 
modal life style. 

In support of his contention that 
“nothing is clear about the Italian- 
Americans that does not take into ac- 
count their past in Italy” (p. 314), Am- 
fitheatrof provides an account of the 
unification of modern Italy precipitating 
the exile of Italian patriots in the United 
States. He also reviews the economic, 
political and social history of south Italy 
and Sicily, from the Greeks to the time of 
the mass migration from that area at the 
turn of the century. This chapter, in par- 
ticular, contributes greatly to an under- 
standing, not only of that exodus, but of 
the behavior of Italians in America—the 
padroni system, the lack of political par- 
ticipation, and the Mafia. In keeping 
with this view, the author points out the 
continuing ties Italian-Americans have 
had with Italy—for example, perpetua- 
tion of cultural traditions and how events 
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in Italy, the rise of Mussolini in particu- 
lar, have affected and divided Italian- 
American communities. 

The author’s skills as a professional 
writer (Time-Life) are readily apparent. 
The Children of Columbus is a most in- 
teresting book. The story of Italians in 
America is frequently personalized 
through biographical sketches of histori- 
cally important individuals, from Chris- 
topher Columbus to Joseph Colombo, 
Sr. For example, he describes Garibaldi’s 
political career in Italy and exile in the 
United States; La Guardia’s successes 


and failures; Giannini’s career from son: 


ofan immigrant farmer to chairman ofthe 


Bank of America Board and president of - 


Transamerica Corporation; the Italian- 
Swiss Colony—utopian dream for an 
immigrant cooperative—and the beliefs 
and activities of Sacco-Vanzetti, leading 
to an apparently unjustified death sen- 
tence. Most readers will’ find their 
stereotypes challenged, and most will 
learn something of the forces, largely cul- 
tural and economic, which shaped the 
lives of immigrants, including those in 
the ghettos. 

The social scientist will add interest- 
ing historical data to his probably 
generalized picture of Italian-Ameri- 
cans, but is unlikely to gain much 
sociological insight. 

ANN BAKER COTTRELL 

Sociology Department 

California State University 

San Diego 


MARK L. BERGER. The Revolution In The 
New York Party Systems 1840-1860. 
Pp. 172. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press, 1973. $8.50. 


Mr. Berger's book is a welcome guide 
through the labyrinth of New York poli- 
tics, 1840-1860, where one might easily 
lose his way among Barnburners, Hunk- 
ers, Free Democrats, Hard Shells, Soft 
Shells, Adamantines, and National Dem- 
ocrats; among Silver Grays, Seward- 
ites, and Old Line Whigs; among 

_Know-Nothings, Know Somethings, and 
Americans; and finally among the ele- 
ments of the fusion forming the Republi- 
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can party. For the shift in issues during 
the twenty years before the Civil War 
from the tariff, money, and internal im-: 
provements, to slavery and slavery ex- 
tension, nativism, religion, and temper- 
ance, did indeed effect a revolution. 

One thing conspicuously missing in 
this work is any substantial evidence of 
high principle or idealism held by any- 
thing like a majority of New Yorkers and 
other Northerners on issues of free soil 
and antislavery extension. These issues 
seem to have been significant to them 
largely in economic and political, not in 
moral, terms. For this reason, one is 
somewhat taken aback at the statement: 
“The Northern response in opposition to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was almost 
unanimous” (p. 6). Actually, northern 
votes in Congress in 1854 could easily 
have defeated the bill, and although the 
northern fall elections went overwhelm- 
ingly against Nebraska men, this degree 
of hostility was short-lived. In the pres- 
idential election of 1856, when. Kansas 
horrors were widely known, election 
statistics show that the Republican, 
anti-Nebraska candidate, Frémont, won 
only forty-five percent of the northern 
popular vote, whereas his opponents, 
Buchanan (Democrat) and Fillmore 
(American) won fifty-five percent. 
Further, in this area where opposition to 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act was said to be 
“almost unanimous,” Buchanan won the 
electoral votes of California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 
light of these data, and after making al- -” 
lowance for the lack ofabsolute precision 
between parties on issues, the author’s 
statement as to northern attitude seems 
unsustainable. i 

The conclusion that the election of 
1856 “revealed that the people of the 
Empire State had had enough of ac- 
quiescence” and that “what they wanted 
now was resistance” (p. 137) appears 
equally questionable. If this was their 
wish, they showed it in a strange way: 
they gave Frémont, who won the state by 
a plurality, only forty-six percent of the 
vote, whereas they gave Buchanan and 
Fillmore fifty-four percent. It is this 
reviewer's belief that, old as the theme 
is, the political upheaval in New York 
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and the north shortly before the Civil 
War is still in need of research in depth. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


ORVILLE H. BULLITT, ed. For the Presi- 
dent, Personal and Secret: Corre- 
spondence Between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and William C. Bullitt. Pp. 
655. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mitia; 
1972. $12. 50. 


This fine book divides itself into two 
parts; the introduction to each of the six 
divisions by the editor, Orvill Bullitt, and 
the correspondence between his brother 
William and the president. The editor 


did his homework well; the list of refer- - 


ences consulted is significant. The cor- 
respondence in all of the thirty-two 
chapters’ was placed in its proper per- 
spective by the meticulous efforts of the 
editor. 

The book begins with William Bullitt s 
appointment in 1918 to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. In 
Paris, however, he became persona non 
grata with President Wilson and was 
sent ona mission to Russia. When Wilson 
ignored Bullitt’s report, he appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and urged rejection of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

_ In the early 1930s, Bullitt made 
pre-inauguration trips to Europe for 
Franklin Roosevelt and helped prepare 

` for the diplomatic recognition of Russia. 

As a result, President Roosevelt named 

him the first ambassador to Soviet Russia, 

after he had served briefly as assistant to 
the secretary of state. By 1935, Bullitt 
was disillusioned in Russia and recog- 
nized the forthcoming war. He urged 

FDR to “say nothing, do nothing, and to 

carry a large cannon” (p. 106). 

In 1936, Bullitt became ambassador to 
France and soon informed FDR that 
“within 3 years, England will have to 
choose between making war on Ger- 
many or permitting Germany to domi- 
nate all Eastern Europe” (p. 144). In 
Paris, Bullitt was held in great respect 
and confidence. As the war clouds 

gathered, he and FDR talked almost 
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daily over a direct phone. Repeatedly, 
the president was told that many peoples 
of Europe desperately wanted him to in- 
tervene constructively to prevent war. 
“The curse of the Germans is that they 
have swallowed Nieberlungenlied and 
do not recoil even from the Gotter- 
dammerung”’ (p. 230). 

From 1938 on, Bullitt warned that Hit- 
ler would not stop, that he, Bullitt, was 
disgusted at England’s refusal to invoke 
a draft at her rejection of Russia’s offer of 
a triplicate alliance among Russia, Eng- 
land and France. He urged repealing of 
the Neutrality Act and supplying of 
France and England with all weapons of 
war which we could produce (p. 373). 
Repeatedly, Bullitt returned to make 
personal extended reports to FDR. When 
war came, however, Bullitt remained at 


„his ambassadorial post in Paris. 


When the French Republic was 
abolished in 1940, Bullitt returned 
home. The president sent him on an ex- 
tended mission to the Near East. From 
early 1942 throughout 1943, Bullitt re- 
mained unemployed. He presented an 
extended peace plan to FDR and pro- 
tested when FDR rejected it. Having 
earned the president’s disfavor, he 
joined the staff of General de Gaulle. At 
the end of the war he was highly deco- 
rated by the French government. 

In spite of his unusual talents, Bullitt 
apparently could not build abiding 
friendships. He lost his friendship with 
Wilson and with Roosevelt. Moreover, 
he was married and divorced ‘several 
times. i 

This is an excellent book and will be 
widely read for a long time. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Department of History and Social 

Sciences 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 


GLEN GABERT, JR. In Hoc Signo? Pp. vii, 
139. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1973. $6.95. 


In Hoc Signo?, subtitled A Brief His- 
tory of Catholic Parochial Education in 
America, suffers primarily from its brev- 
ity. A big story, it is told in a fashion too 
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.restricted to do justice to the subject. 
This is doubly unfortunate, because the 
author exhibits a knowledge of his topic 
and his discussions produce some in- 
sights and comments worthy of his ex- 
pertise. One feels that, had he written 
more fully—the text is barely one 
hundred pages—a more valuable com- 
mentary probably would have been gen- 
erated. Perhaps the rising costs of book 
production are the most satisfactory ex- 
planation, after all, of this limited de- 
scription cum analysis of Catholic 
parochial education in America. 

The book follows a chronological order 
of development, superimposed onto 
which are the distinctive contributions 
made to Catholic parochial education by 
the English, the Irish and the Germans, 
whose work is discussed in three sepa- 
rate chapters. This takes the story down 
to 1919. The fourth chapter deals with 
the “golden era” —1919-1958 when the 
system stood at its zenith and the motiva- 
tions supporting the system were un- 
questioned. Since 1958 Gabert records 
the doubts, the uncertainties, in short the 
fading of the “golden era.” In the course 
of the discussion, the author reviews the 
reasons why a parochial system of educa- 
tion became an objective of the Church 
in America by reciting the familiar argu- 
ments. He rehearses the controversy 
over lay trusteeship from a’school’s per- 
spective; retells the Know-Nothing 
episodes of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, retraces the various steps taken 

’ by the American Plenary Councils; re- 
lates the growth of the schools to vicis- 
situdes within the Church in general and 
the Papacy in particular, thereby 
recapitulating much Catholic Church 
history. 

One important contribution which 
Gabert makes is his insistence that it was 
the Germans, and not the Irish, who 
should be given the greater share of the 
credit for building the system after the 
Civil War. While part of the reason for 
this is to be associated with a general 
growth in education at that time, the 
unique role of the Germans needs to be 
singled out. It also deserves a more 
thorough statement than is made in this 
book, The author has done a better job of 
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demonstrating that these church schools 
grew as they did, in part at least, in re- 
sponse to papal attitudes and papal direc- 
tives. The correlation between what the 
Popes wanted and what the American 
Church was able to do is, in fact, a 
fascinating glimpse into the effects of 
papal authority. 

The author has included several tables 
which are of marginal value and a bib- 
liographical essay very much worth- 
while. 

Davip H. BURTON 

Saint Joseph’s College 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


HERBERT KAUFMAN. Administrative 
Feedback: Monitoring Subordinates’ 
Behavior. Pp. x, 83. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1973. $5.95, 
Paperbound, $2.50. 


ROBERT N. KHARASCH. The Institu- 
tional Imperative: How to Understand 
the United States Government and 
Other Bulky Objects. Pp. x, 258. New 
York: Charterhouse Books, 1973. 
$7.95. 


A book under the auspices of the 
Brookings Institution usually offers in- 
teresting data and thoughtful sugges- 
tions. This one about administrative 
feedback to higher level officials in sev- 
eral agencies of the national government, 
from their subordinates in central and 
field offices and from both their clientele 
and communications media, is no excep- 
tion. On the other hand, Robert N. 
Kharasch, a Washington attorney, has 
written a book about bureaucracies in 
general—but with special attention to 
the federal government—that is semi- 
serious, insightful, sometimes cyni- 
cal and much lighter reading. 

The Brookings analysis, conducted 
under the leadership of Herbert Kauf- 
man, senior fellow, is a specialized work 
principally useful to students of public 
administration. He and his associate 
Michael Couzens made soundings (p. 18) 
in federal regulatory and service bureaus 
administering (a) their own programs or 
(b) intergovernmental programs with 
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wide geographical impact. They found 
feedback through the echelons useful, 
even generally adequate, in assuring 
administrative esprit de corps and pro- 
gram compliance. They were astonished 
to find feedback from clients and com- 
munications media “at a much lower 
.level of intensity” than anticipated. 
There were signals of danger in the sys- 
tem, however—perhaps chief among 
them (p. 54) the levels of tolerance set by 
the leaders. Some of the concluding sug- 
gestions, notably the proposal (pp. 
76-79) for survey research conducted by 
independent organizations about the ef- 
fectiveness of agency policies and serv- 


ices, could have been written even be- - 


fore the study began. / 

The suggestion of outside studies of 
governmental action, persumably fi- 
nanced by government, is based on the 
rationale of independent objectivity in- 
tended to improve the effectiveness of 
programs. Mr. Kharasch would undoubt-. 
edly offer a more simplistic observation: 
that a governmental agency would want 
or would use an independent study only 
if it reinforced an ongoing institutional 
program. $ 


In developing The Institutional Im- 


perative Mr. Kharasch propounds a. 


series of axioms—summarized in pages 
251 through 253—that he regards (p. 6) 
as the “few simple and inescapable laws 
of institutional behavior,” whether 
governmental or corporate. A cardinal 
axiom is the third (p. 13): “Whatever the 
internal machinery does is perceived 
within the institution as the real purpose 
of the institution (i.e., function is seen as 
purpose).” All else, to him, is virtually a 
defense of that principle. 

Filled with anecdotes of frustration, 
many of them wryly humorous, Khar- 
asch’s volume is at first glance a fun 
book, but it is also a journeyman’s 
analysis of the malaise which amounts to 
“a profound distrust of the workings” of 
institutions. No statistical evidence is of- 
fered to document that malaise, and no 
measure is afforded to estimate the prev- 
alence of popular disenchantment. Yet 


no literate American is unaware of the. 
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currency of the mood. No institution is 
exempted from Kharasch’s analogies, 
and none is exempt from his strictures 
against the institutional self-occupation 
and self-justification and against the in- 
stitutional irrelevance of truth, morality 
or purpose. The focus of his book is nega- 
tive; ifhe is partly and incisively right, he 
is also largely mistaken. 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
Director, Bureau of Governmental 
Research 
University of Maryland 


MATTHEW HOLDEN, JR. The Politics of 
the Black “Nation.” Pp. vii, 235., New 
York: Chandler, 1973. $5.95. . 

The White Man’s Burden. Pp. v, 284. 
New York: Chandler, 1973. $5.95. 


In these companion volumes of essays; 
Professor Holden weighs the rationality 
and irrationality of black-white relations, 
past, present and: impending, in the 
United States. The Politics of the Black 
“Nation”’—the term is meant to em- 
phasize the economic and cultural dis- 
tinctiveness of the races today—deals 
with the internal and external politics of 
the black community, and The White 
Man’s Burden, with racial policy and 
politics in the white community. Profes- 
sor Holden’s premise is that the races are 
interdependent, for better or for worse. 
They cannot turn their backs on one 
another for long. Their options are mis- 
understanding or understanding; mutual 
destruction or reconciliation, 

The Politics of the Black “Nation” 
examines a historical succession of ex- 
ternal strategies. Booker T. Washington’s 
acceptance of a role of client to influ- 
ential whites is treated sympatheti- 


- cally; the labors of W.E.B. DuBois and 


Martin Luther King, Jr., and others to 
induce whites to live up to their princi- 
ples, warmly; and separatism, from Mar- 
cus Garvey to Stokely Carmichael, icily. 

In a number of respects Professor Hol- 
den is an heir of the early DuBois—an 
elitist black intellectual addressing both 
races, straightforwardly critical of mis- 
guided members of both, eclectic, and 
hopeful. He expects leaders in the strug- 
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gle for black liberation to emerge as 
they have in the past from the black 
bourgeoisie, and equally unfashionably 
insists that they can and must forge links 
with white ethnics rather than spend 
themselves on proven friends and 
enemies among whites. 

Professor Holden’s unsentimental 
pragmatism is not designed to comfort 
anyone, least of all militants. He regards 
most efforts to bolster black power and 
pride as self-defeating: college students 
learning to man barricades win short- 
lived gratification at the expense of 
scientific and bureaucratic training; 
elementary school students in com- 
munity-controlled schools, absorbing 
the philosophy of Malcolm X, remain 
innocent of mathematics. Morale is im- 
portant, he concedes, but hardly as im- 
portant as coping with politics and the 
economy. In its pure form it is an irra- 
tional “politics of collective psychia- 
try’ —a spectator sport. It is no 
substitute for the acquisition and use of 
skills suited to a technological multira- 
cial society. 

Black culture, like black power, has its 
obstructive qualities, he argues. Its 
defiance, cynicism and fear, moralism, 
and Dionysian independence discour- 
age a sustained, coordinated attack on 
the problems of blacks in an unfriendly 
environment, The work to be done is un- 
dramatic: in education, capital forma- 
tion, income support, employment and 
equal treatment before the law, to begin 
with, supported by a black information 
network, black think tanks and a growing 
complement of black elected officials. 

In The White Man’s Burden Professor 
Holden assesses the capacity.of whites to 
contribute to racial peace. In this vol- 
ume, as in The Politics of the Black “Na- 
tion,” there is a balance of description 
and prescription, censure and praise, 
and pessimism and optimism, along 
with a fresh look at white liberals and 
college activists, white police, repara- 
tions for blacks, urban statehood and the 
danger of insurrection, to mention a few 
subjects. 

Neither volume is light reading. They 
are recommended to friends and skeptics 
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alike for their breadth and thoughtful- 
ness. 
ROBERT SICKELS 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


EMMETT JOHN HUGHES. The Living 
Presidency. Pp. 377. New York: Cow- 
‘ard,;McCann and Geoghegan, 1973. 
$10.50. 


I have always felt that presidential 
memoirs, collected papers and biog- 
raphies contained the most essential in- 
gredients for understanding the Ameri- 
can presidency. This is not because little 
else of value has been written on the 
presidency and certainly not because 
personalized accounts are an infallible 
guide to the actual facts of presidential 
conduct. It is, rather, because biographi- 
cal, and autobiographical accounts par- 
ticularly, are as close as we are ever 
likely to get to the facts as the presiden- 
tial personalities perceived them. And 
there is nothing clearer in Emmett John 
Hughes’s remarkable book than the mes- 
sage that the presidency is a highly per- 
sonalized office, whose energizing force 
lies in the personalities of its occupants, 
the opportunities they see for the exer- 
cise of presidential initiative and 
power, and their own predilections for 
shaping the office and their conduct 
within it. 

The everlasting virtue of this book 
—conveyed so well by its title—is that it 
comes alive with the presence of men 
who have occupied the presidential 
office. In its pages they are all rep- 
resented; those who adroitly guided the 
nation through crises, as well as those 
who artlessly plunged the nation into 
them. Hughes has combined a broad his- 
torical overview of the presidential office 
with a penetrating analysis of many of its 
occupants to produce an unmatched 
treatment of the American presidency. 

The book’s most significant contribu- 
tion is its treatment of the scope of con- 
temporary presidential power, particu- 
larly the president’s war powers, once 
called by Charles Beard, “the unex- 
plored and dark continent of American 
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government.” The territory has now 
been skillfully explored, with an effect 
that is at once both illuminating and 
absolutely chilling. Not only does a 
president have the opportunity to be “as 
big a man as he can,” as Wilson said, but 
he can also be, to use a contemporary ex- 
pression for belligerence, as bad a man as 
he can. Hughes recounts FDR seizing 
upon a relatively harmless incident be- 
tween an American ship and a German 
submarine in September, 1941, to de- 
liver a sabre-rattling address he had pre- 
pared months before, the effect of which, 
according to Samuel E. Morrison, was to 
pit the United States against Germany in 
de facto naval war on the Atlantic. 
Truman, convinced he was saving the 
world from its third conflagration, com- 
mitted American troups to Korea and in- 
formally advised a group of congres- 
sional leaders three days later. And 
Lyndon Johnson, emulating Roosevelt, 
used the flimsiest of pretexts and, it 
turned out, misrepresentation of facts, to 
extract the fateful senatorial resolution 
which delivered him the war in Vietnam 
he yearned to wage, even while cam- 
paigning in 1964 as the candidate of 
peace. 

Much though the citizenry may be ap- 
palled by the unwise or wrongful use of 
presidential power, or driven to scorn 
politics by the spectacle of scandal in the 
White House heaped upon a terribly 
costly and ignoble war provoked and pro- 
longed by the White House, we 
nevertheless cling to both the symbol 
and substance of a vigorous presidency 


as the chief hope for progress, prosperity ` 


and national greatness. In point of fact, it 
is hard to fault this judgment. Periods in 
American history of presidential eclipse 
offer no evidence of superior judgment 
or performance by other political institu- 
tions, either national, state or local. Nor 
does human history offer evidence that 
personal rights and liberties can be 
safeguarded adequately by an enfeebled 
government, or that a nation can long en- 
dure in a vacuum of leadership. We may 
be the victims of occasional exploitation 
by our own leaders, but the alternative is 
eternal exploitation by someone else’s 
leader. Hughes is quite correct when he 
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says that the most powerful weapon 
against abuse in the arsenal of a demo- 
cratic citizenry is their own capacity and 
will not to place, uncritically, their fates 
into the hands of anyone who happens to 
possess presidential authority; not to sur- 
render, unconditionally, control over 
their own government. The price of lib- 
erty, indeed, is eternal vigilance, and we 
need more books like The Living Presi- 
dency, which makes that point perfectly 
clear. 
EVERETT F. CATALDO 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton 


MARTIN E. MANTELL. Johnson, Grant, 
and the Politics of Reconstruction. Pp. 
xi, 209. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $9.00. 


Historians once treated the Recon- 
struction following the Civil War as a 
melodrama in which the blacks and their 
friends were the villains and the advo- 
cates of white supremacy were heroes. 
During the past few decades, revisionists 
have caused new interpretations to pre- 
vail with respect to practically all phases 
of the story. Until recently, however, two 
important topics have remained almost 
completely unrevised—the role of Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, both as general in chief 
from 1865 to 1869 and as president there- 
after, and the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. Grant has continued to be 
viewed as a rather confused and easily 
put-upon soldier who joined the Radi- 
cals out of anti-Johnson pique, and as an 
ineffectual president who deserves his 
classification, along with Warren G. 
Harding, as an outright failure in the 
White House. Johnson’s impeachment is 
still presented all too often as a vindic- 
tive move against an executive already 
reduced to powerlessness. 

That Grant is due for a startling re- 
habilitation is suggested by the tenor ofa 
Northern Illinois University conference, 
in April 1973, devoted to his career. Re- 
interpretation of the impeachment has 
been given impetus by Michael Les Ben- 
edict who, in The, Impeachment and 
Trial of Andrew Johnson (1973), argues 
that the action was justified because of 
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Johnson’s obstruction of the congres- 
sional program. 

Martin E. Mantell of the University of 
Arkansas, Pine Bluff, now furthers the re- 
interpretation of both themes in John- 
son, Grant, and the Politics of Recon- 
struction. In contrast to Benedict—who 
stresses Grant’s conservatism as a reason 
for his 1868 nomination—Mantell, on the 
basis of confidential correspondence, 
describes Grant as inwardly a convinced 
Radical from 1866 on, and attributes to 
him an important part in the shaping, as 
well as the enforcing, of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts. Like Benedict, Mantell sees 
impeachment as a success despite the 
acquittal, since the trial had the effect of 
lessening, if not eliminating, Johnson’s 
obstructionism. 

This rather slim volume, derived from 
the author’s doctoral dissertation on the 
election of 1868 and written under the 
supervision of Eric McKitrick at Colum- 
bia University, amounts to an interpre- 
tive essay or series of essays pointing the 
way to further study. As such, it is a 
worthwhile contribution and a conclu- 
sive, though not a fully buttressed, 
monograph. Careful editing would have 
saved the author from numerous and 
sometimes distracting gaucheries of 
style. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT 

University of North Carolina 

Greensboro 


WILSON CAREY MCWILLIAMS. The Idea 
of Fraternity in America. Pp. xiv, 695. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. $14.95. 


This is a history of the United 
States—not America—considered in 
terms of the conflict between liberalism 
and pluralism. Professor McWilliams 
holds that there is such a thing as hu- 
man nature and that humans cannot be 
satisfied by the individualism that the 
liberal tradition permits. Humans re- 
quire fraternity, and this is an essentially 
social term in a way that liberty and 
equality are not—these last two have 
physical analogues. He argues that 
fraternity requires “. . . intense inter- 
personal affection . . . is limited in 
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number of persons and social space 

. involves shared goals . . . con- 
sidered more important than ‘mere life’ 

. implies a tension with loyalty to 
society atlarge. . . .”” McWilliams gives 
impressive psychological historical 
analyses, and does this in a rich and 
exciting style. He has considered an 
enormous amount of material, and we 
are treated to an original study of 
most of the major periods and move- 
ments from the Puritans to the Black 
Panthers. The dominant interest is the 
matter of fraternity, gemeinschaft; the 
dominant delight is in seeing the limits 
and frustrations of the effort to re- 
duce the good life to the merely rational 
individual. “Rarely if ever has social sci- 
ence concerned itself with the positive 
role which groups or emotions can play 
in individual perception” (p. 56). Dis- 
cussions of the matter frequently ignore 
“. . . the possibility that the individual 
himself, not the group, is the greatest dis- 
torter of reality... . ” 

One particularly valuable part of 
McWilliams’ book is the way in which he 
combines literary criticism with politi- 
cal, religious and social history. He anal- 
yzes Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman and 
Mark Twain as well as John Winthrop, 
Jonathan Edwards, Jefferson, Emerson, 
Bellamy, the Roosevelts, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and so forth. He stops for an ex- 
tended study when he finds an author 
saying something like: “‘ . man 
works only for his fellow man... ” 
(Thurman Arnold). And he never takes 
“mass” goals as substitutes for “fraternal 
instincts.” Of course, his standards are so 
rigorous that he finds almost no success- 
ful examples of fraternity in our history. 
When we seem to have it, as with the 
Black Panthers, we learn that their com- 
munity feelings come from the need to 
oppose outsiders and not from purely 
fraternal, internal objectives. 

There are unsupported snap judg- 
ments along the way. “Dresden, 
Hiroshima, the Cold War: these are the 
natural children of the New Deal.” Chil- 
dren, natural or otherwise, are not inevit- 
able; when they occur we want to know 
the mechanism and the parentage. 
McWilliams’ history ends pessimisti- 
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cally because while “fraternity is a need 
of man... there is no simple tactic 
which can produce brotherhood . . . 
under modern conditions” (p. 93). I 
have some petty complaints about his 
‘concept of human nature and the role 
of fraternity. He is vague and impres- 
sionistic, but no one is any better at this 
stage. An exciting and useful history. 
SIDNEY AXINN 

Department of Philosophy 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Howarp N. MEYER. The Amendment 
That Refused To Die. Pp. ix, 252. Rad- 
nor, Pa.: Chilton, 1973. $7.95. 


This book provides a good account of 
the struggle for civil rights in the United 
States. Mr. Meyer’s thesis is that 
the Constitution has been twice made: 
first, in Philadelphia in 1787 and includ- 
ing the first eight amendments; second, 
in 1868 with the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. “The original Con- 
stitution,” the author holds, “was the 
fruit of a revolution . . . the second 
American constitution [Fourteenth 
Amendment] was an attempt to consoli- 
date” the revolution engendered by the 
war between the states. 

The second constitution, however, 
was subject to betrayal by the United 
States Supreme Court—the Civil Rights 
cases, the Slaughterhouse cases, Palko v. 
Connecticut, and the like. Hence a third 
‘revolution, “begun by blacks, and often 
the burden was carried by them alone,” 


` became necessary, the aim being “to 


bring about a return to the [second] con- 
stitution.” Mr. Meyer writes: “The third 
American revolution has been won on 
paper; it seems remote from accom- 
plishment in deed. The question that 
every American must ask himself is 
whether or not the return to the Con- 
stitution has taken place too late.” 
Overlooking certain of Mr. Meyer's 
pronouncements regarding the rebel- 
lion of the colonies and the adoption of 
the Constitution, my chief complaint is 
his uncritical acceptance of Mr. Justice 
Black’s history ofthe framing ofthe Four- 
teenth Amendment, to support the in- 
corporation of the entire Bill of Rights as 
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restraints upon the States. Mr. Meyer de- 
clares: “Never has a Supreme Court 
opinion been freighted with such a con- 
vincing array of historical evidence as 
that which was offered by Justice Black _ 
in the appendix to his 1947 dissent in the. 

case of Adamson v. California.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Black’s view was challenged by 
Charles Fairman, one of America’s out- 
standing constitutional historians, in the 
December, 1949, issue of the Stanford 
Law Review. After'a long and detailed 
study of the sources, Professor Fairman 
concludes: “In his [Mr. Black’s] conten- 
tion that Section I [of the Fourteenth 
Amendment] was intended and under- 
stood to impose Amendments I to VIII 
upon the states, the record of history is 
overwhelmingly against him.” I wish 
that Mr. Meyer had devoted at least a 
chapter to an attempt to answer Professor - 
Fairman. 

Though I agree that the recent court 
decisions regarding race relations were 
long overdue, their base might well have 
been other thana possibly questionable 
reading of history. 

There are a few minor objections. The 
title is confusing. When I was invited to 
review this book I had no inkling as to 
which amendment Mr. Meyer had in 
mind. After all, there are many amend- 
ments and, other than the Eighteenth 
Amendment, they appear to be alive, 
some of them kicking. 

Mr. Meyer has provided the. reader 
with no footnotes precisely indicating 
his sources. Also, there is no index and 
this omission limits the book’s useful- 
ness. At the risk of revealing a cranky 
side to an otherwise compassionate na- 
ture, I object to calling the Fourteenth | 
Amendment, “Big Fourteen.” - 

C. GORDON Post 

Wells College 

Aurora 

New York 


JAMES C. Mour. The Radical Republi- 
cans and Reform in New York during 
Reconstruction. Pp. xv, 300. Ithaea, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1973. 
$12.50. 


In this book, Professor Mohr has un- 
dertaken a commendable task. Dissatis- 
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fied with the excessive attention paid 
by historians to the effect: of Recon- 
struction on the South and southern 
states, Professor Mohr turns the histori- 
cal spotlight on the North, specifically 


New York state. He sets out to answer the | 


pertinent question: What were the Radi- 
cals’ policies at home? 

His treatment of Reconstruction pole 
tics in New York is not the first, however. 
In 1913, Homer A. Stebbins, a Dunning 
student, published A Political History of 
the State of New York, 1865-1869. 
Although more than half a century old, 
this work is still useful. But Mohr de- 
cidedly improves on it by showing that 
Governor Reuben Fenton and his 
radical-reform coalition were not merely 
Republican precursors of the Democratic 
Boss Tweed, but initiated significant 
civil and institutional reform during the 


immediate post-Civil War period. New 


York Radical legislators, for example, 
studied penal reform, created the Board 
of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities, worried about proper housing 
and fire protection and began various 
metropolitan changes. Their lack of suc- 


cess, claims Mohr, was not flagging zeal: 


or crumbling idealism but loss of legisla- 
tive control after 1867 and the emer- 
gence of the Tweed element. It was 
then, and only then, argues Mohr, that 
the New York Republican party— 
including its Radical remnants— 
turned to business for support and 
money, avidly sought federal patronage 
and gradually came under the control of 
Roscoe Conkling. 

There will be those who will claim that 
Mohr exaggerates the importance of 
general societal and political reform as a 
factor in Radical politics between 1865 
and 1867, and that he makes too neat a 
distinction between the radical reform 
coalition of Fenton and what follows. 
Others will be skeptical of Mohrs em- 
phasis on the racial issue—mainly in- 
volving suffrage—as the critical issue in 
the Radical coalition’s ultimate defeat. 
Even so, Mohr has unquestionably made 
a sound contribution to Reconstruction 
history and to an understanding of New 
York state politics. 

ROBERT K. MURRAY 

Pennsylvania State University 
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BERNARD W. SHEEHAN. Seeds of Ex- 
tinction: Jeffersonian Philanthropy 
and the American Indian. Pp: xii, 301. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1973. $11.95. -> 


In 1791 Timothy Pickering remarked 
to a tribal gathering: “There are some. 
white men who do not love you” (p. 267). 
Though the understatement undoubt- 
edly shocked none of his listeners and is 
as appropriate today as it was then, it 
does capsulize a major theme in the sor- 
did chapter of white American-Indian re-_ 
lations. If anything, the ever-increasing 
number of scholars devoting their ener- 
gies to native American scholarship has 
reinforced this truism by re-evaluating 
past myths, researching topics long neg- 
lected and broadening understanding of 
the lengths to which white Americans - 


‘went to eradicate Indianness. And yet, 


along the way from 1492 to 1973, there 
were influential people who tried to stem 
the tide of Indian degeneration by offer- 
ing integration and then separation, as a 
civilized alternative. It isthese people, at 
least those who lived during the Jeffer- 
sonian era, who intrigued Sheehan and 
earned his scholarly attention. 

It is difficult to bring a new and fresh 
approach to a subject that has provoked 
thousands of published words by a 
myriad of previous historians, but 
Sheehan has done just that and more.’ 
He approached his task as if no historian 
before him had offered a clear picture of 
the strivings of Jeffersonian philan- 
thropists to raise Indians from barbarism 
to civilization by forcing them to aban- 
don the hunter-warrior culture, forsake 
their tribal order and renounce com- 
munal ownership of land. The end result 
is a masterpiece that will stand for dec- 
ades to come, not because it is without 
defect but because it adds new dimen- 
sions to a topic that heretofore has been 
used to explain American benevolence 
or to ridicule the idiocy of closet 
philosophers. But Sheehan proves that 
the utterances and efforts of the philan-- 
thropists were significant and should be 
contemplated by thoughtful scholars. 
Also, he shows clearly the impact of 
Comte de Buffon’s environmental utter- 
ances on America’s first generation of 
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political leaders. Buffon, and other 
Europeans, cut the Jeffersonians to the 
‘quick by predicting that whites would 
fail to prosper in America because of a 
“mysterious flaw” in the continent. To 
prove their case, the Europeans used the 
. savage Indian as a prime example of what 
an unsuitable environment does to 
human beings. No self-respecting 
American intellect could fail to accept 
Buffon’s challenge and, among other 
things, the Jeffersonians intensified their 
efforts to civilize native Americans. 
Though they failed miserably to achieve 
the goal, Sheehan did not fail in-his effort 
to examine the topic and to explain the 
-extent of the failure. For that reason, 
above all others, the book deserves to be 
read and contemplated. 

The bibliography in Seeds of Extinc- 
tion is less than useful; it does not con- 
tain most of the better secondary sources 
on the subject. On the other hand, 
Sheehan’s footnotes are impressive and 
show full use of available major and 
minor collections and contemporary 
publications, and he is eminently fair in 
his handling of this material. After all is 
said and done, he is not sure what the 
Jeffersonians achieved in Indian affairs. 
He readily admits that their efforts were 
doomed to failure, not because they 
lacked sincerity or vigor but because 
most whites refused “to accept the In- 
dians, civilized or not, as part of the white 
man’s world” (p. 241), and because 
“tribesmen never quite lost perception 
of themselves as Indians” (p. 267). The 
firstreason is shameful; the second is not. 

ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, Jr. 

Department of History 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City 


SYDNEY NATHANS. Daniel Webster and 
Jacksonian Democracy. Pp. 249. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $10.50. 


Daniel Webster, long dormant in 
historiography’s graveyard, has been the 
subject of several recent monographie 
studies. This new-found interest in 
Webster may be the result of a fascina- 
tion with what Professor Nathans offers as 
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a basic theme: Webster was a genuine 
“misfit” in the politics of the Jacksonian 
period, An antagonist toward political 
parties and a believer in government by 
gentlemen, Webster was compelled, so 
Nathans argues, to accommodate himself 
to the changing currents in American 
politics. He was not altogether success- 
ful in this regard; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

The author sympathetically traces 
Webster’s career from 1828 through the 
defeat of Henry Clay in 1844. Nathans’ 
efforts to connect Webster with Jackson- 
ian democracy are best seen in the first 
two chapters in which the Webster- 
Jackson flirtation during the nullification 
controversy and Webster’s dreams for a 
constitutional union party are discussed. 
As Nathans points out, the unusual al- 
liance between these two men was 
short-lived, because Van Buren was anx- 
ious to break it up and because the bank 
issue served as an obstacle to any sort of 
permanent entente. 

In the remaining eight chapters, the 
focus shifts to the Webster-Clay partner- 
ship and rivalry. The author notes the 
irony of Webster, who had little faith in 
political parties, being forced to embrace 
partisan politics in order to advance his 
own presidential aspirations. The un- 
pleasant fact that both Webster and Clay 
were denied the Whig nomination on the 
1840 ticket merely compounded this 
irony. Whig successes in 1840, followed 
by the sudden death of Harrison and 
elevation of Tyler in 1841, generated 
additional Webster-Clay antagonisms. 

There is a noticeable tinge of pathos in 
Nathans’ story of Webster’s Cabinet 
days. Webster bravely embarked upon 
the unrewarding task of reconciling his 
party to Tyler’s program, once more dem- 
onstrating his desire to minimize party 
feelings. Meanwhile, Clay busily fanned 
the flames of resentment against the 
president and also nurtured the seeds of 
his own political ambitions. Webster 
stubbornly clung to his Cabinet post, 
only to be rebuffed by the. Whigs and 
eventually by Tyler himself. Such were 
the rewards ofa peacemaker in the Whig 
family. f 

The book closes somewhat somberly, 
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Webster’s achievements in diplomacy af- 
fording the only relief to an otherwise 
bleak picture. By concluding with 1844 
rather than 1852, Nathans perhaps over- 
emphasizes the Webster-Clay rivalry 
and the Webster-as-a-political-anachron- 
ism themes. Moreover, this well-written 
and sound book suffers from an un- 
fortunate title, since the Webster-Jack- 
sonian democracy connection receives 
relatively minor attention. 
PAUL H. BERGERON 

Department of History 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 


HAROLD ORLANS. Contracting for 
Knowledge. Pp. 286. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. No price. 


This book is an outcrop of earlier 
groundwork done by Orlans in 1966, 
when he conducted a staff inquiry for 
proposed governmental subcommittee 
hearings to be held by the Research and 
Technical Programs Subcommittee on 
Governmental Operations, chaired by 
Representative Henry S. Reuss of Wis- 
consin. The original data base for some of 
the content of the present volume is con- 
tained in an earlier four volume work 
entitled: The Use of Social Research in 
Federal Domestic Programs (1967), di- 
rect result of Orlan’s earlier efforts for 
the subcommittee which subsequently 
disbanded in 1969. 

Orlans states forthrightly the central 
purpose of the volume; but conceivably 
there are also other purposes, purpor- 
tedly less central, that intrique him. He 
states that the central purpose of the book 
is to assess the “value and limitations of 
the knowledge yielded by applied social 
research ... [and] . . . an additional 
purpose is to subject the claims of social 
scientists to the same critical scrutiny 
which they are accustomed to apply to 
others.” This purpose—or these 
purposes—is also bound up with the so- 
cial scientists’ unconvincing position on 
objectivity, as well as the contention by 
Orlans that “a fundamental function of 
social science is not to attain an unattain- 
able certainty but rather to foster a sense 
of confidence in the midst of uncer- 
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tainty.” Therefore, while subscribing to 
the distinction between basic—others 
call it pure: knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge—and applied research, Or- 
lans states that his objectives lie with the 
latter, yet often enough spends his time 
writing about issues closely aligned with 
the former. Those who read the preface 
of this book too closely would perhaps 
not be encouraged to proceed further: to 


. be candid, it is theoretically muddled 


and obscure. 

Some of the rest of the volume is re- 
lated to Orlans’ stated central purposes, 
and some of it is not. Part 1, which dis- 
cusses the politica] views of social scien- 
tists, associations and the “‘unimpres- 
sive” efforts of the latter to develop codes 
of ethics, is theoretically related to the 
objectivity/subjectivity dilemma rather 
than the value and limitations of applied 
research. In part 2, using the Reuss data, _ 
Orlans concludes that scholars conclude 
that they have little responsibility to 
governmental funding agencies. Part 3 
examines who gets funds, what free- 
doms—to publish—are associated 
with them, and what attempts have been 
made to assess the quality of research. 
This part is tangentially related to the 
preface’s stated central purposes. The 
theme of part 4, on the “Uses of Social 
Research,” hinges on the political at- 
titudes of researchers in implementing 
research results or on practical observa- 
tions concerning the organization of 
knowledge. This latter chapter (chapter 
12) is, in this reviewer's estimation, one 
of the more thought provoking in the 
book. The last chapter attempts to bridge 
the gap between public policy and “good # 
empirical and theoretical research:” the 
latter’s excellence, if it continues to be 
“subjectivized,” turns “feeble knowl- 


-edge into reeds of belief.” 


To say that this book “subject[s] the . 
claims of social scientists to the same crit- 
ical scrutiny which they are accustomed 
to apply to others” is to overstate the 
case. The data and the theoretical 
framework of this book are much too slip- 
shod for that. This is not to say that there 
are not insightful and polemically pro- 
vocative suggestions to be found here. — 
But they would have perhaps found a 
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more ready audience had they been pub- 
lished individually in journals of opin- 
ion. 
EDWARD L. SUNTRUP 
Department of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


GEORGE N. RAINSFORD. Congress and 
Higher Education in the Nineteenth 

~ Century. Pp. xi, 156. Knoxville, Tenn.: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1972. 
$6.95. 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY. Universities for 
All: International Perspectives on 
Mass Higher Education. Pp. xv, 158. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 
1973. $8.50. . i 


We are approaching an age of mass col- 
lege attendance for the world’s most ad- 
vanced industrial nations. Rainsford fo- 
~ cuses on one aspect of the subject—the 
development of federal support for 
higher education in this country, particu- 
larly during the nineteenth century. 
Bereday’s stage is much broader, gird- 
ling the earth’s northern hemisphere. He 
addresses himself primarily to burgeon- 
_ ingadvanced education in four industrial 
_ countries—the United States, Canada, 
the USSR and Japan—contrasting their 
growth patterns, and the problems aris- 
ing out of that growth, with those of in- 
dustrial Western Europe. 

Both authors offer impressive creden- 
tials as authorities in their respective 
areas of endeavor. A trained historian, 
college professor and college adminis- 
trator, Rainsford manifests considerable 
+ Skill in locating relevant information, 
analyzing its significance and placing it 
in proper context. A former Polish caval- 
ryman and British paratrooper, Bereday 
earned advanced degrees here and in 
England. Now a professor of compara- 
tive education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, he has taught in 
Japan, the USSR and Canada, and he 
boasts an extensive background of writ- 
ing and editing in that area. In Universi- 
ties for All he has brought to bear much 
of his first hand knowledge in a cross- 
national appraisal of the “reverberations 
and consequences of [growths in enroll- 


ments] within North America, the USSR, ° 
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and Japan in contrast to Europe.” He has 
also made extensive use of recent re- 
search in this area, sponsored by the 
Organization for Economic Develop- 
ment and Cooperation (OE DC). Bereday 
originally sought to learn how other in- 
dustrial nations were adapting American 
precedents in mass education to their 
own needs, but the pivot of comparison 
often swings to the USSR, Japan and 
Canada as well.. 

Limitations of space foreclose the pos- 
sibility of offering more than brief glimp- 
ses of the contents of either volume. In 
general, Rainsford has addressed himself 
to two problems: how federal aid to ad- 
vanced education in this country started, 
and where it is going. He concentrates 
chiefly on the disappointments of early 
American statesmen, who envisioned a 
genuinely national system of education, 
growing support for locally controlled 
education from the proceeds of land 
sales, gradual conversion of that support 
into annual, tax-based grants, the estab- 
lishment of land grant colleges following 
the Morrill Act of 1862 and the vast im- 
pact of these colleges on American life, 
and the origins of categorical grants in, 
the Hatch Act of 1887 and the Morrill Act 
of 1890. Historians usually date the first 
categorical grants about a quarter of a 
century later. Rainsford presents a per- 
suasive case for placing these earlier 
measures in this category. 


Bereday places major emphasis on the 
impact of mass admissions on institu- 
tions of advanced education. He is 
primarily concerned with expanding op- 
portunities for the culturally disadvan- 
taged, raising a broad spectrum of post- 
secondary institutions to equal status and 
equal curricular levels with traditional 
universities, converting university “re- 
publics” into “democracies” —recogniz- 
ing “junior staff power and student 
power’—and university responsiveness 
to public opinion. 

Both books may make substantial con- 
tributions to their respective spheres of 
interest. One feason has been indicated 
above. Their authors have disclosed a 


liberal rather than a narrow interpreta- 


tion of the scope of their subject matter; 
both place the subjects of their inquiries 


- 
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into a broad historical context. Rainsford, 
for example, does not confine his narra- 
tive to the enactment of national laws, or 
to Congressional debates that preceded 
their passage. He also reveals the forces 
that impelled Congress to act on these 
measures, such as sectional interests, 
which often clashed, and the activities of 
pressure groups. He also provides a rich 
array of background materials, probing 
such subjects as the English system of 
higher education in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the modifications ofthat system that 
arose out of the colonial experience, the 
progress of science in nineteenth cen- 
tury America, the influence of science on 
the founding of the land grant colleges, 
and the interaction of science, technol- 
ogy and those colleges on American 
agriculture. ` 

History illuminates the past, helps ex- 
plain the present and takes us to the 
threshold of the future. Rarely, if ever, 
does it offer a full and clearcut guide to 
that future. It is not surprising, then, that 
Rainsford’s exposition of the past record 
of federal aid is much fuller and more 
explicit than his projections of things to 
come. i 

Bereday is not nearly as inhibited, 
partly because his predictions about the 
future course of higher education tend to 
reflect his political and social views. 
When he advocates “open admissions” 
to colleges, for example, he espouses one 
side in a vehement debate now taking 
place on the results of a policy of this 
kind in the City University of New York, 
Bereday is justifiably proud of the in- 
sights he offers in this area, based on 
“comparative evidence.” Others might 
argue, however, that direct, first-hand 
evidence of the results of open admis- 
sions could be more cogent than 
analogies with the experience of nations 
across the seas. In any event, a scholar’s 
first duty is not merely to proclaim eter- 
nal verities, but to set forth his views, 
regardless of the possibility of adverse 
criticism. That is the path that eventually 
discloses new truths. 

-FREDERICK SHAW 
Bureau Head, Bureau of 
Educational Program Research 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 
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JAMES L. SUNDQUIST. Dynamics of the 
Party System: Alignment and Realign- 
ment of Political Parties in the 
United States. Pp. x, 388. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1973. 
$8.95. 


In his third major probe of relation- 
ships between aspiration and practice in 
vital dimensions of the American gov- 
ernmental system—his earlier studies 
were of Making Federalism Work (1969) 
and Politics and Policy: The Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson Years (1968)— 
James Sundquist has synthesized 
comprehensive historical data within ra- 
tional and sophisticated theoretical con- 
texts, in order to evaluate and predict 
directions of political party realignment. 

As in the earlier works, Sundquist 
makes superb use here of the formidable 
research resources available through 
Brookings. This project was assisted, 
also, by data from The Inter-University 
Consortium For Political Research at the 
University of Michigan. It is far more, 
however, than a compilation and explica- 
tion of material gathered by others; 
Sundquist thinks, writes and challenges 
with trenchancy, precision, and original- 
ity. l 
As the title of the first chapter, “Party 
Realignment: What? When? How?” 
makes clear, his desire to reach to the 
core of political reality has a Lasswellian 
ring in its invocation of gut questions. 
Sundquist intersperses chapters on 
theory with distillations of relevant data, 
as he reviews alignments and realign- 
ments over a 140 year span. Scholarly 
depth, factual precision and careful 
documentation in citing the extensive 
literature and preparing illustrative 
charts and tables make this 388 page vol- 
ume an invaluable new reference source 
for students of politics. 

The primary strength ofthe book is not 
as an analytical museum with modern 
decor for exhibiting the past, but rather 
as an interpretive resource center cor- 
relating trends and patterns from the past 
in order to develop predictive guidelines 
for the future. Ten chapters deal with 
historical essences, such as the realign- 
ment of the 1850s, agrarian revolt and the 
rise of populism and the “aftershocks of 
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the New Deal earthquake.” The three 
opening chapters establish Sundquist’s 
diagnostic framework and develop five 
“hypothetical scenarios” keynoting 
struggles for power that can produce 
realignment within the major parties. 
Chapters 13 and 14 then amplify his his- 
torical findings through formulation and 
discussion of sixteen hypotheses about 
realignment, along with reemphasis on 
the dynamic and multidimensional qual- 
ities of the party system. 

All of these can be considered pre- 
ludes to the last three chapters that lead 
the reader, in some sixty-seven pages, 
through the post-New Deal “crosscut- 
ting issues” and into today’s and 
tomorrow’s realignment potentialities. 
Despite the growth of independent voter 

attitudes reflected in voters’ self- 
identification and in ticket splitting 
since the 1960s, including the exodus of 
some ten million eligible voters from 
formal] identification with the major par- 
ties, Sundquist believes that “the head- 
long march toward decomposition that 
marked the late 1960’s will be checked 
and even reversed,” at least in the short 
run, and that “most of those who ceased 
identifying with one or the other major 
party in the recent turmoil will re- 
identify.” 

The one oversight in the volume froma 
reviewer's vantage point, as the sur- 
realism of Watergate pervades recent 
politics, is its pristine rationality. Sund- 
quist obviously sees policy issues as the 
key factors in party alignments. Psy- 
chological manipulation, dirty tricks 
and outright falsehoods perpetuated 
through mass infusions of unrecorded 
money are alien to his analytic reper- 
toire. In short, Sundquist posits con- 
tinuity of a political party system molded 
by and responsive to the concerns of the 
American people rather than to the “end 
justifies the means” machinations of a 
reelection committee cabal. The author’s 
neglect of this sleazy realm serves as a 
hallmark of his commitment to an open 
and democratically responsive party sys- 


`. tem. 


VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM 
Northwestern University 
Chicago 
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GERRY D. BREWER. Politicians, Bureau- 
crats, and the Consultant. Pp. 291. 
New York: Basic Books, 1973. $12.50. 


Gerry D. Brewer's book, Politicians, 
Bureaucrats, and the Consultant, is, 
like many scholarly books, misnamed. 
Instead of exploring the broad and 
somewhat vague subject of its title, this 
book focuses quite narrowly on the uses 
and abuses of simulation techniques and 
model-building as means for solving con- 
temporary urban problems. Not all con- 
sultants are model-builders, and cer- 
tainly not all social science model- 
builders wish to try to earn their livings 
by applying simulation methods to day- 
by-day urban problems. Yet, as Brewer 
notes, there is a strong tendency to be- 
lieve that a model without practical ap- 
plications must not be very successful 
and that acommunity not using the latest 
techniques to solve its diverse problems 
must not be very up to date. 

The first ninety-six pages contain a 
truly outstanding discussion of simula- 
tion. Brewer begins with a general 
analysis of models as “views of the 
world,” Then, he takes up four areas of 
evaluation: theoretical appraisal, tech- 
nical appraisal, ethical appraisal and 
pragmatic appraisal. The material is pre- 
sented in a very clear, succinct manner, 
and the substantive questions raised and 
discussed penetrate to the very heart of 
the model-building enterprise. This re- 
viewer would like to urge the author and 
publisher to make this section of the 
book available in a low cost paperback 
edition for classroom use immediately, 

The second half of the book presents 
two examples of simulations gone 
wrong—the attempts by the cities of San 
Francisco and Pittsburgh to generate 
urban decision models as part of their 
respective Community Renewal Pro- 
grams. Though the particulars of the case 
studies are different in several important 
ways, the message from each is essen- 
tially the same—the community was sold 
a bill of goods by a consulting firm, and 
the consulting firm and its distinguished 
array of academic advisors failed to pro- 
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duce. Unfortunately, these case studies 
are somewhat difficult to follow in their 
complexity and detail due to the author’s 
rather choppy style and disjointed or- 
Pariana pattern. Perhaps the prob- 
em is merely the contrast between the 
highly successful presentation of the 
general or theoretical material in the first 
part of the book and the more descriptive 
character of the second part. 

In sum, Politicians, Bureaucrats, and 
the Consultant ought to be added to the 
list of required reading for all students 
and practitioners of urban planning and 
for all social science methodologists. 

JOSEPH ZIKMUND 

Albion College 

Michigan 


RICHARD E. FLATHMAN. The Practice of 
Political Obligation. Pp. xxvii, 334. 
New York: Atheneum, 1972. $12.95. 


What particularly distinguishes Flath- 
man’s work-—-as well as his previous 
book, The Public Interest, (John Wiley 
and Sons, 1966)—is his combination 
of careful language analysis in the 
Oxford tradition with a serious substan- 
tive concern with certain normative as- 
pects of political theory. He steers a mid- 
dle course between those who would re- 
duce problems raised by propositions 
about political obligation to verbal or, at 
best, cognitive issues about reason and 
intention, on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, the positivists with their in- 
evitable tendency to study phenomena 
of human interaction as if they merely 
amounted to regularities in behavior. 

This book is a critical study of the prac- 
tice of political obligation, which oper- 
ates, writes Flathman, “only if men 
choose or decide to do or refrain from 
doing certain actions because they be- 
lieve that there are good reasons for 
accepting and obeying or rejecting and 
disobeying rules that require or forbid 
those actions” (p. xv; his emphases). 
Flathman tells us that Plato, Hobbes and 
other great theorists of the past have 
been concerned with how to bring about 
political stability by promoting obedient 
behavior, namely, nonreflective, habit- 
ual obedience, by way of myths and 
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authority. But he argues that such be- 
havior is apt to lead not to stability but to 
static, and therefore brittle, precarious 
social orders. 

The author’s substantive position 
evolves through a careful analysis ofcon- 
cepts of “rule” and of types of rules gov- 
erning political action in contrast to rules 
governing behavior, and rules that do 
both (chaps. 2—4); and, of course, by way 
of a thorough investigation of “consent,” 
“obligation,” and “freedom,” as well as 
types of practices referred to by alternate 
uses of these key concepts (chaps. 5 and 
6). The two concluding chapters outline 
a general rule-utilitarian position, in 
qualified opposition to the long tradition 
of theories of implied consent as 
justification for political obligation. 

Space limitations make it impossible 
to convey the full dimensions of 
Flathman’s achievement; neither can I 
properly develop my disagreements 
with him. The concluding chapter in- 
cludes an illuminating exposition of and 
commentary on the Socratic argument in 
the Crito, the essence of which is con- 
trasted to Hobbes’s interest-based obli- 
gation theory. Socrates comes out the 
winner. To Flathman, the Crito still pro- 
vides the most satisfactory argument to 
justify the practice of political obligation 
in reasonably well-ordered states. 

What I miss most in the book is a clear 
humanist vision, as well as a sense of the 
real world in which we live. Flathman 
defends principled civil disobedience, 
but in the interest of stability rather than 
the humanity of the oppressed. His posi- 
tion is cogently critical, even of the ar- 
gument in the Crito—Flathman ends up 
a step or two to the left of Socrates—but 
strikes me as profoundly uncritical in the 
larger sense, in that he has little to say to 
those of us who care deeply for justice 
but have shed the democratic illusion, 
and indeed have come to see the Ameri- 
can political-economic system as the 
principal obstacle to justice in the mod- 
ern world. Is there no higher ground for 
political obligation than the alleged re- 
quirements of that deceptive mirage, the 
modern democratic state?. 

CHRISTIAN BAY 

University of Toronto 
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CATHARINE HUGHES. Plays, Politics, 
and Polemics. Pp. xv, 194. New York: 
Drama Book Specialists, 1973. $7.95. 


In order to have any real influence and 
in order to be an instrument for political 
change, political theater must lead and 
not follow. Although she is not at all sure 
‘that the theater can fill this role, 
Catharine Hughes argues in this new 
book: that contemporary American and 
European protest theater, by ignoring 
_ any possibility of doubt, has consistently 
failed; failed as polemic in that it has 
failed to change minds, and failed also as 
good theater. 

Ms. Hughes is drama critic for the New 
York weekly, America, and American 
Theater Critic for Plays and Players 
(London) as well as contributor to a 
number of prominent publications. 

To present her argument, the author 
has organized her book into three parts, 
with a brief introduction and a brief con- 
cluding chapter. Each part consists of a 
series of critical essays, and each essay, 
with the exception of the first, deals with 
a single political play. In all, some 
twenty-two plays are discussed. 

The plays covered in part I all concern 
American domestic controversies such as 
McCarthyism; the J. Robert Oppen- 
“-heimer affair; the Rosenbergs’ trial, 
and civil rights. Plays evaluated include 
Feiffer’s Little Murders, God Bless, and 
The Whitehouse Murder Case; Arthur 

Miller's The Crucible; Donald Freed’s 
Inquest; Heinar Kipphardt’s In the Mat- 
ter of J. Robert Oppenheimer; Richard 
Wesley’s The Black Terror; Charles 
Gordone’s No Place to be Somebody, and 
Arthur Kopit’s Indians. 

Part 2 discusses plays with a war 
theme. For these critiques, Ms. Hughes 
has chosen Sean O’Casey’s The Silver 
Tassie; David Rabe’s The Basic Training 
of Pavlo Hummel; Daniel Berrigan’s The 
Trial -of the Cattonsville Nine; Peter 
‘Weiss’s Viet Nam Discourse; Joseph 
Heller’s We Bombed in New Haven; 
Stanley R. Greenberg’s Pueblo, and 
Ralph Hochhuth’s Soldiers. 

Part 3 is miscellany entitled “Other 
Controversies,” which also examines 
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plays dealing with controversial figures 

such as Pius XII, Hammarskjöld and Ber- 

tolt Brecht. The plays considered are 

Ralph Hochhuth’s The Deputy; Peter 

Weiss’s drama of the atrocities of Au- 

schwitz, The Investigation; Robert: 
Shaw’s The Man in the Glass Booth; 

Peter Weiss’s Trotsky in Exile; Conor 
Cruise O’Brien’s Murderous Angels, and 
Gunter Grass’s The :Plebians Rehearse 

the Uprising. 

It is Ms. Hughes’s thesis that most 
playwrights in the contemporary theater 
of controversy lack either the genius or 
the vision to transform their protests into 
art—that they speak only to the con- 
verted with the “oversimplification of 
the propogandist rather than with the 
power of illumination possessed by the 
true creative artist. ” By excluding 
even the possibility. that there may be 
another side to a question dealt with in a 
play, the potential to convince and 
change minds is lost. And by exluding 
doubt, too often the very conflict that is 
the essence of good drama is also ex- 
cluded. Of the plays discussed, only in 
The Basic Training of Pavlo Hummel 
does the author find a play that really 

“works—has impact—not through a de- 
nunciation of the American role in Viet 
Nam, but because it recognizes that war 
does have a lure for men, that they kill 
and are willing to kill for complex and 
varied reasons.” 

Ms. Hughes is a good drama critic, and 
she makes her case effectively, insofar as 
the dramatic failures are concerned. So- 
cial scientists may be less satisfied, in 
that little attempt is made to provide hard 
external evidence that these plays have 
failed to convince anyone or even have ` 
impact, Her case rests more upon 
definition of what a good polemic should 
be. While the same analytic points are 
made with each play examined and some 
cross references are included, the social 
scientist will also be disappointed that 
overall analytic continuity is sparse and 
that no developmental transitionals con- 
nect one critical review to the next. One 
is left with the impression that the book’s 
organization came about quite by chance 
and that it would have made little differ- 
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ence in which order any of the parts or 
essays appeared. Nevertheless, each 
essay is well worth reading for its own 
sake. 
THOMAS M. WATTS 
Dean, School of Behavioral 
Sciences 
California State College 
Bakersfield 


LUTHER P. GERLACH and VIRGINIA H. 
Hine. Lifeway Leap: The Dynamics 
of Change in America. Pp. 332. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1973. $12.50. ` 


This work is an attempt to explain so- 
cial change in contemporary America in 
terms of a social-evolutionary, rather 


than a simple linear model. To this end, ` 


a series of distinctions between develop- 
mental and revolutionary change is in- 
‘ troduced. Developmental change, un- 
derstood on an almost Spencerian model, 
is fundamental and can come about only 
through a considerable passage of time. 
In distinction to this,. revolutionary 
change is seen as an only momentary 
overturning of given existing situations; 
to be correctly understood it must be fit 
into a long-term developmental move- 
ment. While revolutionary action at- 
tempts to effect changes in the patterns of 
, human existence, only developmental or 
evolutionary change can actually be suc- 
cessful in this regard. Thus it is the latter 
which is the real'fruition of the former’s 
aspirations. i = 
Through a series of examples, of which 
those dealing with the ecology move- 
ment are especially interesting, the au- 
thors attempt to show that change, while 
possibly initiated by antiestablishment 
groups, is most often taken over by the 
establishment in reaction to initial pro- 
tests. The end result is that, while both 
protestors and those protested against 
work together to bring about essential 
modifications in the system, in the long 
run change is to be credited primarily to 
the conservative or middle of the road 


groups who really control the social ap- | 


paratus. While there is little that is 
theoretically new in this thesis, the au- 
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thors’ detailed examples in specific lim- 
ited cases do shed some light on the 
actual workings of such processes in the 
realm of practice. 

The authors’ claim to having created 
“conceptual tools which can be used to 
interpret what is happening and to form a 
basis for the uniquely human capacity to 


‘evaluate and choose” is, however, 


another matter. The equation of social 
evolution (development) with vague ren- 
derings of the theories of biological 
evolution is, while often repeated, never 
adequately justified. And while it ap- 
pears that the basis of the proffered 
theory is a simple assertion ofa cause and 
effect chain, no firm grip on the funda- 
mental causes is ever established. Also 
quite questionable is the authors’ deci- 
sion to limit their discussion ‘of revolu- 
tion to simple agitation and the realm of 
immediate political action—-a move 
which naturally makes revolutionaries 
either idle dreamers or actors in the 
realm of the irrelevant. Two rather 
shocking examples of this are the exclu- 
sion from consideration of Communist 
revolution—certainly no simple action in 
the immediate—and of Marx’s concep- 
tion of human nature. While the purpose 
ofthe book is not the analysis of Marxism, 
it and other theories of social change 
must at least be examined before one can 
relegate revolution to the wastebin by 
asserting the preeminence of an ill- 
defined theory of evolutionary develop- 
ment. 

; ‘ JOSEPH BIEN 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


FRANK MACKINNON. Postures and Poli- 
tics: Some Observations on Participa- 
tory Democracy. Pp. ix, 275. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1973. 
$12.50. Paperbound $3.75. 


ALFRED DEGRAZIA. Politics for Better 
or Worse. Pp. 377. Glenview, Ill.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1973. No price. 
Paperbound. 


MacKinnon’s major theme is man’s 
dependence on politics and postures, the 
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“flourishes [that] make our communica- 
tions more agreeable to ourselves and 
acceptable to others.” The book is, in 
effect, a long essay on postures and 
human relations as these affect such mat- 
ters as power, leadership, bureaucratic 
administration and participation. He ac- 
cepts participation democracy as the cen- 
tral principle of modern constitutional 
government, but rejects the naive as- 
sumption that any kind of participation is 
ipso facto desirable. Men are too often 
inclined to substitute nonnegotiable 
theoretical principles and their al- 
legiance to institutions that presumably 
embody such principles in the place of 
individual postures by which their ac- 
tions may be assessed and their charac- 
ters judged. The case of a churchman 
who supports his political views by ap- 
peals to his religion is a familiar illustra- 
tion. MacKinnon quotes Cardinal Cush- 
ing: “It’s great to live with saints in 
heaven, but it’s hell to live with them on 
earth.” The doctrinaire Marxist or the 
. simple advocate of unrestrained par- 
ticipatory democracy who thinks in 
terms of nonnegotiable principles illus- 
trates a similar problem. 

The doctrinaires are closely related to 
.the larger group of meddlers—always 
eager to mind other people’s business 
—to whom the recent popularity of par- 
ticipatory democracy has been an open 
invitation to get into things, especially 
when through incapacity or lack of in- 
terest they will not be called upon to 
carry through their proposals. Such 
meddlers, attracted by ego-satisfying 
band wagons, turn up in all types of 
institutions—political, educational, so- 
cial and professional—where they in- 
variably contribute to the difficulty of 
rational decision-making and to the 
` excessive bureaucratization of adminis- 
tration. “The great majority contribute 
little more than unproductive activity. 
And almost all of them hinder the work 
of others” (p- 112). The characteristics 
of men that complicate and weaken 
government, especially in administra- 
tion, are egoism, excessive delegation of 
power, and-individual eccentricity. 
The second, which tends to dissipate 
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and obscure responsibility, can only 
be contained by limiting the centraliza- 
tion of power. All three can be contained 
by encouraging nongovernmental out- 
lets for man’s natural tendency to pos- 
ture:participation in sports, dramatics, 
music, and “other colorful and cultural 
outlets.” 

Democracy need not be drab, even for 
those whose participation in government 
is minimal. Ceremonies, traditional ritu- 
als, public acknowledgement of well- 
known rules of the game can still play an 
important role in reminding people of all 
ranks, opinions and interests that they 
too are part of a complex but intelligible 
community. If a democratic system fails 
in this respect, a simpler, less honest, 
more brutal system is likely to take its 
place. More generally, MacKinnon ar- 
gues that culture is a major strand in the 
fabric of a nation and in the bonds that 
hold people together, since men need 
more than food and clothing. “They must 
also create, express themselves, relieve 
their emotions, and entertain, amuse, 
impress, and inspire one another” (p. 
225). 

MacKinnon’s book is a readable, 
sophisticated comment on some of the 
present problems of democracy. The au- 
thor draws upon his own extensive ex- 
perience and shrewd observation, with 
little reference to recent empirical re- 
search. Criticism will no doubt come 
from some impatient social scientists 
whose science, while depriving them of’ 
humor and blunting their common sense, 
has endowed them with more certainty 
about men and affairs than the author has 
the audacity to assume. 


Alfred DeGrazia, author of Elements 
of Political Science and numerous other 
professional books, has written a breezy 
elementary textbook in which, moving 
from empirical propositions, he states 
twelve principles and twelve policies re- 
lating to democratic politics or, as he pre- 
fers to call it, “kalotic politics.” He sum- 
marizes his general argument in one sen- 
tence: “The society of the future should 
be moved: 1) to develop polyvalent 
(multi-valued) and benevolent (open- 
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hearted) persons, 2) to organize all 
authorities by representative systems, 
3) to produce goods by scientific meth- 
ods, and 4) to distribute them with- 
out vicious discrimination” (p. 87). 
Clearly, much remains to be done, but 
the honest reformer must have hope and 
be radical. “Weak measures will not 


work” (p. 182). The book includes some - 
thirty pages of comic cartoons, along with, 


many pages of imaginary conversations 
designed, by further simplication, to ex- 
plain the argument. What educational 
purpose the book may serve remains 
something of a mystery. 
Jonn D. LEWIS 

Professor Emeritus ~ : 

Oberlin College 

Ohio 


YVES SIMON. Work, Society and Culture. 
Pp. 234. New York: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. $7.50. 


It is hardly news that academic 
philosophy in the United States is in bad 
shape. People have asked themselves 
why this is so. This is obviously not the 
place to enter into a discussion of the 
causes of the chronic weakness of Ameri- 
can academic philosophy, but reading 
this post-humous work of Yves Simon, 
one is struck by yet another symptom of 
that weakness. For here is a philosopher 
with unusual intellectual powers ‘and 
moral dedication, deep and wide culture, 
and striking originality, who has a pro- 
found influence upon small groups at 
the universities of Notre Dame and 
Chicago—where he taught—but who 
might as well have written and taught in 
some inaccessible foreign language, 
considering the attention academic 
philosophers in this country have paid 
him. 

The book under review consists of six 
chapters dealing with the concept of 
work, work and society, man at work, the 
working class, work and wealth, work 
and culture. The volume has been edited 
by Vukan Kuic of the University of South 
Carolina. One of the author’s sons has 
added a complete bibliography, span- 
ning the years 1923-70. - 
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Reading this book, one ïs struck by one 
quality which distinguishes the whole of 
Simon’s work: the combination of a pro- 
found understanding of the basic in- 
sights of Western philosophy with a vivid 
experience of the philosophic problems 
of the contemporary world. It is the in- 
teraction of these two factors which is at 
the root of Simon’s originality and impor- 
tance for contemporary philosophy. It 
must also be ‘said in favor of this book 
that, while it is closely reasoned, it is 
easily accessible to the reader. Since the 
author is telling us something which is 
worth listening to, he does not need to 
resort to a jargon, which. only too often 
fills an intellectual void with the appear- 
ance of inaccessible profundity. 

HANS J. MORGENTHAU 

Political Science Department 

City College of New York 


BEN WHITAKER, ed. The Fourth World: 
Victims of Group Oppression. Pp. 342. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1973. 

` $10.00. 


ROLAND MOUSNIER. Social Hierarchies: 
1450 to the Present. Pp. 206. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1973. $9.00. 


The introductory essays and the eight 
field reports in this book emphasize ` 
again the tremendous complexities of 
group oppression. Few in the world are 
neither victims nor oppressors, and the 
rationalizations for being an oppressor 
are as varied as are the adjustments of the 
oppressed. 

These reports are sponsored by the 
Minority Rights Group, an independ- 
ent and international nongovernmental 
body centered in London. According to 
Whitaker, this group is dedicated to “in- 
vestigating and publishing facts. . . to 
help the position of persecuted or disad- 
vantaged ethnic, religious or cultural 
minorities (or majorities) in any coun- 
try.” Thus it hopes “to develop an inter- 
national conscience with regard to 
minorities’ treatment and human rights.” 
Just how it can accomplish this by being 
“concerned with the problems, not the 
politics,” is not clear. The problems have 
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a very heavy politico-economic compo- 
nent that cannot be ignored. 

Four of the reports deal with blacks in 
Africa and in Brazilian society. As Mason 
observes in his introduction, “a list ofthe 
U.N.’s ideal ‘rights’ corresponds very 
neatly with what an African has not got. 
He has virtually no legal rights in six- 
sevenths of the sovereign territory of 
which he is a subject.” The other four 
reports describe problems of the “double 
minority” in the two Irelands, among the 
religious and some national minorities in 
the Soviet Union, and among the 
Burakumin in Japan. 

As`one reads the reports, one has a 
growing sense that the group views 
minorities of the world from an Angli- 
cized perspective. This is suggested at 
many points in dealing with the blacks 
and the Soviet minorities, but especially 
in the chapter on the two Irelands. 
Mason sets the tone when he contends: 
“Legal rights are won by force or bar- 
gaining or persuasion and in Britian have 
been won gradually, piecemeal, one ata 
time. To distinguish them from ideal 
‘rights’ might possibly help minority 
leaders to think of them as attainable step 
by step, while to say that everyone has 
[ideal] ‘rights’ (which are taken to mean 
[legal] (rights) when they patently have 
not is surely to encourage intransi- 
gence.” And intransigence is the last 
thing that the entrenched would wish 
to observe in those they oppress. An in- 
tellectual American southern segrega- 
tionist would fully agree. The British 
have’ been saying that to their ex- 
ploited minorities in the British Isles 
and around, the world for generations. 
With regard to the two Irelands, Harold 
Jacksona reporter for the London 
Guardian—neglects to mention in his 
analysis the use British employers 
have made of Irish Roman Catholics as a 


means of splitting their workers against ° 


themselves and of frustrating union or- 
ganization. For him, as for other 


rationalists of the Englishman’s “civiliz- 


` ing” burden, the British are merely try- 


ing to create law and order among un- 
reasonable hot heads. He thinks the time 
may come when the British: will “ask 


> 
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themselves why they should remáin in a 
situation which offers no visible advan- 
tage to them.” He does not tot up the 
profits from full Protestant employment, 
disciplined by high Roman Catholic un- 
employment. 


Social Hierarchies is an effort to clas- 
sify societies made up of what the author 
calls orders but which social scientists 
generally designate ‘social classes. He 
bases his analysis principally on the 
Catholic League of France in 1585-1599, 
the French Republic of 1793, the Italian 
Fascists, the German Nazis and the 
Soviet Russians. For the future, he pre- 
dicts a “technocratic society of orders in 
which the scientists and technicians 
enjoy the highest rank,” as conceived by 
Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte. 

Much ado is sometimes made of inter- 
changing a few terms, citing historical 
justifications for this momentous act, and. 
thus presumably upsetting key existing 
social theory. Mousnier has done this by 
giving a restricted and idealized defini- 


. tion to “class” and by resurrecting and 


expanding more realistic notions of 
stratification under the headings of 
“order” and “estate,” an exercise not to 
be unexpected from a French specialist 
in French history. 

The book was apparently written to 
discourage the current Maoist agitations 


-among Mousnier’s Sorbonne students. 


He thus claims that the only alternative 
to his “technocratic society of orders” 
with its-totalitarian tendencies is a “soci- 
ety of direct, egalitarian and democratic 
workers’ management, but which seems 
unable to remain so expect by rejecting 
marxist-leninist planning, rapid indus- 
trialization, a substantial rise in living 
standards, and an age of plenty.” Even if 
his students should insist upon working 
for such a nonaffluent future as he pic- 
tures this Maoist one to be, he sees little - 
chance for them to succeed. I suspect 
that his students project other possible 
futures for their society. 


i . ALRED McCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College 
The City University of New York 
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Boris J: BITKER. The Case for Black 
Reparations. Pp. vii, 191. New York: 
Random House, 1973: $7.95. 


JOHN R. FRY. Locked-Out Americans: A 
Memoir. Pp. x, 174. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1973. $5.59. 


The dramatic appearance of militant 
James Forman before the congregation at 
Riverside Church in New York City ona 
Sunday morning in May, 1969 and his 
interruption of the service with a reading 
of the “Black Manifesto,” can be viewed 
in retrospect as one of the peakings of the 
by now largely passé Black Power 
movement. Forman, at that time a leader 
in the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee, presented his document 
under the heading “Total Control as the 
Only Solution to the Economic Problems 
of Black People” and in it, as well as ina 
later elaboration at the National Black 
Economic Development Conference, 
called for $500 million in reparations, 
from the Christian and Jewish religious 
groups in the United States. This money, 
based on a per capita assessment of 
fifteen dollars per black person, was to be 
used for the acquisition of land, media 
outlets, support for welfare organiza- 
tions, the construction of a black univer- 
sity and the like, having the ultimate goal 
of providing blacks with complete con- 
trol over their economic and social des- 
tinies in the United States. The reaction 
‘of white liberals and moderate black and 
white organizations to this startling de- 
mand was divided, with some elements 
within various religious bodies scram- 
bling to provide funds to implement 
some of Forman’s demands, while mod- 
erate black spokesmen, such as Bayard 
Rustin, and such citadels of white 
liberalism as the New York Times lam- 
basted the manifesto and its rationale. 
Very few individuals and groups, how- 
ever, explored the actual legalistic basis 
for a demand for black reparations, as 
Boris I. Bitker has sought to do in the 
present work. 
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Bitker, a lawyer and Sterling Professor 
of Law at Yale University, presented in 
two lectures at Ohio State University in 
January, 1971, the case for the legal pos- 
sibilities of reparations to blacks for 
crimes inflicted upon them by the white ` 
community. This book is an expanded 
version of these lectures, with further 
reflections and amplifications. It should 
be stated at the outset that at the time the 
lectures were delivered, the author as- 
sumed that Forman’s demands would re- 
ceive some sort of serious hearing by 
American public opinion, but in the 
period between the book’s gestation and 
the present, the Black Manifesto has fal- 
len into the media discard file along with 
the plethora of other demands, declara- 
tions, posturings and the like that marked 
the heyday of the manifestation of Black 
Power in the late 1960s. 

The rationale for the payment of repa- 
rations to blacks lies, in Bitker’s view, in 
that, although indemnities are ordinarily 
paid only for violations of generally ac- 
cepted legal principles, it is not terribly 
unusual to adopt the procedure of re- 
dressing injuries incurred by acts 
thought to be legal at the time, but later 
changed through different legal and con- 
stitutional interpretation. Thus, he feels 
that certainly compensation for the 
effects of school segregation could be 
paid, as well as for violations of the ' 
separate but equal doctrine, especially 
since these violations were legally 
wrong, even when committed. 

Bitker does indicate, however, that 
there would be manifold problems in- 
volved in the allocation of funds among 
present-day. blacks, including the possi- 
bly undesirable establishing of a gov- 
ernment code of racial identification and 
the problem of whether to pay black or- 
ganizations or individuals, let alone the 
tremendous backlash on the part of the 
nonblack element of American society 
that would ensue, given the adoption— 
or even serious consideration—of such a 
procedure. Bitker’s analysis provides an 
interesting legal and intellectual situa- 
tion, but, as for providing the basis for 
the reality of political action, its effect 
will almost certainly-be nonexistent. 
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John R. Fry’s memoir of his association 
with the Black P. Stone Nation youth 
gang of Chicago in the 1960s also has a 
somewhat dated air about it. The recent 
savage attacks on whites by black youth 
gangs in Boston, along with continued 
depredations by other gangs in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, have probably elimi- 
nated a great deal of the sympathy, ex- 
hibited by white liberals in the past 
—sympathy for these elements of the 
lumpen proletariat which, at times, even 
involved financing, by foundations and 
whimsical philantropists, of these 
groups’ presumed efforts to go straight. 
Fry’s First Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago gained a considerable degree of 
noteriety in the media during the late 
1960s as a headquarters for the Black P. 
Stone Rangers, with consequent close 
scrutiny by the police, Mayor Daley’s 
investigators and even a senate commit- 
tee. The author is, as might be expected, 
extremely sympathetic to the situation of 
these rejected elements of American soci- 
ety and seeks to find meaning and even 
justification for their banding together 
into a huge youth gang defying any and 
all authority, from whatever source, out- 
side their own ranks. Much of what Fry 
states is true, especially in regard to the 
hopelessness of the future of lower 
socio-economic strata blacks in the 
Chicago, and other, ghettos; but this does 
not take into sufficient consideration 
those significant portions of the black 
population, striving desperately to main- 
tain some sort of decent existence in the 
face of the constant brutalities and 
savagery perpetrated upon them by the 
Black P. Stone Nation and other youthful 
criminal elements. 

NORMAN LEDERER 

Administrative Director 

Menard Junior College 

Merrill 

Wisconsin 


LEONARD BLUMBERG, THOMAS E. 
SHAPLEY, JR. and IRVING W. SHAND- 
LER. Skid Row and Its Alternatives: 
Research and Recommendations from 
Philadelphia. Pp. xxxv, 309. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Temple University Press, 
1973. $10.00. 


- Spradley, 
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Philadelphia’s Skid Row Project—a 
joint enterprise of the Greater Philadel- 
phia Movement (community activists 
dedicated to civic good), the Rede- 
velopment .Authority, and Temple 
University—opened its Diagnostic and 
Relocation Center in 1963. This is botha 
report of the center’s activities and a ve- 
hicle for the statement of the authors’ rec- 
ommendations about how communities 
should deal with the Skid Rows of the 
nation. 

The center was geared to viewing Skid 
Row as a social welfare problem, amena- 
ble to casework treatment. Each client 
had an “anchor” counselor who made 
diagnoses, made referrals and received 
feedback from them. The center’s treat- 
ment procedures are described in the 
book and illustrative biographies of its 
clients are included. : 

Several chapters are devoted to a de- 
scription of Skid Row inhabitants and 
their problems, the data for which derive 
from a variety of sources: a 1960 survey of 
residents of the area, the records and re- 
sponses of those residents who became 
clients of the center and/or who became 
involved with particular agencies, such 
as police, courts and hospitals. Included 
are such topics as their alcohol use, 
downward class mobility, relationship to 
the police and courts (the operations of 
which are characterized as oppressive- 
and denigrating), housing (in cubicle 
hotels, rooming houses, bar hotels and 
missions, the latter characterized as 
“mutual exploitation”), employment, 
health, morbidity and mortality and how 
its residents feel about Skid Row. The 
authors’ value judgments aside, the in- 
formation contained therein—when 
added to the work of Bogue, Dunham, 
Wallace, Wiseman and 
others—contributes to our knowledge of 
the problem. i 

Other chapters describe research that 
was conducted on some rehabilitation ef- . 
forts. A group therapy treatment pro- 
gram in a correction facility was as- 
sessed: recidivism declined in both: 
the experimental and control groups, 
though the change was not statistically 
significant in either. A halfway house 
experiment was attempted, but the 
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usefulness of its findings was limited 
by the small numbers involved. An 
evaluation research on intensive coun- 
seling was also conducted; of sixty 
clients in an original caseload, data 
' are presented on thirty-seven who were’ 
found three years later—‘‘20 were better 
and 17 were not.” 
, The authors also offer recommenda- 
_ tions, including one that comprehensive 
service centers providing intensive 
casework programs for rehabilitation of 
Skid Row residents be established. To 
critics who might charge that such a rec- 
ommendation, though possibly based 
upon their predilections and experience, 
need not follow from their research 
findings, the authors answer: “What 
looms as important is that our program 
was successful with some men. 
That quotation seems to characterize this 
book quite well. 
LAWRENCE PODELL 

Office of Program and 

. Policy Research 

The City University of 

New York 


ROBERT T. BOWER. Television and the 
Public. Pp. v, 205. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1973. No price. 


Eighty percent of this book consists of 
tables with comment on television audi- 
ences and their attitudes towards TV in 
1960 and 1970. The remainder embodies 

.the author’s comment on changes that 
have taken place in this period. This sur- 
vey, like a previous one on 1960 findings, 
was financed by Columbia Broadcasting 
System (CBS), and this book is pub- 
lished by a subsidiary of that company. 
‘The field work was carried out by the 
Roper Organization under the direction 
of Carolyn W. Crucius, who admirably 
completed the task. 

Levels of approval have not.changed 
greatly in the ten years under considera- 
tion, although some excitement of the 
medium for the public has worn off. 
Some changes are indicated. The polls 
show that the public views news pro- 
grams more than they did. They show 

_ that the public places more reliance on 

TV as a news source than on other 
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media. "TV has betoni the dominant 
news source for the American people, 
according to this study. There is some 
comment by the public that there is bias 
in news coverage and some rather vocal 
displeasure at the disruptive events 
shown on the TV screen. 

The book is disappointing on two 
counts. Technically the grey printing on 
white paper makes reading a minor de- | 
bacle. Second, the shortcomings of pro- 
grams on TV are only lightly touched 
upon. From a corporate standpoint, in- 
vestment by CBS in the survey and book 
may bring more profits to the company. 
The book is a tool for advertisers. Study 
the tables and you can synthetically con- 
struct a show or pick a program to please 
the audience you want. Audience pre- 
dispositions, areas of ignorance, apathy 
or knowledge are spelled out. Adver- 
tisers will scan the tables to find com- 
pelling determinants of programming—a 


-common denominator of interest to the 


largest potential buying public. Leader- 
ship in a democratic society and social 
responsibility are lost in this pandering 
to the lowest common denominator. 
The decade brought quantitative 
change, if not much qualitative change. 
Today 31 percent of United States 
families have two or more TV sets. Color 
TV’s arein a third of our homes. VHF 
television commercial stations have in- 
creased from 440 to 508, UHF com-’ 


-mercial stations from 75 to over 800. 


Viewing time has increased from five 
hours three minutes daily in 1960, to 
five hours and fifty-six minutes in 1970. 

The public can only judge perform; 
ance of a medium by its own frame of 
reference. It can only judge what it hears 
and sees, not what it might hear and see. 
People cannot judge what they are not 
getting or have not experienced. 

From a broad standpoint, this book is - 
cash register tape and reflects on the so- 
cial control of CBS. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
Cambridge . 
Massachusetts 


IAN BUDGE and CORNELIUS O'LEARY. 
Belfast: Approach to Crisis. A Study of 
Belfast Politics, 1613-1970. Pp. vii, 


r 
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396. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1973. No price. 


Violence in Northern Ireland today, 
continues a history of rioting which has 
erupted periodically since the early 
nineteenth century. By means of a de- 
tailed historical study, and of a survey 
they conducted in Belfast in 1966, Budge 
and O’Leary attempt to specify the con- 
ditions which led to the present crisis. 

A particularly useful source of insight 
is the systematic comparison throughout 
the book of Belfast with Glasgow. The 
two cities are remarkably similar, includ- 
ing similar religious compositions, but 
have had distinctly different political 
histories. This comparative perspective 
provides a control to more clearly de- 
lineate those attitudes, or behavior, 
which contributed to political instability 
in Belfast. 

As a major conclusion, the authors re- 
ject the popular economic explanation, 
linking religious intolerance with riot- 
ing. After stating that religious loyalties 
are widespread and intense, while class 
consciousness is at a low level in con- 
temporary Belfast compared with other 
British cities, the authors argue: “Histor- 
ical analysis shows clearly that there was 
nothing in the basic nature of Irish reli- 
gion to link it irreversibly with party 
conflict. . . . The connection was fos- 
tered by politicians for their own 
advantage. . . after 1798.” The success- 
ful use ofthe religious appeal by Conser- 
vatives and later by Unionists gave them 
an inbuilt Protestant and electoral major- 
ity in Belfast, from the mid-nineteenth 
century until the late 1960s. At no time 
during that period was the Catholic 
minority associated with the ruling of the 
city. From this “developed a complete 
hiatus in communication between 
minority and majority politicians, a feel- 
ing of alienation on the part of minority 
politicians and a general distrust of par- 
ties and of party competition” (pp. 
373-374). 

This, and other conclusions reached 
by the authors, are based essentially on 
historical developments. The 1966 sur- 
vey is used for a detailed analysis of the 
modern situation, and an appendix ex- 
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plicitly details the procedures used in 
taking the survey. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the total sample size of the Bel- 
fast resident survey was only 229 com- 
pleted interviews. Many of the detailed 
cross-tabulations of this survey data, on 
which much of the second half of the 
book is based, are not definitive, but, 
rather, suggestive. 

The book is consistently well written, 
and is recommended for those who wish 
a better understanding of the present 
strife in Belfast. 

ROBERT E. KENNEDY, JR. 

Department of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


NORMA EVENSON. Two Brazilian Capi- 
tals: Architecture and Urbanism in 
Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia. Pp. xiv, 
225. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $19.50. 


DAVID S. EPSTEIN. Brasilia, Plan and 
Reality: A Study of Planned and Spon- 
taneous Urban Development. Pp. xiii, 
206. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Dr. Evenson, professor of architectural 
history, wrote her doctor’s thesis on 
Chandigarh, capital of the Punjab. She 


“ speaks of Chandigarh and Brasilia as the 


two notable undertakings in this century 
to create a capital city tout à coup. Dr. 
Epstein, professor of anthropology, 
wrote his study of Brasilia as his doctoral, 
thesis. 

The selection of the plan for Brasilia 
came from one of the most curious ar- 
chitectural competitions ever devised. It 
was limited to Brazilians. The submis- 
sions were signed: no practice of 
anonymity or code numbers. I was told at 
the time that there were so few Brazilian 
architect-urbanists that every one in the 
profession knew who was involved. An 
“international jury” made the award, that 
is, three Brazilians and Holford, United 
Kingdom; Sive, France; and Papadaki, 
United States of America. They spent 
three days considering twenty-six sub- 
missions. The award was made to a sub- 
mission consisting of five cards revealing 
free-hand sketches anda brief statement. 
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The creation of an inland capital to 
unite the south and the north was con- 
templated in the original constitution at 
the time of the independence of Brazil. It 
was Kubitschek who determined to build 
it within his one term of office as 
president—no reelection. Oscar Nie- 
meyer, who had worked with Papadaki 
in Le Corbusier’s atelier as a young man, 
was his technical adviser. It was re- 

- ported at the time of the competition that 
the president and Niemeyer had deter-" 
mined that Lúcia Costa should win. 

I heard Lúcia Costa explain his plan at 
the Pan American Union in Washington 
soon thereafter. The inspiration had 
come to him at lunch. He drew a bird on 
the tablecloth, with its head, body, tail 
and wings. Dr. Everson quotes Lúcia 
Costa as saying that the pattern has also 
been compared to a cross. Costa explains 
that the monumentality of the great 
boulevards shows that man has made the 
automobile his tool and has learned to 
live with it. The residential areas of 
Brasilia are called superquads, with 
dead-end internal streets excluding 
through-traffic, and the neighborhood 
center in the middle with schools, play- 
grounds and shops. : 

Neither of our authors asks the source 
of this designation. Their bibliographies 
are wide-ranging, but I see no reference 
to Radburn, New Jersey—the United 
States adaptation of the British garden 
city—“The Town for the Motor Age,” 
with its superblocks, commenced in 
1925. Dr. Evenson saw them also in 
Chandigarh, the basic plan for which was 
created by Albert Mayer of New York, 

_ one of the Radburn team. Only later was 
Le Corbusier called in, and he adhered 
- to the basic superblock design. 


In Brasilia—as in Chandigarh—there 
promptly developed a shack town, origi- 
nally justified as a temporary expedient 
to house unskilled construction workers. 

. This phenomenon is Dr. Epstein’s chief 
concern, the reality as opposed to the 
plan. His bibliography shows his aware- 
ness that the favella, the barrio, the ran- 
chito, is a permanent element in every 


Latin American metropolis. He seems . 


“unaware of the Wildsiedlungen that rim 
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Berlin and Vienna. Social studies have 
shown that the spirit of mutual aid is 
stronger in these spontaneous com- 
munities than in well planned public 
housing. Dr. Epstein’s difficulty is that 
he cannot decide which typology of 
Brazilian society to follow to explain the 
freetown. The cultural anthropologists 
who have studied Brazil come up with 
conflicting theories of dyadic or assym- 
metrical social groups. 

The simple fact is that no country in 
the world has discovered how to provide 
clean, sanitary housing for the unskilled 
and the unemployed. This fact makes the 
sessions of the United Nations Commit- 
tee on Housing, Building and Planning 
so depressing for the delegates: none can 
boast of significant success. 

As for Rio as capital, Dr. Evenson 
traces for us its European antecedents. 
Only last year I asked officials, urbanists 
and municipalists in Rio whether they 
would pick that site for a great metropo- 
lis today, with its peaks everywhere, 
through which vehicular tunnels must 
be pierced for communication. The 
answer was, widely, no. 

The greatest defect in Brasilia—as in 
Chandigarh—is the failure to make it a 
social community. One superquad is as- 
signed to workers in the Ministry of 
Finance, another to the Defense Minis- 
try, and so forth. I commented on this to 
the editor of the independent liberal 
newspaper in Brasilia. He said, “I havea 
column about this in my paper nearly 
every week.” It is the next generation, he 
said, who have grown up together in 
Brasilia, who are expected to achieve this 
integration. Why do architectural his- 
torians and urban anthropologists not 
bring these elements to their purview in 
these days of the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach? 

; CHARLES S. ASCHER 
International Representative 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York 


‘ LUDWIG L. GEISMAR. 555 Families: A 


Social-Psychological Study of Young 
Families in Transition. Pp. vii, 267. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1973. $9.75. 
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The central city lower class family has 
long been characterized as failing. From 
the literature on immigrants to contem- 
- porary discussions of black and white 
poor, the themes of immorality, disor- 
ganization and brutality have been pre- 
dominant in discussion, both scholarly 
and popular, ofthe urban poor. In part, of 
course, this is simply a reflection of 
reality—the poor are disproportionately 
represented among the divorced, do 
have higher rates of illegitimacy than the 
nonpoor, and do encounter more than 
their share of difficulties with their chil- 
dren. Two problems, briefly, are in- 
volved in the interpretations of these and 
related facts. First, though dispropor- 
tionate shares of troubles are clear, focus 
on troubles often obscures the fact that 
the majority somehow cope with their 
poverty and stigma well within the limits 
embraced by the term “normal.” Second, 
there is considerable controversy over 
the causes of disorganization. Some 
argue that the poor are implicated in a 
subculture that perpetuates misfortune 
and ill prepares the poor for participation 
in the mainstream of the society. Others 
argue that the poor are different only in 
that they have less money. ` 

Ludwig L. Geismar’s 555 Families is 
the report ofa study of largely lower class 
young families who had just given birth 
to their first child. A subgroup of the 555 
families was interviewed several times 
over the course of roughly three years to 
gather information on the changes that 
families experience as they cope with the 
contingencies of job, child-rearing and 
husband-wife or mother-lover relation- 
ships. The major findings are not surpris- 
ing, though they are important and de- 
serve reiteration. Geismar found that 
most families, including families com- 
posed of an unwed mother and her 
child(ren), function adequately—chil- 
dren are at least adequately cared for, 
parents support one another and most 
unmarried mothers maintain themselves 
and their children without pathological 
results. To be sure, the poor, black or 
white, are less likely than those more 
comfortably situated to achieve and 
maintain satisfactory levels of family 
functioning but, still, even the majority 
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of the poor do function adequately. 
Geismar also introduces some evidence 
suggesting that the malfunctioning ofthe 
poor is created more by, inadequate 
facilities and opportunities than by sub- 
cultural traits. 

Though the subject matter of 555 
Families is of obvious general interest, 
this is not a book I would recommend to 
the general reader. The findings are re- 


ported in the prose equivalent of 


monotone, and the discussion of family 
life is both abstract and opaque, 
mediated by correlation coefficients, fac- 
tor loadings and averaged means that put 
the stuff of life at some considerable re- ` 
move. The combination of deathless 
prose and lifeless respondents will be a 
deterrent to all but the specialist. 
Specialists, too, will find 555 Families 
a disappointment. Discussion of con- 
troversial issues is schematic and re- 
mains within the boundaries of well 
worn argumentation. Geismar’s analysis 


‘of the changes in family functioning is 


largely descriptive, and changes were 
anything but dramatic. Even the absence 
of change—for better or worse—is, of 
course, important to record, but the 
shortness of the time span over which the 
families were observed limits the impact 
of the findings. All in all, 555 Families 
lacks conceptual richness and fails also to 
provide data that highlight the subtleties 
and texture of urban family life. 
JAN DIZARD 
Amherst College 
Massachusetts 


HERBERT JACOB. Urban Justice: Law 
and Order in American Cities. Pp. 
145. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. $6.95. 


LEONARD RUCHELMAN, ed. Who Rules 
the Police? Pp. 288. New York: New 
York University Press, 1973. No price. 


The civil rights struggles and other 
urban riots and violence of the last dec- 
ade severely wracked American cities 
and brought their political systems and 
administration of justice under attack. 
Among their consequences was a flood of 
books—of which these two are creditable 
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additions—by scholars and others who 


investigated these conflicts and de-. 


scribed how public officials and the 
courts dealt with them. 

Within this context, Jacob has 
analyzed urban judicial systems in a 
slim, compact book that says a great deal 
about them. While he surveys the formal 
organization of urban courts at city, 
county, state and federal levels, he is 
mainly concerned with their informal or- 
ganization, that is, with the politics of 
police, judges, prosecutors, lawyers and 
other judicial personnel who are active 
in the courts. 

Jacob’s major conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: according to 
him, the urban courts do not function as 
much to dispense justice as to dispose of 
cases. Through negotiation, bargaining 
or haggling, prosecutors and lawyers, 
sometimes with judges present, agree to 
have defendants plead guilty to lesser 
charges of law breaking and to accept 
milder sanctions to avoid court trials. 
This is especially true of criminal cases, 
but civil cases also are more often settled 
out of court. While judges and lawyers 
revere adversary proceedings as the best 
way to learn the truth in court cases, they 
find trials inconvenient, time consuming 
and expensive, and avoid them when 
possible. The courts, always overloaded 
with cases, would be utterly clogged, 
were every man to have his day in court. 

Another conclusion is Jacob’s recogni- 
tion of the central role the police play in 
involving citizens in the criminal proc- 
ess. Police exercise considerable dis- 
cretion, or freedom of decision, in mak- 
ing arrests, collecting evidence and test- 
ifying in courts. Police departments, 
more largely, determine the criminal ac- 
tivities they choose to enforce, and dis- 
play different degrees of professionalism 
in performing their duties. Even when 
citizens are freed after arrests by police, 
they are never extricated from the crimi- 
nal process without some penalty. 

A third observation is thatjustice, ifnot 
blind, is. at least class-conscious. Upper 
class or richer defendants, whether indi- 
viduals or corporations, hire lawyers to 
defend them, negotiate settlements and 
use the law for their own purposes. Poor 
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defendants are often poorly defended, 
and more likely to cop pleas and suffer 
sanctions, even when these do not in- 
volve imprisonment. 

Finally, the police, prosecutors and 
courts are challenged to administer jus- 
tice equitably because ofthe number and 
varieties of crime, political demonstra- 
tions and other forms of violence that ap- 
pear endemic today. 


Ruchelman augments Jacob’s treat- 
ment of the police by considering public 
and other controls over the police in his 
book, which is a collection of readings 
intended for classroom use. Who rules 
the police is a crucial matter, not only 
because police have discretionary power 
to arrest or dismiss violators, but also be- 
cause the police are organized in their 
own unions and exhibit considerable 
militancy and political activism in pro- 
tecting their self-interests. To a large ex- 
tent, police are governed by their own 
officials and organizations; they have 
closed their ranks to recruits they do not 
approve of, and they resist civilian con- 
trol boards which appear.threatening to 
them. 

Ruchelman’s selections reveal the 
range of studies of police departments 
made by social scientists in recent times. 
With greater knowledge of the police 
available, solutions to the problems they 
cause or experience, it may be hoped, 
may also be available. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 

Department of Sociology 

State University of New York 

at Buffalo 


Bruce D. JOHNSON. Marijuana Users 
and Drug Subcultures. Pp. vii, 290. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1973. 
$12.95. 


Based on detailed statistical analyses 
of questionnaires completed by 3500 
men and women at twenty-one colleges 
and universities, this work grapples with 
some thorny questions surrounding the 
increased use of marijuana by America’s 
student population. In 1967, surveys 
showed 5 percent of college students had 
tried marijuana; by the end of 1971 the 
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percentage had risen to 51, and it is be- 
lieved to be higher today.’ 

People familiar with the drug scene 
will hardly be startled by the author’s 
findings. Among many facts, his data 


shows that users are introduced to mari- ' 


juana by friends; that a large percentage 
of regular smokers become occasional 
sellers; that it does not lead to harder 
drugs like heroin; that there is little 
causal relationship between its use and 
juvenile delinquency, crime, political 
militancy or sexual promiscuity. 

The key to increased usage is seen in 
the growth of a youth subculture with its 
own norms, one of which is the social 
smoking of marijuana. This leads to an 
ingenious argument which turns the 
. official wisdom upside down. A wide- 
spread demand for an illegal substance 
has created a large drug subculture in 
which marijuana is economically central. 
Since this subculture helps to expose 
young people to more dangerous drugs, 
the way.to combat the problem of harder 
drugs is to legalize marijuana. With no 
marijuana sales, the entire drug subcul- 
ture will wither away, reducing the 
chances of students coming in contact 
with health-destroying drugs. 

While such a proposal, backed by a 
mass of data and much sophisticated 
analysis, is sensible, the book is hardly 
designed to be convincing. Its prose tur- 

gid, its pages a thicket of tables, graphs 
` and formulas, its ponderous academic 
approach would seem to preclude reach- 
ing just those lawmakers the author 
hopes to influence, leaving as an audi- 
ence only a small number of social scien- 
tists interested in the development of 
their own subculture’s intellectual tech- 
niques. Í 

By focusing strictly on statistical ma- 
nipulation,. the author’s vision remains 
narrow. One can accept his findings and 
proposals, and yet know he has touched 
only a small segment of reality. The in- 
- creased use of drugs and stimulants in 
recent years has been by all segments of 
. society, and it is certainly connected to 
historic changes in value systems and life 
styles. It is difficult to entertain seriously 
the idea that legalizing marijuana will 
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significantly affect such emerging be- 
havior patterns of a post-industrial 
society. 
ROBERT A. ROSENSTONE 
California Institute of Technology 


KEVIN LYNcH. What Time Is This Place? 
Pp. vi, 277. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
MIT Press, 1972. $10.00. 


The author of this fascinating’ book, 
Kevin Lynch, is professor of urban plan- 
ning at MIT. Its subject matter is the 
change of time in relation to architectur- 
ally occupied space. 

To those willing and philosophically 
prepared to come to grip with the facts of 
history and human society under the as- 
pects of philosophy of science, its read- 
ing will be a.delight. This publication 
abounds in methodology and logical 
structure of scientific theory and 
linguistic-logical analysis of meaning 
and emotive evaluation. This writer who, 
twenty-five years ago introduced 
philisophy of science to engineering and 
architecture students at Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, found here 
justification for his pioneer work. 

In view of space limitation, it is impos- 
sible to discuss a philosophical treatise 
in detail. Even naming the chapter 
headlines would not throw light on the 
subject. Its gist is spatial and temporal 
aspects of ecological organization, the 
perceptual and behavioral responses to 
change in space and time. It is the 
fixation of internal time—time as it is in 
our mind defined as the interval between 
“tick and tick.” For instance, what spatial 
change concerns in time would be, ac- 
cording to Lynch, that colonies in a 
new world tend to be reactionary rep- 
licas of the social system from which 
they came. Consequently, how Ameri- ` 
can or Soviet the first moon colony will 
be! 

The fundamental factors inducing city 
planning are obvious. Disaster and mi- 
gration are just two cases of rapid marked 
environmental changes. Lynch postu- 
lates that a stunning environmental dis- 
aster may destroy a society, or cause it to 
revert to a more primitive level. Post- 
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Nazi West Germany and her destroyed 
cities are hardly mentioned by Lynch; 
otherwise, he would not have made such 
a statement. 

Of definitely practical interest to city 
planning instructors is the appendix: 
“Asking Questions.” Here, experimental 
questionnaires had to be answered by 
students. The questionnaires focus on 
one general location, namely the central 
business district of Boston. As a result, 
interesting links rose to the surface. The 
form of this questionnaire and ‘the vari- 
_ ous answers will certainly stimulate 
adoption of similar lists of questions and 
inquiries, followed by interrogative 
statements to be investigated or dis- 
cussed, Of specific value is a thorough 
bibliography, useful to city planners. 

ROBERT SCHARF 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Atlanta 


MARCELLO MAESTRO. Cesare Beccaria 
and the Origins of Penal Reform. Pp. 
xii, 179, Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $7.50. 


FRANKLIN E. ZIMRING and GORDON J. 
HAWKINS. Deterrence: The Legal 
Threat in Crime Control. Pp. xiv, 376. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1973. $13.50. 


The most intellectually exciting part of 
Maestro’s book is chapter 2, a fourteen- 
page synopsis of Becarria’s classic essay 
On Crime and Punishment, an eigh- 
teenth century masterpiece which still is 
an incisive analysis of both empirical and 
ethical issues in deterrence. This is ac- 
companied by an interesting account of 
the antecedents and consequences ofthe 
essay in Western sentencing policy. In 
addition, there are many details on the 
intricacies of Becarria’s family life, but 
the most impressive biographical mater- 
ial is the brief information on his many 
innovations in the thirty years of his 
lifetime which followed his writing the 
famous essay at age twenty-six. These 
innovations included a metric system of 
measurement, a population theory which 
anticipated Malthus, theories of eco- 
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nomics—as an Italian Adam Smith 
—and one of the first schools of veteri- 
nary medicine. Unfortunately, the book 
gives little insight into the reasons for 
this fantastic creativity. 


Criminal justice would advance tre- 
mendously if the Zimring and Hawkins 
book became the greatest influence on 
sentencing since Becarria’s work. This 
advance would not be a rapid and pre- 
cisely predictable change, however, for 
these authors do not offer glibly 
confident directives in the style of classi- 
cal criminal law theorists. Instead, they 
raise more profound questions, assess 
relevant knowledge, and suggest the 
kinds of research which would enhance 
our comprehension and control of deter- 
rent effects. 

Zimring and Hawkins show, essen- 
tially, that the question of whether 
punishment deters crime is unanswera- 
ble unless one specifies the situation, the 
offense, the penalty, the way in which 
the threat of penalty is communicated 
and the audience of the communication. 
The deterrent effect itself, they indicate, 
is not absolute; it has complex variations. 
Furthermore, changes in statutes to alter 
penalties in order to achieve a change in 
deterrence often do not result in the al- 
teration of sentences anticipated by 
the lawmakers, for enforcement and 
adjudication are always selective and 
negotiated. Therefore, the average 
penalties of judges tend to be highly sta- 
ble, although they are affected much 
more by legislation which alters the 
minimum sentence that can be imposed 
than by changes in the maximum possi- 
ble penalty. 

On a few issues Zimring and Hawkins 
omit some important considerations. 
Their apt assessment of fines (p. 175f£.) 
neglects the potential of fines as a per- 
cent of income—a Scandinavian method 
—of installment payment of fines 
and of variations in what Eglash called 
“creative restitution” related to the of- 
fense. While they refreshingly supple- 
ment individualistic views of risk as- 
sessment and behavior by a section on 
“group processes and group morality” (p. 
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209ff.) that draws on delinquent gang re- 


search, and they cite Werthman’s Goff- 
manesque analysis here, they neglect the 
insights on risk-taking behavior as 
“character building” in Goffman’s essay, 
“Where the Action Is.” When appraising 
survey methods in deterrance research, 
they appropriately criticize queries of 
knowledge or attitude on penalties, but 
they are unappreciative of the survey’s 
potential as a source of information inde- 
pendent of police data on rates of vic- 
timization by predatory crimes, or rates 
of participation in victimless crimes. 

Finally, those who rely on the index of 
this book to locate where a particular au- 
thor is’ cited will be disappointed; al- 
- though the index mixes some proper 
names with its topical references, many 
of the authors mentioned in text or foot- 
notes are not indexed. 

DANIEL GLASER 
Department of Sociology 
University of Southern California 
‘Los Angeles 


Harvey LUSKIN MOLOTCH. Managed 
Integration: Dilemmas of Doing Good 
in the City. Pp. 250. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1973. $8.95. 


This engrossing and invèntively re- 
searched volume, while dealing with 
matters of broad concern to America’s fast 
` changing cities, focuses on the efforts of 
the South Shore area in Chicago’s inner 
city to check advancing black invasion 
and build “a stable, integrated commun- 
ity? where whites could continue to 
_ dwell in large numbers. South Shore is 
delineated in precise detail in relation to 
surrounding areas. - 
Terming his study “an attempt to 
evaluate in the light of the actual'deter- 
minants of racial change the potential for 
community action to prevent the reseg- 
regation of urban areas,” the author 
reviews—in an introductory section on 
the racial change process—the. theory 
and research on the invasion-succession 
cycle. Furthermore, using data from in- 
terviews with 177 real estate dealers, he 
shows how the dual market and other 
economic considerations affect decisions 
which speed racial transition. He thus 
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points out some of the obstacles with 
which intervention programs must con- 
tend. 

Molotch made a searching investiga- 
tion of the work of the South Shore 
Commission in the mid-sixties when it 
was one of the largest community organi- 
zations in the country, running a vast’ 
array of programs. Most of these were of 
the community improvement type—to 
reduce crime, upgrade public schools 
education, plan physical improvements 
and so forth—designed to strengthen the 
area’s appeal for white residents, but 
make it attractive to blacks as well. Em- 
ploying more direct means was an ambi- 
tious Tenant Referral Service which, 
through a network of contacts, strove to 
draw whites to South Shore while dis- 
couraging black applicants and placing 
those accepted “where they would do 
the least harm.” Having attended some 
one hundred meetings, Molotch de- 
scribes the work of the commission in 
intimate detail: its leadership, organiza- 
tion, the dominant role of whites, and the 
euphemisms used to smooth dissension 
and cloak its sometimes questionable 
strategies. 

During the study period, the commis- 
sion was still growing, and confidence 
prevailed concerning the outcome; but 
when Molotch used ingeniously com- 
puted racial change rates 1960+67 to 
measure its effectiveness, he found it 
was failing. South Shore’s black popula- 
tion was increasing as rapidly, propor- 
tionately, as those of other nearby chang- 
ing areas where no intervention pro- 
grams were under way. Like the rest, it 
was moving through the classie 
invasion-succession cycle, a point — 
confirmed by a 1970 revisit which found 
South Shore nearly all black. In line with 
the ecological view, he concludes. that 
“racial change patterns are determined 
by forces beyond the local community,” 
and only under unusual circumstances 
—such as in Hyde-Park-Kenwood, 
studied by Rossi and Dentler, which had 
strong external supports—can citizens’ 
intervention win success. 

Throughout his research; Molotch 
forged an independent course, with 
stimulating results. Rather than cleaving 


to a ““worked-out study design,” ‘he 
adopted, as his study progressed, various 
research approaches offering significant 
insights. Weaving his diverse materials 
into a well-organized book, he presents a 
penetrating, multifaceted view of South 
Shore and its commission, within a 

. framework of closely reasoned discus- 
sion and analysis. 

Arresting are his honestly expressed 
doubts about the enterprise he studied. 
He is not sure that community organiza- 
tion is necessarily “doing good” just be- 
causé it involves many citizens. He ques- 
tions, too, whether residential integration 
is worth fighting for, even if achievable, 
when existing status-power differences 
circumscribe black-white interaction, 
Biracial equality, eliminating dis- 
parities, is the goal earnestly to be 
sought. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 
Department of Sociology 

Wilson College 

Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania 


CHARLES G. OAKES. The Walking Pa- 
tient.and the Health Care Crisis. Pp. 
432. Columbia, S.C.: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1973. $9.95. 


CHARLES SANDERS. Black Professionals’ 
Perceptions. of Institutional Racism in 
Health and Welfare Organizations. 
Pp. 203. Fair Lawn, N.J.: R.E. Burdick, 

` 1973. $9.50. ` 


Charles Oakes’s book is concerned 
with. policy making, planning, re- 
gionalizing and organizing ambulatory 
medical care programs. He gives special 
consideration to medical records evalua- 


tion and. research and to continuity of © 


care. A last chapter discusses medical 
power structure, proprietary hospitals, 
licensure of ‘paraprofessionals, regula- 
tion of quality, and disaster planning. 
It is difficult to understand how any- 
one can devote 432 pages to the subject 
. of ambulatory care without sizeable, 
coherent sections concerning: (1) the 
financing and economics of ambulatory 
care, and (2) the politics of medical care. 
A section on financing would contain in- 
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, formation concerning the rationale be- 


hind current financing of ambulatory 
care and the pros and cons of alternative 
methods. The section on politics or in- 
terest groups in medical care would 
analyze the forces constraining or pro- 
pelling physicians and managers in re~ 
structuring the medical care system. 
Oakes’s emphasis on consumer partici- 
pation in generating effective medical 
care systems is unjustified by research 
findings. This Oakes admits, without sof- 
tening or clarifying his position. The au- 
thor has assembled a vast literature on 
ambulatory care, which he cites inces- 
santly, including several useful case 
studies. Of particular interest is analysis . 
of appointments by four thousand low 
income patients at the Thomas Gailor 
Clinics in Memphis. 


Charles Sanders analyzes the percep- 
tions of thirty leaders of two newly 
formed black professional organizations 
of social workers and health adminis- 
trators. Perceptions concern racism in 
professional organizations. Sanders does 
not validate the extent of racism which 
actually exists in the professional organi- 
zations; rather he deals with the charac- 
teristics of perceived racism and the tac- 
tics and strategies of the newly formed 
groups in stimulating changes in the pro- 
fessional organizations and providing al- 


_ ternatives to black professionals. 


Sanders found that the social workers ` 
were more concerned with a strong black 
base and hence encouraged coalition - 
building among blacks, while the health 
administrators emphasized developing 
white coalitions or alliances with the 


` power structure. Social workers made 


greater efforts to build and strengthen 
their home communities, encouraged 
consumer input and welcomed members 
lacking professional credentials. Health 
administrators: were older, and Sanders 
indicates they showed more vested in- 
terest in their jobs, the profession and the 
white, health professional associations. 
The health administrators did not per- 
ceive racism with the same degree ofin- 
tensity as did the social workers. Charac- 
teristics of institutional racism specified 
by Sanders include: staffing, role and 
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function, organization values, member- 
ship pattern, goals, program activity, 
publications, conferences, scholarships, 
awards and grants, recruitment, educa- 
tion and training, funding source, evalua- 
tion of programs, official position on so- 
cial issues, and coalition and alliance to 
deal with the problems facing minority 
groups. 
ANTHONY R. KOVNER 
Department of Health Care 
Systems 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALICE SCHLEGEL. Male Dominance and 
Female Autonomy: Domestic Author- 
ity in Matrilineal Societies. Pp. xiv, 
206. New Haven, Conn.: Human Rela- 
tions Area File Press, 1972. $8.00. 
Paperbound, $6.00. 


STEVEN GOLDBERG. The Inevitability of 
Patriarchy. Pp. 256. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow, 1973. $6.95. 


Women’s Liberation has entered an- 
thropology, but anthropology offers little 
comfort to Women’s Liberation. It is only 
novelists who equate matriliny with an 
idealised matriarchy. Alice Schlegel’s 
problem is the correlation, in matrilineal 
systems throughout the world, of other 
factors with control over women respec- 
tively by their husbands and their 
brothers. An elaborate statistical exercise 
leads to the unsurprising conclusion that 
the crucial variable is residence. Where a 
man takes his wife to live in his home, as 
happens in a good many matrilineal 
societies, her brother cannot exercise 
much authority over her; and where, as 
used to be the Nayar rule, husbands 
never live with their wives, they must be 
under a brother’s guardianship. 

Discussing unilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, Dr. Schlegel observes that, 
since in societies where this is the pre- 
ferred form, young men seldom initiate 
their own marriage arrangements, 
theories which base the preference for 
one side or the other on a young man’s 
sentiments towards his senior kin are un- 
convincing. But her idea that a “func- 
tion” of cross-cousin marriage is to ena- 
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ble old men to hold on to authority 
through their ability to bestow brides is 
not very convincing either; their position 
is strengthened in just the same way by 
their contro! of property in a system of 
generalised exchange with bridewealth. 

As the argument proceeds, the word 
“dominance” comes to be used more 
often than “authority.” Yet in discussing 
descent systems, what we are concerned 
with is authority in specific fields, not 
some generalized, quantifiable domi- 
nance which pervades a total relation- 
ship. Another unconvincing argument is 
that which offers an explanation of the 
relative disapproval of father-daughter 
and sibling incest in terms of the locus of 
authority. Primate females are attracted 
by dominant males—meaning here 
leaders in a band. So perhaps women 
try to seduce the men under whose 
authority—to use my term—they are. 
Where husbands are dominant, cowives 
are jealous; where brothers are domi- 
nant, they are not—I wonder whether 
there is any reliable ethnographic evi- 
dence on this point. So daughters have to 
be insulated from their fathers in 
“husband-dominated” societies; sisters 
from their brothers in “brother- 
dominated” ones. 


Dr. Goldberg tells us why male 
dominance—using the word in a more 
acceptable way—is universal and cannot 
be explained away by the argument that 
the anthropologists who have observed it 
have often been men. He ascribes it, not 
to a conspiracy of men to keep women in 
their place, but to a biological determi- 
nant which differentiates the sexes, even 
before birth. This is the greater capacity 
for aggression—or dominance assertion 
—which is engendered in the central 
nervous system of males by testicular 
secretions before birth and at pu- 
berty. Men seek dominance in per- 
sonal relationships, and achieve it with 
women because the women’s aggression 
is not strong enough to resist theirs. They 
are all the time in competition for high 
status positions, and in the contest, who- 
ever wins, women again must lose be- 
cause of their lower level of aggression. ` 
Therefore, whatever roles carry high 
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status, men will seek them and will 
achieve them to the near exclusion of 
women. It is logically conceivable that a 
society might cease to attach high status 
to political leadership. Such a society 
might be nonpatriarchal, but whatever 
roles became the object of emulation, 
women would be underrepresented in 
them. General medical practice in the 
Soviet Union, he remarks in an interest- 
ing illustration, may well come to be re- 
garded as “women’s work” because it 
does not confer high status. And in 
France all the famous cooks, even if 
they are not the best, are men. 

In a useful appendix, Dr. Goldberg 
gives excerpts from books that have been 
quoted as evidence for the absence of 
male dominance in primitive societies. 
An anthropologist who has read any of 
them will be astonished that they could 
have been used in that way. 

Lucy MAIR 

London 

England 


NIGEL WALKER and SARAH MCCABE. 
Crime and Insanity in England: New 
Solutions and New Problems. Vol. 2. 
Pp. 316. Chicago: Aldine, 1973. 
$12.50. 


Previous critics have described the 
first volume of this two-volume work as 
an authoritative study of the changing 
attitudes of the English courts to the cul- 
pability of the disordered offender. Way 
stations in the first effort involved such 
issues as fitness for trial and a history of 
the concept of mercy from old Saxon 
times, both dotted with train stops at 
such familiar names in crime and 
punishment as Bracton, Hale, and 
McNaghten. The new book deals with 
what the authors call “the utilitarian rev- 
olution” in the trial and disposal of the 
disordered offender, a movement which 
has resulted in the diminishing of insan- 
ity as a legal defense in Great Britain. 

Beginriing with the story of the first 
attempts to treat “criminal lunatics” in 
Bethlem Prison, Walker and McCabe de- 
scribe the strategems used by the prisons 
over several hundred years to relieve 
themselves of emotionally disturbed in- 
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mates. The retrograde nature of these ef- 
fects led finally to the 1959 act, an enti- 
tlement which forms the central theme of 
this volume. 

The first volume described the courts 
interest in finding ways to answer three 
questions: “Is the prisoner fit to be 
tried?” “Is he to be blamed for what he 
did?” and “Is he nevertheless too insane 
to punish?” The essence of the second 
volume is to be found in the author’s 
effort to answer what may well be a more 
important fourth question: “Is a psychi- 
atric or penal measure more suitable?” 
The word suitable in this context is 
meant to convey the notion of humane- 
ness and effectiveness, in contradistinc- 
tion to the terminology of the 1948 act 
which used instead the concept of ex- 
pedient. The main theme of both vol- 
umes is the detention and treatment of 
the offender, who is officially recognized 
as mentally disordered, and the prob- 
lems which he poses, not only for the 
traditional moralist, but also for the 
utilitarian reformer. 

The book concludes with an interest- 
ing discussion about whether the “disor- 
dered offender has a stronger claim to 
humanity than other offenders.” In a 
fashion both provocative and poetic, the 
authors contend with Modestinus that 
“his [the prisoner's] madness is punish- 
ment enough.” 

In summary, Walker and McCabe have 
written a worthwhile book, chock-full of 
facts about crime and insanity in Eng- 
land and in a style which is pleasantly 
understated in the traditional English 
manner. 

MORTON LEVITT 

University of California 

Davis 


ECONOMICS 


Jonn Hicks. Capital and Time: A Neo- 
Austrian Theory. Pp. v, 213. New 
York: The Oxford University Press, 
1973. $10.00. 


Most modern growth theory assumes 
that the distinguishing characteristics of 
factors of production, such as capital, are 
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physical and qualitative. Output results 
from the contemporaneous combination 
of these inputs in the production process. 
_ The capital intensity of production can 

then be measured by, say; the ratio. of 
capital to labor inputs. An older—and 
competing—view is the Austrian theory 
in which the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of factors of production are the dates 
at which they are applied. Output at a 
point in time results from the combina- 
tion of previous inputs, with the inter- 
temporal complementarity of previous 
inputs determining the relationship be- 
tween inputand outpur. A central feature 
of this view is that the capital intensity of 
production can be measured by the de- 
gree of ‘‘roundaboutness’’—or time 
taken—in production. Other’ things 
being equal, capital intensity can be in- 
creased only by increasing roundabout- 
ness. 

By the sanly 1930s, the Austrian theory 
had largely been abandoned in favor of 
the modern view because of one in- 
surmountable difficulty: it could not 
handle the case of fixed capital. Capital, 
in the Austrian view, is essentially work- 
ing or circulating capital, not durable 
goods. By virtue.of being durable, fixed 
capital does not simply contribute to 
output at a single date, but to a flow of 
outputs át a sequence of dates. 

Professor Hicks attempts to resurrect 
the Austrian view and, in part, to recon- 
cile it with modern growth theories by 
adopting its fundamental: notion that 
production is a process involving a time 
stream of inputs. However, he drops the 
Austrian view that the output of the pro- 
duction process occurs at a point in time, 
replacing it with the notion of a time- 
stream of outputs, which allows the 
model to handle the case of fixed (dura- 
ble) capital and, therefore, overcome the 
fundamental objection to the Austrian 
theory. However, with this seemingly 
simple change, most of the basic features 
of the Austrian theory disappear. For in- 
stance, very early in his book, Professor 
Hicks is able to show that the whole no- 
tion of “roundaboutness” as a measure of 
capital intensity, which is central to the 
Austrian theory, collapses. In fact, for the 
most of part I (chaps. 1-6) of the book, 
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Professor Hicks’s neo-Austrian view 
bears a closer resemblance to modern 
growth theory than it does to the old Aus- 
trian theory, particularly with respect to 
the study. and comparison of steady 
states. While many of the results’ pre- 
sented in part I will seem old hat to many 
readers, the neo-Austrian approach to the 
derivation of such results is particularly 
novel. At least with respect to steady- 
states, Professor Hicks has successfully 
reconciled the (neo-) Austrian with the 
modern view of capital.. : 
Of somewhat more interest to 
economists are parts 2 and 3 of this book. 
The potential strength of the neo- 
Austrian view appears to be the light it 
may shed on the analysis of disequilib- 
rium processes. Unfortunately, Professor 
Hicks is able to say very little, iri general, 
about the characteristics of such dise- 
quilibrium processes. This is recognized 
by the author and he contents himself, in 
part 2, with a fairly full solution to a very 
special case involving the traverse of the 
economy from one steady-state to 
another, as a result of an exogenous tech- 
nological change. Nonetheless, this sec- 
tion is suggestive of the possible wide 
application of the model to disequilib- 
rium problems with respect, for instance, 
to unemployment. At the moment, how- 
ever, the model is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to properly handle such ques- 
tions, in the general case. Finally, in part ' 
3, Professor Hicks turns his attention to 
the twenty-year old controversy con- 
cerning the measurability of capital and 
the existence ofa “production function.” 
Professor Hicks demonstrates that his 
neo-Austrian view may shed much light 
on the controversy. However, his results 
are, again, predominately suggestive. 
While the concepts and notions with 
which Professor Hicks is dealing are ex- 
tremely technical, the material is pre- 
sented in a very lucid and nontechnical 
mariner. The text uses little more than 
elementary algebra and some simple 
diagrams. Mathematical appendices are 
provided for those who desire more 
rigorous treatment of the results: pre- 
sented in the main text. Readers in- 
terested in Professor Hicks’s neo- 
Austrian view of capital will find a briefer 
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and much more technical presentation of 
‘its main features in the June, 1970 issue 
of the Economic Journal. 
JON P. HARKNESS 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Illinois ’ 


MAURICE M. KELSO, WILLIAM E. 
MARTIN, and LAWRENCE E. MACK. 
Water Supplies and Economic Growth 
in an Arid Environment. Pp. 327. Tuc- 
son: The University of Arizona Press, 
1973. $8.50. Paperbound. 


The book is a case study of water sup- 
plies in Arizona. It is a highly analytical 
study, testing the hypothesis tbat water 
scarcity need not restrain the economic 
growth of Arizona. The research de- 
lineates the-climate and physiography of 
the state, the volume and withdrawal of 
water supplies, andthe economic pattern 
of development as it relates to present 
and future water requirements. 

The analysis includes the use of mar- 
ginal value productivity theory, which 
reveals the inefficiency of water use in 
the state. The existing users of water in 
the state have created a draft—3.0 to 3.5 

‘million acre-feet per year—on the under- 
ground supplies, equal to approximately 
three times the annual recharge of the 
ground water stock. Under existing water 
law in Arizona, the rights to the use of 
natural water as to location, nature, and 
timing are not associated with the 
economic costs involved, but deter- 
mined by nonmarket administrative 
rules and regulations. In most cases, 
water allocations have ignored the op- 
portunity costs entirely, or administra- 
tive methods have allocated water sup- 
plies at less than their socioeconomic 
efficiency. í 

In a detailed investigation of state ag- 
riculture, it was concluded that to' main- 
tain the present agricultural sector an ad- 
ditional 906 thousand acre-feet of water 
would need to be developed over the 
next fifty years, at a price low enough to 
allow irrigation of such low-value crops 
as grains and forages. More realistically, 
there would have to be higher costs, forc- 
inga decline in cropped acreage devoted 
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to the production of such crops. In an 
estimation of the costs of agricultural ad- 
justment, the authors employed a com- 
plete: study of the direct and indirect 
costs, including forward and backward 
linkages in the economy. They have con- 
cluded that the state should delay en- 
trance into large-scale water develop- 
mentschemes. “Arizona would be better 
off merely to absorb the cost of agricul- 
tural adjustment, concentrating on de- 
velopment of alternative nonfarm 
growth and intrastate transfers that 
would make that growth possible.” 
The study developed a set of five alter- 
native trade patterns, illustrating the ag- 
ricultural adjustments based on the pro- 
jections generated by the represent- 
ative-farm linear-programming models. 
While conventional wisdom—Trade 
Pattern I—would suggest that the 
existing agricultural users ought to be 
insulated against pressures for change 


due to declining groundwater availabil- 


ity, water shortages would be so severe 
by 1980 that increasing the water supply 
would not be feasible. In Trade Patterns 
III and IV, however, water policies 
would be modified to facilitate transfers 
of water resources involving the encour- 
agement of the nonagricultural sectors in 
which water would generate high values 
per unit of water input. Patterns III and 
IV differ in the amount of reduction of 
low income agriculture. Pattern III 
would yield a viable economy for 
Arizona through the year 2000; after that 
the economy would need to move toward 
a pattern of trade somewhere between 
IU and IV. 

The authors come to the conclusion 
that, “Currently, the water problem is a 
management, an institutional, a policy 
problem—a problem of demands for 
water more than one of supplies—a prob- 
lem of man-made restraints.” They sug- 
gest that the state should pursue policies 
shaping demand, including the expendi- 
ture of public funds to encourage and 
subsidize industrial, commercial, and 
consumer immigration and to facilitate 
the transfer of water resources out of low 
return uses in agriculture. 

The book is certainly a well docu- 
mented work of analytical research. : 
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While other arid environments may not 
correspond exactly to the situation in 
Arizona, the tools and techniques of the 


study will have considerable applicabil- - 


ity in water scarcity studies. 
RUSSELL P. BELLICO 
Department of Economics 
Westfield State College 
Westfield 
Massachusetts 


ROGER G. NOLL, MERTON J. PECK and 
JOHNJ. McGowan. Economic Aspects 
of Television Regulation. Pp. 342. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1973. $8.95. 


‘This book is a well-written, interesting 
analysis of the effects of the major regula- 
tions of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) on the television 
broadcasting industry, and a strong criti- 
cism of those regulations. It concentrates 
on five key issues that have confronted 
the FCC and the industry: 


1. The economic viability of Ultra High 
Frequency broadcasting 
The future of noncommercial public 
television 
.. The criteria for granting and renew- 
. ing television station licenses 
The role of subscription or pay televi- 
sion f f 
The future ofcable television, domes- 
tic satellites and video cassettes 


moa py 


The authors use economic analysis to 


bolster their arguments that the FCC has, 


been guided in its regulation philosophy 
by four quite conflicting objectives: es- 
tablishment of as many local stations as 
possible, diversity in program content, 
fulfillment of broadcasting’s role as a 
public servant and the maintenance ofan 
acceptable level of competition. They 
assert that regulatory policies promul- 
gated thereunder have, instead, failed to 
increase local programming. The rules 
have interfered with the expansion of the 
television industry, its willingness and 
ability to adopt new technologies, and 
have only resulted in shielding the in- 
dustry oligopoly from competition. 

The approach of the book is scholarly 
and well structured, yet written in a 
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very readable style. The technical sta- 
tistical and econometric analyses, for in- 
stance, are fortunately presented in two 
appendices at the end of the volume, so 
that the thesis of the authors is not clut- 
tered with economic jargon and is quite 
convincing. 

The book has two main faults. First, it 
hits at only certain selected aspects of 
television regulation and thus is not 
truly the comprehensive economic 
analysis of the entire television industry 
that is described in the fly leaf. More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that much 
of the empirical evidence used by the 
authors to back their arguments is based 
on small samples and meager data. The 
authors admit this, but it is certainly bet- 
ter than nothing, and they allege gov- 
ernment policy decisions in this field are 
also based on just as inconclusive, con- 
jectural information. 

By and large, the book is an impressive 
work by equally impressive authors and 
a true contribution to the body of knowl- 
edge of the television industry. It should 
indeed cause those involved with estab- 
lishing the policies and regulations ofthe 
FCC to re-examine their thinking on the 
subject. 

SIDNEY I. SIMON 

Department of Economics 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


WILLIAM and ELIZABETH PADDOCK. We 
Don’t Know How: An Independent 
Audit of What They Call Success in 
Foreign Assistance. Pp. 331. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 
1973. $4.95. 


The objective of this ‘book is im- 
portant—to évaluate the success of our 
foreign aid programs in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. William Paddock is a 
specialist in tropical agriculture, and the 
authors have a thorough knowledge of 
the Central American area. They report 
on about twenty-five projects sponsored 
by the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the Rockefellér 
Foundation, the Peace Corps, the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
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private missionaries. Although the proj- 
ects they examine had been recom- 
mended by their sponsors as highly suc- 
cessful, the authors conclude that almost 
all of them were either failures or had 
results different from those intended. Al- 
though this book will be resented by ad- 
ministrators of foreign aid programs, 
follow-up evaluations of attempts to help 
other countries should be welcomed. 
The book is written in a popular style, 
and the authors vigorously present their 
point of view. 

The technique of the authors—field 
observations of. what had been done, 
combined with interviews with persons 
concerned—has some shortcomings 
. compared to statistical dnd economic 
analysis, but was probably not unsuita- 
ble for most of the projects they visited. 
They found that the various efforts to 
promote small peasant agriculture 
through land reform, government sub- 
sidized loans, and agricultural extension 
services were failures. Also, contrary to 
the claims made by officials in Washing- 
ton, an energetic peace corps volunteer 
had not revolutionized tomato farming in 
El Salvador. They also found that the 
twenty-eight cent charge per patient at 
mobile health units in Nicaragua had not 
raised the revenues needed to finance 
the expected community development 
projects. In addition, the Rockefeller 
Foundation had exaggerated the con- 
tribution of the work of Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Norman Borlaug in increas- 
ing wheat output in Mexico. On the other 
hand, the authors’ conclusion that the 
Central American Common Marketis not 
only a failure, but contributed to the war 
between El Salvador and Honduras in 
1969, needs more detailed analysis and 
documentation than that afforded by on- 
the-spot observations and interviews. 

The authors do not make the mistake of 
failing to appreciate the economic prog- 
ress that has occurred in Mexico and 
Central America during the past thirty 
years. The book includes accounts of the 
successful industrial development in 
Monterrey, Mexico, and in San Pedro 
(Sula), Honduras. The authors’ basic 
theme, however, is not optimistic. They 
are modern propagators of the dismal 
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Malthusian prediction that population 
growth will exceed the growth of food 
supplies. They see little hope for Latin 
America with its limited natural re- 
sources unless populaion growth is effec-. 
tively limited. 
Coin D. CAMPBELL 

Department of Economics 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover, New Hampshire 


ARNOLD W. SAMETZ, ed. Financial De- 
velopment and Economic Growth: 
The Economic Consequences of Un- 
derdeveloped Capital Markets. Pp. vi, 
257. New York: New York University 
Press, 1972. 


Are developed capital markets—a 
complex of financial institutions and 
financial instruments by which savings 
are transferred from the original savers to 
the ultimate users—a sufficient or neces- 
sary condition for real economic growth? 
Does the absence of developed capital 
markets necessarily, or usually, operate 
to frustrate real development? Is sus- 
tained and substantial real development 
possible without concomitant financial 
development! These are questions of 
importance both to our understanding of 
the process of economic growth and in 
the formulation of efficient development 
strategies. The work under review is to 
be welcomed, for it directly faces these 
important questions and, from the ex- 
perience of carefully selected countries, 
attempts to formulate some preliminary 
answers. 

Unlike the recently published works 
by McKinnon (Money and Capital in 
Economic Development) and Shaw (Fi- 
nancial Deepening in Economic 
Development), which attempt to argue 
theoretically that financial reform is of 
central importance in the growth proc- 
ess, the studies edited by Sametz are 
empirical, and it is the stated position of 
the editor that “there is no royal financial 
road to economic growth: each system 
works; itis the particular mix of costs and 
benefits associated with each that differs 
among financial systems” (p. 1). We find 
this approach stimulating, for the indi- 
vidual studies are not mere recitation of 
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facts, but rather the available facts of 
financial and real development are vari- 
ously examined to explore possible rela- 
tionships.: Unlike McKinnon and Shaw, 
who advocate basically a single path to 
development, the studies edited by 
Sametz evidence a multiplicity of pos- 
sibilities. Of course, this does not pro- 
vide simple and easy answers; but it does 
help to avoid simpliste and facile policy 
prescriptions. 

Symposia are, like the proverbial 
curate’s egg, of mixed quality and of dif- 
fering interest to different readers with 
the consequence that they are notori- 
ously difficult to review fully. To me, the 
articles by Sametz, Hawkins and Patrick 
were especially interesting. 

Sametz discusses in rapid compass the 
financing of American investment in 
Europe and demonstrates—shades of de 
Gaulle!—that such investment was 
largely financed by local (European) bor- 
rowing. Unfortunately, the most pro- 
vocative and interesting part of his essay, 
that dealing with welfare implications, is 
all too briefly handled: for instance, he 
concludes (p. 22) that Europe’s welfare 
would be improved if it restrained 
American direct investment, but this is a 
position that requires amplification, 
especially since he believes that the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world 
should not so exclude such investment. 
Why? Surely a small and weak underde- 
veloped country is less able to protect 
itself from exploitation and manipula- 
tion, so that it should be all the more 
careful about allowing a massive multi- 
national behemoth within its doors. As 
‘the Japanese have demonstrated, 
methods of importing technology with- 
out abandoning equity control can be 
devised: 

Hawkins examines how the French 
have used imperfections in their capital 
markets to implement and, indeed, rein- 
force their “indicative” planning. This i is 
an extremely stimulating approach to the 
problems of plan implementation and 
demands elaboration.: One especially 
wishes to know how technological inno- 
vation and the growth of new enterprises 
and processes are affected by such im- 
perfections and the planning process. 
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Patrick shows that pronounced’ eco- 
nomic development in postwar Japan 
has taken place in the context of a rather 
primitive financial system, thus demon- 
strating that financial innovation is not 
necessary—either as a precondition or as 
a concomitant—for real growth. It is not 
clear from the essay, however, whether 
Patrick believes that the pace of real de- . 
velopment, however high in actuality, 
would have been different under differ- 
ent financial arrangements. A stimulat- 
ing essay would have been better had it 
engaged in more speculation. 

Other essays can only be mentioned in 
passing. Ben-Shahar examines Israel as a 
case study of a dual financial market; this 
raises the interesting question of 
whether or not financial dualism exag- 
gerates or ameliorates dualism in other 
sectors of the economy. Rangarajan re- 
stricts himself to an examination of the 
government securities market in India 
and so, perforce, presents a one- 
dimensional view of the financial sys- 
tem. Engberg’s essay on the operation of 
central banking in the context of under- ` 
developed financial markets is, however, 
very disappointing. It is so panoramic in 
its coverage that it can be accused of 
being superficial. Moreover, it neglects 
to consider the increasing literature and 
detailed case studies that have appeared 
in this area within the past ten or fifteen 
years. 

Despite these minor reservations, 
however, and the fact that the empirical 
data are somewhat obsolete since they do 
not extend beyond 1968, this volume of 
studies deserves’a wide audience, for it 


- raises important questions and examines 


them in a nondoctrinaire fashion. 
JAMSHED K. S. GHANDHI 
The Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania 


JOHN G. SIMON, CHARLES W. POWERS, 
and JON P. GUNNEMANN. The Ethical 
Investor: Universities and Corporate 
Responsibility. Pp. vii, 208. New 

. Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1972. $9. 50. i 


HENRY G. MANNE and Henry C. WAL- 
LICH. The Modern Corporation and 
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Social Responsibility. Pp.` 106. 
Washington, D.C.: American Enter- 
prise Institute for Public Research, 
1972. $5.75, i 


These are two contrasting books deal- 
ing with the general subject of corporate 
social responsibility. The Simon, Powers 
and Gunnemann—hereafter referred to 
as SPG—volume, however, concentrates 
on universities and their investment 


policies. Both books were born from de- , 


bate and dialogue. SPG were influenced 
by across-disciplinary seminar at Yale on 
social investment policy, while the 
Manne-Wallich book—MW hereafter 
—is one of the rational debate series of 
the American Enterprise Institute. 

- The SPG book is by far the more schol- 
arly and innovative’ of the two. It 
clarifies significantly the meaning of so- 
cial responsibility and the nature of the 
university. Its authors distinguish be- 
tween social responsibility as eliminat- 
ing social injuries which may accompany 
economic activity, and as affirmative ac- 
tions taken by firms to attain particular 
social goals; At a minimum, business 
firms have the obligation to reduce any 
social injury which they may cause. Uni- 
versities in the administration of their 
portfolios should encourage the applica- 
tion of this basic definition. They should 
seek the highest return on their invest- 
ment portfolios, but subject to the con- 
straint of reducing any social injuries 
generated by companies in which they 
are stockholders. 

SPG engage in successive layers of 
analysis. First they look at corporations, 
then turn to shareholders as investors in 
‘enterprises, and finally to universities as 
investors in corporations. They recog- 
nize that the dilemmas confronting uni- 
versities are dcute, but nonetheless 
frame concrete guidelines by which uni- 
versities can sort through the complex 
investment issues which face them. 

SPG have universities as restrained, 
limited battlers in the ring of corporate 
social policy. They should seek a dim- 
inution of social injury rather than 
achievement of grand causes. Advocates 
_ ofa more positive and affirmative stance 
' may be disappointed in these conclu- 
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sions. However, in the words of the au- 
thors, “The application of negative in- 
junctions, to be. sure, will not rebuild 
cities or make deserts bloom, but it can 
limit or halt the destruction of life, of 
opportunity and of beauty. This may not 
be enough, but it is a great deal.” . 


‘The MW book, on the’ other hand, is 
essentially pedestrian in style and cover- ` 
age. Manne, in his attack òn social re- 
sponsibility, presents a discussion 
polemical in tone on occasion and based 
on conventional economic theory. He 
shows little awareness of multiple-goal 
models of the firm or of the impact of 
the cultural context on business decision 
making. The business enterprise is a 
production machine with a profit orienta- 
tion, to be certain, but this machine oper- 
ates in a particular environment which 
shapes not only constraints on the enter- 
prise, but its objectives as well. Execu- 
tives are not mechanical robots immune 
from the social milieu in which they have 
grown up. Their utility functions as well 
as the constraints which face them are 
given a social definition. Conventional 
economics ignores the implications of a 
sociological input into micro theory. 

Wallich presents the interesting hy- 
pothesis that diversification of share- 
holdings by many corporate owners re- 
quires that firms engage in programs 
which do not pay from their point of 
view, but which benefit their industry or 
the corporate system at large. He joins 
his Yale colleagues in proposing that 
stockholders should take an active in- 
terest in the development of corporate 
social policy. Stockholders: should stay 
and fight through proxy battles and with 
communications with managers rather 
than opt out via the “Wall Street rule” of 
selling your stock if there is disagree- 
ment about company policy. 

While Manne and Wallich generally 
take opposing positions concerning cor- 
porate responsibility, there is some 
agreement. Manne, for example, accepts 
the necessity of government action to 
eliminate various negative spillovers on 
others of business activities. However, 
he holds that the extent to which such 
negative externalities exist has been ex- 
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aggerated. From his standpoint, most 
“do-gooding” programs of business are 
carried out as long-run profit maximi- 
zation. Wallich, on the other hand, wants 
corporations to engage in widened pur- 
suit of profits so that a decentralized 
pluralism is fostered in America. Such 
policies, in addition, advance the profit 
position of stockholders who hold shares 
in a wide range of corporations. 
HAROLD L. JOHNSON 

Department of Economics 

Emory University _ 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


" BARRY WEISBERG. Beyond Repair: The 
Ecology of Capitalism. Pp. 201. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1971. $6.95. 


_ WILLIAM LEISS. The Domination of Na- 
ture. Pp. vii, 242, New York: George 
Braziller, 1972. $6.95. 


I shall give Mr. Weisberg’s Beyond 
Repair only a little more attention than it 
warrants, in order to move on to Leiss’s 


provocative argument. Weisberg, co- © 


director of the Bay Area Institute in 
San Francisco, is persuaded that the en- 
vironmental crisis “is rooted in the social 
division of labor and the formation of 
classes.” “The suffering and death of 
war, racism, sexism, and ecological im- 
balance indeed stem from the same fun- 
damental sources.” It is an interesting 
thesis and one, therefore, regrets that 
Weisberg does not argue it, but simply 
posits itas dogma. Looking hard for merit 
in his pop-Marxist diatribe, I can report 
that he is on target in indicting the elitist 
and frequently reactionary character of 
much of organized conservationism and 
he sees through the alarmingly regres- 
sive politics ofthe more passionate popu- 
lation controllers. In short, he under- 
stands that environmental problems and 
their solutions ‘must be considered in 
light of larger questions of social justice. 
Such insights, while no longer novel, are 
important; it is unfortunate they are so 
deeply buried under Mr. Weisberg’s 
rantings. í 
Corporate capitalism is depicted as a 
conspiracy theory with a vengeance. The 
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author is not too sure of his philosophical 
underpinnings, however. At one point 
we are told that, since the capitalist sys- 
tem is a result of conscious conspiracy, it 
is amenable to change if only “the peo- 
ple” -will to be-liberated. Later we are 
assured that “individuals can no more,be 
held responsible for our present peril 
than the first dinosaur who walked intoa 
tar pit.” Questions of the relationship be- 


. tween political will and historical de- 


terminism aside, Weisberg never de- 
viates from his conviction that capitalism 
is the root of all evil. Any reinforcing 


connection between the existing order 


and some manner of evil—or even a state 
of coexistence between the two—is proof 
positive that capitalism is a causal agent. 
Mr. Jones is an alcoholic and a banker, 
therefore capitalism induces alcoholism. 
There is no sentiment platitudinous 
enough to embarrass Mr. Weisberg. 
“The corporate organization of profit di- . 
rects the society, instead of society 
democratically directing the means and 
énds of corporate organization. We must 
struggle toward a society in which 
human beings as such are sovereign 
—not consumers, producers, or mana- 
gers.” When he is not writinga catechism 
for radicals who discovered the class fac- 
tor yesterday, the author offers lengthy 
lectures on the obvious, such as page 
upon page about how unsafe the au- 
tomobile is, why itis not an ideal form of 
urban transportation, and the various 
ways in which carbon monoxide is not 
good for breathing. Most egregiously, 
Weisberg blithely walks into a trap that 
more thoughtful Marxists carefully 
avoid. He assures the reader that socialist 
societies such as China, the Soviet Union 
and North Korea have discovered the 
happy balance between production and 
environmental protection. Innocent of 
the knowledge that the Soviet Union has 
this year proudly chalked up its 250 mil- 
Honth citizen and boasts of having 275 
million by 1988, Weisberg asserts that 
“the Soviet Union maintains a declining 
birth rate [because] socialist society con- 
siders ecological and social balance as 
inseparable.” Weisberg makes no effort 
to restrain his enthusiasm for North, 
Korea as “a potent lesson in the viability 
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and superiority of socialist develop- 
ment.” Together with the radicals of yes- 
teryear and the Henry Kissingers of 
today, his admiration for all things 
Chinese approaches religious reverence. 


William Leiss, a young political scien- 
tist at the University of Saskatchewan, 
offers, in The Domination of Nature, one 
of the most thoughtful and potentially 
important arguments set forth, so far, in 
the continuing debate about the relation- 
ship between “man and nature.” It is a 
frankly theoretical work, a study in the 
history of an idea, and among its chief 
merits is the author’s refusal to bid for 
immediate relevancy by identifying with 
any of the myriad parties in the pro- or 
antitechnology, pro- or antigrowth, con- 
troversies. Being relatively free of dog- 
matic tenets, Leiss weaves a complex 
and frequently scintillating theme that 
sometimes poses old questions in new 
ways and also raises new questions that 
might provoke a measure of lucidity in a 
discussion, now deeply obfuscated. 

Although his historical reach is en- 

‘compassing, Leiss knows he is himself 
part of the intellectual history he discus- 
ses, and he tentatively associates himself 
with the Frankfurt School, connected 
with Jiirgen Habermas and others. The 
starting point of his investigation is the 
late Georg Lukacs’ remark that nature 
must now be understood as a “‘social 
category.” That is, it becomes increas- 
ingly implausible to posit man or society 
over and against nature. There is, he im- 
plies, a symbiotic and inseparable con- 
nection between society and nature that 
almost makes the use of the distinction 
simply an heuristic device, not to be mis- 
taken for empirical description. Begin- 
ning with this hypothesis, Leiss moves 

. back historically to examine the various 
alternative ways in which man and na- 

ture metaphors have been conceived. 


Eschewing the rhapsodic and fanciful 


reverence for the East that mars so much 
` discussion in this area, Leiss knows that 
publicly significant study of his subject 
neither can, nor should, escape the bur- 
den of an emphatically western intellec- 
tual history. In examining the ancient 
Greek and Biblical roots of the idea of the 
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“domination of nature’—later, for 
reasons that are not entirely clear, he pre- 
fers the phrase “mastery of nature’— 
Leiss offers an important correc- 
tion of Lynn White’s famous essay on 
the religious origins of the environmen- 
tal crisis. “White’s argument must be 
qualified to this extent, namely, that 
Christian doctrine sought to restrain 
man’s earthly ambitions by holding him 
accountable. for his conduct to a higher 
authority.” Leiss’s caveat is crucial to his 
overarching argument that the future re- 
quires a human moral assertion which 
challenges all forms of the doctrine that 
nature contains its own inherent logic to 
which man and society, having once 
discovered the logic, need offer only 
obedience. 

He believes the axis of the history of 
the idea of nature is Francis Bacon, anda 
large part of the book is, I believe rightly, 
devoted to the ways in which Bacon suc- 
cessfully synthesized the “arts” of magic, 
alchemy and “scientific method” with 
the prevailing Christian worldview. “No 
outstanding thinker after Bacon devoted 
comparable attention to the concept of 
mastery over nature. ... So defin- 
itive was his work that the history of 
all subsequent stages in the career of this 
idea down tothe present can be arranged 
as a set of variations on a Baconian 
theme.” At the heart of Bacon’s influence 
was the belief that nature could and 
should be mastered by art—what would 
later be termed technology—rather than 
by morality. Leiss contrasts this with an 
earlier Christian vision, in: which the 
saints tamed the wild animals by virtue 
of, and in witness to, their holiness. Leiss 
notes that Bacon’s New Atlantis, the vi- 
sion of a utopia gained by the mastery of 
nature through science, is devoid of any 
mention of moral progress or restructur- 
ing of values. Unlike the political and 
moral spheres, said Bacon, science and 
the arts “never harmed any man, never 
burdened a conscience with remorse. Its 
blessing and reward is without ruin, 
wrong or wretchedness to any. For light 
is in itself pure and innocent; it may be 
wrongly used, but cannot in its nature be 
defiled.” The assertion of science’s inno- 
cence was probably necessary to secure 
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‘the legitimation of alchemy and its 
cousins in Bacon’s seventeenth century 
Christian world, but it represents a naiv- 
ete that we can clearly no longer afford. 

Leiss is—for reasons not, I think, es- 
sential to his argument—excessively 

_ kind to Marx and Engels and their hopes 

~ for a classless society in which, for the 
firsttime, men will become “true masters 

-of nature, becausé and insofar as they 
become masters of their own: process of 
socialization,” The other thinkers receiv- 
ing major attention are Max Scheler, 

Edmund Husserl and Max Horkheimer, 
the last also associated with the Frank- 
furt School. The focus on Scheler’s idea 
of science as Herrschaftswissen, 
“knowledge for the sake of domination,” 
helps illuminate one possible conceptu- 
alization of the problem. ’ 

_ Leiss’s own hope seems to lie with a 
socialist projection of a “framework of 
collective rational control.”. When that is 
established, “technology will be liber- 
ated from its all-too-effective service in 
the cause of human conflict. Until that 


time, however, we remain victims of a . 


dilemma whereby every outstanding vic- 
tory in the scientific and technological 
mastery of nature entails the real possi- 
bility of an equally great catastrophe.” 
The impression is conveyed that things 
are going to have to geta lot worse before 
they get better. The gap between “the 
rational organization of labor and in- 
strumentalities on the one hand, and the 
. irrational uses to which that organization 
is put on the other” will continue to 
widen toward that point at which “the 
objectives themselves are called into 
question.” Giving in, somewhat, to the 
antitechnological bias now so fashiona- 
ble in our culture, Leiss attimes seems to 
make exaggerated claims about the hor- 
rors unleashed by the technological 
monster, without coming clean about the 
indices of human misery and well being, 
which alöne can serve as criteria in de- 
ciding the pros and cons of technological 
society. Here is at least one point at 
which dogma seems.to distort the 
author’s powers of observation and 
analysis. One suspects thathe very much 
wants the gap to widen more rapidly, the 
better to facilitate the radical social .-re- 
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structuring he envisions; thus it.is 
strategically necessary to raise the level 
of discontent against technology under 
its present controls. 

It is not possible in this space to trace 
the full richness of Leiss’s argument, and 
perhaps I have emphasized my misgiv- 
ings at the expense of my enthusiasms 
about the book. Others have observed - 
that Mao has turned Marx on his head -by 
asserting the primacy of consciousness 
over social reality. In a similar way, Leiss 
suggests a revolution by which moral as- 
sertion defies the various orthodoxies 
premised upon “the laws of nature.” The 
content and sources of that moral asser- 
tion remain frustratingly unclear. But 
that is, perhaps, another book. The great 
achievement of the present work is to 
drive ts back to reconsider Bacon’s fatal 
choice and to entertain the possibilities 
inherent in the legends about the saints 
and the beasts. 

RICHARD J. NEUHAUS 

Lutheran Church of St. Join the 

Evangelist 

Brooklyn 

New York 
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Mathematical Applications in Political 
Science VII 


Edited by James F. Hernpon and Joseru L. Bernp, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. 84 pp. $9.75 
This latest volume of Mathematical Applications in Political Science once 
again presents a variety of applications of mathematics to political research. 
The subject matter includes primary elections, congressional voting, judicial 
behavior, and the analysis of aggregate data. The methods used are de- 
cision theory, measure of correlation, discriminant function analysis, and 
regression. It is hoped that these papers will lead both to the further appli- 
cation of the methods described here and to the development of still more 
useful mathematical techniques of political research. 


Toward a Philosophy of the Seas 


By Horace M. Kauen, 1973 recipient of the John Dewey Award for Human- 
ist of the Year by the American Humanities Association. ix, 44 pp. $1.50 
These two essays present an enlightening interpretation of the significance 
of the ocean in man’s perspective of life. They establish a philosophic 
foundation for an oceanic discipline by revealing the sea’s intricate relation- 
ship to man’s present actions and his goals for the future. Dr. Kallen’s 
essays emphasize the need for innovative world leadership dedicated to the 
protection and preservation of the World Ocean. 
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12 Compelling Reasons 
why Change is America’s 
Leading Monthly on Academic Life 


In the tradition of distin- 

guished journalism, Change 

is best known by the 
authors it keeps. Month-in, 
month-out, major articles ex- 
plore subjects of consuming in- 
tellectual interest, written by 
outstanding minds for one of the 
most demanding magazine audi- 
ences in America. In recent is- 
sues, classicist William Irwin 
Thompson proposed an aston- 
ishing new form of learning com- 
munity, while sociologist David 
Riesman dissected Harvard and 
meritocracy, with the renowned 
novelist John Gardner painting 
a memorable literary portrait of 
his own midwestern university. 
Just three out of 42 major arti- 
cles Change readers will be 
talking about this year. 


Change’s continuing series 

on searching cultural and 

academic issues, including a 
major series on black Americans 
and their higher education; an- 
other on intelligence, social class 
and schooling, by and on author- 
ities such as Arthur Jensen, 
Christopher Jencks, E. 
Eysenck and Leon Kamin. There 
is also Change’s current eight- 
part series on a critical look at 
disciplinary journals, covering 
the humanities, the sciences and 
the professions. 


Change’s exclusive inter- 

pretative Reports (reading 

time: eight to ten minutes 
each) cover diverse topics such 
as the state of China studies, 
exam week in Japan, a profile of 
one of the nation’s leading wo- 
men academics, and a new way 
to teach science engineering, as 
well as reports from such far- 
away places as Ulster, East Ger- 
many and Vietnam. 


The monthly column Sci- 
ence Policy, written by two 
of the country’s leading sci- 


ence reporters, covers such 
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important territory as the White 
House, the National Institutes 
of Health, the National Science 
Foundation and behind-the- 
scenes reports on upcoming 
events affecting national scjence 
developments. $ 


Research, a regular column 

written by leading educa: 

tional researchers, features 
such diverse topics as the im- 
pact of nontraditional instruc- 
tion on learning, the influence of 
proprietary schools on higher ed- 
ucation, student evaluation of 
teachers and political attitudes 
of faculty. 


Viewpoint, a never-dull 
guest editorial, provides a 
monthly forum for imagina- 
tive people in and out of aca- 


demic life to open up debates of 


national consequence. In recent 
issues, one Viewpoint author 
took on the efficiency cultists, 
another Henry Kissinger’s obli- 


J. gations as a scholar, while a 


third argued for student partici- 
pation in collective bargaining. 


The monthly Washington 

column provides first-hand 

reports on matters which 
are likely to affect the future of 
higher education: to wit, a pro- 
file of the new head of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the 
Humanities, or an intimate look 
at the man behind the powerful 
Committee for Full Funding of 
Education. 


Change’s book essays, a fas- 
cinating hybrid of N.Y. Re- 
view of Books’ and Com- 
mentary’s traditions of literary 
criticism, provide what many 
readers regard as the most liter- 
ate discussion of books and is- 
sues related to academic matters. 


A monthly feature, Com- 
munity Colleges, covers the 
fastest growing part of 
American higher education, and 
covers them in depth, and with 
Change’s accustomed eclectic 


eye. 
10 vice to its readers is 
Change’s exclusive uni- 
versity-press-of-the-month selec- 
tions, which each month offer 
the best current titles published 
by scholarly presses at thirty 
percent discount. In a recent is- 
sue, for example, Change readers 
were given discount rights on fif- 
teen National Book Award Nom- 
inees. You may choose from 
about one hundred titles each 
year. 
Change's efficient Re- 
ports reprints—a pre- 
ferred medium for class- 
room discussions and campus 
debates— provides a low-cost re- 
print service to its readers of its 
most provocative articles, as 
well as books and soon-to-be 
added audio cassettes. 
123 Change’s challenging 
world? $12 for one year, 
$21 for two, and a cost-saving 
$29 for thirty-six months. And 
we'll stretch your subscription 
run by an additional issue, if 


payment accompanies your 
order. 
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Dr. Charlesworth, President of the Academy from 1953 to 1971, | 
died on January 21. He was a prominent political scientist. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, which he joined in 1939, he 
became Professor of Political Science in 1945, served as Director 
of the Graduate Division of the Wharton School in 1942-43 and, 
from 1939 to 1955, supervised educational programs at the Fels 
Institute of State and Local Government. He had also been a Director 
of the National Parks and Conservation Association and President 
of the American Society for Public Administration for the Phila- 
delphia region. 

In addition to his term as President at the Academy, he served 
as Associate Editor of THE ANNALS in 1949, as Acting Editor from } 
1949 until 1951 and also as Special Editor of twenty volumes of 
THE ANNALS. During his tenure as President, the Academy member- 
ship rose from 13,000 to 25,000. In 1962 he introduced a series of 
special monographs dealing with problems at the interface of public } 
policy and academic research and with assessment of the frontier 
developments in the major social science disciplines. 

Dr. Charlesworth served the Academy with dedication and devo- 
tion for twenty-two years until his retirement in 1971. We are all 
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PREFACE 


_ Statistical analysis would probably show that use of the word information 
in the titles and indexes of social sciences publications—especially in 
journals, but also in books—has exhibited exponential growth in recent 
times. This growth process was an emergent one which, of necessity, began 
from a low level. Therefore, one might rightly hesitate to speak about the 
information revolution. I personally tend to the view that we are, to say the 
least, in the early stages of such a revolution. The terminology seems to me 
permissible as it is when we speak of the Industrial Revolution. 

Karl Marx sketched a simple model of a complex process when he wrote 
that: “The wind-mill gives you society with the feudal lord; the steam- 
mill, society with the industrial capitalist.”1 Today, we are attempting to 
analyze the beginnings of the information revolution. We encounter diffi- 
culties because it is an emergent process. Nevertheless, we seek to know 
what kind of society is being created by the computer, the satellite, tele- 
vision and a host of other devices to which we refer collectively as 
modern information technology. Our responses tend to divide us into two 
groups according to our nearness to one or other of two polar positions: 
on the one hand, we might see technological change as exogenous, as 
impinging upon us from outside our socioeconomic system, and con- 
clude that we face a dismal technological society; on the other hand, 
we might see technology as controllable by social decision and hope 
that we can invent our future. 

The information revolution manifests itselfin general patterns of thought; 
in specific fields of analysis, such as economics, political science and 
sociology; and in the changing nature of economic and social activity. 
We are told that society is experiencing future shock—that we have 
moved beyond the stable state—and we are exhorted to rethink our models 
of economic and political man to meet the conditions of the information 
revolution. In economic analysis, for example, after long attempting to work 
with assumptions of perfect knowledge or at least rich and sure information 
available to all, economists have now embarked upon the development of an 
economics of information. However—as with all innovations—it is making 
slow progress in its early stages, despite the fact that an information industry 
of impressive proportions has developed domestically in industrialized 
countries and has spread across the world. The view that this industry may 
hold the key to the future development of the industrialized countries is 
gaining ground. Provided this view is supported by scholarly investigation, 
it may be expected to foster the widespread growth of information studies. 

This collection ofessays represents an interdisciplinary attempt to explore 
the nature of the information revolution. The contributors were not required 
to endorse the view that an information revolution was under way. They 
were selected for their interest in human information processing and their 
special competence to contribute various aspects of this important theme. 


DONALD M. LAMBERTON 
1. Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy (Chicago, Ill.: Charles H. Kerr, 1884), p. 119. 
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Decision: The Human Predicament 
By G. L. S. SHACKLE 


ABSTRACT: Ifchoice is originative, it can be effective, it can 
give a thrust to the course of things intended to secure its ends. 
In order to secure its ends, choice must apply a knowledge of 
what will be the consequence of what. But the sequel of an 
action chosen by one man will be shaped by circumstance, and 
its circumstances will include the actions chosen now and 
actions to be chosen in time to come by other men. If, 
therefore, choice is effective, it is unpredictable and thus 
defeats, in some degree, the power of choice itself to secure 
exact ends. This is the human predicament. Information is 
necessarily about fragments of the cosmos and of history. At 
any time a man has some collection of pieces of information, 
fitted into various systems of thought or accepted stereotypes 
of experience. He cannot know, except in regard to the most 
immediate physical effects, whether his information is all that 

-exists which bears on his choice ofaction. If there are gaps, the 
filling of these gaps by inventive thought with one or another 
set of suppositions can radically affect the implications of even 
his well-founded information. He must select among con- 
trary suggestions. What the decision-maker wants is access 
to hope. The greater the possible loss or misfortune, the more 
exhilarating may be the success which is then brought within 
imaginative reach. Decision is not, in its ultimate nature, 
calculation, but origination. 


G. L. S. Shackle was educated at the Perse School, Cambridge and London School 


of Economics. He obtained Ph.D.s at London and Oxford. He was employed by the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics, the Prime Minister's Statistical Branch and 
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Andrews and at the University of Liverpool and has been Visiting Professor at 
Columbia and Pittsburgh. He was Brunner Professor of Economic Science at 


Liverpool until his retirement in 1969. His major publication began with 


Expectations, Investment and Income (1938); this was followed by Expectation 


in Economics (1949), Uncertainty in Economics (1955), Time in Economics 
(1958), Decision, Order and Time in Human Affairs (1961), A Scheme of 
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F MEN’S thoughts are implicit in 
their experience, choice is a 


mere stage in nature’s process, an 


event engendered determinately by 
other events and serving as a passive 
link in the course of history. If so, 
history is not made by men, but 
merely suffered by them. If so, we 
can perhaps study the texture of that 
tale, the shapes of the jigsaw pieces 
which determine their uniquely 
possible, sole and single mode of 
fitting together, but we cannot 
influence it. But if choice can ar- 
range the given building-blocks in 
designs of its own; if thought can 
manipulate, ex nihilo in some. 
degree, the suggestions offered by 
the sensations which feed it; if 
thought can be original, in some true 
sense; then history can be continu- 
ous novelty, not merely in the sense 
that we have not found the code and 
secret theme which would tell the 
whole detailed story from the begin- 
ning to the end of time, but because 
that story does not, at each present 
moment, exist beyond that moment. 
To claim, or to suppose for the sake of 
seeing what is implied, that choice is 
originative, that it can introduce a 
new thread into the pattern, is to say 
that the course of things is not 
foreseeable even in principle. Non- 
implicit choice is unpredictable 
choice. And if choice is originative, it 
can be effective, itcan give a thrust to 
the course of things intended to 
secure its ends. In order to secure its 
ends, choice must apply a knowl- 
edge of what will be the conse- 
quence of what. But the sequel of an 
action chosen by one man will be 
shaped by circumstance, and its 
circumstances will include the ac- 
tions chosen now and actions to be 
chosen in time to come by other men. 
If, therefore, choice is effective, it is 
unpredictable and thus defeats, in 


‘some degree, the power of choice 
_itselfto secure exact ends. This is the 


human predicament. 


CHOICE AND PLURALITY 


Choice is either insignificant—a 
mere clicking of the machine as it 
works—or else it is unsure—in large 
measure, blind—and the more so, 
the more far-reaching and momen- 
tous the results it seeks. Choice 
implies plurality. We can choose 
only if there are rival entities among 
which to choose. What are rival 
entities? They are co-existing en- 
tities, jostling each other, shoulder- 
ing each other aside. But can the 
existing state of affairs be plural? 
The existing state is unique. When 
something is already being experi- 
enced, when that thing exists, we are 
too late to choose it. Choice can be 
only among figments, hypotheses. 
We can suppose, but not experi- 
ence, alternatives. Choice is among 
things imagined. What shapes imagi- 
nation? Is it not here, if anywhere, 
that there can be origination of 
history? 

If choice is meaningful, effective 
and originative, it thereby destroys 
the possibility for the chooser to 
know what would be the sequel ifhe 
chose this course of action ot that. 
Each man’s choice, whatever it may 
be, will have a different sequel 
according as other men choose, and 
are going to choose, one set of actions 
rather than another. Is it conceivable 
that each man could know, when he 
makes his own choice, what actions 
will be performed by others? The 
problem seems unsolvable: it is not 
possible for each man to wait, before 
he chooses, until the others have 
chosen. However, there is another 
possibility. Might they not choose in 
concert? Can their choices be pre- 
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reconciled? They can, in principle, 
on one condition: that all these 
unsterile, fruitful, nonempty, effec- 
tive choices are made as part of 
a single, all-encompassing, unique 
scheme of action—provided, that is 
to say, that all are made in logical 
simultaneity and that all are covalid. 
To be simultaneous in this sense of 
covalidity, they will have to be 
simultaneous also in the sense of 
synchronicity. For, if one such 
choice were left free to be made later 
on, the nonknowledge of what action 
would then be chosen would invali- 
date the other choices, leaving their 
sequels unknown. The concert of 
action must be complete and perfect, 
` all-encompassing in a world of its 
own, or it will fail of its purpose. 
Prereconciled choices are synchro- 
nized choices. They are, therefore, 
choices confined to a world of a 
single moment, a timeless world. In 
a scheme of things where men 
conceive of other moments than the 
present—where they believe in time 
to come and in earlier and later 
—knowledge of the context in which 
present action will take effect is 
necessarily imperfect. And what is 
imperfect knowledge? Is it knowl- 
edge at allP Is not knowledge a 
self-sufficient structure? 

When we ask such questions we 
are asking whether there does not 
exist a third category between the 
void of acknowledged total non- 
knowledge and the self-sufficiency 
of perfect knowledge. In the world of 
experience we are not completely 
informed, we are not completely ata 
loss. What is the means of coping 
with such a situation; in what terms 
can we conceive of an elusive world 
of suggestions whose truth can only 
be tested by committing ourselves to 
action which assumes their truth and 
will bring disappointment and even 


disaster if they prove false? What 
can be the guide of action, in a 
world of uncertainty? 

What is uncertainty? It is the 
entertaining of plural rival answers 
to some question. By rival answers 
we mean proposed answers which 
are mutually contradictory, the truth 
of any one, if it were established, 
denying the truth ofall the others. An 
answer or hypothesis is entertained 
so long as no fatal objection to it has 
been perceived. When the question 
is: “what will be the sequel if I do 
this, and what, if instead I do that 
other thing?” the presence of rival 
answers may defeat the attempt to 
choose between two mutually exclu- 
sive courses of action, for this choice 
will depend on what is conceived to 
be the sequel in one case and in the 
other. When, for each course, there 
are rival suggested sequels, one 
comparison of respective sequels 
may show course A to give the 
preferred outcome, and another such 
comparison may favor course B. 
What is to be done? 


CHOICE AND CERTAINTY 


There is a prior question to be 
disposed of. Have we ground for 
assuming that in all cases there is 
some means of tuming uncertainty 
into certainty, so that for each rival 
available course one and only one 
suggested sequel is entertained or so 
that a state of mind equivalent to this 
one-to-one correspondence of ac- 
tions and sequels is attained? Is it 
the case, in full generalness, that 
sufficient knowledge can be arrived 
at? This prior question is in effect 
two questions. First, can the plural- 
ity of rival answers concerning each 
available course of action be reduced 
to the entertainment of a unique 
answer? Secondly, if plural rival 
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answers must remain, can this skein 
of answers be réduced to a valuation 
which is uniquely its equivalent, so 
that two courses of action can be 
compared by their valuations? As to 
the first of these questions, we have 
answered it in our opening para- 
graphs. If choice is originative and 
not passive, then the recognition that 
there will be choices in time to come 
means that there can be no unique- 
ness of answers concerning the 
sequel of today’s action. We do not 
know what choices will be made in 
the future. This unknowledge gives 
freedom for conceiving many, per- 
haps indefinitely many, sequels to 
any present action. We turn to the 
second question. 

If the value of a skein of rival 
answers, rival imagined sequels to 
action, is conceived as the sum of 
valuations of the individual answers, 
what will determine these individ- 
ual valuations? There are two ques- 
tions which the chooser of action 
must ask himself: (1) how do these 
rival answers compare with each 
other when I consider them as things 
desirable or undesirable, regardless 
of their seeming power, or lack of it, 
to come true; (2) how do they 
compare in respect of their seeming 
power to come true? We shall refer to 
these two comparisons as those of 
desiredness and standing. When the 
source of desiredness or its opposite 
is of some special kinds, it will be 
possible for the action-chooser to say 
not only that he prefers one answer 
to another, but by how much, in 
terms of some unit meaningful to 
him. That is to say, he can in such 
cases constructa scale ofdesiredness 
on which he can assign places to the 
rival answers. For example, he may 
feel able to value them in money. 
Will such assessments remain valid 
when he takes into account their 
various capacities to persuade him of 


their seriousness, their capacity to 
come true, the standing which he 
adjudges to them? If not, how can 
that standing be expressed so that 
some formal rule presents itself for 
modifying the valuation given by 
pure desiredness, in the light of the 
adjudgments of standing? How will 
he arrive at such adjudgments? 

Nearly all of the solutions which 
have been proposed for this problem 
fall under one or other of the 
meanings of the encompassing term 
“probability.” So diverse and often 
almost unrelated are these meanings 
that the use of one word to name 
them all is highly misleading. The ` 
only excuses for gathering these 
incompatibles into one category are, 
first, that all are directed to answer- 
ing the same question—that of 
modifying the persuasive power of 
hypotheses concerning the sequel of 
specified action—and second, that 
when we come to express the 
degrees of standing obtained by any 
one of these procedures, we are 
subjected to a constraint of an 
essential and basic importance 
whose effect, we shall suggest, is 
seriously disabling for the purpose 
in hand. 

Modes of treating probability— 
meanings assigned to this word 
and procedures adopted under its 
banner—fall first of all into those 
where probability is a pure, abstract 
construction of logic, wholly uncon- 
cerned in essence with the world of 
experience and into those which, in 
contrast, employ probability as a 
means of describing human experi- 
ence, whether experience of the 
perceived world ofextemal nature or 
the world of thought, when thought 
is not pure unfettered abstraction but 
is involved in suggestions concern- 
ing experience and seeks to offer 
guidance for belief and action. With - 
the former of these two, in which 
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probability is undefined as to its 
nature, source and determination, 
we are not concerned, 

Three modes can at first be 
distinguished of deriving probabil- 
ities from evidence. Objective prob- 
abilities concern the behavior of 
physical systems or other systems 
analogous to them. Rational proba- 
bility claims to be adjudged to a 
proposition on the basis of its 
semantic relations to other proposi- 
tions. If the adjudgment of proba- 
bility cannot be expressed as a 
distinct procedure, either of observa- 
tion or of quasilogical thought, it may 
` be called subjective. Whatever pro- 
cedure is involved, however, the 
resulting adjudgments, if they are 
quantitative, take their form and 
means of expression from those 
appropriate to physical systems. The 
suggestion offered by “physical”: 
probability has thus dominated 
thought about the means of expres- 
sing standing and the very nature as- 
cribed to the notion of standing, in an 
essential and restrictive manner. 

When a die is thrown out of a box 
onto a tabletop, an exact and com- 
plete description of its behavior, 
if one could be given, may be 
called a phase. The all-inclusive 
conception ofall phases which could 
occur in conformity with stated 
conditions—description of die and 
box, stipulation of manner of throw- 
ing, as by a human. wrist, and so 
on—composes the phase-space. The 
number of phases in the phase-space 
is evidently infinite, perhaps in the 
sense of one of the higher car- 
dinalities. But the gambler is not 
directly concerned with this infinity. 
He divides the phase-space into 
classes of phases such that all phases 
which end in showing some one face 
of the die uppermost, as the die lies 
flat on the table, compose the same 
class. Thus, when a single die is 


thrown there are six such classes, or 
events, and these six comprise 
everything which can relevantly 
happen as a result of throwing the 
die according to the rules. There is a 
finite and distinct list or range of 
possibilities, and it is certain that the 
result of throwing the die according 
to the rules will belong to this set of 
possibilities. What standing, if we 
may resort to our general term, is to 
be adjudged to any one of the six 
different possible events, when one 
identified—proper-named—throw is 
contemplated: let us say the throw I 
am about to make at 8:00 A.M. on 
February 11, 1973? The symmetry of 
the die puts all six faces on the same 
footing, so far as my knowledge goes. 
There is no other feature of my 
intended throw which can distin- 
guish any one of the six possibilities 
from another. Thus, I have no reason 
to adjudge a better standing to any 
one face than another. I can express 
this attitude by assigning to the six 
contingencies equal shares of the 
certainty that one or another of them 
must prevail. 

Several inferences may be noted 
from this illustration. Most basically, 
it may be seen that in adjudging 
equal standing to the contingencies 
and, because there are six of them in 
this example, therefore giving each 
of them one chance in six, I am 
essentially describing my own state 
of knowledge rather than the ulti- 
mate truth of the physical situation. 
In speaking of these probabilities as 
physical we refer only to the physical 
frame of events, not to the conjec- 
tures themselves, which of course 
are thoughts. Probability has a role to 
play, a service to render, in my 
thoughts. Whether it plays any part 
in the physical reality we do not 
know. If it were meaningful to 
conceive of every relevant circum- 
stance of one throw being exactly 
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reproduced in another, then itis hard 
to resist the conclusion that the 
phase would be the same and would 
be included in the same class of 
` phases—namely, those resulting in, 
say, a two or those giving a six. Our 
example makes another suggestion. 
The essence of the procedure in- 
volved in describing a state of 
thought by means of probability is 
the starting with a definite list or 
range of contingencies which is as- 
sumed to include every relevantly 
distinguishable and possible out- 
come of an experiment. In our ex- 
ample, the experiment is the throw- 
ing of a die on some one, identified 
occasion. The question at issue is: 
“what things, relevantly distinguish- 
able, can occur as the sequel to the 
making of this experiment on this oc- 
casion?” It is a state of thought, 
namely, a state of unknowledge, 
which allows such a question. The 
list of such things, the six faces of the 
die, is assumed to be complete. Cer- 
tainty exists in our thoughts that the 
sequel will be the coming upper- 
most of one or other of the six faces. 
This certainty due to completeness 
we can represent by, say, 100 per- 
cent or simply by unity, one. The 
sharing-out of this certainty will 
then be represented by the assign- 
ing of proper fractions to the con- 
tingencies of the closed, complete 
list. Probability, in the form sug- 
gested by experiments or observa- 
tions of systems which have an 
indispensable physical frame, is a 
distributional variable. In order to 
distribute unity in a manner which 
will mean something, which will be 
in some sense determinate and not 
merely arbitrary, we need a finite list 
or range of items to which the proper 
fractions, summing to unity, must be 
shared out. 


RATIONAL PROBABILITY 


Rational probability is a sugges- 
tion which J. M. Keynes ascribes to 
Leibniz: “Pai dit plus d’une fois 
quwil faudrait une nouvelle espèce 
de logique, qui traiteroit des degrés 
de Probabilité.” In his Treatise on 
Probability Keynes sought to fulfil 
this demand: 


The terms certain and probable describe 
the various degrees of rational belief 
about a proposition which different 
amounts of knowledge authorise us to 
entertain. Given the body of direct 
knowledge which constitutes our ulti- 
mate premisses, the Theory of Probabil- 
ity tells us what further rational beliefs, 
certain or probable, can be derived by 
valid argument from our direct knowl- 
edge. This involves purely logical rela- 
tions between the propositions which 
embody our direct knowledge, and the 
propositions about which we seek in- 
direct knowledge. What particular 
propositions we select as the premis- 
ses ofour argument naturally depends on 
subjective factors peculiar to ourselves; 
but the relations, in which other proposi- 
tions stand to these, and which entitle us 
to probable beliefs, are objective and 
logical.1 


The vital germs ofnovelty which this 
passage contains, though it does not 
make all of them explicit, are: (1) that 
probability concerns a proposition as 
related to a body ofevidence, and not 
as related to rival propositions or 
conclusions; (2) that a selective 
operation may be involved by which 
the relevant body of evidence is 
chosen rather than given, the man- 
ner of choice depending on factors 
peculiar to the individual and his 
circumstances; and (3) that argument 


1. J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Probability 
(London: Macmillan, 1921), chap. 1, sect. 2, 
pp. 3-4, 
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from evidence to conclusion can be 
“valid,” “objective” and “logical” 
without having the character of rigid 
demonstration. 

It has to be asked how argument 
which is not demonstrative—as syl- 
logistic logic and Euclidian and 
other geometries are—can achieve 
uniqueness of the path leading 
from evidence to conclusion. If that 
uniqueness is not achieved, how can 
it be said that: 


In the sense important to logic, probabil- 
ity is not subjective. It is not, that is to 
say, subject to human caprice. When 
once the facts are given which determine 
our knowledge, what is probable or 
improbable in these circumstances has 
been fixed objectively, and is indepen- 
dent of our opinion.” 


If knowledge is incomplete—that is, 
insufficient to make possible de- 
monstrative proof of some conclu- 
sion—then it follows that there is a 
gap to be filled and that the manner 
of filling this gap is not prescribed. If 
it were, knowledge would be com- 
plete and not incomplete. The gap 
can be filled in any one of many, 
perhaps indefinitely many, ways, 
many of them leading to conclusions 
different from the one we have in 
mind. There appears, in the terms of 
Keynes’s own statements, to be 
nothing to prevent the adjudger of 
probability from making his choice 
of the manner of filling the gap. He 
can choose to fill it with such 
suppositions as, if they were treated 
as fact, would make the conclusion 
demonstrative. But he can equally 
choose to fill it with suppositions 
fatal to the conclusion. How will he 
make this choice? 

To contest a view proposed by 
Leibniz and endorsed by Keynes 


2. Ibid., p. 4. 


must seem reckless beyond permis- 
sion. Yet we must ask: what is there, 
in the situation described by Keynes 
and said by him to call for probable 
inference, which necessitates a new 
kind of logic? To require such is 
gratuitous. The old logic in a broad 
sense is what we use, and all we 
need, in order to draw inferences 
from a body of premises. If those 
premises are not sufficient to estab- 
lish some proposed conclusion, the 
step which suggests itself is to ask 
what further premises, added to 
those we have, would render the 
conclusion demonstrative? To give 
that conclusion the best support 
which the individual chooser— 
given his habits of mind and his 
particular experience—can furnish 
for it, he must find those completing 
premises which are able to render 
his argument demonstrative, which 
cause him least mental discomfort in 
supposing them true, which put 
least strain upon his practical con- 
science, which call for the least 
stretch of imagination to suppose 
them realistic. This, surely, is the 
locus of a subjective element in the 
process of adjudging “rational prob- 
ability.” Such a meaning for rational 
probability preserves a rightful place 
for the word rational, yet, does not 
claim that something can be made 
out of nothing in the epistemic, 
any more than in the physical, 
field. Leibniz’s new kind of logic 
would be such as produces rabbits 
out of an empty hat. We are saying 
that the rabbits must be deliberately 
and consciously put in, if they are 
really to appear. The passage from 
Keynes’s first chapter, which we 
have quoted, gives support to this 
idea at the end of section two. The 
rest of the passage seems to conflict 
with that support. 
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Now if rational probability in- 
volves the assessor in supplying 
premises which are not present 
in the evidence given to him 
by observation or attestation, what 
bounds are there to the character of 
these extra premises? They are in 
some sense invented. They are in 
some sense originated by the ad- 
judger of probability. But who knows 
where origination will stop? Who 
knows what conclusions—rivals to 
the one with which he is immedi- 
ately concerned—may not seem, on 
reflection, to be as capable of support 
in the same manner by suitable, 
invented premises? Is he not likely 
-to embark on a process of inventing 
conclusions for which it may prove 
feasible, within the bounds of ex- 
perience and intuition, to invent 
sufficient extra premises? The boat 
is adrift on a vast and sweeping tide. 

For, on the ground we have now 
reached, we confront a crucial 
question: if origination of answers, 
hypotheses or conclusions in re- 
sponse to the search for a sequel to 
proposed action is freely allowed 
and even indispensably required, 
what becomes of the notion of a 
finite, specifiable list or range of 
such answers? Where is the list of 
sufficiently specified contingencies 
over which certainty can be distrib- 
uted? The length of the queue, to 
whose members a sharé for each 
member out of the unity which 
stands for certainty must be found, 
stretches out beyond vision to a 
length which, for all the action- 
chooser knows, is unending and 
would take forever to explore in 
thought. What, then, becomes of the 
notion of a distributional variable to 
express probabilities? 

We have noted that an essential 
feature of probability, in all those 


expressions of it which involve 
distribution, makes the degrees of 
standing assigned to individual 
hypotheses or contingencies to de- 
pend, among other circumstances, 
on the number or pressure of the 
crowd of rival contingencies as a 
whole. If the crowd grows, the 
apparent basis of each member, or of 
some members, of the former list 
will be reduced. The question and 
subject matter of uncertainty, of 
unknowledge, is thus made to lie in 
the shadow of a feature essentially 
irrelevant to it, not naturally belong- 
ing to it, but imposed upon it by an 
accident of history—namely, the fact 
that probability was first studied in 
relation to games of chance, games 
having rules which prescribed and 
made inescapable a definite list of 
phase-classes or relevant outcomes 
of any instance of play. In the torrent 
of experience of life in general, of 
business, politics, diplomacy, art, 
what rulebook is to be found which 
delimits the permissible paths 
which our affairs can take? If gaps 
of knowledge must in any case, in 
the nature of things, in logic which 
cannot be evaded, be filled by 
origination, by products of imagina- 
tion, what is there to stop this process 
of invention at any particular point? 
How is any such point to be defined 
or described in advance, when it 
must apply to the unknown results of 
this process? It seems that the 
operation of assigning degrees of 
standing, to hypotheses or sugges- 
tions’ made in answer to some 
question, needs to be released from 
the arbitrary bonds of distribution. 
We need an expression of standing 
which shall be nondistributional, 
which shall adjudge standing to a 
proposition on the merits of that 
proposition as part of the general 
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scene, the totality of affairs, and 
according to the nature of things, 
rather than to a restricted context 
such as that of a game. 


CHOICE AND INFORMATION 


When we ask whether some par- 
ticular thing is possible we are 
asking about our own state of 
knowledge and of thought. A thing is 
possible so long as we are not aware 
of any fatal objection to it, any 
obstacle which would block the path 
from our existing situation to the one 
we have in mind. As a first stage, we 
may be inclined to divide the 
answers which present themselves, 
for some question, into the possible 
and the impossible. They will be 
possible or impossible according to: 
(1) our own knowledge of the details 
of the situation which now exists 
and which must be the starting point 
for the attainment, within some 
specified time, of an imagined 
different situation and (2) our con- 
ception ofthe way things work, ofthe 
laws of nature and the texture of 
human conduct, which will govern 
the speed of any transformation of 
one situation into another and even 
its ultimate feasibility. To place 
some answers to the question “what 
will be the sequel to such-and-such 
action?” in the category of the 
possible as against the impossible, to 
relegate others to the impossible and 
to be content with this dichotomy is 
to place all the answers adjudged 
possible on the same footing in the 
matter of standing. Standing, then, 
can no longer provide ground for 
paying attention to one rather 
than another. On what ground can 
influence or relevance, then, be 
accorded to some more than to 
others? How can they be valued 


—individually or as a whole? Only 
by resort to the other of the two 
orderings. or comparisons, that of 
desiredness. If, as will be the case in 
many contexts, all answers which 
have so far been thought of—all the 
products of the imaginative process 
up to now—can be ordered in re- 
spect to desiredness and if, further, 
some of these answers represent a 
deterioration from the existing situa- 
tion in view of its potentiae while 
others represent an improvement so 
that in comparison with the present 
situation some are positively bad 
and some positively good—and not 
merely better or worse than others 
—it can be claimed that only the 
best and the worst, out of rival 
answers having equal standing, de- 
serve the decision-maker’s attention. 
For, why consider a slight or 
moderate misfortune which could 
flow from given action if the same 
action seems equally able to yield a 
catastrophe? Why give any heed to 
modest success when great success 
seems an equally possible sequel to 
the proposed action? 

Such a view of things has been 
denounced as wasting information. 
What is information? The hypoth- 
eses we are concerned with are rival 
suggestions. The truth of one would 
mean the falsity ofall the others. The 
situation we are concerned with is 
one in which the sequel to a pro- 
posed or available course of action, 
the only kind of sequel which exists, 
is a skein of such rival, mutually con- 
tradictory thoughts. If information is 
firm knowledge, the need to decide 
upon action implies that information 
is incomplete, insufficient and can- 
not be completed—at any rate, in 
time for the decision which must be 
made now or which will make itself 
by default. Is a decision-maker wast- 
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ing information when he resolves to 
pay attention to one or some of a 
skein of mutually contradictory 
answers? Is a man wasting travel 
‘facilities because he decides to go 
in one direction rather than in all 
directions at once? Those who think 
that the averaging of contingencies, 
only one of which can be vindi- 
cated when future days or years 
have become the past, avoids wast- 
ing information are misled by con- 
fusing the two roles of a frequency- 
distribution. In one role, it can 
express uncertainty, although in a 
fettered and artificial manner. In 
the other role, it constitutes knowl- 
edge, being built up of covalid 
pieces of information conceming the 
result of a divisible experiment, an 
experiment consisting of repeated 
performances—trials—with some 
physical or quasi-physical system 
—roulette-wheel, dice or a human 
population exposed to road acci- 
dents. 

Information ‘is necessarily about 
fragments of the cosmos and of 
history. There is and can be nothing 
in terms of which an all-encom- 
passing account of the cosmos as 
a whole through time and space 
can be given, save perhaps mathe- 
matics, and this would not be in- 
formation but a pure formal crea- 
tion of thought. Atany time aman has 
some collection of pieces of informa- 
tion fitted into various systems of 
thought or accepted stereotypes of 
experience. He cannot know, except 
in regard to the most immediate 
physical effects, whether his infor- 
mation is all that exists which bears 
on his choice of action. If there are 
gaps, the filling of these gaps with 
one set of suppositions or another set 
by inventive thought can radically 
affect the implications of even his 
well-founded information. He must 
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select among contrary suggestions. 
It will be difficult to find a clear 
meaning in any process of summing 
or averaging the discordant voices. 

A man faced with rival courses of 
action, any one—but only one—of 
which he can adopt, will choose that 
one which does most for him. But 
what sort of thing can it do? Can it 
put him into an actual situation 
existing at some date which is still 
future? This is a contradiction in ` 
terms. What it can do at the moment 
of decision, the edge and crisis of 
choice, is-to put him into a state of 
mind, a state of thought. A good state 
of mind, a good state of thought, a 
good state ofimagination, is what we 
seek and the test we apply in judging 
the options. The essential question 
is: what will be my state of mind 
when I have committed myself to 
such-and-such a course? By consid- 
ering this question for each available 
course, he must make his choice. 
Can a good state of anticipation, of 
committed expectation, be attained 
by embracing an average of mutually 
contradictory hypotheses? What the 
decision-maker wants is access to 
hope. An enterprise, an investment, 
a bet or gamble has the effect of 
making some good thing possible at 
the price of making some bad thing 
possible. We can expose ourselves to 
dramatic, generous and surging suc- 
cess only by exposing ourselves to its 
opposite. Profit is put within reach 
by loss, when both are rendered 
imaginable by commitment of re- 
sources to an enterprise, a venture in 
business, politics, diplomacy, sci- 
ence or creative art. The greater the 
possible loss or misfortune, the more 
exhilarating may be the success 
which is then brought within im- 
aginative reach. In its ultimate 
nature, decision is not calculation, 
but origination. , 
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HAT I attempt to do, to start, 
is to consider the human 
being as a symbolic animal: a 
symbols-using animal, a being who 
works, behaves, understands and 
transforms the world through sym- 
bols. By symbols one should under- 
stand images invested with a mean- 
ing. The images are given; symbols 
are made by assigning a meaning to 
the given images. This assignation is 
done by emotive connotation, ifitis a 
question of literary, concrete sym- 
bols and by plain convention, if it is 
about mathematic, abstract symbols. 
Use of symbols converts animal 
condition into human predicament. 
Indeed, we manage very often with 
nonverbal and even verbal signs 
which point directly to things, 
imitate them onomatopoeically or 
express interjectionally our feelings. 
However, it is impossible, even fora 
few moments, to do away with 
representative language and im- 
mediately handle things with our 
hands; it is impossible to make 
speech do, or even show, things 
directly. On the other hand, pan- 
tomime and other nonverbal com- 
munications are of a representative 
language, with its own code to be 
deciphered. We need nonverbal, 
artistic—plastic—and musical sym- 
bols; these last ones contribute to the 
understanding of fine arts—the 
function of criticism. By verbal sym- 
bols we understand words and ex- 
pressions which, without pointing 
physically or quasi-physically to 
things—demonstratio ad oculos— 
are signs providing a meaning. The 
total system of verbal symbols is 
language. There is ordinary lan- 
guage, the only one which matters 
to us here. 
There is also scientific language. 
Starting from ordinary language 
and then parting company with 
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it, scientific language formalizes, 
quantifies and submits language to 
an abstract logico-mathematical op- 
eration. Ordinary language is able to 
develop beyond itself in two differ- 
ent ways: (1) by replacing the 
abstract symbols, letters, phonemes, 
morphemes and syntagms with num- 
bers—or with algebraic letters stand- 
ing for any number—and (2) by con- 
verting its symbols through meta- 


phor and metonymy into topical, 


poetic and religious symbols. Ordi- 
nary language is, therefore, midway 
between both kinds of symbols: 
abstract or scientific and imagina- 
tive or poetic. Together, ordinary, 
scientific, literary and religious sym- 
bols shape the world. 


LANGUAGE AS ACTIVITY 


At least from our own, introspec- 
tive viewpoint, human behavior is 
organized and free behavior. Or- 
ganized, that is to say, according toa 
plan which may be a very long range 
forecast, if we are individuals who 
look ahead, or, in the case of 
extremely spontaneous persons liv- 
ing day-to-day, a very short term 
plan. Whether we plan very far in 
advance or improvise instead, we 
always more or less think what we do 
and, properly said, we never go 
helter-skelter. Our only way to think 
is in linguistic terms, with words or 
shorthand words. I am not going to 
enter into the problem of differential 
psychology of language concerning 
the possibility or impossibility of 
thought without words, for instance, 
in deaf-mutes. Specifically, human 
action is always, thought to some 
extent, and thought with words. 
Behavior and thought-language are 
then inseparable and give us so- 
called freedom. Language is activ- 
ity-language, a phase of the action: 
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doing, behaving and performing 
with words. Every language is, as 
Wittgenstein says, a tool-box for 
doing things. Therefore, every time I 
say language, I must be understood 
as saying language imprinted in 
action, language as an activity, 
language as communication. 


LANGUAGE AS SHAPE OF 
REALITY FOR ACTION 


Language, as well as the other 
semiotic ways of communication, is 
a system of symbols, with each of 
these cut from reality in determined, 
distinct figures, objects and things. 
In this manner reality is not only 
statically shaped, but structured for 
action. This statement does not 
necessarily mean a commitment to 
metaphysical idealism; yet, on the 
other hand, we do not have to accept 
aneonominalism according to which 
words would be just labels or tickets 
stuck to, and detachable from, the 
objects. By the same token, we do not 
have to accept thought as separable 
from action. 

To name is not strictly to create 
from chaos, as the neo-Kantian Ernst 
Cassirer thinks; however, without 
doubt, it is much more than the 
attachment of a tag to a thing which 
previously existed. Here I should 
like to underline the active force of 
the English expressions “making 
sense of” and “giving meaning to” 
reality through words-symbols. For 
English-thinking people there is a 
need to make sense of, and give 
meaning to, reality by means of 
words. One can see, in the idiomatic 
efficiency of English, what I have in 
mind. For instance, the word mean- 
ing means not only significance or 
sense, but also purpose, intention 
and design; thus, it is said that 
someone means well and that a 
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visitor is well-meaning or ill-mean- 
ing. Language as meaning makes 
sense, and at the same time ex- 
presses planning of action. Cassirer 
has a very good expression, “sym- 
bolic pregnance”: language is al- 
ways pregnant with future. Lan- 
guage is purposeful, predictive, 
anticipatory. Language is in itself 
action: action because every human 
behavior is meaningful as invested 
with thought-word and, even more, 
because language is symbolic action 
in a world organized by it. 


LIFE AND SYMBOLIC SYSTEMS 


The sociologist Hugh D. Duncan 
writes in Language and Literature in 
Society: 


There is much in life that is not symbolic 
as such. A blow on the nose, a financial 
depression, watching a loved one die, 
cannot be considered the same as 
reading a very moving account of them. 
But neither can I understand what such 
experiences will mean to individuals 
unless I know how such experiences are 
dealt with in their symbolic systems.! 


To explain this quotation a little: a 
blow on the nose is more humiliating 
for a person who considers it a point 
of honor not to be beaten than it is for 
another person whose symbolic 
system has nothing to do with 
physical force nor with enforcement 
as connected with honor. For exam- 
ple, for a radical Christian who 
considers humility a fundamental 
value, honor may refer only to God. 
On the other hand, the word honor 
is nonsensical in the symbolic, 
psychological system of Skinner’s 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity. A 
financial depression is much more 
important in present society-——in 


1. Hugh L. Duncan, Language and Litera- 
ture in Society (New York: Bedminster Press, 
1961), p. 229 n.6. 
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which everything is to be explained 
in terms of money to make sense 
—than it is in other societies. The 
death ofa loved person can be quite a 
different experience, depending on 
whether the individual is a self- 
centered or giving person. Honor, 
meaning of money and being either a 
self-centered or a giving person are 
parts of symbolic systems; as we saw, 
the symbolic system of each of 
us—that is, our own world outlook in 
reference to our own personality—is 
_ built by thought-language, through 
language. 


LITERARY SYMBOLIZATION 


So far, we have been dealing with 
language. What about literature, 
what about literary symbols? The 
first thing to restate is the continuity 
between language and literature. 
The linguistics system is the same in 
ordinary language as it is in literary 
language. Once upon a time a 
convention barrier was erected be- 
tween them, and only some words 
were considered poetic, while all 
the others were excluded from litera- 
ture as prosaic. This barrier does not 
exist any longer. From the viewpoint 
of the use of language—from the 
viewpoint of speech—there was 
once a distinction made between the 

- ordinary and the literary function 
of language; however, we no longer 
believe in a sharp separation. 
Charles Bally was the first to study 
the value of expressiveness of ordi- 
nary speech under the name of 
stylistics;? this amounts to the same 
thing as recognizing its literary 
value. As Monsieur Jourdan, from 
Moliére’s play, spoke prose without 
knowing it, the man in the street is a 


2. Charles Bally, Le Langage et la vie (Ge- 
neva: Droz, 1965); and his Traité de Stylis- 
tique Francaise (Geneva: Georg et Cie, 1951). 
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literary man who is unaware of being 
one. Just because of this Leo Spitzer 
and his followers, and no less Roman 
Jakobson, insist on the tight relation- 
ship between linguistics and literary 
criticism. In other words, the differ- 
ence between a speech or a text 
without literary value and a literary 
speech or text is one of simple 
degree; that difference is movable 
and, from time to time, redrawn by a 
new decision. This differentiation is 
much more a matter of use—ordinary . 
use or literary use—than of being, © 
Now, then, the problem at this, the 
literary stage—which is above the 
plain linguistic stage—is the follow- 
ing: what is the meaning of literary 
symbols or, in other words, looping 
the loop words, what is the meaning 
of literary meaning? 


LITERARY ACTION AND 
REAL ACTION 


Let us distinguish. It seems possi- 
ble to talk about a mere natural 
action—rather, act—animal-like and 
deprived of meaning, symbolic 
sense or purpose; it is the act as 
seen and studied in the reduction- 
istic manner by behavioristic psy- 
chology. There is, on the other 
extreme, the purely symbolic ac- 
tion—that is, the literary action 
which does not immediately or 
directly modify the outside reality. 
Finally, there is the fully real action: 
that is, the fully human action which 
is, at the same time, symbolic— 
literary in the broad sense of the 
word—and capable of directly trans- 
forming the world. 

What is the relationship between 
imaginary, or literary, symbolic ac- 
tion and fully real action? It is a 
twofold one. First, literature frees 
imagination, invents an ideal reality 
beyond reality, is creative and, as 
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such, precedes the real action, 
throws light on it, prepares it, is its 
first part and makes it possible 
through its prior imagining. Kenneth 
Burke saw this point very well,? as 
did Hugh Duncan following him.4 
Thus, literature is a power. This 
power is currently more visible in 
the subliterature, in the subliterary 
patterns of television and movies 
and in persuasion through bad 
literary rhetoric. Sophisticated peo- 
ple are inclined to separate literature 
from subliterature. However, its 
function is the same, and the dis- 
tinction lies only in the sophistica- 
tion of the means and the audience 
at which it is directed. Subliterature 
speaks to the mass and literature, to 
the intellectuals; more and more the 
latter becomes a product for the 
exclusive use of those who belong to 
the literary world. Yet, both create 
patterns for action and invent new 
ways of life. Its symbols are, sooner 
or later, performatory symbols. 

The second ‘function of literature 
and subliterature is to create a 
fictitious world as coherent as the 
real world. The literary symbol, like 
the religious one, creates another 
world beyond this one: a world of 
happiness and immortality, a world 
which—if the realization of the ideal 
is impossible—affords a vicarious 
gratification, life in dreams, day- 
dreams, identification with the hero 
or heroine or life in the hereafter. 
Literature produces a whole mythol- 
ogy. Literature, formally and struc- 
turally speaking, is no less mythical 
than religion, of which it is a secu- 


3. Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1945); 
and his The Philosophy of Literary Form: 
Studies in Symbolic Action (Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1941), 
chap. 7. 

4. Duncan, Language and Literature. 
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larization. Literary paradise is popu- 
lated by immortal beings, by half- 
gods; literature fulfills, as does reli- 
gion; literature makes believe, as 
does religion. Again, like religion, 
literature is a social institution; 
under authoritarian regimes it is 
imposed in a canonical way, as was 
religion in dogmatic epochs. In our 
time one may choose the religion 
which one likes more and one may 
show preference for one literary 
style over another—avant-garde, 
academic, committed, pure or es- 
capist. The era of absolutism 
founded academies; this was the 
most successful attempt to give a 
social élite control of so-called good 
taste. This epoch of aesthetic credi- 
bility grounded in authority is gone. 
Therefore, it seems that contempo- 
rary man enjoys full symbolic free- 
dom and, thus, more freedom than 
man of other epochs—so much so 
that he seems perfectly well- 
informed. 

To sum up: good information, on 
the one hand—JI will elaborate this 
point later—and aptness for sym- 
bolic shaping of reality, on the other 
hand, are the grounds of freedom. Is, 
in fact, contemporary man as free as 
he seems? That is the problem of this 
paper. Prior to dealing with it, I 
will try to link my viewpoint with 
Professor Shackle’s. 


UNCERTAINTY, EXPECTATION 
AND FREEDOM 


According to Professor G. L. S. 
Shackle we live in a nondeterminate 
world—that is, in a world of uncer- 
tainty. We are the ones who deter- 
mine the world. Before doing so 
through our own decisions, we start 
the process through our own attitude 
towards concrete changes: wishful 
thinking, having in mind and enjoy- 
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ment by anticipation are—translated 
into the previous terminology— 
symbolic action and the beginning 
of real action or decision making. 
Language-thought is always predic- 
tive, pregnant with future. Freedom 
for the imagination through literary 
activity and linguistic power to 
conceive a new reality is the first step 
in the production of this new reality. 
Our idea, image and interpretation of 
what is going on influences the 
event; symbolic action prepares real 
action. The power of expectation 
—the force of hope—is very great, 
because it provides an underlying 
confidence that the imaginary, 
wished situation will come true. A 
second phase is risk taking and the 
degree of this risk taking or commit- 
ment: our investment of will, even of 
life, as Shackle says. The third, last 
moment is the decision making, 
itself. Decision, continues Shackle, 
means literally a cut with precedent; 
it brings an innovation and, at least to 
some extent, is always creative.5 


INFORMATION, INFORMATION 
REVOLUTION AND FREEDOM 


We saw before that language- 
thought shapes and reshapes reality 
giving it a particular figure, but 
without starting from chaos. The 
world always presents a structure. 
Therefore, the freedom for reshap- 
ing reality presupposes the informa- 
tion about its given structure and the 
present state of affairs. For this 
reason it has been said, rightly, that 
freedom consists of being well- 
informed. Without previous good 
information there is no possibility for 
efficient intervention in the course of 
events and for actual modification of 
the given state of affairs. 


5. G. L. S. Shackle, Decision, Order and 
Time in Human Affairs (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969). 
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With the contemporary explosion 
of information—that is, with the 
information revolution brought 
about by the tremendous invention 
and multiplication of the mass media 
of communication—it seems that 
present information is thoroughly 
perfect for every man. Is it really so? 
To start, a great amount of the 
transmitted information is simply 
irrelevant, concerning insignificant, 
anecdotal, small events which do not 
matter to anyone. Far from inform- 
ing, the flow of meaningless informa- 
tion hides the pieces of real informa- 
tion. 

Information is transmitted liter- 
ally by pieces, as is a mosaic; to 
borrow an expression from Abraham 
Moles, it is a tesselation of juxta- 
posed elements, a pile of raw ma- 
terials which, unless clarified, ana- 
lyzed and interpreted, is not yet real 
information. However, when it is 
clarified, analyzed and interpreted, it 
stops being merely information and 
becomes biased and prejudiced— 
persuasion, much more than infor- 
mation. 

Thus, we move between two 
extremes. We receive more appar- 
ent, than real, information which is 
superabundant, confusing, unceas- 
ing, inconsistent and intermingled 
with irrelevancies; thus, we have the 
illusion of being on the spot and of 
getting live transmission of triviali- 
ties. On the other hand, we receive 
overdigested information, the mean- 
ing of which is rigidly imposed 
before it reaches the audience. 

The audiovisual language of the 
modem media needs to be de- 
codified; it is necessary to learn 
the skills of listening, watching, 


6. Abraham Moles, Information Theory 
and Aesthetic Perception (Urbana, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1966); and his Socio- 
dynamique de la culture (Paris: Mouton, 
1967). 
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separating the relevant from the 
irrelevant and ranking the different 
pieces of news according to their 
source, consistency or inconsis- 
tency, reliability and credibility. 
This means that we must overcome 
the precedent alternative and not 
content ourselves with being either 
simple consumers of informative raw 
material or simple acceptors of 
already digested, interpreted infor- 
mation; we, ourselves, ought to be 
the organizers, evaluators and critics 
of the received information. Of 
course, this is not an easy task. 

Today, the effects of the media are 
no longer seen to be so unilaterally 
and forcibly conducive to manipula- 
tion as they were some years ago. I 
have mentioned the illusion created 
by television of attending the events, 
themselves. On the other hand, Jean 
Cazeneuve underlines the transmu- 
tation of the natural event into a 
magic spectacle, with its fascination 
and power to grant the watcher 
control of the existence of this ritual 
happening.? To some extent the 
media can also favor symbol creation 
and, consequently, freedom. At the 
same time, the increasing familiarity 
of the watcher with television has 
changed his attitude; several studies 
have shown that television watching 
is being replaced by television 
viewing—that is, to a casual matter 
no longer able to capture the 
attention permanently, but apt to 
engage it for awhile and, so, to excite 
the imagination. 

To sum up, itis currently held that, 
although mass media undoubtedly 
influence their audiences, they do so 
in the direction the latter already 
wanted to take; therefore, there is 
also a reinfluence of audiences on 


7. Jean Cazeneuve, Sociologie du Rite 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1971). 
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the media which very often follow 
the more or less spontaneous trends 
of the majority of their watchers. A 
circle of influences is to be seen 
here. Most of the time the media 
may reflect social tendencies rather 
than produce them. The idea of 
hidden persuaders appears, some 
years after its formulation as an 
oversimplification of the way in 
which people are motivated and 
moved. In the same way, the 
so-called latent message of the 
media is seen by George Gerbner 
—according to the previously de- 
veloped theory of symbolic action 
—as reflecting the social order, or 
disorder, in the symbolic world of 
the media and as performing on their 
stage the dramas of present society, 
transposed into literature, converted 


_in spectacle.’ 


SYMBOLIC STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL 
ACTION FAVORING FREEDOM 


We have just seen that media 
symbolize, rather than cause or 
influence, the real social situation; 
thus, they help us to clarify and to 
understand reality. Understanding 
media is also understanding through 
the media. Today, literary symbolic 
action is performed mainly by the 
subliterary programs of the media. 

On the other hand—and in spite of 
what I wrote earlier about fragmen- 
tation in communication of news—it 
is indisputable that an enormous 
increase of information. has been 
brought about. The expression ex- 
plosion of information is to be taken 
literally, referring to both the blow- 
up of information and to its dissemi- 
nation throughout the world. As I 


8. George Gerbner, “Toward ‘Cultural In- 
dicators’: The Analysis of Communication 
Content,” in The Analysis of Communica- 
tion Content, ed. George Gerbner et al. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969). 
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wrote in my book, Human Com- 
munication,® it is not true that most 
users of the cinema, radio or tele- 
vision today have given up other, 
subtler media of information; rather, 
the fact is that until recently only the 
rudimentary media were available to 
them. 

In my opinion, we must focus our 
attention on the dynamics of the 
possible development of media in 
the near future so that they increase 


their potential ‘of information and, 


consequently, their power of sym- 
bolization and liberation. At the 
same time, we must keep pace with 
their development so as to be able to 
understand their covert, latent, sym- 
bolic messages—the language of the 
media. 

The first problem is one of 
definition: is the question one of 
language? Our traditional culture, it 
is said, was a bookish culture—that. 
is, a culture of words, mainly written 
words. The new culture is au- 
diovisual, substituting visualization 
for abstract thinking, for empty 
words. Obviously, a culture relying 
only upon visualization will become 
impoverished. As we saw at the 
beginning, the fundamental equa- 
tion of our thinking is thought equals 
language, and not thought equals 
seeing. The decadence of language 
is a real danger. To think is not to 
see—physical seeing—but to sym- 
bolize, to invent abstract and con- 
crete symbols. It goes without saying 
that abstract symbols have nothing to 
do with physical seeing, nor even 
with visual imagining. Neither is it 
possible to reduce concrete symbols 
to imaginary seeing. Images are 
fundamental, but have to be given a 
meaning to become symbols, and 


9. José Luis L. Aranguren, Human Com- 
munication (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 
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meaning is first a matter of 
thought—significance—and, subse- 
quently, in contrast to passive see- 
ing, an activity—purpose, language 
as active, predictive, . anticipatory 
behavior. On the other hand, sym- 
bolic meaning is not only intellec- 
tual and volitive, but also, through 
connotation, emotive motion. The 
emotive power of great symbols is, 
indeed, very important. 

The practical question is to avoid 
decadence of language—the deca- 
dence of symbolic meaning—in 
mass media, but, of course, not at the 
expense of its main characteristic: 
the visual presentation and the 
visual attendance of events and also 
their sequence, the seeing of the 
course of actions at their own tempo 
and the following of that which is 
going on. How can this be achieved? 
It seems that the solution is: the 
improvement of the speaking as- 
pects of programs, the care of 
conversational tone, the transmis- 
sion of discussions of the genre 
forum—such as panels and roundta- 
ble disctissions—and the presenta- 
tion of theatre plays and movies; 
also, we should take advantage of the 
possibilities to convey—with the 
denotative focusing of an image— 
the emotive connotations of visual 
images enhancing in this way their 
potential symbolic power. Music 
and children’s television programs 
are particularly suited to the de- 
velopment of symbolic imagination. 

A second danger of culture dis- 
seminated by mass media is its 
uniformization—its passive recep- 
tion, its tendency to favor adaptation 
and conformism. This danger has 
been greatly exaggerated by 
tradition-minded people; they claim 
that information through the media 
is better than no information at all or 
that primitive, romantically called 
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traditional media were, as a matter of 
fact, still more conformism-fostering 
than the pejoratively called mass 
media. Nonetheless, the danger is a 
real one. How does one counteract 
it? For the moment, one can multiply 
the variety of programs and encour- 
age the desire to select among them. 
The important point here is that the 


dynamics of the media and their . 


development in the near future must 
be taken into serious account, be- 
cause it is very likely that the 
progress of technology in this field 
will favor, by itself, the individuali- 
zation of the use of media. Thus, the 
miniaturization of transmitters ‘will 
provide every one with their own 
station, their own audiovisual in- 
terindividual communication and, 
thus, the possibility of personal 
elaboration of programs, the break- 
through of new channels. This 
challenge to creativity constitutes a 
technologically aided liberation of 
the imagination. 

A third problem—and the last to 
be considered here—concerns the 
prospective role of media in educa- 
tion. So far, this role is very 
important in relation to informal 
education. Of course, this will 
continue and increase: more and 
more open, free programs of educa- 
tion will be released and more and 
more people will brush up their 
knowledge through the media. We 
are now also trying to forecast the 
new education—an alternate one 
which will be called on to replace 
traditional education in the future. 
Before saying a last word about this 
problem, the importance of a pre- 
liminary education—education for 
the best use of media—should be 
emphasized. 

As itis known, it would bé wrong 
to suppose that understanding a 
sequence of media images or an 
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exact system of signs requires no 
intelligence. “More and more, the 
intelligence needed today is visual 
thinking. Also, the outcome of visual 
thinking—separated from nonvisual, 
abstract thinking—will be an im- 
poverishment of human intelli- 
gence. Beyond doubt, modern man 
must speed up his ability for 
visual-mental grasping of what is 
going on in order to keep pace with 
the rhythm of media. Furthermore, it 
is not only a matter of intellectual 
speed: people need to understand 
media in order to take the best 
advantage of them. 

Let me return to our last point. 
Every one recognizes the fact of the 
present crisis of institutional educa- 
tion. This crisis has many aspects. 
Some of them do not concern our 
problem here, for instance, the 
importance of education by other 
students, by the peer group; student 
life in the community cannot be 
replaced by communication through 
the media. However, many student 
activities—those which do not imply 
direct contact between students— 
may be performed in a better way 
with the use of media, for instance, 
the formally magisterial lectures, to 
the extent that they shall still be 
considered suitable, are more easily 
followed through the media. This 


applies also to the routine and 


ordinary communications with the 


teaching staff, for the clarification, 


adjustment and evaluation of exer- 
cises and pieces of work. In the near 
future new inventions and applica- 
tions in the field of media will 
provide new facilities, new ap- 
proaches and new perspectives for 
education. Perhaps, best of all, they 
may provide a possibility for uniting 
community work and individualized 
work. So far, the main drawback of 
media was its being mass com- 
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T IS fitting to begin with a state- 

ment made in 1957 by H. A. 

Simon, one of the originators of the 
field of artificial intelligence: 


It is not my aim to surprise or shock 
you. .. . But the simplest way I can 
summarize is to say that there are now in 
the world machines that think, that learn 
and thatcreate. Moreover, their ability to 
do these things is going to increase 
rapidly until—in a visible future—the 
range of problems they can handle will 
be co-extensive with the range to which 
the human mind has been applied. 


The speaker predicts that within ten 
years a digital computer will be the 
world’s chess champion and that 
within ten years a digital computer 
will discover and prove an important 
mathematical theorem. 

We do not have time to go into the 
deliberate confusions surrounding 
the supposed proof of an important 
theorem. Suffice it to say that to date 
no important, or even original, 
theorem has been proved. The 
chess-playing story is also disap- 
pointing and typical: continued fail- 
ure has been followed by optimistic 
predictions.2, The best computer 


1. H. A. Simon and Allen Newell, “Heuris- 
tic Problem Solving: The Next Advance in 
Operation Research,” Operations Research 6 
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chine,” in Dimensions of Mind, ed. Sidney 
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programme at present, however, re- 
mains a class C amateur. 

Similarly unfulfilléd predictions 
have been made in the areas of 
pattern recognition and problem 
solving. However, philosophers 
have interests other than being the 
conscience of a technical field which 
has been lax in critically evaluating 
its failures. What should interest us 
is the philosophical significance of 
these unexpected difficulties: what 
underlying philosophical assump- 
tions lead workers in artificial intel- 
ligence (AI) to interpret their appar- 
ent failures as only temporary set- 
backs and their modest success as 
justifying unbounded optimism? 
Can these assumptions be justified? 
If not, the stagnation of work in AI 
would cease to be surprising and, 
moreover, would give us new 
reasons to question the validity of 
the assumptions on which such work 
is based. j 

All AI work is done on digital 
computers because they are the only 
all-purpose information processing 
devices which we know how to 
design, or even to conceive, at 
present. All information with which 
these computers operate must be 
represented in terms of binary 
digits—that is, in terms of a series of 
yes’s and no’s, of switches being 
open or closed. The machine must 
operate on finite strings of these 
determinate elements as a series of 
objects related to each other only by 
rules. Thus, psychologically, the 
computer is a model of the mind as 
conceived of by associationists—for 
the elements—and _intellectualists 
—for the rules. Both associationists 
and intellectualists share the tradi- 
tional conception of thinking as data 
processing—a third-person process 
in which the involvement of the 
processor plays no essential part. 
Moreover, since all information fed 
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into such machines must be in terms 
of bits, the belief that such machines 
can be made to behave intelligently 
presupposes that all relevant infor- 
mation about the world must be ex- 
pressible in an isolable, determinate 
way. 

Thus, given digital computers, 
workers in AI are necessarily com- 
mitted to two basic assumptions: (1) 
an epistemological assumption that 
all intelligent behavior can be 
simulated by a device whose only 
mode of information processing is 
that of a detached, disembodied, 
objective observer; (2) the ontologi- 
cal assumption, related to logical 
atomism, that everything essential to 
intelligent behavior can in princi- 
ple be understood in terms of a 
determinate set of independent 
elements. 

In brief, the belief in the pos- 
sibility of AI, given present com- 
puters, is the belief that all that is 
essential to human intelligence can 
be formalized. This formalist aim has 
dominated philosophy since Plato, 
who set the goal by limiting the real 
to the intelligible and the intelligi- 
ble to that which could be made fully 
explicit so as to be grasped by any 
rational being. Leibniz pushed this 
position one step further by conceiv- 
ing of a universal logical language 
capable of expressing everything in 
explicit terms which would permit 
thinking to achieve its goal of 
becoming pure manipulation of this 
formalism. Digital computers and 
information theory have given us the 
hardware and the conceptual tools to 
implement Leibniz’s vision. We are 
now witnessing the last act wherein 
this conception of man as essentially 
rational—and rationality as essen- 
tially calculation—will either tri- 
umph or else reveal its inherent 
inadequacies. 

It has already produced a certain 
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irony. Computer technology has 
been most successful in simulating 
the so-called higher rational 
functions—those which were once 
supposed to be uniquely human. 
Computers can deal brilliantly with 
ideal languages and abstract logical 
relations; for example, Wang’s pro- 
gramme has proved two hundred 
theorems from Principia Mathe- 
matica in less than three minutes. 
It turns out that it is the sort of 
intelligence which we share with 
animals, such as pattern recognition, 
that has resisted machine simula- 
tion. 

Simon, who was only slightly 
daunted by the failures of the first 
decade of AI, stil] felt that “machines 
will be capable, within twenty years, 
of doing any work that a man can 
do,” although he admits: “Automa- 
tion of a flexible central nervous sys- 
tem will be feasible long before 
automation of a comparatively flex- 
ible sensory, manipulative, or loco- 
motive system.”4 However, what if 
the work of the central nervous sys- 
tem, or what if the higher, determi- 
nate, logical and detached forms of 
intelligence are necessarily derived 
from, and guided by, global and 
involved lower forms? Then Simon’s 
optimism, as well as the two assump- 
tions underlying AI and traditional 
philosophy, would be unjustified. It 
is this existentialist thesis which I 
shall attempt to explain and defend. 

I shall consider two areas in which 
work in AI has not fulfilled early 
expectations: pattern recognition 
and problem solving. In each, | will 
try to account for the failure by 
arguing that the task in question 
cannot be formalized and by isolat- 
ing the nonformal form of infor- 


3. Herbert Simon, The Shape of Automa- 
tion for Men and Management (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965), p. 96. 

4. Ibid., p. 40. 
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mation processing necessarily in- 
volved. Finally, I will try to show 
that the nonformalizable form of 
information processing in question 
is possible only for embodied 
beings—where being embodied 
does not merely mean being able to 
move and to operate manipulators. 


PATTERN RECOGNITION 


Work in pattern recognition is 
characteristic of work in all.areas of 
AI. Some striking successes have 
been achieved; yet, they are based 
on techniques which for practical 
reasons do not seem to be generaliz- 
able, and the important problems for 
pattern recognition, such as the rec- 
ognition of everyday objects or 
speech, have so far proved intract- 
able. 

There are pattern recognition 
programmes now in operation which 
can recognize letters and numbers 
printed in various type fonts, and 
programmes which can be taught 
to recognize the handwriting of 
specific persons. These all operate 
by searching for certain topological 
features of the characters to be 
recognized and checking these fea- 
tures against preset or learned 
definitions of each letter in terms of 
these traits. The trick is to find rele- 
vant features—that is, those which 
remain generally invariant through- 
out variations of size and orientation 
and other distortions. This approach 
has been surprisingly successful 
where recognition depends on a 
small number of specific traits. 
However, the number of traits which 
can be looked up in a reasonable 
amount of time is limited, and 
present programmes have already 
reached this technological limit. 

The restricted applicability of 
such programmes suggests that 
human pattern recognition may pro- 
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ceed in some other way; indeed, 
phenomenologists such as Aron Gur- 
witsch, as well as gestalt psychol- 
ogists, have pointed out that our 
recognition of ordinary spatial or 
temporal objects does not seem to 
operate by checking off a list of 
isolable, neutral, specific traits. For 
example, in recognizing a melody 
the notes get the values they have by 
being recognized as part of the 
melody rather than by the melody’s 
being built up out of independently 
recognized notes. Likewise, in the 
preception of objects there are no 
neutral traits. The same hazy layer 
which I would see as dust if I thought 
I was confronting a wax apple might 
appear as moisture if I thought I 
was seeing a fresh apple. The 
significance of the details and, in- 
deed, their very look is determined 
by my perception of the whole. 

The recognition of spoken lan- 
guage offers the most striking dem- 
onstration of this global character 
of our experience. From time to time 
brash predictions have been made 
about mechanical secretaries into 
which—or at whom—one could 
speak and whose programmes would 
analyze the sounds into words and 
type out the results. In fact, no one 
knows how to begin to make such a 
versatile device. Current work has. 
shown that the same physical con- 
stellation of sound waves is heard as 
quite different phonemes depend- 
ing on the expected meaning. As 
Anthony Oettinger, of the Harvard 
Computation Laboratory, has put it 
in a paper published by Bell 
Laboratories: 


The essentially discrete and invariant 
nature of the phoneme, so evident to the 
linguist concerned with the phonemic 


5. Anthony Oettinger, Human Communi- 
cation: A Unified View (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973). 
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analysis . . . has turned out to be most 
unexpectedly elusive in the absence ofa 
human agent. 


This leads Oettinger to the conclu- 
sion: 


Perhaps ...in perception as well 
as in conscious scholarly analysis, the 
phoneme comes after the fact, namely, 

. it is constructed, if at all, as a con- 
sequence of perception not as a step 
in the process of perception itself. 


This would mean that the total 
meaning of a sentence or a melody 
or a perceptual object determines 
the value to be assigned to the 
elements. 

Oettinger goes on reluctantly to 
suggest these conclusions: 


It may well be that an understanding of 
the meaning of a sentence is a precondi- 
tion for .. . the analysis of the sen- 
tence into phonemic components. The 
possibility is a frightening one to 
face. . . . Yet the school boy asked to 
parse a sentence proceeds neither like a 
machine nor like a generative grammar, 
atleast there is no evidence that he does. 
On the contrary, the scant evidence there 
is, suggests that he works backwards, 
going from meaning to structure. 


The phenomenologist Edmund 
Husserl argued that, in recognizing 
an object, we give a global mean- 
ing—a noema—to an otherwise in- 
determinant but determinable sen- 
suous matter. We then proceed to 
make this open global meaning more 
determinate by exploring what 
Husserl called its inner horizon. 

This process can best be noticed 
when it is breaking down. If one 
reaches for a glass of water and gets 
milk by mistake, on taking a sip the 
first reaction is total disorientation. 
One does not taste water, but one 
does not taste milk, either. One has 
a mouthful of what Husserl would 
call pure sensuous matter—hyletic 
data—and, naturally, one wants to 
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spit it out. Or, if the right noema is 
found fast enough, one may recover 
in time to recognize—that is, to 
organize—the milk for what it is. Its 
other characteristics—whether it is 
fresh or sour, buttermilk or skimmed 
milk—will then fall into place. 

One might well wonder how it is 
possible to avoid looking for some 
neutral features to begin this process 
of recognition. In fact, such a 
description may seem so paradoxical 
as to make us try to explain the 
phenomenon away. However, we 
must bear in mind that each meaning 
is given in a context which is already 
organized and on the basis of which 
we have certain expectations. It is 
also important that we sometimes do 
give the wrong meaning. In these 
cases the data coming in makes no 
sense at all, and we have to try anew 
total hypothesis. 

It is hard to imagine how a 
computer, which must operate on 
completely determinate data accord- 
ing to strictly defined rules, could be 
programmed to use an underdeter- 
mined expectation of the whole in 
order to determine the elements of 
that whole. Workers in AI might 
answer: even though people do 
use some sort of holistic approach 
based on context which no one now 
knows how to program, there is no 
reason, in principle, why some 
alternative approach could not be 
discovered which would do the same 
job. One could, for example, deal 
more efficiently with a large number 
of specific traits, or one could 
develop a sort of anticipation which, 
on the basis of certain traits in the 
context, would assign an object to a 
class defined in terms of a large 
number of traits which would then 
serve as hypotheses. 

This answer, however, ignores a 
unique feature of human pattern 
recognition: our ability to recognize 
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family resemblances where, as 
Wittgenstein points out, two in- 
dividuals recognized as belong- 
ing to the same family need have 
no exactly similar traits in common. 
We can nonetheless recognize such 
similarities by picking out a typical 
case and introducing intermediate 
cases. This use of paradigms and 
context, rather than class definitions, 
allows our recognition of patterns to 
be open-textured in a way which is 
impossible for recognition based on 
a specific list of traits. Oettinger is 
justified in concluding his paper 
on a pessimistic note: “If indeed 
we have an ability to use a global 
context without recourse to for- 
malization . . . then our optimistic 
discrete enumerative approach is 
doomed. . . .” 

How, then, do human beings 
operate with wholes, the elements 
of which cannot exhaustively be 
specified? Husserl has no answer 
beyond the assertion that we do: that 
transcendental consciousness has 
the wunderbar capacity for giving 
meanings and, thus, making possible 
the perception, recognition and 
exploration of enduring objects. 
There is no way to criticize this view 
except to say that it is frustrating; 
it states a problem without propos- 
ing any solution. For further help 
we must tum to the existential 
phenomenologists and, in particular, 
to Merleau-Ponty who postulates 
that it is the body which confers the 
meanings discovered by Husserl. 
Being prepared to feel silk, for 
example, is to move or be prepared to 
move our hand in a certain way and 
to have certain expectations. As in 
the case of the milk, if we have the 
wrong expectations we .experience 
only confused sensations. 

It is easiest to become aware of 
the role of the body in taste and 
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touch, but seeing, too, is a skill 
which has to be learned. Focus- 
ing, getting the right perspective 
and picking out certain details, 
all involve coordinated actions and 
anticipations. As Piaget remarks, 
“Perceptual constancy seems to be 
the product of genuine actions, 
which consist of actual or potential 
movements of the glance or of the 
organs concerned. . . .”’6 

Moreover, as Merleau-Ponty has 
pointed out, the body is able to 
respond as a whole to its environ- 
ment. When the percipient acquires 
a skill, he: 


. . . does not weld together individual 
movements and individual stimuli but 
acquires the power to respond with a 
certain type of solution to situations of a 
certain general form. The situations may 
differ widely from place to place, and the 
response movements may be entrusted 
sometimes to one operative organ, 
sometimes to another, both situations 
and responses in the various cases 
having in common not so much a par- 
tial identity of elements as shared 
significance.? 


Thus, an anticipation of an object 
does not arouse a single response or 
specific set of responses but a 
flexible skill which can be brought to 
bear in an indefinite number of 
ways. I can feel silk with either 
hand or even with my feet. As 
already noted, these anticipations 
need not be completely specific, 
but can become more specific in 
the course of examining the object. 
Thus, we give a global meaning to 
our perceptual experience by bring- 
ing to it a set of interdependent and 


. 6. Compare, J. Piaget, Psychology of 
Intelligence (New York: Humanities, 1966), 
p. 82. 

7. Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenol- 
ogy of Perception (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1962), p. 142. 
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` underdetermined skills which ex- 
perience gradually fills in and makes 
more determinate. 

A human perceiver, as does a 
machine, needs feedback to find out 
if he has successfully recognized an 
object; however, there is an impor- 
tant difference in the feedback 
involved. A machine can, at best, 
make a specific set of hypotheses and 
then find out if they have been 
confirmed or refuted by the data. The 
body allows a much more flexible 
criterion of what fulfills its expecta- 
tions. It need not check for specific 
characteristics or a specific range 
of characteristics, but simply for 
whether, on the basis of its expecta- 
tions, it is coping with the object. 
Furthermore, coping need not be 
defined by any specific set of traits, 
but rather by an ongoing mastery 
which Merleau-Ponty calls max- 
imum prise. Thus, whereas present 
programmes call for a machine to 
recognize an object in order to 
manipulate it, a human being can 
manipulate an object in order to 
recognize it. 

To conclude: pattern recognition 
is relatively easy for digital comput- 
ers if there are a few specific traits 
which define the pattern, but com- 
plex pattern recognition has proved 
intractable using these methods. 
Transcendental phenomenologists 
have pointed out that human beings 
recognize complex patterns by pro- 
jecting a somewhat indeterminate 
whole which is progressively filled 
in by anticipated experiences. Exis- 
tential phenomenologists have re- 
lated this ability to our active, 
organically interconnected body, set 
to respond to its environment in 
terms of a continual.sense of its own 
functioning. This embodied sort of 
information processing makes pos- 
sible the open texture of pattern 
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recognition which would seem to be 
impossible for a system with a finite 
set of states. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Again, in problem solving there 
was early success. In 1957 Newell, 
Shaw and Simon’s logic theorist, 
using heuristically guided trial- 
and-error, proved thirty-eight out of 
fifty-two theorems from Principia 
Mathematica. Two years later the 
pretentiously named general prob- 
lem solver (GPS), using more 
sophisticated means-end analysis, 
solved the “cannibal and mission- 
ary’ problem and other problems of 
similar complexity. 

In 1961, after comparing a 
machine trace with a protocol that 
matched the machine output to some 
extent, Newell and Simon jubilantly 
announced: 


Subsequent work has tended to confirm 
{our] initial hunch, and to demonstrate 
that heuristics, or rules of thumb, form 
the integral core of human problem- 


_ solving processes. As we begin to 


understand the nature of the heuristics 
that people use in thinking, the mystery 
begins to disolve from such (heretofore) 
vaguely understood processes as “intui- 
tion” and “judgment.’’8 


Yet, as we have seen in the-case of 
pattern recognition, difficulties have 
an annoying way of reasserting 
themselves. This time, the mystery 
of judgment reappears in terms of 
the organizational aspects of the 
problem-solving programmes. In 
Some Problems.of Basic Organiza- 
tion in Problem-Solving Pro- 
grammes Newell discusses some of 
the problems which arise in organiz- 
ing the chess programme, the logic 


8. H. A. Simon, Modelling ‘Human Metal 
Processes (RAND Corporation Paper, P-2221, 
20 February 1961), p. 12. 
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theorist and especially the GPS 
with a candour rare in the field and 
admits: “Most of them are unsolved 
to some extent, either completely, or 
because the solutions that have been 
adopted are still unsatisfactory in 
one way or another.”® No further 
progress in solving these basic 
problems has been reported. 

What is lacking is a way of organiz- 
ing the problem so that one can see 
which operations are significant and 
which, trivial. Wertheimer, in his 
classic work Productive Thinking, 
points out that the associationist 
account of problem solving excludes 
the most important aspect of 
problem-solving behavior: a grasp 
of the essential structure of the 
problem, which he calls insight. In 
this operation one breaks away from 
the surface structure and sees the 
basic problem—what Wertheimer 
calls the deeper structure—which 
enables one to recognize the steps 
necessary for a solution. 

This gestaltist conception may 
seem antithetical to the operational 
concepts demanded in artificial in- 
telligence, but in fact this restructur- 
ing is surreptitiously presupposed 
by the work of Newell, Shaw and 
Simon. In The Processes of Creative 
Thinking they introduce “the heuris- 
tics of planning” to account for 
characteristics of the subject’s pro- 
tocol which are lacking in a simple 
means-end analysis. 


We have devised a programme . . . to 
describe the way some of our subjects 
handle logic problems, and perhaps the 
easiest way to show what is involved in 
planning is to describe the programme. 
On a purely pragmatic basis, the twelve 
operators that are admitted in this system 
of logic can be put in two classes, which 


9. Allen Newell, Some Problems of Basic 
Organization in Problem Solving Programs 
(RAND Corporation Paper, RM 3283-PR, 
December 1962), p. 4. - 
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we shall call “essential” and “inessen- ' 
tial” operators, respectively. Essential 
operators are those which, when applied 
to an expression, make “large” changes 
in its appearance—change “P v P” to 
“p” for example. Inessential operators 
are those which make “small” changes 
—e.g., change “P v Q” to “Q v P.” 
As we have said, the distinction is purely 
pragmatic. Of the twelve operators in 
this calculus, we have classified eight as 
essential and four as inessential. 


No comment is necessary. We 
need only note that the classification 
of operators into essential and 
inessential—the function Werth- 
eimer calls finding the deeper struc- 
ture, or insight—is not part of the 
programme. It is introduced by the 
programmers before the so-called 
planning programme begins. 

No one has even tried to suggest 
how a machine could perform this 
structuring operation or how it could 
be learned; in fact, it is itself one of 
the conditions for learning from past | 
experience. The ability to distin- 
guish the essential from the inessen- 
tial seems to be a uniquely human 
form of information processing, one 
not amenable to the mechanical 
search techniques which may oper- 
ate once this distinction has been 
made. It is precisely this function of 
intelligence which resists further 
progress in the problem-solving 
field. 

The difficulty becomes even more 
acute if one wishes to deal with 
everyday problems rather than for- 
mal ones. With formal problems, 
planning is a matter of practical 
necessity; in the case of ill-defined 
problems, it is necessary in princi- 
ple. Since there is no limit to the 
amount of data which may be 


10. Allen Newell, J. C. Shaw and H. A. 
Simon, The Processes of Creative Thinking 
(RAND Corporation Paper, P-1320, 16 Sep- 
tember 1958), pp. 43—44. 
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relevant for solving an ill-defined 
problem, one cannot even in princi- 
ple try all the permutations of 
possibly relevant data in seeking a 
solution. In such cases one must not 
only determine which operations 
bring about essential transforma- 
tions, but which facts from the total 
context are relevant. 

Even in a nonformal game, such 
as playing the horses—which is 
still much more systematic than 
the everyday ill-structured prob- 
lems which Simon once predicted 
machines would be able to handle 
—an unlimited set of conditions 
becomes relevant. In placing a bet 
we can usually restrict ourselves to 
facts about the horse’s age, jockey 
and past performance. Perhaps, if 
restricted to these facts, the machine 
could do fairly well, possibly better 
than an average handicapper; how- 
` ever, there are always other factors, 
such as whether the horse is allergic 
to goldenrod or whether the jockey 
has just had a fight with the owner, 
which may be decisive in some 
cases. If the machine were to 
examine explicitly each possibly 
relevant factor as a determinate bit of 
information in order to determine 
whether to consider or ignore it, it 
could never complete the calcula- 
tions necessary to predict the out- 
come of a single race. On the other 
hand, if the machine systematically 
excluded possibly relevant factors in 
order to complete its calculations, 
then it would sometimes be incapa- 
ble of performing as well as an 
intelligent human being. 

The difficulties of simple means- 
end analysis suggest that, in order for 
the machine to structure its own data 
in terms of significance and rele- 
vance, it is not sufficient for it to have 
an objective goal and to measure its 
progress towards this preset end. We 
have seen that pragmatic considera- 
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tions were necessary to structure the 
logic programme before it could 
begin and that the end must not only 
serve as a test of progress, but must 
modify our evaluation of the steps 
which lead to it.1! Interest in the goal 
is present at each moment and 
structures the whole of experience 
so that each detail is seen as relevant 
or irrelevant to that end. 

Moreover, an important feature of 
pragmatic problem solving is com- 
pletely neglected by workers in AI: 
in creative problem solving we do 
not know what our goal is until we 
have achieved it. We do not have 
a list of determinate objective 
specifications which the solution 
must fulfill. To understand these 
features of problem solving we 
require a concrete phenomenologi- 
cal analysis of needs. In his thesis 
Samuel Todes has provided just such 
an analysis.12 According to Todes, 
our bodily needs give us our sense of 
the task at hand, in terms of which 
our experience is structured as sig- 
nificant or insignificant. These 
needs, moreover, have a very special 
structure. When we experience a 
need we do not at first know what it 
is we want. We must search to dis- 
cover what allays our restlessness or 
discomfort. This is not found by 
comparing various objects and ac- 
tivities with some objective, deter- 
minate criterion, but through what 
Todes calls our sense of gratification. 
This gratification is experienced as 
the discovery of that which we have 


1l. Samuel’s checker programme does this, 
but only by examining all permutations of 
evaluations of moves and checking these 
evaluations against the outcome of play in 
each case. This is a successful ad hoc strategy, 
but it is only possible where there is a small 
and clearly defined set of evaluations and of 
alternatives to be evaluated. 

12. Samuel Todes, “The Human Body as 
the Material Subject of the World” (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1963). 
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needed all along, but it is a 
retroactive understanding and cov- 
ers up the fact that we were unable to 
make our need determinate without 
first receiving the gratification. The 
original fulfillment of any need is, 
therefore, what Todes calls a crea- 
tive discovery. Only such an analysis 
of human needs can both account for 
our ability to order our experience in 
terms of relevance and significance 
and at the same time allow determi- 
nation of the goal of creative problem 
solving to remain part of the 
problem-solving task. 

To summarize: the work in 
problem-solving programmes has 
shown that we must structure our 
problems into essential—necessary, 
indispensable, most needed—oper- 
ations and accidental operations 
and select the relevant data. Only 
an analysis of the gestalting process 
by which human interests structure 
human experience can account for 
these abilities. The crucial role of 
interests in determining relevance 
and significance has been neglected 
by AI workers who have unknow- 
ingly smuggled in their own in- 
terests to do the job. 

Interests and goals cannot be 
simulated on a digital machine 
whose only mode of existence is a 
series of determinate states and 
which has, at best, specific targets 
rather than needs. Without this 
human form of information proces- 
sing, no digital computer can cope 
with the indefinite number of pos- 
sibly relevant facts in the every- 
day world nor solve ill-defined 
problems. 


MECHANICAL BODIES 


Since it turns out that pattern 
recognition is a bodily skill and since 
accident-essence discrimination 
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seems to be based on bodily needs, 
the question of whether artificial 
intelligence is possible boils down 
to the question of whether there can 
be an artificial embodied agent. I 
will take up this question in the 
remainder of this paper. Remember, 
however, that the question is 
philosophically interesting only if 
we restrict ourselves to asking if one 
can make such a robot by using a 
digital computer and mechanical 
hardware. I assume that, in princi- 
ple, one could construct an artificial 
embodied agent if one used compo- 
nents sufficiently similar to those 
which make up a human being. 

A project to build,such a digitally 
controlled robot was undertaken at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; itis philosophically interest- 
ing to consider its progress and its 
underlying assumptions. The project 
director, Marvin Minsky, modestly 
tried to make only a mechanical 
shoulder, arm and hand, coordin- 
ated with a TV eye; his none-too- 
modest ambition was to make it 
use tools to construct things. The 
first simple task was to programme 
the robot arm to pick up blocks. 
This was indeed accomplished and 
represents the typical early success 
one has learned to expect in the field. 
The problem which remained was, 
as usual, that of generalizing the 
present, successful techniques. To 
bring a simple arm over to pick up a 
block requires locating the block in 
objective space, locating the arm in 
the same space and then bringing 
the two together. This is already 
quite a feat. It took the machine 
minutes just to pick up a block. A 
more flexible arm endowed with 
more degrees of freedom will in- 
volve calculations requiring even 
longer computations. If one adds 
to this the fact that in the case 
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of any skill which takes place in real 
time, such as playing ping pong, 
these calculations must be com- 
pleted before the ball arrives, the 
outlook is not very promising. 

In the light of these difficulties, 
what encourages researchers to de- 
vote their research facilities to such 
a project? They simply have the 
conviction that since we aré, as 
Minsky puts it, meat machines and 
are able to play ping pong, there 
is no reason—in principle or in 
practice—that a metal machine 
should not do so, also. Before 
jumping to such a conclusion, par- 
ticularly when time and money are at 
stake, the robot makers ought first to 
examine their underlying assump- 
tion that no essential difference 
exists between meat machines and 
metal machines, between being 
embodied and controlling movable 
manipulators. How do human beings 
play ping pong or, to make the matter 
simpler, how do human beings use 
tools? 

Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty and 
Michael Polanyi have devoted a 
great deal of thought to this question. 
They discuss the important way in 
which our experience of a tool we are 
using differs from our experience of 
an object. A blind man who runs his 
hand along a stick he uses to grope 
his way will be aware of its objective 
characteristics. When he is using it, 
however, he is not aware of its 
objective traits nor of the pressure in 
the palm of his hand. Rather, the 
stick has become, like his body, a 
transparent access to objects. 
Polanyi writes: 


While we rely on a tool or a probe, 
these are not handled as external 
objects ... they remain on our 
side . . . forming part of ourselves, the 
operating persons. We pour ourselves 
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out into them and assimilate them as 
parts of our existence. We accept them 
existentially by dwelling in them.1% 


In this way we are able to bring the 
probe into contact with an object in 
physical space without needing to be 
aware of the physical location of the 
probe. Merleau-Ponty notes that: 


The whole operation takes place in the 
domain of the phenomenal; it does not 
run through the objective world, and 
only the spectator, who lends his 
objective representation to the living 
body of the active subject, can believe 
that . . . the hand moves in objective 
space.14 


As Merleau-Ponty admits, this abil- 
ity seems magical from the point of 
view of science and, rather than have 
no explanation of what people are 
able to do, the scientist quite 
justifiably embraces the assumption 
that people are unconsciously run- 
ning with incredible speed through 
the enormous calculation which 
would be involved in programming a 
computer to perform a similar task. 


` However implausible, this view 


gains persuasiveness from the ab- 
sence of an alternative account. 

- To make embodiment an accepta- 
ble alternative we will have to 
explain how one could perform 
physical tasks without in any way 
appealing to the principles of 
physics or geometry. Consider the 
act of randomly waving my hand in 
the air. I am not trying to place my 
objective hand at an objective point 
in space. To perform this waving I 
need not take into account the 
geometry, since I am not attempting 
any specific achievement. Now sup- 
pose that, in this random thrashing 


13. Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), 
p. 59. 

14. Merleau-Ponty, Perception, p. 106. 
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about, I happen to touch something For the AI researcher it seems that 
and that this satisfies and thereby intelligent behavior can be pro- 
makes partially determinate a need, duced only by running through the 
aneed to cope with things. Icanthen calculations necessary to describe 
repeat whatever I did—this time in the objective performance. How- 
order to touch something—without ever, as we have seen, being 
appealing to the laws necessary to embodied creates a second possibil- 
describe it as a physical motion. I ity: an active, involved agent can 
now have a way of bringing two build up skills and assimilate in- 
objects together in objective space struments as extensions of his body. 
without appealing to any principle Thus, an embodied agent can dwell 
except: do that again. This is the way inthe world in such a way as to avoid 
skills are built up. The important the infinite task of trying to formalize 


thing about skills is that, although 
science requires that the skilled 
performance be described according 
to rules, these rules need in no way 
be involved in producing the per- 
formance. 

Human beings are further capable 
of remembering, refining and reor- 
ganizing these somewhat indeter- 
minate motor schemata. Piaget has 
amassed an enormous amount of 
evidence tracing this development 
and has come to a gestaltist con- 
clusion: 


The specific nature of operations . ~; | 
depends ...on the fact that they 
never exist in a discontinuous state. 
... A single operation could not. be 
an operation because the peculiarity of. 
operations is that they form systems: 
Here we may well protest vigorously. 
against logical atomism . . . a grievous 
hindrance to the psychology of thought.15 


15. Piaget, Intelligence, p. 35. These motor 
schemata must have their muscular and neural 
basis, but there is no reason to suppose that 
these physical correlates are reducible to a 
series of determinate states. Both the global 
and undetermined character of the motor 
schemata argue against this possibility. D. M. 
MacKay, the one theoretician of AI who 
claims that a robot’s model of the external 
world must be stored as motor schemata, 
recognizes this point. He warns: “We on the 


everything. 


CONCLUSION 


The force of my argument, in so far 
as it is an impossibility argument, 
depends on the open texture of 
pattern recognition, the infinity of 
facts which may be relevant in 
problem solving and the correlative 
flexibility of bodily skills. If experi- 
ence really has this open character, 
then any specific, human, intelligent 
performance could indeed be simu- 
lated on a computer after the fact, but 
fully intelligent behavior would be 
impossible, in principle, for a digital 
machine: This does not mean that 
some limited sort of artificial intel- 
ligence’‘is impossible or even im- 
‘practical. It remains an open ques- 
tion to which extent human perform- 
ance can be simulated after the fact 
by finding rules to describe that 
performance and then programming 
them. ; 

I have, however, shown several 
serious difficulties in current AI 
work which suggest that, whatever 
rule-like way of processing informa- 
tion may yet be found, present 


M. MacKay, “A Mind’s Eye View of the 


circuit side had better be very cautious before Brain,” in Progress in Brain Research: 
we insist that the kind of information Cybernetics of the Nervous System 17 
processing that a brain does can be replicated (Amsterdam, 1965), p. 16. So far, the only 
in a realizable circuit. Some kind of ‘wet’ entity which can meet these specifications is 
engineering may turn out to be inevitable”; D. the human body. 
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techniques are inadequate. To simu- 
late the gestalt character of pattern 
recognition and problem solving on 
a digital machine would require, at 
the very least, the storage and easy 
accessing of vast amounts of data. 
Only in this way could the computer 
begin to simulate the use of past 
experience and present context to 
structure present experience—a 
process which seems to be necessary 
for any complex pattern recognition 
or problem solving. 

No such data-processing tech- 
niques exist at present and, once the 
traditional philosophical assump- 
tions underlying work in AI have 
been called into question, there is no 
reason to suppose that such tech- 
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niques will ever be powerful enough 
to cope with the amount of data 
involved.1§ In fact, it would be more 
reasonable to suppose they will 
never be. The human world with its 
recognizable objects is organized by 
human beings using their embodied 
capacities to satisfy their embodied 
needs. There is no reason to suppose 
that a world organized in terms of the 
body should be accessible by other 


means. 


16. There is no reason to take any comfort 
from the fact that human beings perform these 
remarkable tasks, since the body is certainly 
not a digital computer, and the latest work in 
neurophysiology has produced convincing 
evidence that the digital computer is not an 
adequate model of the brain. 
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INFORMATION AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


CONSISTENT theme under- 

lying the activities of United 
States citizen movements has been 
one of alienation from prevailing 
perceptions of reality. While the 
commercial mass media have pro- 
jected subtle, but compelling, im- 
ages of the kind of split-level surbur- 
ban life styles conducive to the 
needs of a mass consumption econ- 
omy, the citizen movements, 
whether for peace, consumer and 
environmental protection or social 
equality, have marched to a different 
drummer. They have focussed on 
the unresearched, often suppressed 
information concerning the disecon- 
omies, disservices and disamenities 
which we are now learning con- 
stitute the other side of the coin of 
industrial and technological de- 
velopment. They have risen natur- 
ally as social feedback mechanisms 
in response to the increasingly 
visible second-order consequences 
of our uncoordinated economic and 
technological activities and frag- 
mented, tunnel-vision social deci- 
sion making. 


CITIZEN MOVEMENTS AS SOCIAL 
FEEDBACK MECHANISMS 


It is not surprising that citizen 
organizations focus their efforts on 
modifying the goals and structures of 
those institutions, such as large 
corporations, which they believe 
have grown powerful enough to 
avoid normal social and political 
constraints. Not only corporations, 
but also government agencies, legis- 
lative bodies, labor unions and 
religious organizations tend to in- 
stitutionalize past needs and percep- 
tions and are ill-designed to perceive 
new needs and to respond to new 
conditions. Some measure of institu- 
tional lag is inevitable and necessary 
to avoid disruptive and rapid oscilla- 
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tions in societies. However, in 
conditions of rapid technological 
and social change, new complexities 
and interdependencies which are 
characteristic of the United States 
today, this institutional lag often 
becomes clearly counterproductive 
—for example, the current imbal- 
ance in the United States transporta- 
tion system caused by the entrench- 
ment of a powerful array of public 
and private institutions with vested 
interests in promoting automobile 
use. 


CARTESIAN VERSUS HOLISTIC 
PERCEPTIONS 


Many citizen leaders realize that 
all institutional structures are, by 
definition, designed to screen out 
any information they perceive as 
unwanted or irrelevant so as to better 
concentrate on the purposes for 
which they were organized—hence, 
their capacity for selecting, conceal- 
ing, distorting and impounding in- 
formation and the resulting short- 
comings of their planning and 
goal-setting processes. Indeed, or- 
ganizational theorist Bertram Gross 
claims that it is impossible to 
measure the performance of any 
system independent of its structure.) 
For example, the United States 
Congress and its committee struc- 
ture impedes information flow by 
slicing reality into fragments which 
fit its somewhat arbitrary scheme of 
organization. A case in point was the 
recent clash with the executive 
branch of government over the 
Congress’s inability to reintegrate 
the welter of fragmented information 
needed to ascertain the total size and 


l. Bertram Gross, “Social Indicators,” in 
The State of the Nation: Social Systems 
Accounting, ed. Raymond A. Bauer (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Press, 1966), p. 36-48. 
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shape of the federal budget.? 
Academia exhibits the same Tower 
of Babel lack of communication 
among disciplines and fields of 
research. The executive branch, 
itself, suffers the same myopia; 
scores of single-purpose agencies 
pursue their narrow goals, often 
addressing long forgotten problems. 

A clue to the shortcomings of 
humanly designed structures may be 
found in nature. As ecologist Greg- 
ory Bateson has noted, it is rare to 


find ecological or biological systems | 


which are activated by a specific 
need or which seek to maximize 
single variables. Meanwhile, in- 
formation at the interfaces between 
many of our social problems is sparse 
because our society is ill-equipped 
to perceive, let alone research, these 
overlooked areas of interplay. 

All of this uncoordinated institu- 
tional activity in the United States 
today is based on the atomistic 
Cartesian view of the world which 
has held sway in our minds for three 
centuries. This Cartesian world view 
is predicated on the idea that we can 
comprehend whole systems by 
analyzing their parts. This has led 
not only to the growth of narrow- 
purpose structures and reductionism 
in our academic disciplines, but has 
in turn overrewarded analysis, while 
discouraging synthesis; sustained 
property rights, while ignoring 
amenity rights; fostered unrealistic 
mental dichotomies, such as those 
between public and private goods 
and services; and overrewarded 
competitive activities, while ignor- 
ing the equally vital role of coopera- 


2. U. S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Government Operations, Hearings before the 
Sub-Committee on Budgeting, Management 
and Expenditures, 93rd Cong. (April, 1973). 

3. Gregory Bateson, Steps To An Ecology of 
Mind (New York: Ballantine Paperback, 
1972), p. 501. 
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tion in maintaining the cohesion and 
viability of the society as a whole. 
This Cartesian view has colored all 
our perceptions and caused us to 
focus on objects and entities, while 
ignoring their fields of interplay. It is 
precisely in these fields of interplay 
that public interest citizen move- 
ments have naturally sprung up and 
taken root. They have begun this 
vital task of filling in the information 
gaps on the effects of all this 
uncoordinated activity and painstak- 
ingly documenting our growing 
social costs—to which economists 
refer, in almost a Freudian slip, as 
externalities. . 

We are now witnessing the col- 
lapse of policies based on this 
Cartesian world view. The new view 
now being developed by futurists is 
holistic, modelled on the concepts 
of general systems theory and anal- 
ogies drawn from biological and eco- 
logical disciplines. It assumes that 
parts of systems can be understood 
and analyzed only within the con- 
texts of ever larger macrosystems. 
Our current problems—whether we 
designate them as social, economic 
or environmental crises—are all part 
of the larger crisis of our myopic 
perceptions. These myopic percep- 
tions, which were adequate for a 
quieter, slower moving age, no 
longer provide us with enough lead 
time to correct our course. Not only 
are our fragmented social structures 
inappropriate for describing, or deal- 
ing with, macroproblems, but the 
very goals of these subsystems are 
antithetical. 

This must lead us to question 
a very basic assumption under- 
lying both our economic and politi- 
cal systems: first, the assumption 
in our economic system that the 
aggregated goals and activities of 
microeconomic units will somehow 
add up to the public welfare. There 
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is increasing evidence in our mount- 
ing social and environmental costs 
that the very opposite may be true. 
For example, the basic thesis of 
economist K. W. Kapp, expressed in 
his book The Social Costs of Private 
Enterprise, first published in 1950, 
holds that maximization of net 
income by microeconomic units— 
individuals and firms—is likely to 
reduce the income or utility of other 
economic units and of society at 
large.* Public interest groups intui- 
tively have understood this proposi- 
tion; for example, corporations and 
special interest groups can be sub- 
jectively successful or profitable by 
concealing or ignoring information 
on the external costs to society 
imposed by their activities. 
Secondly, the same questionable 
assumption underlies our political 
system; one should have new doubts 
whether the competing special in- 
terests and their jostling can everadd 
up to even an approximation of the 
public interest. It is interesting to 
note that in many other disciplinary 
contexts, such as general systems 
theory, biology and ecology, it is 
considered almost axiomatic that 
optimizing subsystem goals is an- 
tithetical to optimizing the mac- 
rosystem of which they are a part. 
The rise of the public interest 
citizen movements is an expression 
of such new awareness—nowhere 
more pronounced, perhaps, than in 
the environmental movement in 
which such general systems views 
have become the dominant organiz- 
ing principle. Similarly, as their new 
research: enters our economic and 
social decision matrices, it diver- 
sifies the range of options under 


4, K. William Kapp, “Social Costs, Neoclas- 
sical Economics, Environmental Planning: A 
Reply,” in Political Economy of Environ- 
ment: Problems of Method (Paris: Mouton, 
1972), p. 114. - 
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consideration, redressing the in- 
stabilities and errors caused by 
single-purpose-dominated policy 
making. 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION IN 
MODIFYING INSTITUTIONS 
AND VALUES 


Vastly increased information flows 
may prove to be our best hope for 
irrigating our impacted social system 
and modifying its structures, easing 
some of them’ into oblivion, while 
deflecting the course and redefining 
the goals of others. Information is, of 
course, the basic currency of all 
economic and political decision 
making. The quality and quantity of 
information and the way it is 
structured, presented and amplified 
controls all of our resource alloca- 
tions. In fact, information programs 
and directs energy—although, as yet, 
we do not know the equations 
representing this process. 

Citizen leaders know that political 
and social conflicts are fought with 
information; this understanding is 
clearly illustrated in the diverse in- 
formation-gathering operations of 
Ralph Nader’s many public interest 
research groups. Other organiza- 
tions share the same appreciation for 
the power of information: the Coun- 
cil on Economic Priorities and the 
National Council of Churches’ Cor- 
porate Information Center research 
the social, rather than the economic, 
performance of corporations and 
disseminate their findings to the 
press, money managers and stock- 
holders. Information is also the 
weapon of the new advocacy profes- 
sional groups, such as the activist 
doctors of Health-Political Action 
Committee, the Scientists Institute 
for Public Information, the Union 
of Concerned Scientists, Computer 


-People for Peace and the Union of 
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Radical Political Economists, as well 
as the legions of radicalized lawyers, 
sociologists, librarians, psycholo- 
gists, architects, planners and even 
management consultants. 

_ The strategies and tactics of these 
groups are based on the following, 
shared assumptions that new or 
restructured information, when de- 
ployed and amplified, can: 


‘—alter human perceptions of real- 
ity; 

—create changes in personal val- 
ues, preferences and goals, 
which are later reflected in 
new collective and institutional 
goals; 

—explode the boundaries of aca- 
demic disciplines by creating 
cognitive dissonances and con- 
flicts, often leading to gradual 
paradigm shifts; 

—successfully challenge the ra- 
tionality and legitimacy of re- 
source allocations and decisions 
of governmental and private 
institutions; 

—strengthen the power of con- 
sumers and citizens to perceive 
and protect their own interests 
and to understand how indi- 
vidual interests coincide more 
frequently when viewed within 
ever larger system contexts 
until, when finally viewed in 
planetary and ecological con- 
texts, they literally become 
identical; 

—short-circuit heirarchical, pyra- 
midal and bureaucratic control; 

—illuminate the intricate chains of 
causality and interdependence 
in complex societies and their 
reciprocal exchanges with 
equally complex host ecosys- 
tems. 


For example, urban dwellers must 
now understand the interdependen- 
cies involved in provisioning a- 
modern city and managing its wastes 
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if they are to be capable of making 
rational political judgements: sub- 
urbanites must learn how dependent 
their way of life is on such factors as 
the political mood of Arab nations, 
the oil needs of Japan, the viability of 
central cities or even the continued 
willingness of women to spend large 
amounts of time as unpaid chauf- 
feurs. Finally, by spreading cogni- 
tive dissonance among citizens, in- 
formation can: release individuals 
from their subservience to prevail- 
ing cultural norms and create new 
opportunities for insight and learn- 
ing. 


THE ALTERNATE MEDIA 
MOVEMENT 


Having developed remarkable 
skills in gathering and restructuring 
information, public interest groups 
also have mastered, to a significant 
degree, the modulation and amplifi- 
cation systems available in a tech- 
nologically advanced society: from 
mass-media to the informal mail and 
telephone networks of trust through 
which they channel their new infor- 
mation so that it acquires political 
and economic potency. For example, 
in the late 1960s activists and 
demonstrators began to master the 
staging of media events and guerilla 
theater to manipulate drama hungry 
news editors and reporters. They 
learned the commanding of media 
time and space through means 
as varied as challenging broad-` 
casters’ licenses, picketing outside 
newspapers. and demanding hot- 
line, talk-in shows for the discussion 
of local issues and the redress of 
grievances; they could end-run poli- 
ticians, administrators and corpora- 
tions. These activities are based on 
the insight that in a complex, tech- 
nologically advanced society free 
speech is an empty platitude if one 
is denied access to the mass media 
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amplification apparatus, which rep- 
resents the vital nervous system of 
such a body-politic.® 

In addition to opening up access to 
existing commercial mass media 
channels, citizen groups developed 
their own alternate or underground 
media catering to the new con- 
sciousness of minority groups, 
women, environmentalists and com- 
munards. In the mid-1960s cost 
and lack of sophistication still lim- 
ited underground media to the 
. mimeograph machine and the print- 
ing press. Thereafter, underground 
radio began to develop as students 
learned how to move in on 
university-operated stations, and the 
transition to television became a 
gleam in every media activist’s eye. 

One of the most important influ- 
ences during these developments 
was that of a New York-based group, 
Radical Software, which—through 
its magazine of the same name— 
linked alternate media people work- 
ing all over the country and in 
Canada and helped them share new 
skills, such as videotaping with port- 
- able video-cameras, splicing, edit- 
ing and producing TV programs 
which reflected their own radical 
views and life styles. 

At the same time alienated 
minorities of all kinds began to 
appreciate the potential for political 
power in the control of media. The 
battles to obtain conventional broad- 
casting licenses, as well as the new 
cable TV franchises, began. Media 
activists saw in cable television the 
possibilities for linking up com- 
munities in two-way exchanges and 
dialogues, covering school board 
and planning meetings, articulating 
hitherto unnoticed grievances and 
resolving conflicts—not to mention 
the longer range potential of such 


5. Hazel Henderson, “Access to Media: A 
Problem in Democracy,” Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, Spring 1969, pp. 5-8. 
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systems for generating revenues by 
providing library and data services, 
education, medical diagnosis and 
even shopping assistance. Local 
battles over the regulation of cable 
television franchises resulted in 
conditions being imposed upon 
would-be cable operators to provide 
channels set aside for public access. 

Open Channel, a New York group 
founded in 1970, set out to show how 
the public could organize to use their 
newly won access channels. Open 
Channel teaches local community 
groups, PTAs and voluntary service 
organizations how to make profes- 
sional quality videotape programs 
interpreting their goals and ac- 
tivities for showing to New York’s 
growing cable television audience. 


` Other new models have emerged for 


the use of televison and print media 
in resolving conflicts, profiling value 
changes and locating possible new 
consensus areas. They include the 
Puget Sound Project, the brainchild 
of Minneapolis media specialist 
Gene Sylvestre, which in 1970 
helped the community define its 
developmental goals through inten- 
sive, media-assisted dialogues in- 
volving: over four -hundred local 
organizations, as well as Choices ’76, 
a series of media town meetings 
developed by another media in- 
novator, Michael McManus, in 1973 
for New York’s Regional Plan As- 
sociation. 


COMPUTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS: 
THE TECHNOLOGIES OF 
SOCIAL CHOICE 


Through the efforts of such in- 
novators, media theorists—such as 
Marshall McLuhan, Amitai Etzioni, 
Chandler H. Stevens, Jerome Bar- 
ron, John Culkin, Edwin Parker and 
Donald Dunn—and lawyer activists 
—such as Albert Kramer and Thomas 
Asher—citizens are gaining insight 
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into the decisive role of mass media 
in shaping our images and culture. 
They are learning also thattelevision 
and computers need not necessarily 
be monolithic, centralizing forces, 
but can be used equally well in 
decentralizing and coordinating 
modes. Instead of central data banks 
designed to find out about people, 
they can also function as random 
access systems for gathering data on 
what people think and for funnelling 
these opinions into political and 
economic decision centers. 

Resource One, a radical computer 
group in California, has developed a 
random access computer network 
which links hundreds of citizen 
action groups who share its data base 
on resources available for fighting 
consumer, environmental or social 
equity battles. Such citizen informa- 
tion networks can draw on many 
other key data, such as the com- 
puterized files maintained by the 
nonprofit Citizens Research Foun- 
dation of Princeton, which cross- 
references all political campaign 
contributions of over $500, or files 
maintained by the League of Con- 
servation Voters of voting profiles of 
every United States congressman. 
Similarly, .advocacy computer pro- 
grams have been developed, such as 
that developed by New York’s cru- 
sading Regional Federal Trade 
Commissioner Richard A. Givens 
which does not even require activa- 
tion by a complaining citizen, on the 
theory that many of the most vic- 
timized people in society are too 
ignorant or apathetic to fight for their 
own rights.§ 

The falling of the last bastion 
against full citizen participation is, 
for some, embodied in the concept of 
the electronic referendum which, of 


6. Hazel Henderson, “The Computer in 
Social Planning,” Master of Business Ad- 
ministration 6, no. 3 (December 1971), pp. 
14-18. 
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course, is technically possible today. 
The family television set could 
provide the citizen with information 
inputs on policy options and choices, 
with the telephone serving as the 
output device whereby the votes on 
issues could be instantly recorded at 
the appropriate legislative matrix. 
This scenario causes nightmares for 
the political scientist who is cogniz- 
ant of both the role of vote horse 
trading between politicians as an 
indispensible device for conflict 
resolution and the role of the rep- 
resentative form of government in 
damping the daily passions of the 
electorate. 

However, one must note that 
a process similar to vote trading 
also takes place at the grass-roots 
level among citizen groups and 
opinion leaders—in garnering sup- 
port for their issues and in the form- 
ing of ad hoc coalitions—which 
serves an equally important conflict- 
resolving purpose and which would 
still function in referenda situations. 
Nevertheless, taking the pulse of the 
body-politic too frequently could 
lead to dangerous oscillations. Such 
electronic referenda proposals only 
highlight more sharply the ever 
increasing need for information on 
the part of citizens in a modern 
democracy. Only if citizenship be- 
came a full time job could the citizen 
in a complex industrial society 
possibly master the mountains of 
information necessary to make wise 
choices on such a daily plethora of 
issues. 

Indeed, Edwin Parker and Donald 
Dunn call for the setting up of 
a computer-cable television infor- 
mation utility to be available in 
most United States homes by 1985.7 
Another proposal put forward by 


7. Edwin B. Parker and Donald A. Dunn, 
“Information Technology: Its Social Poten- 
tial,” Science 176 (30 June’ 1972), pp. 
1392-1399. 
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Connecticut Congresswoman Ella 
T. Grasso would make all communi- 
cations by letter or phone from 
constituents to their federal legis- 
lators free of charge. Meanwhile, the 
best hope for broader access to 
continuing education would seem to 
be the model of Britain’s Open 
University which is conducted, with 
minimum barriers to enrollment, 
over nationwide television. For, to 
leave educational innovation to our 
schools and universities is probably 
as ill-advised as it might have been to 
put buggy-whip manufacturers in 
charge of development of the au- 
tomobile. 


ARE CITIZENS MOVEMENTS 
AN INDEX OF SOCIETAL 
ADAPTABILITY? 


The new urges on the part of 
citizens to develop their own re- 
search capabilities and to communi- 
cate more frequently with each other 
and the public at large also may be 
seen as the validation of the thesis 
presented by Wilbert E. Moore and 
Melvin Tumin in their illuminating 
paper “Some Social Functions of 
Ignorance.”® They point out that 
ignorance serves the social pur- 
poses of, among other things: pre- 
serving privileged position, rein- 
forcing traditional values and pre- 
serving social stereotypes. Such 
social purposes are seen today as 
having little redeeming worth in a 
society racked by the adaptation 
requirements of technological 
change. Indeed, as Gregory Bateson 
has noted, adaptability is a resource 
as surely as is coal or oil, and we need 
to develop a new economics of 
adaptability in order to understand 
how humans use, conserve or waste 


8. Wilbert E. Moore and Melvin M. Tumin, 
“Some Social Functions of Ignorance,” 
American Sociological Review 14 (February 
1949), pp. 787-795. 
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their precious stock of this com- 
modity.® 

In fact, do the new citizen cadres 
in our midst represent a vital part 
of our society's stock of adapta- 
bility; if so, how can we conserve 
and employ their energies most pro- 
ductively? Gunnar Myrdal has 
pointed out that citizens organized 
for their own purposes can often 
serve the same functions as costly, 
regulatory bureaucracies and that 
even if their activities are partially 
subsidized they are cheaper and 
more efficient than government 
agencies.1° Neither are they bur- 
dened with top-heavy bureacracies 
of their own nor with special interest 
group ties. 

However, these citizen organiza- 
tions and their research operations 
are often subject to severe resource 
limitations, even though they have 
proved their competence and vali- 
dated their research by a much more 
rigorous process than that by which 
academic research is validated. As 
Ralph Nader has pointed out, any 
one of these independently pro- 
duced studies is immediately 
pounced on by hundreds of paid ex- 
perts in the employ of institutions 
which may feel themselves threat- 
ened by such information. No ex- 
pense or effort is spared to fault or 
discredit such studies, as the Coun- 
cil on Economic Priorities discov- 
ered when it published its studies 
in 1971 and 1972 of the United 
States pulp and paper industry and 
the investor-owned electric utility 
industry. 

Nevertheless, these studies have 
been found worthy of publication by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Press. The special values of 
these citizen research groups is that 


9. Bateson, Ecology of Mind, p. 497. 

10. Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond The Welfare 
State (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1960). 
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their innovative and unorthodox ap- 
proach provides priceless, if often 
painful, critiques of conventional 
wisdom and infuses the body-politic 
with a rich new.yeast of social, cul- 
tural and technological alternatives. 
For example, it was the determina- 
tion of environmentalists which 
forced the consideration of research 
and development alternatives, such 
as solar energy, geothermal steam, 
trhagnetohydrodynamics and fuel 
cells, into the current debate on en- 
ergy policies. It was the Scientists 
Institute for Public Information 
which challenged the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s emphasis on the 
breeder reactor program, and it fell 
to the Project on Corporate Respon- 
sibility and the National Affiliation 
of Concerned Business Students to 
develop new curricula on social 
performance criteria for corporate 
management for our university's 
- schools of business administration. 
Many groups, such as the Council on 
Municipal Performance, already use 
sophisticated computer systems for 
their research which compares the 
efficiency of municipal governments 
in such areas as housing, crime 
control and waste-management. 
As Mancur Olson has pointed out 
_ in his book, The Logic of Collective 
Action," the classic economic prob- 
lems of free goods and free riders 
enter into the prognosis for sustain- 
ing the voluntary, nonprofit ac- 
tivities of citizens groups: the work 
and effort the citizen participant 
invests in protecting common prop- 
erty or amenity rights automatically 
accrues to all, regardless of whether 
they shared the opportunity costs 
incurred by their more public- 
spirited neighbors. Often, the re- 


11. Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective 
Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965), chap. 1 and 2. 
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sult bears out the old proverb:. 
“everybody's business is nobody’s 
business.” Therefore, society pro- 
vides little motivation for the disin- 
terested champion of the public 
interest and, in fact, often imposes 
severe financial and other penalties 
on do-gooders. Luckily, there are 
less obvious motivations at work, 
including those described by hu- 
manistic psychologist Abraham Mas- 
low as those ascending heirarchical 
needs beyond mere survival and 
security, for: knowledge, an esthetic 
environment, social justice, leisure 
and greater participation in deci- 
sions affecting one’s life. These 
transcendent needs seem to charac- 
terize many citizen activists in this 
and other advanced economies in 
which survival is no longer a 
widespread preoccupation. 

Value changes—based on percep- 
tual changes, in turn based on new 
information—are, then, the main- 
spring of the new citizen move- 
ments. Their leaders share the 
awareness of British economist Paul 
Streeten, who notes that our current 
reliance, for example, on the cost- 
benefit analysis as a tool of social 
decision making “tends to convert 
political, social and moral choices 
into pseudo-technical ones.” He 
adds: “if two objectives, say indus- 
trial growth and environmental pro- 
tection conflict, someone will have 
to choose. The choice may be demo- 
cratic, oligarchic or ‘dictatorial, but 
choice it must be.”?2 

Public interest groups are now 
also aware of how heavily economics 
relies on the false assumption of 
adequate information availability, ` 
both in the marketplace and in il- 
luminating such social choices. In 


12. Paul Streeten, “Cost-Benefit and Other 
Problems of Method,” Political Economy of 
Environmental Quality: Problems of Method 
(Paris: Mouton, 1972), p. 53. 
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fact, they are now beginning to end- 
run the economists by forcing their 
information into such decisions and 
not only successfully affecting the 
outcomes, but actually altering the 
value preferences which economists 
accept as immutable, given data. 

An equally disturbing phenome- 
non for economists used to the idea 
that increasing information will de- 
crease uncertainty is that the in- 
creased flow of formerly uncollected 
or suppressed information provided 
by citizen groups actually increases 
uncertainty, because it tends to con- 
stitute information on what is not 
known and what must still be re- 
searched. For example, the environ- 
mental impact statements required 
of federal projects under Section 102 
of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, more often than 
not, contain this kind of information, 
which provides useful questions 
rather than answers. 

A current case in point which 
demonstrates the citizen groups 
interest in raising the right ques- 
tions involves the new Congres- 
sional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. A coalition of citizens or- 
ganizations has drawn up criteria 
for opening the technology assess- 
ment process to wide public partici- 
pation and scrutiny, recommending 
the concepts of adversary science 
and dialectical cost-benefit analysis; 
for, they understand that technology 
assessment is essentially a norma- 
tive process involving value conflicts 


and, therefore, cannot be left to the 
technologists. 

Suffice it to say that the informa- 
tion struggle with all the communi- 
cation and structural roadblocks our 
Cartesian perceptions have created, 
will continue. Public interest groups 
will continue their efforts to manipu- 
late these fragmented concepts of 
rationality, because their second- 
order consequences will continue to 
activate their concern. The war of 
symbols between the new and the 
old consciousness will also continue 
as advertisers destroy word meaning 
and debase language currencies. 
Love is now a soft drink and a 
cosmetic; ecology has similarly been 
bankrupted of its content. Bureau- 
crats and politicians add to the 
Orwellian confusion: war is peace, 
bombing is protective reaction and 
full employment targets shift when 
we do not meet them. 

Public interest groups retaliate by 
seeking to destroy the narrow 
meanings of words, such as profit, 
efficiency, utility and progress. 
When the vast value and paradig- 
matic shifts we are now experienc- 
ing reach some new equilibrium, 
we may also have discovered some 
higher system level discourse which 
may permit us to discuss our macro- 
problems in a common language. 
Until then, we can only hope that, 
in all the static and confusion of our 
free marketplace of ideas, the best 
information will win and will be 
allowed to be the basis for action. 
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COMMUNICATION IN DEVELOPMENT 


HE purpose of the present es- 

say is: (1) to describe what 
communication is doing—the 
actualities—and (2) to assess what 
communication could do—the 
potentials—in development. The 
theme throughout this essay is that 
interpersonal and mass media chan- 
nels have different and potentially 
complementary roles in creating 
various communication effects of a 
developmental nature. Present evi- 
dence for this point comes mainly 
from research on the diffusion of 
innovations and from the modemiza- 
tion of traditional peoples in de- 
veloping nations. I argue that novel 
combinations of mass media and 
interpersonal channels hold a poten- 
tial profit for reaching development 
goals. Furthermore, in the past we 
have been too restrictive in our 
notions of the nature of mass media; 
advantages could be gained if we 
used both modem and traditional 
mass media in communication cam- 
paigns in less developed nations. 


MODERNIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Modemnization is the process by 
which individuals change from a 
traditional way of life to a more 
complex, technologically advanced 
and rapidly changing style of life.! 
We see modernization at the indi- 
vidual level corresponding to de- 
velopment at the societal level. So, 
development is a kind of aggregated 
modemization. Development is a 
type of social change in which new 
ideas are introduced into a social 
system in order to produce higher 


1. Everett M. Rogers with Lynne Svenning, 
Modernization Among Peasants: The Impact 
of Communication (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1969), p. 14. 
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per capita incomes and levels of 
living, through more modem pro- 
duction methods and improved so- 
cial organization, and a more equi- 
table distribution of such socio- 
economic benefits.2 Among the in- 
dices of development are not only 
increases in per capita incomes, but 
also measures of unemployment 
rates, levels of literacy and the 
proportion of land ownership among 
farmers. Thus, development is con- 
ceptualized as not only changes in 
the level of good, but also the 
distribution of such good. 

We see the adoption of innova- 
tions at the heart of modernization 
and the development process. An 
innovation is an idea, practice or 
object perceived as new by an 
individual.4 The adoption of an in- 
novation is one indicator of a chang- 
ing life style, whether the new 
idea is in agriculture, health, family 
planning or politics. Adoption is a 
kind of hard data about modemiza- 
tion in that it is a behavioral, rather 
than only a cognitive or attitudinal, 
change. Of course, knowing about 
new ideas and perceiving them 
favorably is an important prerequi- 
site to modemization; however, the 
real test of whether an individual has 
accepted a more complex, tech- 
nologically advanced and rapidly 
changing style of life is the adoption 
of innovations. So, the best indi- 
cators of modernization are be- 
haviors demonstrating the adoption 
of innovations, such as planting IR 8 


2. Ibid, pp. 8-9. 

3. This viewpoint of development is based 
on Dudley Seers, The Meaning of 
Development (New York: Agricultural De- 
velopment Council, 1970). 

4. Everett M. Rogers with F. Floyd 
Shoemaker, Communication of Innovations: 
A Cross-Cultural Approach (New York: Free 
Press, 1971), p. 19. 
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rice variety, getting vaccinated and 
adopting an IUD. 


WHAT COMMUNICATION Is DOING: 
ACTUALITIES 


Communication is the process by 
which messages are transferred from 
a source to one or more receivers, 
with an intent to change behavior.® 
What is the role of communication in 
facilitating development in less de- 
veloped nations? 


Mass media and interpersonal 
channels 


In order to answer this question, 
one must distinguish between: (1) 
mass media and (2) interpersonal 
communication channels. Mass 
media channels are all those means 
of transmitting messages which in- 
volve a mass medium—such as 
newspapers, magazines, film, radio 
and television—that enables one or 
several individuals to reach an 
audience of many. Interpersonal 
channels are those which involve a 
face-to-face message transfer be- 
tween two or more individuals who 
may be family members, neighbors 
and friends, salespeople, school- 
teachers, government change agents 
or others. In comparison with inter- 
personal interaction, mass media 
communication is. generally distin- 
guished by: (1) the larger potential 
size of the simultaneous audience 
which can be reached; (2) the 
difficulty of obtaining feedback from 


5. This definition of communication has 
recently been criticized as being too unidirec- 
tional, source-oriented and imperialistic. 
Needed is recognition of the processural, 
reciprocal and transactional aspects of human 
communication, stressing the importance of 
receiver feedback to sources. Everett M. 
Rogers, Communication Strategies for Fam- 
ily Planning (New York: Free Press, 1973), 
chap. 2. 
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receivers; (3) an interposing be- 
tween source and receiver; and (4) 
lack of mutual source-receiver sur- 
veillance, because neither source 
nor receiver has much direct control 
over the other. 


Mass media in diffusing innovations 


Research evidence on the diffu- 
sion of innovations in less developed 
countries generally indicates that 
interpersonal channels are of much 
greater importance than mass media 
channels. For instance, Rogers and 
Svenning® reported that not one of 
their Colombian peasant respon- 
dents utilized any mass media 
channel in their innovation decision 
about 2,4-D weed spray. Similar 
studies by Deutschmann and Fals 
Borda’? in Colombia, Myren® in 
Mexico and Rahim? in Pakistan show 
that mass media channels are sel- 
dom reported by respondents in 
developing countries at any stage 
in the innovation decision process. 
This contrasts with research evi- 
dence from the United States” 
where mass media channels are of 
considerable importance in diffus- 


6. Rogers with Svenning, Modernization, 
p. 129. 

7. Paul J. Deutschmann and Orlando Fals 
Borda, Communication .and Adoption Pat- 
terns in an Andean Village (San José, Costa 
Rica: Programa Interamericano de Informa- 
ción Popular, mimeographed report, 1962). 

8. Delbert T. Myren, “The Rural Com- 
munication Media as a Determinant of the 
Diffusion of Information about Improved 
Farming Practices in Mexico” (Paper pre- 
sented before the Rural Sociological Society, 
Washington, D.C., 1962). 

9. Syed A. Rahim, Diffusion and Adoption 
of Agricultural Practices: A Study of Patterns 
of Communication, Diffusion and Adoption 
of Improved Agricultural Practices in a 
Village in East Pakistan (Comilla, East 
Pakistan [Bangladesh]: Academy for Rural 
Development, 1961). g 

10. Summarized in Rogers with Shoe- 
maker, Communication. 
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ing innovations. How can this strik- 
ing difference be explained?" 


Limited exposure 


In less developed nations the 
mass media reach’ much smaller 
audiences than in more developed 
countries. For instance, in less 
developed nations about one-third of 
the village audience is not in the 
audience for any of the mass media, 
about one-third is reached only by 
radio and roughly one-third is in the 
audience for both the electronic 
mass media, such as radio, and the 
print mass media, such as newspa- 
pers and magazines.12 The availabil- 
ity and cost of the mass media—in 
addition to the barrier of widespread 
illiteracy—act to limit exposure to 
the mass media.“ “The hypothesis 
about the impact of the mass media 
can be applied only in areas where 
media circulate widely and where, 
equally important, they command 
attention and deal with questions of 


11. There may be a methodological bias in 
the data-gathering which leads to an under- 
reporting of mass media channels in the 
researches on which the present conclusion is 
based. Our dependence upon recall data may 
lead ‘to a short-changing of mass media 
channels in the accounting scheme of our 
research, no matter how careful the conduct of 
these studies, Furthermore, our dependence 
upon respondents’ reports of the relative 
importance of mass media and interpersonal 
communication means we are measuring only 
the direct influence of these channels. The 
mass media may be of much greater impor- 
tance if we could also compute their indirect 
influence in the diffusion of innovations. 
However, we feel these two caveats seem 
unlikely to change our general conclusions 
about the relative importance of interpersonal 
channels in diffusing innovations. 

12. These rough estimates are based on 
large samples of villagers in Colombia, India, 
Kenya and Turkey; see, Rogers with Sven- 
ning, Modernization, p. 118. 

13. Radio presently stands out as one of the 


most cost-efficient channels for carrying. 


development messages. 


interest to farmers in comprehensi- 
ble terms.”*4 An important trend, 
presently underway, is the expari- 
sion of mass media audiences, es- 
pecially of the electronic media; in 
countries such as India and Brazil 
the future may hold a much greater 
promise through satellite televi- 
sion.35 


Message irrelevancy 


The presently impeded potential 
of the mass media in achieving 
development goals is, at least in part, 
a case of the process of communica- 
tion being limited by the content of 
the. messages it carries. Content 
analyses of the mass media in less 
developed countries show that most 
message content is: (1) consum- 
matory—that is, for entertainment 
purposes—rather than instrumental; 
(2) irrelevant to the information 
needs of rural, nonelite audiences; 
and (3) devoid of “how-to” infor- 
mation about innovations in agri- 
culture, health and nutrition, family 
planning and community develop- 
ment. The backgrounds and training 
of the mass media communicators do 
not prepare them to produce mes- 
sages effectively for their mass au- 
dience; a wide heterophily!* gap 
between sources and receivers pre- 
cludes effective communication. 
Private mass media institutions 


14, Myren, “Rural Communication.” 

15. There is a certain magic to the appeal of 
television to development planners in many 
nations, because television becomes a na- 
tional symbol of progress. Unfortunately, the 
extensive use of foreign-produced program- 
ming, such as I Love Lucy and Bonanza, often 
limits television’s potential for creating 
development effects. See, Elihu Katz, “News 
from the Global Village: The Structure of 
Television in Developing Countries,” 
Listener 89 (1973). : 

16. Heterophily is the degree to which a- 
source-receiver pair who interact are different 
in certain attributes. 
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which depend on advertising sup- 
port are not motivated to appeal to 
potential listeners and readers 
whose subsistence position places 
them on the edge of the market 
economy. 


Low credibility 


We define credibility as the de- 
gree to which a communication 
source or channel is perceived as 
trustworthy and competent by a 
receiver. The mass media are often 
perceived as relatively low in credi- 
bility by the mass audience in less 
developed nations. One reason is 
that there is often a high degree of 
government control over the mass 
media, especially the electronic 
media. National governments in less 
developed countries are active 
promoters of development activities, 
and these governments use the 
media as integral tools in their 
development campaigns. “Much of 
the content in all of the media, 
including advertising, is informa- 
tional, educational, or propagandis- 
tic in nature, designed to inform or 
persuade people about various kinds 
of modernization.”!7 The promod- 
emization theme of the mass media 
in less developed nations is at least 
partly a result of governmental 
control, a control which leads the 
media to speak with one voice, but 
which also contributes to their 
relatively lower credibility in the 
eyes of the receivers. 

If the mass media messages are so 
predominately promodemization in 
nature, why are these media not of 
importance in diffusing innovations? 
Mass media exposure is able to 


17. John T. McNelly, “Mass Communica- 
tion and the Climate for Modemization in 
Latin America,” Journal of. Inter-American 
Studies 8 (1966), pp. 345-357. 
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create a generally favorable mental 
set toward change, but is seldom 
able to form or change specific 
attitudes toward innovations—a task 
better accomplished by interper- 
sonal communication channels or by 
a combination of mass and interper- 
sonal channels. Mass media’s role at 
present is mainly to achieve a cli- 
mate for modernization rather than 
to provide specific details needed 
for the adoption of innovations. 


The climate for modernization 


We define the climate for mod- 
ernization!® as the knowledge, at- 
titudes and beliefs and behavior 
which constitute a favorable mental 
set toward change. We think of the 
climate for modernization as laying 
a fertile field for innovations, as 
creating a prerequisite receptivity to 
new ideas. However, we do not see 
the climate for modernization as 
synonymous with the adoption of 
innovations. Such adoption is one 
consequent act stemming from prior 
development of a climate for mod- 
ernization (figure 1). 

The mass media of communication 
are especially able to raise the level 
of aspirations of citizens in develop- 
ing countries. The media preach the 
gospel of desire by depicting the 
good life in advertisements and 
news stories; this raises the wants, 
but the mass media are less able to 
provide the gets of development, ` 
such as increased farm production, 
higher incomes and the teaching of 
literacy. As Lerner”? pointed out, the 


re A term originally coined by McNelly; 
ibid. 

19. Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society: Modernizing the Middle East 
(New York: Free Press, 1958); and Daniel 
Lerner, “Toward a Communication Theory of 
Modernization,” in Communications and 
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MODERNIZING CLIMATE FOR 
INFLUENCES MODERNIZATION 
1. Active informa- 
tion-seeking 
1. Mass media 2. Favorable attitude 
exposure toward change 


(combined with 
subsequent inter- 
personal com- 
munication) 


3. Higher aspirations 


4, Perceived self- 
control (rather 
than fatalism and 
perceived other- 
control) 
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CONSEQUENCES IN 
More MODERN 


ADOPTION OF BEHAVIOR AND 
INNOVATIONS DEVELOPMENT 

1. Awareness and 1. Higher agricultural 
correct infor- productivity 
mation about 
innovations 

2. Favorable atti- 2. Fewer children per 
tude toward completed family 
innovations 

3. Adoption of 3. Better health and 
innovations nutrition 

4. Continued adop- 4. Wider political 
tion (rather than participation 


discontinuance) 
of innovations 


FIGURE 1 


PARADIGM OF THE ROLE OF MASS MEDIA IN CREATING A CLIMATE FOR MODERNIZATION, 
LEADING TO THE ADOPTION OF INNOVATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT 


wants-gets ratio becomes lopsided; 
thus, citizens’ frustration with de- 
velopment may become widespread 
—perhaps resulting in political in- 
stability and other consequences, 
which in tum interfere with de- 
velopment even further. Yet, by in- 
creasing the wants, the media are 
atleast contributing toward aclimate 
for modernization. 

The problem with achieving 
higher levels of development 
through creating a climate for mod- 


Political Development, ed. Lucien W. Pye 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963). 
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ernization is that it is relatively slow. 
Can the potential of communication 
in development be achieved more 
expeditiously? 


COMMUNICATION POTENTIALS IN 
MODERNIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The potential of communication in 
modernization can be reached more 
fully when: (1) the mass media are 
coupled with group discussion in 
media forums and (2) the traditional 
mass media, such as balladeers and 
traveling village theater groups, are 
utilized along with the more modern 
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electronic and print media. We now 
consider each of these approaches in 
detail. 


Combining mass media and 
interpersonal channels in media 
forums 


We have pointed out that the mass 
media alone have played a disap- 
pointing role in diffusing technolog- 
ical innovations in less developed 
nations. However, the potential of 
the media is great, if they are used in 
a complementary combination with 
interpersonal channels. One type of 
such channel combination ‘is the 
media forum. 

Media forums originally de- 
veloped in Canada among farm 
families and later spread to develop- 
ing countries, such as India, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Malawi, Costa Rica and 
Brazil. Media forums are organized 
small groups of individuals who 
meet regularly to receive a mass 
media program and discuss the 

‘contents of the program. The mass 

media linked to the forum may be 
radio—as in the Indian forums or the 
radiophonics schools of Latin 
America—print fare—as is usually 
the case in study groups in China 
—or television—as in the Indian’ 
teleclubs. 


Types of media forums 


Undoubtedly, the largest, most 
thoroughly researched media forum 
program today is India’s, represent- 
ing “a degree of experience with the 
radio rural forum unequalled in the 
world.” Regularly scheduled radio 
programs beamed at meetings of 
forum members gathered in homes 
or public places to hear the broad- 


20. Wilbur Schramm et. al., The New 
Media: Memo to Educational Planners (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1967), p. 107. 
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cast serve as impetus for the group 
discussion which follows. . The 
forums usually provide regular 
feedback reports of decisions and 
questions of clarification to the 
broadcaster. Using the same format, 
but exchanging the radio for tele- 
vision, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) has spon- 
sored experimental television listen- 
ing groups in France and Italy, anda 
teleclub program is presently un- 
derway in villages near Delhi. 
Media schools attempt to provide a 
basic education, including literacy 
training, for people living in remote 
rural areas. Radiophonic broadcas- 
ters of Colombia and eleven other 
Latin American nations intersperse 
their lessons with news, agricultural 
programs, religious training and 
music. Each school group of eight to 
twenty students is led by a trained 
monitor who helps the students 
learn and regularly encourages them 
to listen. 
For fifty years the Chinese Com- 
munist Party has employed mag- 
azine and newspaper discussion 
groups as a means of indoctrination 
and learning among their party 
cadres and recruits. Approximately 
60 percent of the adult Chinese 
population regularly participates in 
study groups where print material is 
read and discussed.”! Strict control of 
discussion is maintained by the 
cadre leader who forces each 
member to take a position on each . 
issue and to voice his opinion to the 
group. Study groups are considered 
essential elements in the special 


21. Paul Hiniker, “The Mass Media and 
Study Groups in Communist China,” in Mass 
Communication and the Development of 
Nations, ed. David K. Berlo (East Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State University, Interna- 
tional Communication Institute Monograph, 
1968). 
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communication campaigns launched 
to achieve such varied goals as 
fly-killing, family planning and farm 
communalization in China. 

In all of these various types of 
media forums some form of mass 
media communication is combined 
with the impact of interpersonal 
communication in small groups. The 
group seems to be an important 
element in moving the individuals 
toward greater acceptance of the 
innovation messages being transmit- 
ted through the mass media. The 
media forums are used primarily in 
less developed countries to intro- 
duce new ideas to vast audiences 
—audiences which could not be 
reached for decades if development 
campaigns relied entirely upon the 
interpersonal activities of change 
agents, such as extension agents and 
community development workers. 
So, the media forum approach offers 
great potential for multiplying the 
impact of: either the usual mass 


-media alone or the ordinary change 


agent’ approach. 


Effects of jedin forums 


Although there are important 
country-to-country and program-to- 
program differences in the types of 
media forum systems which have 
just been reviewed, they possess 
certain common elements. All utilize 
a mass medium—radio, television or 
print—to shoulder the major load of 


carrying messages about technical ` 


innovations to the discussion 
forums. All feature small-sized 
groups, which are exposed to the 
mass media channel and then par- 
ticipate in discussion ofthe message. 
All of the media forum programs 
seem to be generally effective in 
creating knowledge, in forming and 
changing attitudes and in catalyzing 
behavioral change. Yet, adequate 


scientific evidence of these media 
forum effects is rare; exceptions are: 
(1) Neurath’s” field experiment with 
Indian radio forums; (2) Menefee 
and Menefee’s?® study of the effect 
on political knowledge of commun- 
ity weekly newspapers when read 
and discussed in Indian village read- 
ing forums; and (3) Roy’s et al.?4 
analysis of the effects ofradio forums 
on knowledge, attitude and adoption 
of innovations in India and Costa 
Rica. All of these researches empha- 
size that the effects of mass media 
communication channels in less 
developed countries are greater 
when these media are coupled with 
interpersonal communication chan- 
nels in media forums. 

In contrast with this scientific 
evidence of the impact of media 
forums, most national forum pro- 
grams have not gone so well. For 
example, Indian government inspec- 
tors have usually confessed some 
disappointment in their official 
evaluations of the forum program: 

“The trouble is not with the forum 
pattern itself, but with the way it is 
being operated.” Forums require 
continuing attention from profes- 
sional organizers; forum members 
drop out; the radios break down or 
their batteries are exhausted. Radio 
forums do: not run themselves.” 


22. Paul M. Neurath, “Radio Farm Forums 
as a Tool of Change in Indian Villages,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change 
10 (1962), pp. 275-283. 

23. Shelden Menefee and Audrey 
Menefee, “A Country Weekly Proves Itself in 
India,” Journalism Quarterly 44 (1967), pp. 
114-117. 

24. Prodipto Roy et. al., The Impact of 
Communication in Rural Development: A 
Field Experiment in Costa Rica and India 
(Paris: UNESCO, technical report, 1969). 

25. Wilbur Schramm et. al., New Educa- 
tional Media in Action: Case Studies for 
Planners, vol. 1 (Paris: UNESCO, 1967), pp. 
123-124. 
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Nevertheless, Indian radio forums 
have been steadily increasing in 
number; they enroll over a quarter of 
a million villagers.” 

Why do individuals leam more 
when they are members of media 
forums? First, attendance and par- 
ticipation are encouraged by group 
pressure and social expectations. 
Attitude change appears to be more 
readily achieved when individuals 
are in groups. Furthermore, group 
decisions are more likely to be 
accepted by the individual if he 
participates in making the decision; 
usually, this occurs in the media 
forums. Feedback to the broadcaster 
from media forums is comparatively 
immediate and leads to greater 
efficiencies in the operation of 
the broadcasting institution and to 
greater receiver-orientation. 


Traditional mass media 


One of the first signs of moderniza- 
tion in a society is the lengthening of 
communication channels. Villagers 
begin to travel to metropolitan 
centers, and the electronic mass 
media begin to reach out to larger 
audiences. However, one should not 
forget that in most less developed 
countries there is already a far-flung 
network of mass media channels 
which existed long before the print 
or electronic media. 

These traditional mass media 
include such channels as folk thea- 
ter, traveling storytellers, balladeers 
and poets. These channels are tra- 
ditional in that they were long part 
of the culture, but their messages 
may be either modern or traditional. 
Thus, they have great potential as 
tools for development. A particular 
advantage of the traditional mass 


27. Ibid., p. 53. 
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that they are long- 
established and well-accepted. In 
contrast, the modern mass media are 
themselves an innovation—a change 
which must be accepted before their 
messages can have an impact. 
Strangely, development planners 
have generally ignored the potential 
of the traditional media and re- 
stricted their thinking only to the 
modern mass media, when, in fact, 
the modern and the traditional mass 
media are often functionally interre- 
lated. For example, Benjamin” 
found that cantadores—singing poets 
—in northeast Brazil act as an in- 
termediary in the two-step flow of 
communication by learning new 
ideas from the modern mass media 
and passing these messages along in 
poetic form to villagers. 

Another possible interrelationship 
between the traditional and modern 
media is found in several countries: a 
traditional program may be broad- 
cast on a modern media channel. For 
example, a village theater show was 
regularly carried by the government 
radio station in Nigeria. Similarly, 
All-India television broadcasts a 
traditional puppet show. In both of 
these illustrations some modern 
ideas, such as chemical fertilizer and 
family planning, are included in the 
message content of the traditional 
program. 

In China folk theater is a vital part 
of government communication cam- 


. paigns. The ludruk theater plays in 
-East Java—Indonesia—at least sym- 


bolically encourage modernization 
by depicting a better life which can 
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be gained through acceptance ofnew 
ideas.” In India some state govern- 
ments include traditional media, 
such as singing storytellers, as part of 
their development campaigns. Fam- 
ily planning campaigns have proba- 
bly made the most use of traditional 
media to diffuse innovations; plays, 
songs and traditional instruments 
have been used to promote con- 
traception in Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Iran, India and many other nations. 

The traditional media can carry 
modern messages, but if the media 
are not transformed in a gradual and 
constructive way, the whole effort 
may fail. There is evidence of this 
important point in the Chinese 
experience. Prior to 1949, in 


Nationalist China, there was an. 


extensive network of traditional 
media, consisting of village theater, 
storytelling and ballad singing. 
When the Communist government 
came to power on the Mainland, it 
insisted that the traditional mass 
media channels immediately drop 
their traditional and mythical con- 
tent and switch to political messages. 
Furthermore, the number of story- 
tellers, singers and performers was 
greatly increased in a short period; 
within ten years there were an 
estimated 280,000 song-and-dance 
troupes. Their professional skill was 
often low, and the Peking govern- 
ment had to enforce listening in 
order to gain adequate audiences. 
The net result, Liu®® concludes, is 


29. James L. Peacock, Rites of Moderniza- 
tion: Symbolic and Social Aspects of In- 
donesian Proletarian Drama (Chicago, Il.: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968). 

30. Alan P. L. Liu, The Use of Traditional 
Media for Modernization in Communist 
China (Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, mimeographed report, 1965), 
p. 90. 
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that Peking severed the traditional 
media from the people. Instead of 
introducing new ideas to the peas- 
ants, the political leaders alienated 
them. After rapid physical expansion 
the traditional media bogged down 
in unpopular products. 

A parallel conclusion is reported 
in the case of an Indian village when 
certain modern ideas were intro- 
duced in the traditional media. A 
play about community development 
was not attended because the vil- 
lagers criticized the theme; they 
perceived it as inappropriately com- 
ing from daily life and having no 
connection with mythology. So, the 
audience was negative and hostile; 
Gumperz reports that many walked 
away before the end of the per- 
formance.*! In contrast, a traditional 
Arya Samaj singer used bhajan 
music for songs about public health 
and rice cultivation innovations. 
“His activities have been singu- 
larly effective; he has been known 
to hold an audience of several 
hundred in bitter cold winter 
weather.”®2 This particular singer 
was employed by government 
change agents to diffuse innovations 
because of his professional ability as 
a singer and his popularity with 
village audiences. Thus, he repre- 
sents an effective traditional channel 
in carrying modern messages. 

The traditional mass media have 
not received their just due from 
development planners, in part be- 
cause they are difficult to control, at 
least in non-Communist, less de- 
veloped countries. For instance, the 
village theater of South India often 
portrays strongly antigovernment 
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themes, and the shadow theater of 
colonial Indonesia was anti-Dutch. 

The traditional media may be 
especially able to narrow the com- 
munication effects gap between 
those audience segments which are 
relatively high and those which are 
low in socio-economic status, be- 
cause the traditional channels can 
reach the less advantaged individu- 
als in a society. Recent communica- 
tion researches suggest that most 
attempts at change-oriented com- 
munication over time tend to widen 
the gap in effects variables—such 
as knowledge, attitudes and overt 
f subaudi- 
ences who are high and low in 
socio-economic status. Thus, the 
traditional media may be uniquely 
capable of contributing toward the 
second dimension of development: 
that ofa more equitable distribution 
of development benefits to the rich 
and poor in a society. However, our 
main point remains: the traditional 
media have a great potential in 
achieving development goals þe- 
cause they have a wide audience and 
high ‘credibility in the eyes of 
villagers. 


33. The original statement of the com- 
munication effects gap is by P. J. Tichenor et. 
al., “Mass Media. Flow and Differential 
Growth in Knowledge,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 34 (1970), pp. 159-170. Further 
discussions and data on the gap hypothesis are 
in, John T. McNelly and Julio R. Molina, 
“Communication, Stratification and Intema- 
tional Affairs Information in a Developing 
Urban Society,” Journalism Quarterly 49 
(1972), pp. 316-326, 339; and John T. 
McNelly, “Mass Media and Information 
Redistribution,” Journal of Environmental 
Education 5 (1973), pp. 31-36. 
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SUMMARY 


In this article I have described 
what communication is doing, and 
what it could do, in achieving 
developmental goals. It has been 
shown that mass media communica- 
tion channels are seldom reported by 
villagers at any stage in the process 
by which they decide to adopt 
innovations; the diffusion of new 
ideas has largely occurred via inter- 
personal channels. This restricted 
role of mass media channels in 
diffusion may be due to: (1) limited 
exposure by the audience; (2) mes- 
sage irrelevancy to the mass popula- 
tion of these countries; and (3) the 
relatively low credibility of the mass 
media. In order to more fully realize 
their potential for development, 
mass media messages must be ade- 
quate. in quality, interest-creation 
and orientation to the information 
needs of village audiences. 

` Mass media exposure seems 
mainly to create a climate for mod- 
emization among villagers rather 
than to provide specific details 
about technical innovations. The 
climate for modernization is the 
knowledge, attitudes and beliefs and 
behavior which constitute an 
individual’s generally favorable 
mental set toward change. I pointed 
out two ways to reach the greater 
potential of communication in attain- 
ing development goals: (1).coupling 
the mass media with interpersonal 
channels, such as group discussion 
in media forums, and (2) using 
traditional mass media to convey 
modern messages. 
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International Transmission of Information 
and the Business Firm 


By SUNE CARLSON 


ABSTRACT: While the transmission costs of information 
depend, above all, on the geographical distance and the 
communication channels used, the collection and interpreta- 
tion costs are influenced primarily by what may be called the 
cultural distance. Differences in levels of general economic 
development, in educational levels, in languages and in 
general culture represent barriers to the international transfer 
of information. Since the establishment and the operation of 
subsidiaries in foreign countries require more information and 
more complex information than the mere exporting and 
importing of goods, the barriers become correspondingly 
more important. For this reason firms seem to establish their 
first subsidiaries in countries with which they have close 
cultural relations. While a business firm normally wants to 
capitalize its stock of knowledge through the production and 
sale of goods, situations may arise in which the sale of 
information to a foreign firm is the only possible alternative. 
However, supplying an outside firm with technical informa- 
tion or with production, marketing and management 
know-how is a more difficult and risky task than supplying 
information in connection with the export of goods or ‘the 
operation of a foreign subsidiary. 
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NLY part of the information 

that is transmitted across na- 
tional' borders by mail, cable and 
wireless or by people who travel 
internationally is related to business 
activity. How large this part is no one 
knows, but it is interesting to note 
that letters sent abroad from Sweden 
are distributed, with respect to the 
countries of destination, in very 
much the same way as the Swedish 
foreign trade.1 The distribution of 
nationalities among people arriving 
in the Scandinavian passport area is 
also pretty much the same as the 
countries of origin of the area’s 
imports and exports. However, the 
international transmission of busi- 
ness information does not relate only 
to foreign trade. ‘An increasing 
proportion of this information is 
associated with the establishment 
andthe operation of subsidiary 
companies in foreign countries. 
There is also an international trade 
in information, per se, in connection 
with the sales of patents and li- 
censing rights and consultation and 


management services. Here, these | 


various types of international trans- 
mission of information will be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of 
the individual business firm. 


BUSINESS DECISIONS, KNOWLEDGE 
AND INFORMATION? 


Business decisions are based on 
opinions regarding the future. These 


l. See, Georg Tomberg, Internationell 
marknadskommunikation (Stockholm, Swe- 
den: Prisma, 1972), p. 145. 

2. For further discussion of this topic, see, 
for example, Jacob Marschak, “Economics of 
Inquiring, Communicating, Deciding,” 
American Economic Review 58, no. 2 (1968), 
pp. 1-18; and Sune Carlson, “Investment in 
Knowledge and Cost of Information,” Annales 
Academiae Regiae Scientiarum Upsaliensis 
(Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1973), pp. 15-28. 
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opinions are influenced by. that 
which businessmen know from the 
past, their existing stock of knowl- 
edge and the flow of information 
which they continuously receive. 
However, the opinions are always 
formed under conditions of uncer- 
tainty. The world is large and 
complex, and it is only partially 
known to the decision maker. His 
horizon is limited—often very lim- 
ited, indeed. The world is also 
changing. Old knowledge may 
rapidly become obsolete; it must be 
supplemented by new knowledge: 
This new knowledge may help to 


-widen the horizon of the decision 


maker; it may help him to under- 
stand better and to foresee the 
changes which are taking place; or it 
may do both. The businessman may 
learn about new markets or new 
technologies which he did not 
know about before, about things 
which may affect the future demand 
for his products or about the future 
supply of the materials which he 
needs, 

In current discussions of the 
international transmission of infor- 
mation, the emphasis has been on 
technology. Technology is the stock 
of knowledge of industrial arts. In a 
wide sense, it contains rules of 
thumb and craftsmen’s experience, 
as well as industrial applications of 
scientific theories and laws. New 
technological information may lead 
to the redesigning of already exist- 
ing products or to the development 
of entirely new products, to the use 
of new production and marketing 
processes or to new management 
methods. 

Business decisions do not require 
only technological information. 
Businessmen must also know their 
markets. In fact, since the market 
uncertainties are in most cases 
greater than the technological uncer- 


ay 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 


tainties, lack of market information 
more often leads to failure than does 
lack of technological information—at 
least in international business. Mar- 
ket information relates to: present 
and future demand and supply, 
competition, channels of distribu- 
tion, payment conditions and trans- 
ferability of money; these factors 
vary from country to country and 
from time to time. 

Before a business firm can use 
information from another country for 
decision-making purposes, a whole 
series of activities takes place, both 
inside and outside the firm, both at 
home and abroad. In the foreign 
country (1) facts and events must be 
observed and recorded. (2) Relevant 
data must be selected and checked 
against previously collected data. 
Some of these data may be needed 
immediately, while others may be 
stored for future use. (3) Part of the 
data must be encoded into signals of 
one kind or another and transmitted 
through international communica- 
tion channels. In the home country 
(4) the signals must be decoded; the 
information received must be 
evaluated according to its trustwor- 
thiness and usefulness. (5) Finally, 
the new information must be put 
together with existing knowledge in 
memoranda and reports which can 
be used for the formulation of opin- 
ions and the making of decisions. 

All these activities cost money, 
and we may distinguish three kinds 
of information costs: collection costs, 
transmission costs and interpretation 
costs. By using data which have been 
collected. and put together by an 
outside firm or institution; the 
collection costs can often be sub- 
stantially reduced. Because of econ- 
omies of scale and specialization 
and because of its geographical 
proximity to the original source of 
information, the outside firm may be 
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able to collect data much more 
cheaply than the firm, itself. For 
example, it may distribute the same 
or similar data to several clients, or 
it may combine the collection of 
information with some other activity. 
Amarket-research agency may make 
a consumer survey which satisfies 
the needs of several clients at the 
same time; a bank which, in any case, 
must collect data on the credit- 
worthiness of its customers can 
easily supply another firm with such 
information without much addi- 
tional cost. A large part of the 
information which a business firm 
needs can be obtained at low cost by 
subscribing to trade papers and 
technical journals. Information may 
even be obtained at no cost at all; 
most firms are flooded with cat- 
alogues, prospectuses, sales letters 
and other information materials from 
suppliers of all kinds. 

The transmission costs depend, 
above all, on geographical distance 
and on the communication channels 
used. Some information can easily 
be transmitted by mail or cable, 
while other information requires 
face-to-face relations. This is particu- 
larly true of certain types of process 
information and of general manage- 


‘ment know-how. 


While the transmission costs are 
influenced mainly by geographical 
distance, the interpretation costs 
and—perhaps to a lesser extent 
—also, the collection costs are 
influenced by what may be called 
cultural distance; the discussion of 
this phenomenon will be postponed 
to the next section of this paper. The 
interpretation costs will also depend 
on the complexity and uniqueness 
of the information which the firm 
needs. To pick up and to evaluate 
relevant data on prices or on general 
trade developments in a certain 
country from an agent’s report or a 
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trade paper may not be difficult. 
However, to interpret and evaluate 
second-hand data on consumer 
needs, on technical processes or on 
product developments with regard 
to complicated and research- 
intensive products is more difficult. 
Savings in collection costs may 
result from the use of data someone 
else has collected; yet, they may be 
more than offset by increased in- 
terpretation costs. 

Interpretation costs will also de- 
pend on the existing stock of 
knowledge. The more information 
the firm has earlier received and 
evaluated regarding particular or 
similar subjects, the more informa- 
tion it has received from. the same 
source and the more up-to-date this 
information is, the lower the in- 
terpretation costs will be. In some 
industries the evaluation of compli- 
cated technological data may require 
the assistance of an experienced 
engineering staff; for some products 
the interpretation of market informa- 
tion from a certain country may 
require the availability of marketing 
personnel with experience of this 
country or similar countries. 


INFORMATION TRANSMISSION 
AND TRADE 


In a large and complex world 
which is only partially known to the 
businessman, it is natural that he 
should be most concerned with 
those business opportunities of 
which he is most aware. As Bur- 
enstam-Linder has pointed out, 
these tend to be localized in the 
home market.? Yet, as his horizon 
widens, he will learn about new 
markets, and this will gradually 
cause him to trade also with foreign 


3. Staffan Burenstam-Linder, An Essay on 
Trade and Transformation (Uppsala, Swe- 
den: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1961), pp. 88 ff. 
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countries. If his firm is situated in a 
small country, such as Sweden, the 
foreign trade may soon become his 
major activity. 

As do many other activities of the 
firm, the ventures into foreign trade 
will follow a learning curve.‘ At first, 
the introduction of a product into a 
new country is aslow process. Then, 
it picks up momentum; after a while 
the rate of expansion reaches a peak; 
finally, it levels off. The firm must 
learn the particular needs of its 
prospective customers and the po- 
tentialities, distribution and media 
facilities of the new market; the 
local distributors and customers 
must learn the characteristics of both 
the new product and its supplier. 
International transmission of infor- 
mation is thus a prerequisite and a 
consequence of foreign trade. The 
more complex and the more tech- 
nology-intensive the product is, 
the more important the information 
transfer becomes. Many products 
include considerable amounts of 
soft-ware in the form of advice about 
application, installation and training 
and maintenance services; all this 
involves the transmission of informa- 
tion. In the case of so-called turn-key - 
contracts, the supplier generally 
provides not only complete plants 
and installations, but also all the 
necessary market, cost and feasibil- 
ity studies, training and initial super- 
vision of the operating staff and 
everything else which is needed for 
the running of a plant. 

When a firm starts to do business in 
a new country, it must rely on 
secondary sources for its market 
information, It can probably pick up 
some data at home from trade 


4. Compare, Charles P. Kindelberger, 
Foreign Trade and National Economy (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1962), 
pp. 20-22. 


‘countries with which the 
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associations, banks and other export 
or import firms—particularly in 
home 
country has long-standing trade 
relations—but these data must be 
complemented by information re- 
ceived from the firm’s agent abroad. 
As time passes the firm will build up 
its own stock of market knowledge; it 
will become less dependent on 
‘outside sources; finally, itmay, itself, 
start to function as an intermediary of 
information to other firms. 

The possibilities of getting trade 
information from, and sending such 
information to, a certain country and 
the cost of such information will 
depend on a number of things; some 
have already been discussed. In a 
study of the factors which determine 
the economic distance between 
various countries, Vahlne and 
Wiedersheim-Paul® emphasize, in 
particular, the levels of economic 
and educational development and 
the differences in language and 
general culture. 

The level of economic develop- 
ment in a country influences. the 
amount of secondary market data 
which is being collected by .au- 
thorities, business associations and 
research organizations. It also de- 
termines the availability and relia- 
bility of information media and 
communication service. The educa- 
tional level, which to a large extent 
is correlated with the level `of 
economic development, affects the 
quality of the data collected by the 
firm’s own representatives and by 
others, as well as the quality of the 
media, the communications and the 
consulting service. 


5. Jan-Erik VahIne and Finn Wiedersheim- 
Paul, “Ekonomiskt avstånd,” Export och 


 utlandsetableringar, ed. Erik Hörnell, Jan- 


Erik VahIne and Finn Wiedersheim-Paul 
(Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1973), pp. 81-159. 


Differences in language, of course, 
always represent a barrier to the 
transmission of information. The fact 
that in many countries there are one 
or more business languages different 
from the local tongue makes this 
barrier less serious than it otherwise 
would be. For example, a Swedish 
firm may communicate in Swedish 
with most of its business contacts in 
Denmark or Finland and in English 
with those in Italy or Greece. If the 
firm needs detailed and up-to-date 
information on local conditions or if 
it needs to reach people outside the 
international business community, it 
must also be able to communicate in 
the local language. 

Differences in general culture, 
like differencés in language, may 
also be a barrier to the transmission 
of information. The more different 
two countries are with respect to 
political, administrative and legal 
traditions, business habits and living ` 
patterns, the more difficult com- 
munication between them becomes. 
A first requirement for the successful 
transmission of information is the 
knowledge of which information one 
should ask for or give. A second is to 
know how to get, interpret, distrib- 
ute and convey the needed infor- 
mation. As was mentioned, both the 
collection costs and the interpreta- 
tion costs are influenced by cultural 
distance. 

Reliable, quantitative estimates of 
the importance of these various in- 
formation barriers are difficult to 
get, mainly because of the lack of 
statistics. This is true with regard to 
levels of education, knowledge of 
foreign languages and cultural dif- 
ferences; it is even more true in the 
case of the international information 
flows, themselves. There is also the 
problem of cross-correlations. Sev- 
eral studies have been made of the 
factors which influence international 
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trade, but trade flows are not the 
same as information flows, even 
though they are closely interrelated. 
In the study of economic distance 
referred to above, Vahlne and 
Wiedersheim-Paul show that the 
Swedish exports of machinery, steel, 
pulp and paper are closely related to 
the level of economic development 
of the importing country.” While this 
may mean that the possibilities of 
getting trade information and con- 
veying it to a country are correlated 
with its development level, it may 
also mean that it is merely the 
demand for the products which is 
determined by this factor; probably, 
it means both. 

Even though we cannot statisti- 
cally estimate how much the various 
information barriers influence the 
international transmission of infor- 
mation, we know that they are 
important. We also know that they 
change over time. Just as improved 
air travel and better telephone and 
telegraph services facilitate the in- 
ternational transmission of informa- 
tion, such transmission will be made 
easier by improved statistical ser- 
vices, by better language education 
and by increased cultural contacts. 
For example, when countries inte- 
grate economically through the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) or the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA), itis not only the 
possibilities of shipping goods over 
the borders which are improved, but 


6. See, for example, William H. Gruber and 
Raymond Vernon, “The Technology Factor in 
a World Trade Matrix,” in The Technology 
Factor in International Trade, ed. Raymond 
Vemon (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1970), pp. 233-272; and 
the studies by Burenstam-Linder and by 
Vahlne and Wiedersheim-Paul, mentioned in 
note 5. 

7. Vahlne and Wiedersheim-Paul, “Ekono- 
miskt avstand,” p. 130. 


also the possibilities of sending 
information.® 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Firms establish subsidiaries 
abroad for many reasons. One is that 
it is easier and cheaper to transmit 
information within an organization 
than between organizations. Having 
its own sales and service unit out in 
the market, the firm can more easily 
ensure that it gets the kind of market 
information it really needs and that 
the customers get the product infor- 
mation that they need. This is 
important, particularly in the case of 
technology-intensive products with 
their special information require- 
ments. 

While such a subsidiary will 
furnish the parent company with 
market information, it will be de- 
pendent on the parent company for 
product process and information, at 
least at the beginning. As time goes 
on, the subsidiary will build up its 
own stock of knowledge; sooner or 
later it will be able to supply 
headquarters not only with market 
data, but also with information 
regarding new products, new appli- 
cations and new production and 
marketing techniques. This is par- 
ticularly true if the subsidiary is 
located in a country with highly 
developed’ production and market- 
ing technology. 

Once a sales and service unit has 
been successfully established, there 
are many reasons for also starting 
to produce hardware. Because of 
economies of scale and specializa- 
tion, most firms prefer to export from 


8. See, Sune Carlson, “Some Notes on the 
Dynamics of Intemational Economic Integra- 
tion,” Swedish Journal of Economics (1970), 
pp. 21-39. 
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their home plants instead of produc- 
ing abroad; such exports are often 
hampered by freight costs, tariffs and 
nontariff barriers of various kinds. 
When local production conditions 
are attractive and the market is 
sufficiently big to keep a plant of 
adequate size busy, the firm often 
yields to pressure from the local 
management to give it at least its own 
assembly facilities. This later be- 
comes the nucleus forthe production 
of parts which have especially high 
freight costs or tariffs and, as time 
goes on, for even further production 
developments. In many cases this 
process involves take-overs or joint 
ventures with already existing local 
firms. 

The foreign production subsidiary 
is even more dependent on the 
parent company for process and 
product information than is a sales 
and service subsidiary. Its produc- 
tion is generally based on drawings 
and specifications received from 
headquarters, which may also have 
to supply some of the technical staff. 
When the communications regard- 
ing marketing, production and tech- 
nical development require face-to- 
face relations, itmay be necessary for 
the subsidiary to have its own 
development unit. There may also 
be other reasons—such as the avail- 
ability of professional people who 
are difficult to find in the mother 
country or favorable salary and tax 
conditions—for a transfer of research 
and development functions to 
another country. Still, most firms 
prefer to locate these functions in the 
home country. According to esti- 
mates made by Mansfield,® the 
expenditures on research and de- 


9. Edwin Mansfield, “The Multinational 
Firm and Technological Change” (Mimeo- 
graphed manuscript to be published in The 
Multinational Enterprise and Economic 
Analysis, ed. J. H. Dunning). 


velopment by American subsidiaries 
abroad amount to about only 4 
percent of the corresponding ex- 
penditures made by the parent com- 
panies at home. 

Once a development unit has been 
attached to a subsidiary, the time 
will usually come when this unit 
starts to supply product and process 
information not only to the local 
plant, but to headquarters and to 
other subsidiaries, as well. Thus, 
there will develop a complex inter- 
national network connecting the 
senders and receivers of information 
in a number of countries. Further- 
more, when a certain number of 
firms in a country have established 
subsidiaries in the same foreign 
country, consulting firms, advertis- 
ing agencies, auditing firms and so 
on—which supply information to 
these firms at home—may also find it 
necessary to set up subsidiaries in 
the country in question. In this case 
the international information net- 
work will be even more complex, 
with internal and external contacts 
across the borders.!¢ 

The foreign subsidiaries not only 
influence the quality and the content 
of the information which is transmit- 
ted from country to country, but may 
also affect the dissemination of 
information inside the countries. 
Parts of the product and process 
knowledge which have been trans- 
ferred to the subsidiaries will be 
spread intentionally or unintention- 
ally to local suppliers, customers and 
competitors. Similarly, parts of the 
information which the parent firms 
receive from the foreign outposts 
will be distributed in the home 
countries. 


10. Foradescription of such anetwork with 
regard to multinational advertising agencies 
and their multinational clients, see, Tomberg, 
Internationell marknadskommunikation, pp. 
63 ff. 
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Since the running of a subsidiary 
in a foreign country requires the 
transmission of more information 
—and information of a more complex 
kind—than does a mere import and 
export operation, the barriers to 
information transfer come to have an 
even greater importance. For this 
reason, firms will, at first, tend to 
establish subsidiaries in countries to 
which the geographical and cultural 
distance is short. As Hornell, VahIne 
and Wiedersheim-Paul have shown 
in their study of Swedish foreign 
subsidiaries, this seems to be espe- 
cially true of small firms with limited 
financial and staff resources.14 When 
the economic distance diminishes— 
as it did, for example, between 
Sweden and Finland on the in- 
ception of the EFTA—there will 
be an effect on the establishment 
pattern. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
IN INFORMATION 


Thus far, the international trans- 
mission of information has been 
viewed in its relation to international 
trade of goods or to the establish- 
ment and running of subsidiaries 
abroad. However, there is also an 
international trade in information, 
per se, which may be entirely in- 
dependent of any other business 
transaction. Through patent, license 
and consultation agreements and 
through management contracts, 
product and procéss information is 
bought and sold—both domestically 
and internationally. Some of this 
knowledge may be available in the 
technical literature . or the trade 


AL. Erik Hémell, Jan-Erik VahIne and Finn 
Wiedersheim-Paul, “Ekonomiskt avstand och 
etablering” in Export och utlandsetablerin- 
gar, ed. Hörnell, VahIne and Wiedersheim- 
Paul (Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist and Wik- 
sell, 1973), p. 212. 


press, but the firms which need the 
knowledge may lack the staff to 
select, interpret and apply the 
relevant data. The savings in in- 
terpretation costs may more than 
balance the price to be paid for the 
information -.bought. Other knowl- 
edge may be private property which 
can be obtained only by direct 
purchase. That a firm should want to 
buy information, either at home or 
from abroad, is not so strange, but 
that a firm should want to sell its 
trade secrets or general know-how 
to another firm, which may become 
a future competitor, requires an 
explanation. f i 
Normally, a business firm wants to 
capitalize its stock of knowledge 
through the production and sale of 
goods. However, sometimes the 
export to a certain market may be 
hampered by high freight costs or 
other trade barriers, the market may 
be too small, or the economic 
situation in the country in question 
may be too risky to permit the 
establishment of a production sub- 
sidiary. To sell technical information 
and managerial know-how to a local 


‘producer may be the only alterna- 


tive. In other cases the firm may lack 
the necessary staff or financial 
resources to expand its own produc- 
tion or it may have to-give up some of 
its knowledge in exchange for other 
knowledge. Yet, compared with the 
international transmission of infor- 
mation which takes place within the 
multinational business organiza- 
tions, the trade in information, per 
se, seems to be rather limited. For 
example, of the income which 
United States firms received from 
abroad in 1965 in the form of patent, 
license and management fees, a little 
more than 70 percent came from 
their own subsidiaries, as far as 
Europe was concerned, and less than 


a 


a 
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30 percent from outsiders.!2 In the’ 


case of Canada, the corresponding 
figures were 90 and 10 percent, 
respectively. 

As has been mentioned above, it is 
generally easier and cheaper to 
trarisfer information within an or- 
ganization than between organiza- 
tions. The stock of knowledge 
available to a business firm consists 
not only of drawings, descriptions, 
manuals and other records which can 
be clearly defined and easily trans- 
mitted, but also of facts, ideas and 
opinions, stored in peoples’ minds, 
on how to run the business. This is 
hard to define and can be.transferred 
only if the whole organization takes 
part. When a foreign subsidiary is 
established this collective knowl- 
edge of the parent firm is made 
available without any need to spec- 
ify either what particular items of 
information should be involved or 


-how much should be paid for these 


items. 

To sell information to an outside 
and often completely strange organi- 
zation in another country is, of 
course, an entirely different matter. 
Also, when the knowledge is pro- 
tected by patents and there is no 
question of the ownership rights, the 


12. Compare, Gaps in Technology, (Paris: 
OECD, 1970), p. 262. Quoted by Mansfield, 
“Multinational Firm.” 


sale of the use of the knowledge 
involves a number of problems. The 
product and process information to 
be contained in the license agree- 
ment must be clearly defined, as 
must the minimum quantities to be 
produced under the agreement, the 
geographical areas where this pro- 
duction can be marketed, the inter- 
change of information regarding 
future improvements and new appli- 
cations of the knowledge. 

Even more complicated is the 


international sale of knowledge 


which is not protected by patents, 
such as general production, market- 
ing and management. know-how. 
Since it is difficult to specify how 
much information the buyer may 
need and what this information is 
worth, the agreements between the 
parties must generally be made in 
the form of an option by which the 
buyer may get information and 
advice on everything the seller 
knows in a more or less well-defined 
area. Sometimes the seller also 
agrees to supervise the actual run- 
ning of the operations. To enter into 
an agreement of this kind with an 
outsider located in a foreign country 
is, of course, a much more difficult 
and risky venture than to supply 
information in connection with the 
export of goods or the running of a 
foreign subsidiary over which the 
firm has ownership control. 
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Information and Economic Analysis 
By THOMAS M. HAVRILESKY 


ABSTRACT: Information or the lack of information lies at the 
heart of recent controversy in economics. Economists have 
long viewed the market as a means by which individuals 
exchange information regarding their preferences. An alleged 
lack of adequate product information among consumers 
continues to elicit appeals for further government involve- 
ment in the market. Also, poor information among workers - 
aboutjob and wage alternatives has been used by economists 
to explain not only why we have unemployment, but why it 
seems to vary inversely with the rate of price inflation. In 
addition, congressional tolerance of highly imperfect Federal 
Reserve System reactions to information about the state of the 
economy—as well as presidential influence arid legerde- 
main over traditional fiscal and monetary policy—seems 
to explain the recent inability to retard inflation. Finally, 
inadequate informational interchange between individuals 
may be at the heart of many collective goods problems, 
ranging from urban decay and pollution to crime and 
alienation. 
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GOOD deal of analysis in the 

social sciences is premised on 
the assumption that rational indi- 
viduals want to sustain a series of 
desired states over time. In a social 
context individuals seem to accom- 
plish this through the interchange 
of, and response to, information. In 
different parts of the social system 
messages or signals are coded dif- 
ferently, and there are different 
rules for responding to the mes- 
sages or signals of other indi- 
viduals. For example, the firm in a 
perfectly competitively structured 
market receives messages which are 
simply coded as an equilibrium 
price vector. Its response is equally 
simple, consisting of a decision to 
hire certain quantities of productive 
inputs. In contrast, in the polity the 
elected officeholder receives mes- 
sages which are coded, such as vot- 
ing patterns, polls, telegrams, gra- 
tuities or demonstrations, and re- 
sponded to in a more complex 
manner. 

Consequently, where social scien- 
tists view the social system as 
consisting of a number of subsys- 
tems, it may be useful to consider the 
form of the coding rules and re- 
sponse rules as the defining charac- 
teristic ofa subsystem. Alternatively, 
it may be helpful to define subsys- 
tem according to the intent of a type 
of information interchange. For ex- 
ample, Talcott Parsons classifies 
activities according to their purpose 
within the social system—for ex- 
ample, setting goals, maintaining 
shared values and adapting to tech- 
nological change.1 Kenneth Bould- 
ing classifies activities according to 
their benignancy, ranging from (1) 
pure threat, for example, police 


1. Talcott Parsons, Societies: Evolutionary 
and Comparative Perspective (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1966). 
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and master-slave relations, through 
(2) exchange-indifferent, such as 
idealized market transactions, to (3) 
love relationships, for example, 
parent-child interchanges. Bould- 
ing’s work suggests that the benig- 
nancy of social interchanges varies 
directly with the social distance 
between transactors which, in turn, 
seems closely related to the anthro- 
pologists’ concept of kinship dis- 
tance.? — 


INFORMATION AND MICRO- 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


The market-exchange subsystem 


Whichever of the preceding tax- 
onomies one adopts, the market 
emerges as a separate category. 
Therefore, one can consider the 
market as a subsystem without 
appealing to a particular taxonomy. 
Nevertheless, few economic prob- 
lems can be realistically modeled 
without regard to nonmarket vari- 
ables, and many market-centered 
institutions perform important func- 
tions in other subsystems. For 
example, few would associate the 
modern corporation entirely with 
the market because it also plays an 
important role in the workings of the 
domestic, as well as the interna- 
tional, polity. 

A major achievement of conven- 
tional economics has been the 
articulation of an idealized concep- 
‘tion of the market. Market exchange 
is seen as a vehicle by which an 
individual transmits his preferences 
—which are usually assumed to 
be fully ordered—to another indi- 
vidual and invites him to respond. 


2. Kenneth E. Boulding, A Primer On 
Social Dynamics (New York: Free Press, 
1970); Marshall Sahlins, Stone Age Econom- 
ics (Chicago, Ill.: Aldine-Atherton, 1972), 
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While individuals may conceive of 
their preferences in terms of life 
qualities, such as love, health and 
security, in their market role as 
consumers they are assumed to 
translate these true preferences into 
orderings of fungible goods and 
services.2 Preferences of firms, on 
the other hand, are ordered in terms 
of expected profits from various 
activities. 

In the market-exchange subsys- 
tem an abstract bidding or auc- 
tioneering process is viewed, in a 
simple-minded way, as leading to a 
correction of the difference between 
an individual’s actual state—his 
endowment of resources—and his 
desired state—his preferences—at 
the most recent set of prices of which 
he is aware. Given this difference, an 
individual hypothetically offers to 
trade some of his endowment for the 
goods and services of other indi- 
viduals, thereby hoping that trades 
can take place which will bring him 
to his desired state. All individuals 
are assumed to behave in this 
manner until a market-clearing set of 
prices is resolved; then, only at this 
equilibrium price vector does trade 
occur. Trade, so conceived, enables 
individuals to attain a desired state, 
an optimal bundle of goods and 
services, at the market-clearing set of 
prices. 

Through the hypothetical bidding 


3. The transformation of life-quality pref- 
erences into preferences in terms of goods 
and services or, altematively, the develop- 
ment of fully ordered preferences from 
partially ordered ones is an important learning 
process which, as Thornstein Veblen long ago 
recognized, is not well understood by 
economists. Study of these phenomena may 
be best approached through understanding 
the social subsystem which socializes indi- 
viduals, transmits shared values and teaches 
various patterns for living. This is called by 
Kenneth Boulding the “integrative” subsys- 
tem. 


or auctioneering process each trans- 
actor can usually discover what 


others are doing, because he can: 


receive messages—or offers—and 
respond to them—with counter- 
offers. Economists often suggest that 
one outcome of the market en- 
counter is the reconciliation of con- 
flict among individuals for scarce 
resources through actual exchange 
of tangibles at equilibrium market 
prices. 

Where the market is purely com- 
petitive in structure it is easily 
shown that free exchange promotes 
an optimal allocation of resources in 
the Paretian or social efficiency 
sense; that is, resources will be 
allocated to each production activity 
until the—increasing—increment to 
social cost from that activity is just 
equal to the—decreasing— incre- 
ment to social benefits from con- 
suming the ouput of that activity. 
In other words, assuming pure com- 
petition, resources are allocated 
in such a way that the budgetary 
sacrifice which consumers are will- 
ing to make in order to secure an 
additional unit of any type of output 


is exactly matched by the sacrifice of l 


resources which society must make 
in order to produce that unit ‘of 
output. It can be further shown that 
the only information needed to make 
the market work in this regard is a 
set of equilibrium prices and a 
mechanism whereby price informa- 
tion is disseminated—for example, 
an auctioneering process. 

It follows that market failure 
occurs when proper messages or 
signals cannot be transmitted or 
when they do not elicit a response. 
In the real world this frequently 
takes place because private prop- 
erty rights are not enforceable. 
For example, the individual neigh- 
bors of a pulp mill will have a 
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difficult time getting the owner to 
respond to their preferences for 
clean air, primarily because prop- 
erty rights to the air are difficult 
to assign. Consequently, voluntary 
exchange of rights to use the air may 
not take place. ' 

When market exchange fails— 
indeed, where any subsystem fails 
—some social scientists are begin- 
ning to examine the way in which 
other subsystems come into play in 
order to reconcile desired and actual 
states among individuals. In the case 
of the polluting pulp mill, injured 
parties may be able to band together 
for passage of antipollution laws or to 
engage in other types of collective 
action in order to gain either cleaner 
air or compensation for damages. 
Indeed, in the real world many social 
arrangements reflect a combination 
of, or interface between, market ex- 
change and collective or individual, 
coercive or affinitive’ relationships. 
In the words of Kenneth Arrow: 
“When the market fails to achieve an 
optimal state, society will recognize 
the gap, and nonmarket social in- 
stitutions will arise attempting to 
bridge it . . . This process is not 
necessarily conscious.” 


Product information 


Considerable thought is being 
devoted to developing models of 
market behavior in which informa- 
tion is incomplete—that is, in which 


4, A vast array of affinitive relationships 
—for example, family, neighborhood, kinship 
and some foundation activities—are marked 
by unilateral flows of tangibles—that is, no 
exchange. Nevertheless, even in these cases, 
the flow of information—in the interest of 
sustaining a desired state—is bilateral. 

5. Kenneth J. Arrow, “Uncertainty and the 
Welfare Economics of Medical Care,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review 53 (December 1963), p. 
947. i 


individuals are imperfectly in- 
formed about aspects of products | 
offered in the market. Part of this 
work articulates idealized search 
behavior with regard to product 
price. Rational searching is said to 
involve obtaining information on 
commodities being purveyed under 
different advertising regimes which 
are of differing relative importance 
in the budget and of differing 
durabilities. Another aspect of this 
work develops models of search 
behavior with regard to product 
quality. 

Rational price search behavior is 
said to lead to a special kind of 
competitive equilibrium price vec- 
tor: one that is statistical. Probability 
distributions of equilibrium prices 
in these models are sustained by the 
perturbations of buyer forgetfulness, 
buyer mobility, price experiments of 
sellers and a fairly continual search- 
advertising interaction between 
buyers and sellers. This work, in 
tum, is related to attempts by 
economists to try statistically to 
measure the degree of information 
uncertainty: associated with a price 
message.§ 

One of the major theoretical 
anomalies of the work on product 
price and quality information is that 
markets which are out of equilib- 
rium, by definition, can no longer 


6. An excellent general survey article on 
imperfect information in microeconomics is 
Michael Rothschild’s, “Models of Market 
Organization with Imperfect Information: A 
Survey,” - Journal of Political Economy 81 
(November-December 1973), pp. 1283-1308. 
For the concept of information measurement 


:in economics, see, Henri Theil, Economics 


and Information Theory (Chicago, IIL: 
Rand-McNally, 1967). An example of its 
application is in Ira Horovitz, “Numbers- 
Equivalents in United States Manufacturing 
Industries: 1954, 1958 and 1963,” Southern 
Economic Journal 37 (August 1971), p. 396. 
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be assumed to be perfectly com- 
_ petitive.” In such models firms are 
at a competitive advantage because 
of consumer ignorance. Because 
firms could reasonably be expected 
to exploit the situation and not 
to behave as though they were in 
a competitively structured market, 
this theoretical work could have 
some far-reaching implications. 
Moreover, even without the assump- 
tion of anticompetitive behavior by 
firms, it could cogently be argued 
that widespread consumer igno- 
rance is not.morally desirable in a 
market-dominated social system 
which presumes consumer sover- 
eignty as an important social con- 
trol mechanism. If the notion that 
imperfect competition obtains 
merely as a result of imperfect 
information—which might, in fact, 
be contrived by producers—were to 
gain acceptance among policy- 
makers, it could have telling ram- 
ifications in the form of tougher 
consumer rights legislation and 
more strident antitrust attitudes. 
In addition, it could even stimu- 
late increased perspicacity and 
independence within federal regu- 
latory agencies in the fields of 
trade, food and drugs, consumer 
safety, public health and communi- 
cations, 

The market-exchange subsystem 
is a heavily legitimatized social or- 
ganizer in the United States. Public 
policy to make the market work more 
effectively has strong, widespread 
appeal. As a consequence, public 
concern about inadequate product 


7. George A. Akerloff, “The Market for 
Lemons: Qualitative Uncertainty and the 
Market Mechanism,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 84 (August 1970), pp. 448-500. 
See, also, Jack Hirshleifer, “Where Are We in 
the Theory of Information,” American 
Economic Review 63 (May 1973), pp. 31-39. 


information should continue to 
mount. 

Advertising is another means of 
purveying product information. The 
advertising decision is believed to 
be related, among other things, to the 
search behavior of the buyer, the 
advertising of competitors and the 
distinctiveness of the commodity. 
Advertising as a source of informa- 
tion is viewed by many economists 
as an aid to competition; numerous 
other economists view it as a 
hindrance to competition, either 
through its effects in influencing 
tastes or through its high cost 
erecting a barrier to the entry of 
potential competitors. 

Viewed realistically, uncertainty 
about product price, discussed 
above, is not nearly as detrimental to 
effective market competition and 
consumer welfare as uncertainty 
about product quality. There are 
several reasons for this. First, as in 
the case of consumer ignorance 
regarding product price, where there 
is imperfect information on product 
quality it would not be reasonable to 
assume that firms will behave as 
though they were in a competitively 
structured market. In addition, mi- 
croeconomic theory teaches that in 
imperfectly competitive markets 
producers have an incentive to tailor 
the flow of information on product 
quality. For example, they may want 
to avoid complete disclosure about 
their products in order to forestall 
retaliation from competitors. As 
another example, each product in a 
given market may have some inferior 
features which its producer would 
never advertise. Finally, some econ- 
omists. have contended that where 
buyers are not well informed prod- 
uct quality deteriorates. 

Some of the difficulties associated 
with imperfect information on prod- 
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uct quality are circumvented by 
private arrangements, such as the 
use of brand names, product guaran- 
tees, service contracts and old- 
fashioned consumer inspection, ex- 
periment and word-of-mouth. Even 
more important is the informational 
middleman, such as the consumers 
union. Unfortunately, improvement 
in the flow of services from informa- 
tional middlemen is severely limited 
by the public goods aspectof product 
information. A public good is one 
which, once it is provided to pur- 
chasers, cannot be withheld from 
appropriation by nonpurchasers. 
Hence, it is difficult to sell product 
information ata profit. Once informa- 
tion about product quality is relayed 
by the middleman, it is difficult to 
exclude “free riders” from using it. 

My colleague, Henry Grabowski, 
has presented a strong case for 
public subsidy of the information 
process.8 He believes that private 
advertising, as suggested above, can 
only provide self-serving informa- 
tion. To countervail against this 
palpable imbalance, he argues, in- 
formation should be provided or 
subsidized by government in com- 
petition with the information pro- 
vided by market suppliers. In fair- 
ness it should be pointed out that the 
advertising of market suppliers is 
already regulated by government 
and that some of the entertainment 
programming on public television 
and some of the news and public 
service programming on private and 
public television already either pro- 
vide countervailing information or 
else subsidize the communications 
costs of consumer advocates. As 
mentioned above, controversy over 


8. Henry G. Grabowski, “Advertising and 
Resource Allocation” in Advertising and the 
Public Image (American Marketing Associa- 
tion Workshop, New York, 9 May 1973). 


many aspects of product informa- 
tion—for example, what is the eco- 


-nomically correct level of subsidy 


and what is the most efficient, 
politically feasible means of purvey- 
ing product information?—should 
be persistently in the public eye in 
the next decade. 


Comparative economic systems 


When one considers the complex- 
ity of consumer tastes and of 
production relations, the efficiency 
with which the idealized market- 
exchange subsystem transmits in- 
formation—all that is needed is a 
set of equilibrium prices and a 
means of dissemination—should 
elicit no mean admiration. Even 
though there is considerable justifi- 
cation for the claim that our social 
system is market exchange domi- 
nated, it is regrettable that the 
salient informational advantage with 
which the idealized market-ex- 
change subsystem operates is too 
often lightly and myopically re- 
garded by social engineers and 
reformers. The market-exchange 
subsystem is a well-tested means of 
resolving conflict over scarce re- 
sources. The market-exchange sub- 
system in comparison to other means 
of social organization—that is, other 
subsystems—seems to use a small 
amount of information; since the 
transmittal, recording and storage of 
information is costly, the decen- 
tralized market would appear to be a 
rather informationally efficient so- 
cial organizer. 

The fact that information is costly 
should not be lightly regarded by 
economists, either. Recently my 
colleagues, Daniel Graham and E. 
Roy Weintraub, have scored the 
widespread practice of economists’ 
working with models of market 
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behavior where costless information 
is assumed.® They have constructed 
examples to show that costless in- 
formation is not a limiting assump- 
tion—of costly information—in the 
same way that the physicists’ as- 
sumption of zero friction is a limit- 
ing assumption in physics. 

Western economists have been 
“wont to compare favorably the 
informational efficiency of market- 
exchange with the command-alloca- 
tive mechanisms of the socialist 
nations. The socialist nations appear 
to use costly, centralized informa- 
tional processes in their economies. 
In all fairness, however, it should be 
mentioned that the developed, non- 
socialist nations use comparatively 
greater proportions of their produc- 
tive resources in sustaining elabo- 
rate legal and financial institutions 
which seem to be prerequisites of 
free—that is, market-exchange- 
dominated—social systems. It might 
be interesting to estimate and com- 
pare the resource costs of sustaining 
the economic “infostructures” of 
market and nonmarket economies. 

Western economists have tended 
to support the notion that it would 
not be feasible for nonmarket 
economies to possess the Paretian 
optimality properties of a competi- 
tively structured market system— 
assuming no externalities. The key 
issue in this controversy is the 
contention that the resources used 
up in information processing by a 
central agency in the interest of an 
optimal allocation would be gargan- 
tuan. In the 1920s and 1930s 
economists such as F. M. Taylor, 
Oscar Lange and Abba Lerner 
argued that optimal allocation would 
indeed be feasible in a nonmarket 
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regime which simulated a market 
economy, as long as an equilibrium 
set of prices was announced.!¢ 
Later a stream of theoretical 
papers developed mechanisms pos- 
sessing the property of convergence 
to an equilibrium price vector under 
a wide variety of technical condi- 
tions involving the exchange of 
various kinds of-information. Thatis, 
acorrect set of prices is resolved; it is 
not simply given. Recently L. Hur- 
wicz, S. A. Marglin, A. Camacho, E. 
Malinvaud, M. Aoki and others have 
“invented” allocative mechanisms 
in which equilibrating behavior is 
guided by the exchange of non- 
price information—quantities—and 
shadow prices between producing 
units and a central bureaucracy.14 
In general, Hurwicz views these 
developments as a contest among 
economists to design a superior 
allocative mechanism. The nature 
and contents of the information 
varies from mechanism to mech- 
anism. It may include proposals 
of action, bids, offers, plans of 
resource flow, resource endow- 
ments, technology and preferences. 
This contest generates interest as to 
whether one can design a nonprice 
guided mechanism which is at once 
optimal and stable and which is more 
informationally efficient than a mar- 
ket-exchange—price—mechanism. 
At the same time, it raises questions 
regarding the properties of other 
subsystems of the social system 
which are purported to allocate 
resources when the market fails. The 
optimality, stability and informa- 
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tional efficiency of other subsystems 
are a vast, underexplored region of 
social science research. 


INFORMATION AND MACRO- 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


Underemployment equilibrium 


The most controversial area of 
modern macroeconomics also in- 
volves the behavior of markets that 
are out of equilibrium. Specifically, 
interest has refocused on Keynes’ 
problem of an economy in which 
there is a persistent excess aggregate 
supply of labor—that is, underem- 
ployment. 

Standard neoclassical economics 
teaches that an underemployed 
worker—one with an undesired ex- 
cess number of leisure hours relative 
to his work hours at the prevailing 
set of wages and prices—will com- 
municate this information to poten- 
tial employers. Conversely, employ- 
ers with excess plant capacity are 
supposed to reciprocate. In a com- 
plex market economy it is not a 
simple matter of workers bartering 
labor hours for the future output 
of the presently underutilized plant 
of employers. Nonetheless, as de-. 
scribed at the outset of this paper, 
neoclassical economics argues that 
market participants, through a bid- 
ding process, are made aware of the 
consequences of alternative actions; 
a market-clearing price vector is 
thereby resolved and full employ- 
ment will result. 

The persistence of underemploy- 
ment—to the macroeconomic theo- 
rist, underemployment quasi-equi- 
librium—in the real world suggests 
a breakdown of information flows 
between employers and employees 
in a decentralized market economy. 
We are told by Axel Leijonhufvud, 
Robert Clower and others that this 
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breakdown occurs because in the 
real world individuals cannot be cer- 
tain of the price vector which will 
clear the market.!? They are said to 
be uncertain because, while em- 
ployers and workers seek to learn 
about market opportunities, their 
search procedure is heavily influ- 
enced by their past rates of remuner- 
ation: their price expectations are 
inelastic. This should make oppor- 
tunities to trade rather unpredict- 
able which, in tum, should render 
labor hours, as well as many other 
assets, relatively illiquid—that is, 
difficult to convert to cash. Mas- 
sive illiquidity tends to induce a 
preference for liquid assets. Karl 
Brunner and Allan H. Meltzer 
have extended this reasoning to 
argue that the demand for money, 
the most liquid asset, stems from 
imperfect predictability of oppor- 
tunities to buy and sell other assets.!3 

Under these circumstances the 
argument proceeds as follows: 
should an autonomous decline in 
spending occur, there will. be an 
immediate excess of capacity over 
the actual level of production. 
Unfortunately, a new full-employ- 
ment price vector will not soon 
be found because, with inelastic 
expectations, prices and wages 
will not adjust instantaneously. 
Moreover, at extant prices workers 
are unable to relay information 
concerning their demand for output 
to employers because they cannot 
liquidate their assets or borrow 
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—that is, they are unable to back up 
their bids with cash. As cash is not 
readily attainable, to the extent that 
expenditures depend on actual, cash 
income, the decline in cash receipts 
forces a reduction in expenditures. 
Employers see no connection be- 
tween the offer of labor and the 
demand for their output, and bar- 
gains are not struck. 

With a decline in autonomous 
spending, current cash receipts will 
fall. Normal cash flow cannot easily 
be supplemented by selling other 
assets or by borrowing. The further 
decline in consumption spending, 
ostensibly induced by the decline in 
current receipts—but actually 
caused ty the confluence of inelastic 
expectations and illiquidity—is, of 
course, a movement along Keynes’ 
consumption function. The subse- 
quent decline in total spending in a 
multiple of the initial decline in au- 
tonomous expenditures is Keynes’ 
multiplier principle. In informa- 
tion-theoretic terminology, the 
multiplier amplifies, rather than 
dampens, the distortion brought on 
by the reduction in autonomous 
expenditures at a price vector which 
has not fully adjusted to full-employ- 
ment equilibrium. 


The Phillips curve 


Another area in which informa- 
tion-theoretic reasoning impinges 
upon macroeconomic analysis— 
although it is inherently a micro- 
economic subject—is the legendary 
tradeoff between wage-price in- 
flation and unemployment: the so- 
called Phillips curve. The new 
microeconomics of information 
search activity has been used to 
examine the original, statistical 
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finding of A. W. Phillips thatinflation 
can coexist with unemployment and 
that increases in the rate of inflation 
can be used to “purchase” less 
unemployment. According to this 
new theory, the unemployed worker 
considers the probabilities that he 
can get a better job by searching 
longer and balances the expected 
present value of waiting for a better 
job against the expected present 
value of the loss of future earnings. 
The employed worker makes similar 
calculations when he considers quit- 
ting. In the extremist version of this 
theory all unemployment is fric- 
tional and voluntary.1® 

An interesting accelerationist var- 
iant of this new theory helps 
rationalize the observations of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s that 
accelerating inflation was required 
to keep unemployment unchanged 
at between four and five percent of 
the labor force and, therefore, that 
the Phillips curve was unstable, at 
least in the short run. The ac- 
celerationist hypothesis proceeds as 
follows: there exists one equilibrium 
level of unemployment—the natural 
level—that is compatible with any 
nonaccelerating rate of wage and 
price inflation—that is, the long run 
Phillips curve is vertical. At nonac- 
celerating rates of inflation, real or 
purchasing power wages—nominal 
wages divided by the price level 
—are constant and workers are- 
content. Lower-—higher—unem- 
ployment means a disequilibrium 
gap between desired and actual 
real wages and, hence, nonconstant 
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real wages. Lower unemployment 
is said to occur when a change 
in aggregate demand accelerates 
the rate of price inflation. If this 
is unanticipated and if workers 
learn more slowly than employers 
about the new rate of inflation, 
they will unknowingly be accept- 
ing a lower real wage. At a lower 
real wage employers find it profit- 
able to employ more workers. 
Thus, an unanticipated accelera- 
tion—deceleration—of inflation 
will lower—raise—unemployment. 
In the short run, the economy can, 
in this manner, purchase less un- 
employment by ever accelerating 
the rate of inflation. However, once 
prices stop accelerating or once in- 
flation is everywhere fully antic- 
ipated—as it must be in the long 
run—unemployment increases, re- 
turning eventually to its old na- 
tural level;!7 a steady higher level 
of inflation, once it is fully antici- 
pated, can have no effect on the 
level of unemployment. 

Thus, according to the accelera- 
tionist hypothesis, the key-to the 
short run Phillips curve tradeoff 
is worker myopia. Somehow, accel- 
erating—decelerating—inflation is 
assumed to cause workers to under- 
estimate—overestimate—systemat- 
ically the advantages of quitting 
and searching. One conjecture is 
that under accelerating—decelerat- 
ing—wage and price inflation, the 
worker believes he has better— 
worse——information about his pres- 
ent job offer relative to other jobs. 

Keynesians find it difficult to 
accept this or any explanation of why 
unanticipated price inflation mis- 
leads workers into holding or taking 
jobs they do not want. Furthermore, 
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whether or not short run accel- 
erationist Phillips curves actually 
exist, Tobin and others maintain that 
the long run Phillips curve is not 
perfectly vertical at a natural level of 
unemployment. Instead, they hold 
that the long run tradeoff is a 
stochastic phenomenon explained 
by the observation that unemploy- 
ment retards wages less than vacan- 
cies accelerate them.18 Therefore, 
they claim that the net effect of a 
higher level of unemployment is still 
a lesser rate of wage and, hence, 
price inflation. 


Education and employment 


Still another aspect of the nexus 
between employment and informa- 
tion involves a potentially explosive 
issue of equity. Spence and others 
have held that high quality workers 
signal prospective employers by 
acquiring an education. The educa- 
tional structure is used by industry 
and government as a filter through 
which high quality workers can 
easily pass. Many consider this use 
of the educational structure as a 
social signaling device a wasteful 
allocation ofresources. Others object 
to the use of educational organiza- 
tions to promote, rather than retard, 
class stratification and unequal op- 
portunity in the social system.!® 

All of the macroeconomic issues 
examined in this section help ex- 
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plain recent interest among econ- 
omists in manpower policy and 
government involvement in the 
worker training and job search 
process. Manpower policy is some- 
what more highly developed in 
Europe, particularly in Scandina- 
via.2° Given the thorough-going 
legitimation of market exchange in 
this country, it is reasonable to 
expect further government subsi- 
dization of information flows in the 
job market. 


Macroeconomic stabilization policy 


A critical term in cybernetics is 
feedback, the ability of information 
to come full circuit and provide 
control ofa system. The early work of 
Henri Thiel and A. W. Phillips on the 
theory of stabilization policy has led 
to the imminent marriage of control 
science and the theory of macro- 
economic policy.?! Today, mone- 
tary policy actions are viewed as 
being systematically dependent on 
the state of the economy. In fact, an 
entire recent generation of ma- 
croeconometric models of the 
economy is now widely faulted by 
economists for the biases inherent in 
overlooking this interrelationship. 

Some interesting work has been 
devoted to optimal control of the 
economy through monetary or fiscal 
stabilization policy in which many 
crucial variables and parameters are 
not known—or measured—with cer- 
tainty.22 The policymaker’s choice 
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of instruments—control-variables— 
the order of magnitude at which 
he sets a given instrument, the 
choice of information—yariables—to 
which he responds and the alloca- 
tion of his information-producing 
resources can be shown to depend 
on his structural model of the econ- 
omy and on the menu of forecast- 
ing—measurement—and __ stochas- 
tic—systemic—errors and policy 
goals with which he is confronted 
within that model. 

This inquiry may, at first blush, 
seem rather devoid of policy impli- 
cations. Yet, it could lead social 
scientists to a rigorous examination 
of some of the rarely discussed 
information constraints—for exam- 
ple, executive office legerdemain 
with federal expenditures—and 
veiled goals—for example, low and 
stable short term interest rate and 
excessively low unemployment 
goals prior to elections—which 
are rather covertly imbedded in 
the macroeconomic policymaking 
bureaucracy. For, even though 
Congress has ultimate jurisdiction 
over monetary and fiscal policy, it 
is apparent that some information 
constraints and policy goals ob- 
tain without its explicit approval. 

This issue, which is obviously 
related to the contemporary clamor 
over secrecy in the executive branch 
of government, presents interesting 
venues for open, critical inspection 
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of the political economy of monetary 
and fiscal policy in its entirety.?% 
Such investigations could be quite 
fruitful. For example, they might 
provide explanations of the chronic 
reluctance of the monetary authority 
to cool sufficiently the economy 
during the post-Vietnam inflationary 
period. Surely, very few govern- 
ment and Federal Reserve econo- 
mists ever thought price controls 
would work in the absence of fiscal 
_and monetary tightness; yet, once 
price controls were enacted, mone- 
tary and fiscal policy actually be- 


came more expansionary than they 


otherwise should have been. Was 
this folly a product of the much- 
heralded presidential penchant for 
immediate public favor without re- 
gard to longer run consequences— 
at a time when an increasing de- 
mand for both public and private 
services could only, in view of low 
productivity growth in the services 
sector, have been inflationary— 
or was it simply the result of the 
Federal Reserve System’s veiled 
misconceptions of the structure of 
the economy? In either case, 
given the embarrassing failure at 
implementing an effective stabili- 
zation policy after the enactment of 
price controls, social scientists 
‘should investigate the incentive 
structure in government which pre- 
vents dissenting technocrats from 
informing Congress and the public 
of such errors, These investigations 
might indicate why those in gov- 
ernment who favor the unwelcomed 
truth—for example, forthright appli- 
cation of traditional stabilization 
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policy—tend to be ignored, while 
those who promote welcomed fal- 
lacy—for example, price controls 
and the recurrent contention that 
inflation is the result of seemingly 
random materials shortages—tend 
to be rewarded.’ 


INFORMATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Economic analysis, like all intel- 
lectual processes, is influenced by 
social change. Recent social change 
is often said to be characterized by an 
information explosion. Neverthe- 
less, when the use of information is 
viewed in a learning context—that is, 
the learning of new technology and 
new values—it can easily be argued 
thatall periods ofrapid social change 
are marked by information explo- 
sions—that is, an information explo- 
sion is an effect, and not a cause, 
of social change. 

It is perhaps characteristic of 
Western man to assume that the 
growth of knowledge is a fairly 
steady historical process. It would 
nonetheless be naive to predict, 
associated with the regular accretion 
to the stock of knowledge, a similarly 
steady development and adoption of — 
new technology. Historically, rapid 
and widespread diffusion of new 
technology appears to have been 
rather episodic. Over long sweeps of 
history new technology seems to 
have spread most quickly under the 
stimulus of a systemic shock, such as 
war, famine or the discovery of 
new geographical and conceptual 
frontiers. In this sense, the pace of 
technological change is induced.™* 
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The uncertainties and changed envi- 
ronments associated with systemic 
shocks tend to hasten the disinvest- 
ment of old ways and to make 
individuals more amenable to learn- 
ing new ones. Thus, the adoption of 
new technology inevitably is a con- 
comitant of social change. More- 
over, technological change, itself, 
generates a change in values—for 
example, a change in the prices 
of productive resources. In this 
sense, the adoption of new technol- 
ogy is a cause of social change. 

Regardless of the source of social 
change, many social scientists view 
the institutions which predomi- 
nantly teach, transmit and sustain 
shared values and norms and pro- 
mote common socialization proc- 
esses as though they were operating 
within a separate subsystem of the 
social system. Kenneth Boulding’s 
label integrative seems particularly 
apt for this sector. A well-integrated 
social system provides a fairly robust 
network of identity-giving associa- 
tions and shared values which 
impart credibility and legitimacy to 
all of its institutions and thereby 
enable them to weather stably 
periods of social change.?5 

Thus, the sustaining of legitimacy 
is an important problem for many 
contemporary institutions. Roles as- 
signed within some institutions 
seem to provide a stronger sense of 
identity than roles assigned within 
others. Social scientists have long 
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argued that roles within exchange- 
oriented institutions are not par- 
ticularly rich sources of identity. 
Schumpeter and Veblen, for in- 
stance, both scored the inherent 
inability of men of business affairs to 
sustain an intransient and meaning- 
ful public image.2® Perhaps this 
inbred pliancy explains why corpo- 
rate managers are so successful and 
yet are so easily cowed by the mild 
heroics of consumer advocates and 
environmental crusaders. The 
cost-and-benefit-balancing homo 
economicus of the corporation has so 
little identity to protect that he can 
easily retreat strategically before the 
crusader whose entire identity, in 
contrast, may be so immersed in an 
act of seeming self-sacrifice as to 
render a loss of face infinitely costly. 

Why is modern, market-domi- 
nated man so lacking in identity? 
A rather persuasive explanation has 
been that in order to sustain a 
free market many robust, identity- 
giving class, religious, mythic, com- 
munity, geographic and ethnic ties 
came to be demeaned in a regime of 
contract law, private property and 
free—that is, mobile—factors of 
production. The celebration of min- 
imal legal, ethnic and other con- 
straints on individual choice I call 
the freedom ethic.27 

The freedom ethic is a primary 
source of legitimacy for many institu- 
tions in our social system. Another 
source of legitimacy is the ability of 
the market economy to deliver ever 
growing quantities of private con- 
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goods and services has served partly 
as a rationalization of monopoly 
power—oligopolies can better af- 
ford, it is claimed, to engage in 
growth-inducing technological re- 
search—and partly as a palliative 
for inefficiency, inequitable dis- 
tribution of income and the loss of 
freedom which monopoly power, 
broadly defined to include inherited 
privilege, produces. Moreover, 
economic growth has traditionally 
been a byproduct of the thoroughly 
legitimatized desire for national 
expansion. 

Aside from protests against the 
harried banality of a consumerist 
identity and the horrors of environ- 
mental decay spawned by the mania 
for growth, critics argue that rapid 
technological change, as a primary 
ingredient in contemporary eco- 
nomic growth, means continual up- 
heaval—frictional unemployment, 
relocation and retraining—for the 
modern worker, as a free—mobile 
—factor of production. In addition, 
some contend that increasing afflu- 
ence means that more time must be 
allocated to enjoying and maintain- 
ing consumer goods and that less 
time is available for purely personal 
relationships. For all of these rea- 
sons, in our exchange-dominated 
social system, the individual has 
come less and less to be influenced 
by traditional community associa- 
tions.28 Glorification of individual- 
ism and celebration of the satisfac- 
tion of diverse private needs, as 
opposed to common collective 
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needs, may have been less a travesty 
in an earlier era, but today it is 
widely seen as a cause of the deteri- 
oration of group ties. The weakness 
of group ties is said to impede 
our ability to coalesce to resolve 
many of our pressing public goods 
problems without government coer- 
cion.?? 

Public goods problems necessitate 
collective agreements; once a good 
is indivisible over a large number of 
individuals, arrangements to share 
the cost of providing it are necessary. 
Everyone wants assurance that such 
agreements will be adhered to if he 
does his part. Yet, in a social system 
that celebrates individualism, the 
degree of implicit confidence in one 
another’s integrity is often said to be 
weakened.®° 

It is further argued that when the 
legitimacy of certain institutions is 
called into question, because of, say, 
dissatisfaction with a consumerist 
identity or lack of robust community 
associations, the individual becomes 
less certain of his own purposes and 
values. August Comte, Emile Durk- 
heim, John R. Commons and others 
long ago foresaw the extreme dif- 
ferentiation, specialism and egoism 
of the market-dominated social 
system.31 The disintegration of 
norms and values characterizes the 
alienation and attendant crime, di- 
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31. Auguste Comte, The Positive Phil- 
osophy (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner, 1893); Emile Durkheim, The Divi- 
sion of Labor in Society (New York: Free 
Press, 1964); John R. Commons, Institutional 
Economics (Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1959). 
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vorce and delinquency which. are 
often said to mar modern life. 

From environmental deterioration 
to high crime rates, many modern 
problems are said to stem from 
alienation and/or to require collec- 
tive effort to solve. Ideally, solutions 
should minimize government coer- 
cion. An‘ inescapable implication is 
that public policies should become 
more concerned with fostering a 

more substantive network of shared 
`~ values and communality within our 
social system. Government policies, 
ranging from accelerated deprecia- 
tion on real estate—which discour- 
ages long term capital improvements 
—and federal highway programs— 
which often split up neighborhoods 
—to local zoning laws, might be care- 
fully audited for community impact. 
New tax and lending incentives that 
would strengthen the social fabric 
should be explored. For example, 
intrafamily contributions for educa- 
tion could be made tax deductible. 
As another example, tax credits 
could be given for styles of housing 
construction which facilitate a sense 
of community. 

Earlier I said that information 
flows could be viewed as a unifying 
characteristic of all social subsys- 
tems. Furthermore, we saw that 
economists are now investigating 
the stability and optimality proper- 
ties and the informational efficiency 
of nonprice-directed, and even 
nonmarket, subsystems. These de- 
velopments suggest a skeptical at- 
titude toward: the tenet of positive 
economics that coercive—that is, 
political—and _ affinitive—that is, 
charitable—processes either seri- 
ously detract from an optimal alloca- 
tion of resources or are so costly in 
transmitting .information as to be 
infeasible.32 On the contrary, the 
preceding criticisms suggest that we 


32. Arrow, “Uncertainty,” p. 947. 
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have invested a disproportionate 
amount of our resources in the 
development and sustenance of the 
market-exchange subsystem to the 
neglect and detriment of other areas 
of social organization. 

Suppose significantly more re- 
sources were directed to strengthen- 
ing the family and the community. 
The gains in terms of more efficient 
provision of public goods and de- 
creased alienation would seem to 
outweigh greatly the losses from a 
somewhat less efficient market allo- 
cation of, and reduction in the 
growth of, private goods and ser- 
vices. Indeed, the terms of trade are 
probably so favorable that it would 
be virtually impossible to . waste 
resources in developing other sub- 
systems,3% 

The fact that so many of our 
contemporary problems are already 
being handled through new social 
developments in the transmission of 
information should be instructive to 
social scientists and policymakers, 
alike. Subsidies to minority groups 
in the form of equal time provisions, 
the fairness doctrine of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
(FCC), neighborhood information 
centers on drug abuse, poverty and 
the environment and new uses of 
public television—including tele- 


` vised congressional hearings—cable 


television and communications 
satellites have been instrumental in 
breaking down excessive indi- 
vidualism and alienation and in mo- 
bilizing consumers, voters, legis- 
lators and potential free riders—that 


33. For other views on this matter, see, for 
example, Mancur Olson, Jr., “Economics, 
Socidlogy and the Best of All Possible 
Worlds,” Public Interest 12 (Summer 1968), 
pp. 96-118; Walter A. Weisskopf, Aliena- 
tion and Economics (New York: E. P., 
Dutton, 1971); Kenneth E. Boulding, The 
Economy of Love and Fear (Belmont, Cal.: 
Wadsworth, 1973). 
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is, in helping people find one. 


another. When insufficiently subsi- 
dized, minority groups gain informa- 
tional leverage by staging their own 
opinion-molding news events; the 
list of media happenings runs the 
gamut from sit-ins, demonstrations 
and sieges to rock concerts and news 
leaks.34 These developments do not 
seem to be random events. The need 
for information interchange seems to 
grow apace with the number and 
extent of problems requiring new 
collective solutions. 

Concomitant with 4 related stream 
of technological innovations in 
communications (see note 24), these 
informational techniques have had a 
profound effect. Aside from a sort of 
informational backlash which occurs 
when taxpayers and buyers of heav- 
ily advertised products chafe at the 
media leverage wielded by minority 
groups, there is little doubt that 
these innovations have facilitated 
various kinds of collective action and 
have had an impact on preference 
orderings. For example, recent im- 
provements in environmental qual- 
ity can be’better explained by the use 
of new communication techniques 
and their effect on consumer and 
voter preferences than by all of the 
vapid environmental regulations of 
the entire preceding decade. As 
mentioned throughout this paper, 
public investment in improving the 
flow of information: to voters, con- 
sumers and job-holders is likely to be 
one of the major issues of the rest of 
this century. 

34. All of these are, in a sense, innovations 
which reduce the cost of communicating and 
thereby increase the potential for collective 
action. See, for example, Walter Dean Burham 
“Crisis of American Political Legitimacy,” 
Society 10 (November-December 1972), pp. 
1-8; and Albert O. Hirschman, Exit, Voice 


and Loyalty (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1969), pp. 42-43. 
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Will political and economic in- 
stitutions, perhaps unconsciously, 
have to reform in order to stay 
abreast of this trend? Learning may 
be defined as a process by which 
one’s images are improved through 
the receipt of information. To the 
extent that the existence of social 
institutions is vindicated by certain 
images, learning involves social 
change. Individuals who dispute 
their assigned roles do not identify 
with institutions which draw legiti- 
macy from the assignment. In this 
sense, learning is a threat to the 
status quo. In some historical situa- 
tions the alignment of recalcitrant 
interest groups makes social change 
impossible without costly threat, 
conflict and even revolution. 

Hopefully, in most cases, institu- 
tions will be flexible enough to 
permit fairly orderly progress, but 
there is more to it than ‘wishful 
thinking. Social scientists should 
recognize that investments in im- 
proving the dissemination of infor- 
mation should promote the empathy 
and understanding which lie at the 
core of the solutions to many 
contemporary problems. I believe 
that such investments are ultimately 
among the most productive we. can 
make. Individuals trying to keep up 
with the world, specialists feeling 
fettered by the conformity of a 
delegitimated bureaucracy and 
seeking richer status-giving experi- 
ences, workers -looking for an outlet 
for what Veblen called the instinct 
for craftsmanship, suburbanites re- 


-` jecting a bleak consumerist exis- 


tence, managers needing facts which 
have been filtered out as they pass 
through their organizations and dis- 
senting technocrats being ethically 
impelled to blow-the-whistle on 
their employers, all rely on an ample 
flow of information. 
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ABSTRACT: Information may be contained and governed by 
rules of property. Patents, copyrights and trademarks are forms 
of intellectual property which affect not only individual 
behavior, but the performance of an economy or society. 
Property, itself, can be viewed as an information system of 
right holders. So conceived, it is possible to cut across 
traditional legal compartments and examine the performance 
of the property system. The patent system is supposed to 
encourage inventiveness, but does it? The land title system is 
supposed to assure efficient transfer and firm possession of 
land, but does it? Ultimately, a property system, however 
conceived; must be measured in terms of broader issues of 
efficiency, equitability, privacy and freedom. 
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The principles men live by are more 
stably secured by habit than thought 
... principle is apt to remain latent 
and unspoken, its presence betrayed 
only in the activity over which it pre- 
sides. . . . A conscious preoccupation 
with principle is always, in human 
affairs, the sign of an unsettled season.? 


N The Masks of Society J. F. A. 
Taylor describes how our habits 
and conventions guide behavior 
long before we seek to rationalize 
what we do. He adds, however, that 
in times of stress we try harder to 
understand or to rationalize what we 
are doing. We used, transmitted and 
stored information long before we 
had information theories. Now, the 
information explosion is creating 
stresses of widespread concern? and, 
according to the Taylor theme, it is 
appropriate that some of that concern 
be turned to the design of principles 
or concepts. This essay begins with 
an examination of concepts of infor- 
mation and property; then, patents 
and real estate are used as illustra- 
tions of these property and informa- 
tion concepts. Finally, information 
and property are examined in rela- 
tion to the critical human issues of 
economy, privacy and freedom. 
Few ideas are as extensible as 
property and information. Either of 
these intellectually verdant con- 
cepts seems capable of absorbing 


almost limitless meaning, but here’ 


they are combined in two ways: 
property as information, and infor- 
mation as property. 


PROPERTY AS INFORMATION 


Theories about the origins of 
property, whether based on some 


1. John F. A. Taylor, The Masks of Society 
(New York: Meredith, 1966), pp. 3-4. 
. 2. See, for example, Alfred Toffler, Future 
Shock (New York: Random House, 1970). 
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natural right, biological imperative 
or legal contract, all rest on expecta- 
tions among some members of a 
species concerning the behavior of 
other members. These expectations 
are built on systems of communica- 
tions. A Crusoe has no property until 
he communicates with a Friday. So it 
is also with eagles, lions and kobs. 
The messages of property, whether 
by rake of talon or stroke of pen, are 
the essence of property. Scholarly 
accounts of the nature and origins of 
property, regardless of differences 
of communalism, individualism, 
natural right or contract, contain 
essential features of communication 
among owners, coowners, and non- 
owners.3 


3. Hugo Grotius (1538-1645) drew the 
origins of property from biblical authority and 
defined ownership between the extremes of 
communal and individual holding: “God 
conferred upon the human race a general right 
over things,” and, referring to Justin, “All 
things were in common and undivided 
possession of all men,” then, “with the 
increase of men as well as flocks, lands 
everywhere began to be divided . . . and 
things became subject to private ownership. 
This happened not by a mere act of 
will . . . butrather by a kind of agreement”; 
Hugo Grotius, The Law of War and Peace 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1925), pp. 
186-187. Engels emphasized communal 
holdings in his theories of origins, but he built 
his concepts of common property principally 
on family rather than territory: “The origin 
of monogamy [was] based not on natural but 
on economic conditions, namely, the victory 
of private property over original, naturally 
developed, common ownership” (1891); 
Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State (Moscow: 
Foreign Language Edition, 1952), p. 107. 
DeCoulanges, writing in 1889, argues strenu- 
ously against theories of communal origins, 
thus giving primary emphasis to individual 
ownership. DeCoulanges, The Origins of 
Property in Land (London: Swan Sonnen- 
shein, 1904). Denman’s prehistory evidence 
of property in land is boundary markings, 
dwellings, mines and ploughings. While he 
points out the “evidence of coeval nomadism 
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Property relationships among per- 
sons are, in a sense, instructions or 
guidelines for behavior. These 
property messages reduce the possi- 
ble options for—hence, uncertainty 
about—claims on, or uses of, a 
property object. A no trespassing 
sign restricts the use of a parcel of 
territory to the owner or to persons 
specifically exempted from trespass 
by the owner. The no trespassing 
sign is a broadcast message to all 
persons; it is a general rule describ- 
ing a relation of a person—say, the 


owner—to other members of a soci- 


ety. Other property messages may 
be between specific persons, for 
example, exceptions to the no tres- 
passing sign. Property messages may 
range from the specific terms of-a 
person-to-person contract to the 
generally understood rules of be- 
havior toward property, for example, 
the attitudes of stewardship. 
-Property has been said to belong to 
law. Jeremy Bentham asserted that: 
“Property and law are born together 
and die together. Before laws were 
made there was no property; take 
- away law and property ceases.”4 
However, law, is an information 


and agriculture,” hence some community 


uses and ownership, Denman reasons that 


individual settlers were “superiors of the 
nomads and hence makers of the law”; D. R. 
Denman, Origins of Ownership (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958). The distinc- 
tion between natural right and contract theory 
is germane to the property issue largely in 
terms of the role of property in man and state 
relationships. See, for example, George Paton, 
A Textbook of Jurisprudence (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), pp. 103-106; and 
Edgar Bodenheimer, Jurisprudence: The 
Philosophy and Method of the Law (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1967), pp. 31-59. 

4, Jeremy Bentham, Principles of the Civil 
Code, Part I, in Readings in Jurisprudence 
and Legal Philosophy, ed. Morris Cohen and 
F. Cohen (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1951), p. 8. 
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system® developed and conditioned 
to serve orderly behavior. Property 
and other legal relationships rely on 
clear, consistent information widely 
distributed among the citizenry. 
Property is a part of a larger infor- 
mation system called law. 
Cromwell called the law of real 
property “an ungodly jumble.”® His 
opprobrious evaluation of seven- 
teenth century property law might 
apply equally well today, although ` 
for different reasons. The guides or 
instructions for the use of property 
are found in separate closets of law. 
For example, law affecting real 
estate may be found under con- 
veyancing, taxation, zoning, land- 
lord-tenant and’ many other seg- 


“ments of the law. Real property, 


personal property and their respec- 
tive subcategories are treated as 
separate entities, each with its own 
history, literature and experts. There 
is little conceptual or operational 
linkage among the compartments of 
law which would provide a common 
denominator to all rights, interests, 
duties and liabilities. Yet, we could, 
imagine, as did Hohfeld, Allen’ and 


5. Information systems are defined in terms 
of the components and processes used to 
transfer messages. An information system is 
usually described as independent of mes- 
sage content. The word communication— 
somewhat broader than information—in- 
cludes language, meaning and content of 
messages. The terms are frequently used 
interchangeably. See, for example, Colin 
Cherry, On Human Communication (New 
York: John Wiley, 1961), chap. 5. 

6. Alfred Simpson, An Introduction to the 
History of the Land Law (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1961), p. 217. Many of the 
complexities of land law in Cromwel! ’s time 
have, in fact, been cured and replaced by 
other complexities. 

7. For different versions of the same idea, 
contrast, Wesley Hohfeld, Fundamental 
Legal Conceptions (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1919), substantively the 
same as his “Some Fundamental Legal 
Conceptions As Applied to Judicial Reason- 
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many others, that such a common 
denominator could be developed. 

One could begin with the analogy 
of sticks in a bundle of rights, an idea 
common in much of the jurispruden- 
tial literature on property.® Each of 
the sticks represents a right or 
obligation which can be assigned to 
an individual, a group or an artificial 
entity. These rights can be systemat- 
ically classified according to the 
relationship among rights holders. 
Leases and easements are examples 
of rights separated from the owner- 
ship bundle of rights. Sticks in the 
bundle of rights, if they were to 
include future interests, societal 
reservations and tax claims, could 
become a more universal and more 
consistent basis for rules ofbehavior. 
If each stick were further dissected 
into sets of thou-shalt and thou- 
shalt-not messages, a basis for uni- 
versal units of property could be 
formed. 

Such messages function in an 
environment of uncertainty.2 The 


ing,” Yale Law Journal 23 (1913), p. 16. John 
Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism 
(Madision, Wis.: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1968); Layman Allen, “Right, Right, 
Right, Right,—and How about Right” (Paper 
presented before the American Section of 
the International Association of Philosophy of 
Law and Social Philosophy, New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University, February 1970). 

8. A treatise on property detailing the 
bundle of rights concept is C. Reinold Noyes, 
The Institution of Property (London: Long- 
mans Green, 1936). Noyes’ book, combined 
with Francis Philbrick’s article, “Changing 
Conception of Property in Law,” University 
of Pennsylvania Law Review 86 (May 1938), 
p. 691, provides excellent background on the 
conceptual foundations of property in West- 
ern legal thought. 

9. Information has been defined as a 
reduction of uncertainty, Property in informa- 
tion identifies specific rights out ofall possible 
opportunities for using, or making claims on, a 
property object. Eliminating possibilities of 
some options increases the certainty of re- 
maining options. As more persons become 


principal, if not sole, purpose of the 
property messages is to reduce un- 
certainty about who may do what 
with what. The sticks in the bundle 
of rights consist of bits of information 
about rights and duties. Persons are 
related to such rights and duties. 
Each miniscule option is a bit of 
information about who can do what, 
or what can be done or not done, 
with every property object. 

Although the messages of property 
are codified, transmitted, managed 
and manipulated through law, the 
functions of property rights can be 
interpreted through the models and 
precepts of science, history and arts. 
The science of economics, for exam- 
ple, has joined environmental issues 
with the liberal use of property 
ideas.1° 

Economic approaches to property 
rest to a large extent on a particular 
concept of value—value which 
arises from premises of utility or 
want satisfaction and scarcity of the 
property object. Scarcity may be 
natural, as the supply of petroleum, 
or contrived, as the supply of sales 
franchises, These scarce amounts of 
property objects must be allocated 
among competing uses. The eco- 
nomic view of property is mainly 
one of making allocative decisions 





informed of more rights in more objects, 
uncertainty about options becomes less—that 
is, the property system becomes entropic. 
Entropy is a measure of confusedness or 
statistical rarity. See, for example, Claude 
Shannon and W. Weaver, The Mathematical 
Theory of Communications (Urbana, Ill.: 
University of Illinois Press, 1964), pp. 8-16; 
Cherry, Human Communication, chap. 5. 
10. See, for example, John Dales, Pollu- 
tion, Property and Prices (Toronto, Canada: 
Toronto University Press, 1968). For review of 
a major segment of the recent economics 
literature on property, see, Eirik Furubotn 
and S. Pejovich, “Property Rights and 
Economic Theory,” Journal of Economic 
Literature 10 (December 1972), p. 1137. 
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based on benefit and cost expecta- 
tions. When specialization and ex- 
change require transactions among 
persons, the allocations, welfare of 
participants and costs of transaction 
are all tied to the claims and 
obligations of property. 

The property-as-information ab- 
straction frees property ideas from 
many of the rigid precepts of value, 
legal structure and process which 
affect the efficiency and equitability 
of the property system and which 
stand in the way of uncommon 
solutions to common problems. For 
example, if a document notarization 
contains no information—that is, if it 
has no functional impact on the 
uncertainty pertaining to the rights 
stated in a document—its practical 
value is’ nil; it can be eliminated 
without loss to anyone. If a 
trademark no longer contains any 
information—for example, if it does 
not reduce uncertainty about the 
quality of the product or its guar- 
antee—trademark protection is pur- 
poseless. In a literate society, if a 
deed of conveyance of land need not 
be a literal deed—such as the public 
passing ofa clod of earth—but can be 
a figurative deed on paper, trans- 
actions can be performed more 
systematically and efficiently. Ef- 
ficiency in a property system calls 
for messages that are less redundant 
and more precise. 

Can a property system be made 
more equitable? The claims to 
property objects can be redistributed 
toward greater equality. Yet, such 
redistributions, as such, cannot be 
logically shown to increase or de- 
crease equitability. Welfare econo- 
mists have struggled for more than 
a century and still are unable to 
show an unambiguous improvement 
in welfare, let alone show that any 
redistribution of property is equit- 
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able.1! However, the access to prop- 
erty information can be equita- 
ble. This second sense of equitabil- 
ity implies universal access to 
information about the rights and 
duties of property, their values and 
the means of property exchange. 
Viewed as information, a property 
system can be unambiguously more 
or less equitable. 


INFORMATION AS PROPERTY 


Information, to be called property 
in the sense related above, must be 
valuable. To be valuable, informa- 
tion must be scarce and useful, say, 
in reducing uncertainty. Other qual- 
ities of information as property 
should include negotiability and 
transferability. Indeed, if informa- 
tion were not transferable, it could 
not sensibly be called information. 

The necessary qualities for an 
object to be property—scarcity and 
negotiability—are found in many 
forms of information. Information 
serves understanding and decision 
making and, hence, is valuable. 
Information for understanding, en- 
lightenment, self-realization or play 
is consumed by individuals purely as 
an end in itself. Information is also 
valuable for decision making in the 
economic process of production, 
marketing and distribution. Informa- 
tion substitutes for time and mate- 
rial. Frederick Winslow Taylors 
famous time and motion studies and 
their progeny consisted of facts 
which led to shortening the period 
for transforming resources to goods. 
Routing and queuing information 


il. E. J. Mishan, “A Survey of Welfare 
Economics,” Economic Journal 70 (June 
1960), p. 197; E. J. Mishan, “The Post War 
Literature on Externalities: An Interpretative 
Essay,” Journal of Economic Literature 9 
(March 1971), p. 1. 
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saves time. Information can reduce 
waste of material. Better information 
on prices enhances efficiency.!2 The 
“cost saving efficacy’!® of informa- 
tion permits it to substitute for other 
scarce resources. 

The cost saving efficacy of infor- 
mation can be deceptively obvious 
and can bring forth the conclusion 
that more information is better 
because it saves time, energy and 
material—without end. However, 
the production of ‘information re- 
quires not only time, energy and 
material, it also requires warehous- 
ing, distribution, management and 
control.14 The cost-saving efficacy of 
information depends on its accessi- 
bility and its timely application to a 
precise purpose. 

Scarcity may arise out of either 
drought or flood. The information 
explosion is simply the flood varia- 
tion of scarcity. However, the tech- 
nology and institutions suitable to 
solve the drought of information 
which characterized virtually the 
whole of man’s development will not 
necessarily solve the flood of infor- 
mation threatening man now.}5 


12. George Stigler, “The Economics of 
Information,” Journal of Political Economy 
69 (June 1961), p. 213; Jack Hirshleifer, 
“Where Are We in the Theory of Infor- 
mation?” American Economic Review 63 
(May 1973), p. 31. Most of economics of 
information is oriented about allocation 
issues. 

13. The term is borrowed from Ralph 
Hawtrey, “Production Functions and the 
Land—A New Approach,” Economic Journal 
70 (March 1960), p. 114. 

14. See, Fritz Machlup, The Production 
and Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1962); Jacob Marschak, “The 
Economics of Inquiring, Communicating, 
Deciding,” American Economic Review 58 
(May 1968), p. 1. 

15. Kendig wrote: “Perhaps advance in 
cybernetics will someday provide a viable 
means of culling the trivial from the 
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When system elements are 
numerous and interdependent, sys- 
tems are said to be complex. Access 
to information in complex systems 
becomes indirect—that is, infor- 
mation is made available through 
indexes and abstracts.1® These ac- 
cess points become possible toll- 
gates where information can be 
sorted and charges for access to 
information can be made. If direct 
access to information is difficult or 
costly, the time, energy and material 
saved by an index is valuable. The 
highly refined systems for digesting 
and indexing court and statutory law, 
for example, are valuable, marketa- 
ble and copyrightable.1” 

The skills and experience in 
threading through complex systems 
are also valuable. Thus, professions 
of specialized knowledge are 
created; standards of performance 
are developed; communities of ex- 
perts are created and, perhaps, 
limited and controlled. Although 
there are incentives for improving 
efficiency within the community of 
experts, there is little incentive to 
reduce the actual or apparent com- 
plexity of the system for the outsid- 
ers experts are to serve. For example, 
the information system for real estate 
has been characterized as wasteful 





important. I would not, however, hold my 
breath until that day arrives.” Frank Kendig, 
“Drowning in Data,” Saturday Review of the 
Sciences 1 (24 March 1973), p. 26. 

16. An index is a locator; an abstract is a 
summary. They perform interlocking func- 
tions. Meadow defines an index simply as “a 
record—hence, a document—giving some 
descriptive information about another record 
or document.” Charles Meadow, The Analysis 
of Information Systems (New York: John 
Wiley, 1967). 

17. For example, the West Publishing 
Company’s key legal index system; or digest 
and collection services, such as the Bureau of 
National Affairs Environmental Reporter 
which has, in turn, a topical index. ` 
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_and duplicative;?® yet, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring about reforms. 
Information may be a property 
object because it is valuable, scarce 
and appropriable. When itis created, 
information has the quality ofnatural 
property—that is, something new 
brought into being by a creator or 
discoverer. Appropriability is defini- 
tional because no one else has 
what the creator has. Information 
may be appropriated by withholding 
or limiting its transfer.1® Information 


may simply be withheld—personal _ 


privacy or trade secrets—or it can be 
. known, but limited—as in the case of 

patents and copyrights. In the first 

case, the withholding of information 

is intended to yield direct benefit 

through exclusive use. In the sec- 
. ond, the intent of limiting informa- 
tion is benefit derived from the 
control of the tollgate through which 
a transfer flows. 


PATENTS AND REAL ESTATE 
RECORDING 


_As property objects, inventions 
and real estate represent modes of 
property as widely divergent as one 
could imagine. Land, in its total 
supply, is unresponsive to human 
enterprise. Although uses are 
shifted, discoveries made and ex- 
ploitations changed, the so-called 
original and indestructible feature of 
land—such as space and location 
—can be little altered by man. 


18. Lawrence Ptak, “A Systems Analysis 
Approach to Titles and Land Information,” 
in Problems of Improving the United States 
System of Land Titles and Records, Proceed- 
ing of Workshop, ed. J. White (Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Indiana University Law School, 1970). 

19. Appropriability in relation to property 
is succinctly discussed in Roland McKean, 
“Property Rights, Appropriability and Extem- 
alities in Government,” in Perspectives of 
Property, ed. G. Wunderlich and W. Gibson 
(University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1972), p. 33. 
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Invention, on the other hand, is 
almost the essence of man. In a gross 
view the supply of invention is 
nearly completely elastic—that is, 
the inquiring mind of man needs 
little or no bribe to bring forth ideas. 
Of course, signals and incentives are 
needed to channel the mind for 
particular discoveries, and it is in 
this latter sense that the idea of 
property in invention—that is, 
patent—is based. Real estate record- 
ing and patents are information 
processes applied to greatly differ- 
ent property objects.2° 

The word patent applies to grants 
of exclusive rights to both invention 
and land. Patent means open or fully 
disclosed, but the term refers to the 
transmittal of the writ or document 
issued by government, not to the 
property object, itself. The open 
document closes the use of land or 
invention to everyone but the 
grantee. In the interest of clarity, 
patent will here refer only to patents 
of inventions, not patents of land. 


Patents 


The basis for patents in the United 
States is found in the first article of 
the Constitution and in an act of the 
first Congress in 1790 to “promote 
the progress of useful arts.” The 
chain of legislation providing federal 
offices and rules to govern letters- 
patent—later, merely patents— 
began with the Patent Act of 
1793.24, Despite changes in the 


20. ‘Birch, in another context, shows in- 
teresting analogies between homestead and 
patent incentives; statement of Robert Birch, 
U.S., Congress, Senate, Judiciary Hearings on 


‘Patent Law Revision, 90th Cong., Ist sess.; S. 


Res. 37, part 1 (May 1967), p. 317. 

21. For background on the Patent Office, 
see, for example, Lawrence Kingsland, “The 
United States Patent Office,” Law and 


Contemporary Problems 13 (Spring 1948), p. 


354, 
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offices and rules, the purpose of the 
patent system has changed little. 
That purpose is expressed in a bill 
before the United States Senate in 
1973: 


It is hereby declared to be the national 
patent policy of the United States to 
promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by granting inventors the 
privilege, for a limited time and subject 
to the provisions of this title and any 
other Act the Congress has or may 
hereafter enact, to exclude others from 
making, using and selling new and 
useful inventions discovered by such 
inventors and fully disclosed to the 
public.22 


Does the grant of a temporary 
monopoly bring forth the quantity 
and quality of innovations a nation 
wants? Even more fundamentally, 
does a patent system make any 
difference in creative behavior? Are 
there better ways to accomplish the 
same objectives? From the stand- 
point of information and property, 
there appear to be two separate 
issues: (1) the efficiency of the 
patenting process in obtaining, hold- 
ing and managing information; and 
(2) the effect of patent rights on the 
future supply of inventions. 

If efficiency of operation of the 
patent system is the focus of one’s 
interest, then one may simply focus 
on speed and effectiveness with 
which the 109,000 applications are 
processed and the 90,000 patents are 
granted in a year.” In such an evalu- 
ation, time required for process- 


22. S. 1321, 93rd Cong. 1st sess. (1973), p. 
1. 
23. U.S., Department of Commerce, Com- 
missioner of Patents, Annual Report, 1972 
(Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1972), p. 12; and U.S., Department of 
Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics 
Administration, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1972 (Washington, D.C.: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 1972). 
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ing an application may be regarded 
as more important than the eventual 
impact on inventiveness and creativ- 
ity. In other words, performance of 
the patent system can be judged 
largely in terms of costs of operation 
and time in pendency. Such evalua- 
tion is, in fact, made in the annual 
report of the commissioner of 
patents.24 A large member of pend- 
ing applications and a long period of 
pendency”® may seriously impair the 
quality of the patent message. The 
value of an error-free communica- 
tion system should be weighed 
against timeliness and cost. 

The broader concern of patent 
information systems is their impact 
on inventors and invention. Patent- 
ing is an information system. 
Through patent, an idea is publicly 
announced; then, rent on the idea is 
collected. Secrecy is thus notneeded 
to profit from an idea. Silbertson, 
reasoning that gain from an inven- 
tion must be obtained either through 
secrecy and use or through some 
institutional device for reaping some 
of the benefits of disclosure, asserts 
that “the absence of a patent system 
would undoubtedly lead to greater 
secrecy than at present.”26 Machlup, 
on the other hand, points out that itis 
unlikely that the patenting system 
encourages the release of technolog- 
ical secrets any sooner than they 
would become available without 


24. Ibid. 

25. Emphasis on time is contained in: U.S., 
Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyrights, Judiciary Com- 
mittee President’s Commission on the Patent 
System, To Promote the Progress of Useful 
Arts, Sen. Doc. no. 5, 90th Cong. Ist sess. 
(1967), p. 10. Also, Commissioner of Patents, 
Annual Report, p. 2. 

26. A. Silbertson, “The Patent System,” 
Lloyds Bank Review 84 (1967), pp. 32-44; 
reprinted in Economics of Information and 
Knowledge, ed. D. Lamberton (Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1971), p. 231. 
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the system.?” The information-dis- 
persing function of the patent system 
—the cataloging and publishing— 
probably does help disseminate in- 
formation about inventions, thus 
increasing productivity, but the 
patent system is only one way in 
which such information is trans- 
mitted. It is quite possible that 
more effective systems could be 
employed. 

The creation of a property in 
inventions through patents, and the 
consequent restriction on use of 
information, probably has a negative 
effect on total production. Against 
this reduction of production must be 
balanced the incentive for encourag- 
ing inventions. Are the incentives of 
the patent sufficiently direct and 
strong to influence the rate of 
invention? Even if it were strong 
enough, is it the best means for 
encouraging invention? The answer 
depends in part on the difference 
between creation or invention and 
application. Without the incentive of 
economic advantage provided by a 
patent, firms seeking to apply the 
results of research probably would 
invest less in laboratories and en- 
gineering. However, patent incen- 
tives are often not closely related to 
the actual creators or inventors. 
Especially is this true in large 
corporations, agencies or institutions 
in which researchers work in teams 
on long term, impersonal projects 
and in which patents are held by 
their employers. The patent incen- 
tive presumably rests with its holder. 
Unless there is some direct or 
indirect tie to the inventor, the 


27. U.S., Congress, Senate Subcommittee 
on Patents Trademarks and Copyrights, 
Judiciary Committee, An Economic Review of 
the Patent System, report prepared by Fritz 
Machlup, study report No. 15, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. (Comm, Print 1958), p. 76. 
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patent system will not increase the 
supply of inventions. 

The economic arguments for the 
creation of property in ideas through 
the patent system are by no means 
conclusive. Machlup summarized 
these arguments as follows: 


None of the empirical evidence at our 
disposal and none of the theoretical 
arguments presented either confirms or 
confutes the belief that the patent sys- 
tem has promoted the progress of the 
technical arts and the productivity of the 
economy.?8 


Producers may be more concerned 
with preventing their exclusion from 
an invention than gaining monopoly 
benefit from their own inventions. 
Under current law, which prevents 
the patenting of inventions already 
known, it is possible to dedicate 
one’s ideas to the public through 
defensive publication. Inventors or 
owners of inventions who are only 
interested in preventing someone 
else from patenting an invention 
—and, thus, excluding the orig- 
inator—may simply publish the 
idea. In some ways, defensive 
publication is analogous to dedicat- 
ing land to a public purpose to 
guarantee one’s interest in common 
use. It is a case in which the 
information system, given current 
patent rules, transforms what could 
be private property into common 
property. 


Recording real property 


The exalted status of land in man’s 
history has resulted in special rituals 
associated with real estate con- 
veyance,.”® The transfer of land is 


28. Ibid., p. 79. 

29. Described, for example, by Ralph 
Aigler, A. Smith and S. Tafft, Cases on 
Property (St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing, 
1960), pp. 298-299. 
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of such importance and interest 
to the public that it is publicly 
acknowledged—in modern times, by 
entering the event in public records. 
Each state has statutes which control 
the form, content and result of title 
recordation.®° There are many varia- 
tions in form and content of land 
records. In principle, however, there 
are two systems of documenting 
transfers: (1) registration and (2) 
recording of deeds. Registration of 
tithe—sometimes called the Torrens 
system31—is authorized in only 
some of the states; recording of 
deeds is by far the more common.3? 
Where deeds and other documents 
of conveyance are merely recorded, 
nothing is added to the quality of the 
claims made. All that is added is 
public acknowledgment and notice 
that a claim, of whatever legitimacy, 
exists. In fact, the typical recording 
of deeds of conveyance does not 
convey or even confirm a title at all. 
Information of record may be used 
along with other information to 
support an ownership claim. Except 
for the few registered titles, the 
recording of real property does not 


30. See, for example, Paul Basye, Clearing 
Land Titles (St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing, 
1970). For succinct description of United 
States titles in world context, see, John 
Behrens, Land Registration in the United 
States, UNECOSOC E/CN. 14/CART/268 
(New York: United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, 1970). 

31. Named after Robert Torrens, a turn-of 
the-century reformer who sought to model 
land title registration after the procedure used 
to register oceangoing vessels. 

32. For a recent summary, see, D. Barlow 
Burke and N. Kittrie, The Real Estate Process 
and its Costs, Report to Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and Vet- 
erans’ Administration, II-A-I (Washington, 
D.C.: American University Press, 1972). See, 
also, John Payne, “In Search of Title,” part 1, 
Alabama Law Review 14 (Fall 1961), p. 11; 
and part II, Alabama Law Review 14 (Spring 
1962), p. 278. 
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affirm rights; it merely receives and 
stores claims.®% 

In contrast to recording of deeds, 
registration of land title in the state 
assures title. In other words, the 
state—after an involved process of 
authentication of boundaries and 
titles—guarantees, within limits, the 
legitimacy of the ownership. The 
amount of information—in the sense 
of reducing title uncertainty—in a 
registered title is much greater than 
in a recording of a deed; yet, the 
documentation consists of a single 
certificate. : 

As in the case of patents, real 
property can be viewed either as a 
whole system or as a segment of the 
real property system, such as a 
recording office, or a single process 
in the system, such as the transfer of 
deeds. Does the real estate market 
function efficiently and equitably? 
Are rights in real property widely 
understood, and is information about 
real property accessible and inex- 
pensive? Are recording procedures 
efficient? These queries could be 
directed to the information system 
called real property. 

One view of the efficiency of the 
real estate information system may 
be simply the cost effectiveness of 
expenditures for ongoing processes. 
For example, Americans spend 
about half a billion dollars annually 
to insure land titles, and more than 
95 percent of that insurance cost is 
for information processing.*4 


33. Ibid., p. 44. 

34. John Jensen, “Research Committee 
Report Shows Cyclical Nature of Title 
Business,” Title News 52 (June 1973), p. 7; 
and unpublished tables of financial data and 
claims data from American Land Title 
Association. The $453 million of operating 
income in 1971, reported by 85 percent of the 
title insurance companies reporting, is the 
nearest proxy to payments -of premiums by 
insurers. Losses as a percent of operating 
income are reported to be 4.1 percent. 
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Studies have shown the informa- 
tion system of real property is costly 
and inefficient. Reforms are gen- 
erally recommended in terms of 
specific processes or offices. Rarely 
do reforms result from an overview 
of the system and its functions. 
Nowhere do we have a single picture 
of owners, property objects and 
property rights related to the process 
of holding, exchanging and using. 
The paradigm of an information 
system is one way to supply such a 
picture. It would explain property as 
information. 

There is property in information 
about real property. The plants of 
title companies contain information 
on the status of land titles for parcels 
ofland. The asset value of assembled 
information in the title plant held by 
a title company may be valued at 
millions of dollars. Much of this 
information is taken from public 
records and assembled in usable 
form. One of the devices for making 
real estate information useful is the 
parcel or tract index. Whereas infor- 
mation in public records is most 
commonly indexed by name of 
grantor and grantee, the title 
company indexes the property ob- 
ject, namely, the land. By parcel 
- indexing and other processing, pub- 
lic information—which is common 
property—acquires added value and 
becomes private, marketable prop- 
erty. 

The control and exchange of 
information about real property af- 
fects the conveyancing industry, as 


35. Burke and Kittrie, The Real Estate 
Process. 

36. All states authorize or require use of a 
grantor-grantee--name—index. Some states 
authorize parcel indexes, but no state requires 
the parcel index in place of a name index. For 
complete discussion of parcel indexing, see, 
David Moyer and K. Fisher, Land Parcel 
Identifiers for Information Systems (Chicago, 
UL: America Bar Foundation, 1973). 
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well as the general public the 
industry serves. Performance of the 
system is of concern to govern- 
ment—county government, in par- 
ticular—because it participates di- 
rectly in the conveyancing process.?? 
Should the land records system 
be a mixed public-private enter- 
prise? If so, is it possible to avoid 
the current duplication of’ informa- 
tion processing and storage? If 
not, should real property informa- 
tion systems rest on common prop- 
erty freely available, or should the 
systems be privately managed with 
or without public regulation? 

One of the effects of the system of 
title records as it has developed in 
the United States is that uncértainty 
is sufficiently great to support the 
title insurance industry. The pre- 
miums paid by buyers and sellers of 
real estate to protect themselves 
against errors and shortcomings of a 
man-made institution of property is, 
in a sense, evidence of inadequacies 
in the real property information 
system. ; 

The real. property information 
system touches on the structure and 
operation of local government. Land 
records may serve multiple pur- 
poses, such as conveyancing, taxing, 
planning and investing in public 
works. Traditionally, these functions 
are carried out with separate infor- 
mation systems; yet, for many pur- 
poses land data could be combined 
into a single system.?8 


37. For full review of major issues in 
conveyancing, see, Barlow Burke, Jr., “Gov- 
ernmental Intervention in the Conveyancing 
Process,” American University Law Review 
22 (Winter 1973), p. 239. On government costs ` 
of land records, see, Gene Wunderlich, 
“Public Cost of Land Records,” American 
Law Review 22 (Winter 1973), p. 333. 

38. Robert Cook, “Land Law Reform: A 
Modern Computerized System of Land 
Records,” University of Cincinnati Law Re- 
view 38 (Summer 1969), p. 385. 
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REALITY, INFORMATION, PROPERTY 
AND OTHER ABSTRACTIONS 


Patents and real estate were used 
as illustrations of the information 
and property concepts described 
earlier. These illustrations were 
intended to show that ideas and 
perceptions bear directly on real 
world problems. 

Compounding of abstractions, 
such as information and property, 
can easily lead to a failure of reality 
—thatis, a separation of event and ex- 
planation. The body of law and juris- 
prudence, the models of social and 
behavioral sciences and the theories 
of history all contrive to separate our 
instincts and experiences of prop- 
erty from the abstractions about 
property.®9 In an information model 
of property, as with other models, the 
distance between property object 
and communicant is stretched. Wit- 
ness the progression from experi- 
ence to abstraction in real property: 

l. One walks upon his turf, 
touches it and defends it with a 
stick in hand. 

2. Gestures, then words, are used 
to assert possession against 
others. 

3. Markers are left in place to 
represent the owner, who is no 
longer present. : 

4. Markers are codified, described 
and deposited offsite. 

5. Individuals are lost in the 
abstraction of corporation or 
estate; value is represented by 
money; territory is represented 
by maps. 

6. The connections of all the 


39. Some of the reluctance to make major 
conceptual changes may be accounted for by 
differences in the methods of law and science. 
See, Walter Cook, “Scientific Method and the 
Law,” American Bar Journal 13 (1927), p. 303; 
Lee Loevinger, “Law and Science as Rival ' 
Systems,” Hastings Law Journal 19 
(November 1967). 


events of 1 to 5 are compiled; 
rules of regularity are derived; 
classes of behavior are for- 
malized. 

7. The rules of regularity and 
classes of behavior are com- 
piled and generalized under 
theories of law, theories of 
property and theories of infor- 
mation. 

8. Finally, higher levels of ab- 
straction are aided and abetted 
with machines. Man’s mind is 
extended beyond self-recov- 
ery. Original property events 
are no longer needed, even as 
data. Theory has created its 
own reality, and physical 
events are completely sepa- 
rated from theory. 

The burden of this essay is not to 
express the philosophic limits of 
reality. However, we should recog- 
nize that a heavy load of legal 
baggage is carried into explanations 
of property. This baggage consists of 
traditional concepts, conventional 
procedures and solemn language. 
When the property system operates 
with less than happy results, the 
participants often accept the conse- 
quences with helplessness and dis- 
may, because they cannot relate 
experience to the symbols on which 
they are impaled. The idea that 
property is information is not itselfa 
reform; however, it is a way of 
thinking which can suggest reform. 

Abstractions, such as “property is 
information,” serve two purposes: 
(1) they provide a basis for solving 
some practical problem, such as how 
to improve patent office procedures 
and how to develop land records 
systems in county offices, as dis- 
cussed above; or (2) they enable a 
better understanding of what Lass- 
well and McDougal*® called “con- 


40. Harold Lasswell and M. McDougal, 
“Trends in the Theories about Law: Com- 
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stitutive processes” and their rela- 
tion to general issues, such as econ- 
omy, privacy and freedom—dis- 
cussed in the remaining sections. 


ECONOMY 


In the decade following George 
Stigler’s observation that the eco- 
nomics of information “occupies 
a slum dwelling in the town of 
economics,” the area of inquiry has 
been elevated to at least a comfort- 
able cottage in the suburbs of 
economics.4! Economists have used 
information concepts in analyses of 
market organization, pricing be- 
havior, capital markets and other 
problems.*2 Substantial contribu- 
tions have been made toward the 
understanding of the development 
and control of knowledge, for 
example, through patents.44 The 
principal concerns have been with 
the use of information in production 
and consumption and in growth and 
development. The literature has 
been confined almost entirely to 
property in information—that is, 
information as a form of property. 

Information is controlled and 
managed for gain despite the general 
agreement that it should be widely 
disseminated for the benefit of the 
economy. There is an economic 
argument for such devices as pat- 
ents. They convert ideas into prop- 


prehensiveness in Conceptions of Constitu- 
tive Process,” George Washington Law 
Review 41 (October 1972), p. 1. 

41. Stigler, “Economics of Information,” 
p. 61; and Hirschleifer, “Where Are We.” 

42. Kenneth Arrow, “Economic Welfare 
and the Allocation of Resources for Invention 
in the Rate and Direction of Inventive 
Activity: Economic and Social Factors,” in 
Economics of Information and Knowledge, 
ed. D. Lamberton (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books, 1971), p. 141. 

43. Marschak, “Economics of Inquiring.” 

44, Machlup, Review of Patent System. 
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erty and enable the innovator to 
capture part of the gain, thereby 
providing an incentive for invention. 
However, inventiveness is not the 
same as creativity. The patent 
system incentives probably favor 
inventions that are practical and 
quickly marketable. The creation of 
property in ideas may bring forth 
more inventions, but not necessarily 
better ones. 

By contrast, creation of property in 
a natural resource, such as land, 
cannot increase its aggregate supply; 
however, it may improve the alloca- 
tion of the resource. For example, 
benefits and costs are central to many 
proposals for environmental im- 
provement. 

Whether the economist considers 
information or land, his analytical 
refinements generally focus on the 
property object, not on property. 
Thus, the economics of information 
employs a relatively sophisticated 
notion of information*® and a rela- 
tively unsophisticated notion of 
property. The recent property litera- 
ture in economics treats appropria- 
bility and liability as though a 
property object and owner were 
related one to one. Property is 
modeled on fee simple absolute 
—that is, all rights in a given 
property object are held en bloc. 
This approach is an extension of the 
idea of property in information—or 
any other property object. Such an 
approach may be useful in solving an 
economic problem, but it does not 
add much to understanding the 
property system. 

Another approach, as introduced 
earlier, considers property as infor- 
mation. It focuses specifically on the 
structure and processes of the prop- 


45. Ibid., p. 10. - 

46. See, for example, Henri Theil, Eco- 
nomics and Information Theory (Chicago, 
Ill.: Rand McNally, 1967). 
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erty institution. Property can be 
thought of as an information system, 
and economic explanations can focus 
on the functioning of the property 
system, as such. For example, we 
would not simply say: in order to 
promote better management of oys- 
ter beds, create a property right in 
the beds. We would say we have a 
system now for communicating in- 
terests in oyster beds. How precisely 
would some specific alternative 
communicate interests and with 
what expected gains and costs? A 
measure might be the information 
transmitted—uncertainty reduced. 


PRIVACY 


The information requirements ofa 
complex, integrated society have 
combined with rapidly expanding 
computer capacity to create a con- 
cem about privacy.47 Privacy ap- 
pears to be of growing concern not 
only to the general public, but to 
scholars in law and the social 
sciences. Resistance to data banks, 
organized information agencies and 
even computers per se arises from a 
concern for privacy.*® 


47. The report of a Task Force on Privacy 
and Computers opened as follows: “Since the 
advent of the industrial age, and to a 
dramatically increasing extent in the more 
complex post-industrial period, information of 
all types has been used and is being used for 
planning, research, and operations by Gov- 
ernment, business, universities, and virtually 
all sectors of society . . . The capacity of 
computerized systems to provide information 
with unparalleled speed and efficiency will 
continue to develop in geometric progres- 
sion”; Canada, Department of Communica- 
tions and Justice, Report of Task Force on 
Privacy and Computers (1973), pp. 9-10. 

48. For recent discussion of privacy issues 
focused on the social security number as a 

. personal identifier, see, U.S., Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Records 
Computers and the Rights of Citizens: Report 
of the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on 
Automated Personal Data Systems (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1973). 
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Privacy is usually cast among 
personal rights issues, placing it 
outside the conventional ideas of 
property. The distinction between 
personal and property rights, how- 
ever, is generally rather weak. For 
many purposes, the distinction is not 
useful. Information about a person 
can as well be a property object as 
information about a machine, parcel 
of land or literary composition. 

Privacy may be viewed as contrary 
to the need for information. Informa- 
tion to serve, stimulate, amuse and 
enlighten society is a good. Privacy 
for security, freedom and develop- 
ment of a wholesome society is also 
a good. We must choose between 
these two goods. Legal and eco- 
nomic dimensions of the informa- 
tion-privacy dilemma created by 
analytical need and technical capa- 
bility more’ or less reduce to the 
benefits of an increase in organized 
information weighed against costs of 
reduced privacy. 

Information may be private, com- 
mon or public. Much personal in- 
formation may be private, because 
it can be appropriated by the person 
creating it. Common information 
about things or people cannot be 
appropriated and, if freely acces- 
sible, is a free good. Public informa- 
tion is available to the public, even if 
the receiver must pay for it. The 
privacy problem pertains largely to 
private information. 

Information may be private—ap- 
propriable by the person—simply 
because of great cost in obtaining 
it. For example, if computeriza- 
tion can lower the cost of informa- 
tion by searching several files and 
collating the results in a unique 
new relationship, the loss of privacy 
may be economic. If the informa- 
tion is costly, the value must be 


49. Noyes, Institution of Property, pp. 
345-348. 
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high to produce it; if the cost is 
low, the information becomes eco- 
nomic and privacy declines. If a 
society values privacy highly, the 
price of information must be 
artificially supported in relation to 
cost of collection. 

Information in public record may 
be private if it is scattered in many 
places; it may become public if it is 
assembled and displayed. The total 
landholdings of an individual can be 
buried in the public records of many 
county courthouses; when all this 
public information is assembled 
under one name, his privacy in this 
respect is lost. 

Information may be purely private 
because of secrecy—that is, it may 
never enter the common or public 
domain. Information on the private 
lives of notable public personalities 
may be extremely valuable. Thus, 
property in private information may 
be created because of secrecy or 
because of high cost of assembly. In 
either case, such information may be 
valuable and marketable. 

Liberated from cloudy concepts of 
inalienable human rights, privacy 
may be viewed as marketable prop- 
erty. The value of privacy may vary 
among persons. For some, privacy is 
dear; for others, its value is low or 
even negative. A practical way of 
solving the privacy problem might 
be to improve the market. Private 
information would be bought and 
sold as any other good. The cost of 
public information must be paid by 
the public or the individual. When a 
person supplies information to the 
Census, he is, in essence, paying 
lawful dues or taxes. When he fills 
out a voluntary questionnaire, he 
donates to a private enterprise or to 
the common or public weal. 

A simple marketing of private 
information does not solve the pri- 
vacy problem, however. As in real 

. property, the use and exchange of 
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information property by one person, 
may affect others. There are external 
effects oftransactions in information. 
For example, the sale of private 
information about one’s relations 
with others could enhance or depre- 
ciate the value of such private 
information held by them. There 
may be public effects of private 
marketing of information. Informa- 
tion on one’s television viewing time 
can be marketed and thus affect the 
programming available to the public. 

There is general awareness of the 
threats to privacy created by in- 
creased capacity for information 
processing. The concept of privacy 
will need refinement if working 
rules and procedures are to be 
formed for its, protection. For exam- 
ple, privacy can be treated as “notin- 
formation” — ~I—similar to a zero 
relationship.®° The sum of all infor- 
mation, I, and ~I, specifies the 
universe of information about person 
j. The ~L, not available through the 
information system, is the domain of 
person j’s privacy. In property terms, 
the right to privacy can be thought of 
as an immunity, a freedom from 
trespass. 

If privacy is to be protected in a 
world which has the technical ca- 
pacity to record and analyze every 
person’s move, workable definitions 
of, and specifications for, privacy 
must be developed for information 
systems. In lieu of a conceptual 
revolution in the property of infor- 
mation, some practical steps toward 
privacy in relation to large scale data 
banks would include: (1) the right of 
a person to access to a data bank for 


50. Shils refers to the zero relationships as 
“the absence of interaction or communication 
or perception within contexts in which such 
interaction, communication, or perception is 
practicable”; Edward Shils, “Privacy: Its 
Constitution and Vicissitudes,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems 31 (Spring 1966), p. 
281. 
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all information about him, coupled 
with legal action against inac- 
curacies; (2) encrypting require- 
ments to deter casual recovery of 
information; (3) public recording of 
all requests for information from 
public or private data banks; (4) 
multiple authorization and other 
checks against information release; 
and (5) legislation to prevent and 
correct information abuses. Privacy, 
like information, is not costless; 
although refinement of property in 
information can allow the market to 
solve some problems of privacy, the 
public interest will still call for some 
nonmarket solutions. 


FREEDOM 


The notions of freedom to and 
freedom from are rooted in the idea 
of choice and option, much as are 
some concepts of property. The right 
to use, exchange and hold a thing is 
an option, opportunity or freedom. 
The protection of property is an 
immunity or freedom from loss of 
options. Although freedom and 
property are not equivalent, the two 
ideas have been closely associated. 
Freedom has been related to prop- 
erty, both in terms of man-state 
relationships and in terms of indi- 
vidual behavior. g 

Freedom can be confused with 
property. if the options to a prop- 
erty holder are simply multiplied 
by the’ number of persons in a 
society. Apparently, the advocates of 
private property do make such 
calculations.5! Yet, property is a 
distributive institution. The freedom 
attending a secure option for one 
right holder may be a secure 
limitation on all nonright holders. 


51. For example, Frederick Hayek, Road to 
Serfdom (Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944); Gottfried Dietz, In Defense of 
Property (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1971). 
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The function of property is to 
‘distribute or assure options, hence, 
to reduce uncertainty. 

Only to the extent that property 
reduces uncertainty of expectations 
can it be considered productive or 
exparisive.®? As the Dovrings explain 
in The Optional Society, choices 
may be expanded for technological 
reasons, such as the availability of 
more goods and services. The exis- 
tence of more property objects, 
however, does not necessarily in- 
crease the total options available; 
choices will depend on who holds 
authority to make choices. Property 
may or may not change freedom of an 
individual or of a society. 

If freedom depends on options or 
choices, it is conditioned by infor- 
mation.54 Choices exist only when, 
they are known; furthermore, they 
become known directly through in- 
formation obtained by witnessing 
or sensing a thing or an event or 
indirectly through communication 
with other persons. Freedom is 
affected on both ends of the com- 
munication process—freedom to 
transmit and to receive—expressed, 
for example, as freedom of speech, 
press and assembly. 

Under Skinnerian®® assumptions, 
information is aconditioning process 
not dependent on choice. Freedom, 
in fact, is a` nonfunctional idea. 
Forces that impose on the individ- 
ual are to him either aversive or 


52. Commons, Legal Foundations, p. 22. 

53. Folke Dovring and K. Dovring, The 
Optional Society (Amsterdam: Martinous 
Neihoff, 1971). 

54. The implications for social science 
models and economic and political decision- 
making are discussed by Martin Shubik in 
“Information, Rationality and Free Choice,” 
Daedalus, A Future Democratic Society 96 
(1967), p. 771; reprinted in Economics of 
Information and Knowledge, ed. D. Lamber- 
ton (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1971), p. 
357. 

55. B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1971). 
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nonaversive information., Such in- 
formation, in turn, affects behavior. 
The behaviorists, modeling on ani- 
mals, make more of direct force—for 
example, physical injury—and less 
of pure information control, but the 
principle is the same. Property as 
information is quite compatible with 
the behaviorist model of man. The 
thou-shalt, thou-shalt-not messages 
of property condition the behavior of 
both owner and nonowner. Property 
patterns become reinforced over 
time through rituals of use, exchange 
and claim. The system becomes 
highly complex, learning becomes 
involved and specialists appear. 
Primitive possessory behavior dis- 
appears in favor of complicated 
symbol manipulation. The ultimate 
results on the players may be no less 
triumphant or disastrous than the 
primitive game, but the rules, plays 
and skills are decidedly different. 
If freedom plays no role in the 
concept of property as information, 
in what sense might the freedom 
idea be useful? Reference to privacy 
might be the best-way to incorporate 
freedom into property and informa- 
tion. There is only one privacy—the 
free mind. Therefore, privacy de- 
pends on education, and education is 
_a product of information. All infor- 
mation, to the extent that it invades 
consciousness, is potentially an in- 
vasion of privacy. It can be consid- 
ered an invasion of privacy, how- 
ever, only if it is accepted without 
evaluation. If information enters 
consciousness without passing the 
gate of discretion and assent, there is 
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trespass. If information is accepted 
through the gate of discretion, there 
is no trespass. The only real choices 
man makes are among items of 
information, but information avail- 
ability is not enough; it must be 
approved, passed and accepted. 
Freedom, in the words of John F. A. 
Taylor, is in the capacity for assent: 


The freedom of man, such freedom as he 
has, can reside, as the Stoic perceived, 
only in his unlimited capacity of assent, 
in his capacity to commit himself to ends 
and to withhold his commitment from 
them. He, not nature, is the partisan, the 
taker of sides, and nature shall appear 
morally insensate only to him who seeks 
what nature is not qualified to give. 
Man’s distinctive freedom—what distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the animal 
creation—belongs to him in his inde- 
pendent role as fashioner of his own 
ends.56 


If information does pass through the 
gate of evaluation, it becomes a 
quality of the mind to be used, in 
turn, for growth and extension— 
toward a direction of freedom. 
Conversely, information that is 
withheld may also affect the free 
mind. Between a deprivation of in- 
formation and invasion of privacy— 
as in drought and flood—there may 
be little choice. Property in informa- 
tion connotes a control of informa- 
tion antithetical to freedom. The 
price of freedom is the cost of search 
for information and its intent— 


knowledge. 


56. Taylor, Masks of Society, p. 133. 
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Social Forecasting 
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ABSTRACT: The forecasting of social futures has to contend 
with emergent novelty, as one phase in development is 
replaced by another and as social processes of diverse nature 
first come to interact. To this problem of emergent novelty the 
social forecaster must add the difficulties which arise because: 
(1) the social systems are much more complex than the aspects 
studied by the separate social sciences and (2) the sharing of 
parts between different subsystems is so great that their 
subordination to newly emerging processes can be very 
difficult to detect. At least three strategies have evolved to 
cope with these difficulties. Two have proven of limited value. 
All fall short of the kind of methodology which can be 
identified as necessary. 
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VEN if we agree about what 

ought to be done by way of 
planning, we are no further ad- 
vanced with respect to knowing how 
to detect social developments sev- 
eral decades ahead or knowing what 
developments we should actually 
plan for. We need to examine some of 
the concepts and methods which 
mighthelp us to determine the shape 
of the future. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
FUTUROLOGY 


A prediction of the future can 
always be challenged by the argu- 
ment that we can only know what 
we have experienced or are ex- 
periencing-—that is, the future does 
not yet exist and, hence, cannot 
be experienced, cannot be known. 
This scepticism reduces itself to the 
position that we can know only what 
is presently experienced, because 
the past is also nonexistent and we 
have no way of experiencing and, 
hence, knowing whether what we 
think was experienced was actually 
experienced. These objections can- 
not be allowed to rest there. To be 
consistent one has to define the 
present. If one insists that past and 
future do not exist and, hence, 
cannot be known, then the present 
becomes the split second of im- 
mediate experience and knowledge; 
knowers and knowables disappear. 

This attitude to prediction is no 
more useful to understanding what 
we actually do than is the other 
Laplacean extreme which suggests 
that the past and future are com- 
pletely given in the present array of 
matter and energy. Our own experi- 
ence of successful and unsuccessful 
prediction is a far better guide to 
what we might be able to achieve in 
trying to assess the future require- 
ments for the social sciences. Grant- 
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ing the compelling point that we 
cannot experience that which does 
not exist, we are still prepared to 
agree that we know something 
scientifically if we know we could, 
given present conditions, create the 
relevant experiences—by experi- 
ment, test or observation. This copes 
not only with why we believe that 
we know something of the past, but 
also with why we believe we know 
something about the future. For 
example, we can experimentally 
demonstrate that exposure to present 
conditions will lead to a particular 
set of events at some point in the 
future. At a trivial level we can say 
that, given the numbers taking up 
sunbathing today, there will proba- 
bly be many more with sunburn 
tomorrow. 

These latter considerations give us 
good reason for rejecting a sceptical 
viewpoint about prediction and 
accepting the question, more usually 
asked by Everyman, “how do you 
know that?”—allowing that only 
under some special circumstances 
will he ask “how can you know 
that?” However, we have in our 
reposte implicitly redefined the 
notion of present. The present 
within which we can potentially 
carry out a confirmatory experiment 
or collect the ingredients of sunburn 
is not the immediate conscious 
present of the sceptic. Is this simply 
a sleight of hand or are there other 
grounds for redefining the notion of 
present, apart from the fact that the 
immediate present is an impossible, 
useless concept? 

This problem was brought to a 
head in psychology with Lewin’s 
concept of contemporaneous causa- 
tion as applied to the life space of an 
individual. Lewin,! and subse- 


1. K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Person- 
ality (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 
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quently Chein,? suggested that just 
as much of the present is organized 
into spatial gestalten, so the present 
is embedded in “overlapping tem- 
poral gestalten.” 


Temporal gestalten 


The experience, of a melody 
presupposes experience of a tem- 
poral gestalten. A sneeze can be part 
of the present, but so is middle-age 
part of the present of a middle-aged 
person and the 1970s part of the 
present of a railway organization. 
Any person or group is at any instant 
in many presents, each correspond- 
ing to what is a phase of the temporal 
gestalten in which he or it is 
embedded. In dealing with living 
systems—whether species, popula- 
tion groups or individuals—we have 
been led to the viewpoint that there 
are laws corresponding to the whole 
course of a living process. This 
is so because we have identified in 
these processes parts which coexist 
throughout the duration of the 
process and, in their mutual.interac- 
tion and interdependence, generate 
the causal relations characteristic of 
that process. 

Certain, not all, of the characteris- 
tics of events arising within a process 
or the emergence of phases of a 
process will be determined and, 
hence, can be predicted by the laws 
governing that process. However, by 
the same reasoning, the phases will 
possess certain characteristics of 
their own—hence, laws of their 
own—arising from the mutual de- 
termination of their subparts. These 
characteristics will not be deter- 
mined by the characteristics of the 
preceding phases unless these arise 


2, I. Chein, “The Genetic Factor in a 
Historical Psychology,” Journal of General 
Psychology 26 (1948), pp. 151-172. 


‘and present events as 
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from laws of the total process and 
except in so far as the preceding 
phases determine the starting point 
of the phase in question. 

Sommerhoff? has stated these 
propositions in a more rigorous and 
exact way in his concepts of long, 
medium and short term directive 
correlations—corresponding to 
phylogenetic, adaptive learning and 
behavioral responses—and of the 
hierarchies which can arise between 
them. For our purposes, it is enough 
to note that it is consistent with the 
principle of contemporaneous causa- 
tion to regard certain types of past 
causally 
related to, and predictive of, events 
which have yet to occur or to be 
experienced. These are the events 
which arise in the course of the 
process and which are mutually 
determined by the laws governing 
that process. In psychology, for 
example, the facts of maturation and 
leaming are of this type. The 
prerequisite for prediction is a 
knowledge of the developmental 
laws. In the absence of this knowl- 
edge even the meaning of the im- 
mediately present facts cannot be 
understood: the gaining of this 
understanding through knowledge 
of every immediately present fact 
can even be regarded as theoreti- 
cally impossible. This is the problem 
of Laplace’s super-mathematician 
and the illusion of some super-com- 
puter schemes for integrated data 
systems. In addition to a knowledge 
of the laws governing different 
classes of living processes, we need 
a knowledge of earlier facts if we are 
to know how those laws are operat- 
ing in a specific individual process 
and what the effects on later phases 
are going to be. 


3. G. Sommerhoff, Analytical Biology 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1950). 
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Overlapping temporal gestalten 


So far, I have considered only the 
case of a single process—temporal 
gestalt, system or directive correla- 
tion—and its parts and have im- 
plied that the whole burden of 
causation is within a process. This is, 
of course, a travesty of reality. Many 
of the phenomena we observe arise 
from the interaction of processes that 
we are unable to treat as if they were 
parts of a more inclusive process. 
When such independent processes 
overlap, a new process emerges and 
a class of events is generated which 
has no history prior to that at the 
beginning of the interaction. There 
are clearly degrees of independence. 
The interpersonal life which will 
emerge in the marriage of aman and 
a woman from the same culture is 
probably more predictable than that 
which would emerge if they came 
from different cultures. In any case, 
these hybrid processes seem to en- 
tail a special degree of unpredict- 
ability. The sufficient conditions for 
these newly emerged classes of 
events cannot be found in the prior 
history of the individual processes. 

The main suggestions about the 
theoretical possibilities and limits 
for prediction can be spelled out 
more clearly with reference to sim- 
ple diagrams. Throughout, I will be 
concerned with predicting the future 
of concrete individual processes 
—for example, that of the United 
Kingdom or of John Smith. I will not 
be considering how one builds up 
predictive knowledge for a class of 
repeated or repeatable processes, 
nor will I consider forecasting tech- 
niques for processes which display 
only quantitative change. 

Let us assume that figures A, Band 
C in figure 1 represent the scope and 
temporal extension of three living 
processes—which could, for in- 
stance, be ecological, social or 
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FIGURE 1 


psychological. Let te represent the 
present and t——, t—, t+ and t++ 
represent past and future points in 
time. 


Four factors influencing the 
predictability of temporal 
gestalten 


(1) Familiarity: in the situation 
represented in figure 1, we would 
expect to be able to predict the state 
of A at t+ better than we could B at 
t+—provided, ofcourse, that A and B 
are the same kinds of system. The 
general principle is simply that for 
any system there is a minimum 
number of its component positions 
that have to be filled by parts before 
the system is recognizable. In prac- 
tice, we do find that the more of its 
course a system has run, the easier it 
is to understand. On the same 
grounds we would regard C as 
unpredictable at to. 

(2) Phase distance: figure 2 repre- 
sents a situation in which a and b are 
phases of A. While some prediction 
about the future part of a is 
theoretically possible, there is no 
basis for predicting the specific 
characteristics of phase b. Beyond 
phase a one could only make 
predictions of the kind discussed 
with reference to figure 1—that is, 
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FIGURE 2 


predictions about the more general 
- features of system A. 

(3) Inclusiveness: figure 3 repre- 
sents a situation in which A and Bare 
coextensive in time, but in which B 
is a part process of A. One would 
expect that predictions about A 
would be theoretically easier than 
predictions about B taken alone. The 
basis for this expectation is the 
general property of part-whole rela- 
tions. A sets some of the parameters 





FIGURE 3 


of B; hence, whatever one knows 
of the values likely to be taken by B, 
one knows more if one knows how 
these parameters might change. The 
future of B is dependent upon the 
future of A in a way that A is not 
dependent upon B. Atthe same time, 
predictions about A will be less 
specific than could be predictions 
about B. 

(4) Emergent overlap: in figure 4 
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we have two processes which are 
presumed to interact after some 
point t+ in the future. If A and B 
survive the interaction, some of their 
system properties may predictably 
survive. What seems unpredictable 
are the processes set up by the 
interaction and the changes occur- 
ring in A and B if they become 
directively correlated to form a 
larger inclusive system. 





FIGURE 4 


It would be too much to expect that 
the above mentioned situations con- 
stitute a complete set or that the 
interpretations are all equally defen- 
sible. It will be sufficient to make 
the point that there are genuine 
theoretical questions involved in 
predicting the future—as distinct 
from methodological ones—and to 
explicate the assumptions used. 
These assumptions guide the search 
for appropriate methodologies and 
the strategy for identifying future 
changes. 


FORECASTING SOCIAL FUTURES AS 
A PROBLEM IN REDUCTION 
OF COMPLEXITY 


Identifying the system and 
its generating function 


Given a conceptual model of over- 
lapping temporal gestalten—proc- 
esses, systems or directive correla- 
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tions—the general methodological 
problem is clear: to identify the con- 
structive principle—ends or focal 
condition—which characterizes the 
system or subsystem whose de- 
velopment we are trying to predict..A 
good methodology will be one which 
enables us to predict earlier. 

There are two aspects to this 
methodological problem. The first is 
to identify the system in terms of its 
components and the dimensions in 
which they are arranged. This is not 
simply a matter of counting off those 
things which display a sufficient 
degree of interdependence to war- 
rant being treated as a system. Most 
systems, particularly in their early 
stages, are incomplete—open gestal- 
ten—and, hence, system identifica- 
tion can only be considered ade- 
quate if one can enumerate not 
only the present members and their 
relations, but—from these—also the 
unfilled positions in the system and 
the strains they create. The no- 
tion of incompleteness is implied in 
statements of the sort that political 
system X or person Y is immature. 

Under this aspect we can classify 
seven of the twelve modes of 
prediction which Bell‘ identified as 
“structural constraints” and “requi- 
sites,” and “operational systems” 
` and “codes.” These identify major 
system characteristics and lead to 
predictions of persistence or decay. 
Also, here is the mode of predicting 
from the overriding problem—that 
is, the goal of the system—the prime 
mover—the basic starting condi- 
tions—and phase theories—identi- 
fying a temporal hierarchy of goals 
and starting conditions. 

The second problem is to identify 
the characteristic generating func- 


4. D. Bell, “Twelve Modes of Prediction,” 
in Penguin Survey of the Social Sciences, 
ed. J. Gould (London: Penguin Books, 1965). 
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tions (c.g.f.) of the system. The 
underlying notion here is that, 
insofar as a system generates its 
successive phases, it will exhibit 
some temporal series of behavior 
which, if quantified, could be rep- 
resented by a mathematical series. 
Such a mathematical series has the 
property that its cg.f. can be 
identified from a finite part of the 
series—even if the series is infinite 
—and, given the c.g.f, one can 
predict from any starting point the 
subsequent members of the series. 

These two aspects of the problem 
are not always explicitly dealt with 
in published models of prediction. 
In the mode that Bell calls social 
physics, we have had many attempts 
to postulate the characteristic 
generating functions ‘of identifiable 
systems: Marx’s concept of. the 
relations to the means of production 
provides a classical instance. How- 
ever, in the mode of trends and ` 
forecasts, we typically find that the 
models deal with aspects—for ex- 
ample, economic or political—of a 
system without explicitly relating 
these aspects to the behavior of the 
total system. By taking into account 
more aspects, as in the recent United 
States government attempts to move 
from national income accounting to 
social accounting, these models may 
move closer to predicting total sys- 
tem behavior. This is particularly 
likely if, as in the quoted case, the 
selection of new aspects to measure 
is guided by explicit analysis of the 
system. 

The remaining two of Bell’s 
modes of prediction concern neither 
identification of system components 
and dimensions nor their charac- 
teristic generating functions. They 
are techniques which could be used 
to enrichen or test any of the other 
ten modes. Thus, construction of 
“scenarios of alternative futures” is ` 
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explicitly. concerned with identify- 
ing the range of end-states which 
may occur and, hence, may be 
chosen as desirable. It is not 
concerned with identifying the cur- 
rent conditions which might render 
‘some futures more probable than 
others. “Decision theory” has some 
potentiality for determining the 
relative “rationality” for a system of 
the different courses of action which 


might be predicated by any of the ten’ 


modes of prediction classified above. 


Two difficulties in 
complexity reduction 


Bell’s concern was with modes of 
predicting future states of large 
complex social systems; this is also 
our concern. Thus, it is relevant to 
discuss several special difficulties 
arising from the study of these 
systems: 


(1) their complexity is greater 
than that which we have so far 
learned to cope with in our 
separate social sciences; 

the sharing of parts between 
different subsystems is so 
great that their subordination 
to newly emerging processes 
can be difficult to detect—that 
is, the parts appear to be still 
functioning as parts of the 
established familiar systems, 
although perhaps a little more 
erratically. 


(2) 


The rest of this essay will be 
focussed on possible solutions to the 
first difficulty. 

It seems to me that the Dod 
sciences cannot hope to cope with 
the complexities of large, complex 
social systems unless they take as 
their unit of analysis something 
larger than, and inclusive of, these 
systems. Specifically, the unit must 
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include the system and its im- 
mediately relevant environment. 

Lewin and Ashby® both offered 
general solutions to the problem of 
representing high orders of system 
complexity. Both took the system- 
environment as their unit of study; 
both recognized that reduction 
should be to those features which 
were genotypical—that is, the 
characteristic generating functions. 
These, hopefully, would emerge 
from use of topology or application of 
stability theory to differential equa- 
tions. In developing their general 
solutions, both found it difficult to 
avoid reduction of their unit of study 
to just another large complex sys- 
tem. Lewin’s psychological system 
tended to become encapsulated 
within the “psychological life 
space.” Ashby’s system tended to 
become merely a part of a more 
comprehensive system; hence, he 
was back with part-whole relations, 
not open systems. 

That their efforts. proved to: be 
premature should not blind us to the 
daring nature of their proposed 
solution and its essential correct- 
ness. To reduce the complexity of 
our systems models they proposed to 
add in the even greater complexity of 
the environment, with the further 
complication that the two sets of 
processes tend to demand incom- 
mensurate models drawn from many 
different disciplines. 

What makes sense of this appar- 
ently foolhardy approach is the fact 
that, if reduction is not to yield a 
misleading caricature of a system’s 
future, it must be a reduction to 
genotypical characteristics. In living 
systems the most fundamental 


-genotypical characteristics are the 


5. K. Lewin, Topological Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 

6. W. R. Ashby, Introduction to Cybernet- 
ics (London: Chapman and Hall, 1956). 
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system-environment relations which 
determine survival—that is, con- 
tinued living and reproduction. In 
populations of living systems capa- 
ble of active adaptation each system 
is part of the environment of the 
others and, together, they constitute 
a social field. As one actively adapt- 
ing system A becomes sensitive to 
the potentially critical part that an- 
other can play in a given setting, so it 
becomes sensitive to how B might 
have acted in earlier settings to 
create the conditions with which itis 
now faced; how B might act in later 
settings to undo or build on what A 
now does; how some other system, 
C, might act if A’s relation with B 
takes a certain course. The multiple 
short and medium term directive 
correlations which thus emerge 
constitute an extended field of di- 
rective correlations—a social field. 
Such social fields have properties 
that persist in the absence ofany one 
of their constituent systems and, at 
the same time, determine critical 
conditions for adaptation and survi- 
val of these systems. The social field 
includes less than the total environ- 


ment of a system; however, as a first 


approximation, it offers more hope of 
advancing the program of Lewin 
and Ashby. Subsequent approxima- 
tions would probably seek to relate 
the social field to the biological and 
physical environment—for example, 
in seeking to make predictions with 
respect to population growth, re- 
source utilization and pollution. 
However, even for these successive 
approximations the same methodo- 
logical point is relevant. Prediction 
of the future states of human popu- 
lations requires that the unit of 


analysis includes the social field and - 


that reduction should still retain at 


least the fundamental dimensions of. 


the relation between the two. 
If we take this social field as a 
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special kind of superordinate sys- 
tem, then there are two questions 
which should guide the search for 
complexity reduction in a complex 
social system: (1) what are the 
system-environment relations which 
typically determine survival in this 
social field; (2) what are the system 
tendencies toward generating such 
relations? These questions will 
eventually need to be jointly an- 
swered. Attempts have been made to, 
give a joint answer. Emery and Trist” 
proposed an evolutionary schema for 
social fields such that if the present 
state of a field could be identified 
other. phase characteristics could be 
expected to emerge. However, the 
basic work has gone into three 
general approaches to answering the 
second question: values as indi- 
cators of system tendencies; starting 
conditions as indicators; analysis 
based on the leading part. 


Values and starting points as 
indicators of system tendencies 


The demands for survival in a 
particular environment should place 
value on certain kinds of preparatory 
behavior at the expense of others; 
changes in the conditions of survival 
should induce changes in these 
values or goals. The direct study of 
what is valued should therefore 
enrich the predictions which could 
be made from study of survival 
conditions, alone. Several specific 
methodologies have been suggested 
for studying values. 


7. F.E. Emery and E. L. Trist, “The Causal 
Texture of Organizational Environments,” 
Human Relations 18 (1965), pp. 21-32. See, 
also, R. M. May, “Will a Large Complex 
System Be Stable?” Nature 238 (1972), pp. 
413-414; M. R. Gardner and W. R. Ashby, 
“Connectance of Large Dynamic (Cyber- 
netic) Systems: Critical Values For Stability,” ` 
Nature 228 (1970), p. 784. 
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Churchman and Ackoff® have ar- 
gued that, where we have a reason to 
believe that something, X, is a value 
` for a social system, we can test this 
belief by seeing whether there has 
been, over an appropriately long 
period of time: (a) a tendency to 
increase the efficiency of the means 
for pursuing X; (b) a tendency to 
greater use of the more efficient 
means; (c) an increased conscious 
desire to achieve X. Conditions (a) 
and (b) could be otherwise formu- 
lated as an increase in the range and 
degree of the directive correlation 
having X as a goal; (c) is a necessary 
condition because both (a) and (b) 
could be manifested by a process 
arising from the accidental overlap of 
two temporal gestalten—as in figure 
4. In case of warfare we can certainly 
see an increase in the efficiency of 
weapons and a marked tendency for 
their usage to spread, even among 
warring Congo tribesmen. The ab- 
sence of condition (c) gives some 
grounds for doubting whether the 
wholesale murder of others is a basic 
social value. If (a), (b) and (c) are all 
present, as in pursuit of health in 
modern human society, we have 
very good reason for believing that it 
is a value for that society. By the 
same criteria, it is doubtful that 
speed of travel is a valued end-state. 

As a methodology, the Church- 
man-Ackoff proposal seems a par- 
ticularly promising start. The most 
desirable elaboration of this method 
is probably that which will help 
order the relation between values. 
For example, for what values are 
people prepared to sacrifice most? 
One can readily envisage how this 
method might help one predict 
the longer term shifts in value 


8. C. W. Churchman and R. L. Ackoff, “The 
Democratization of Philosophy,” Science and 
Society 13 (1949), pp. 327-339. 
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which plague the trend-and-forecast 
people. 

A more popular methodological 
approach to the same problem is 
provided by the combination of 
sample surveys and value tests.® 
This is essentially limited to part (c) 
of the Churchman-Ackoff model. 
Hence, for use as a basis for 
prediction, this approach presup- 
poses some evidence about (a) and 
(b), Without the latter, one cannot be 
sure whether the support for a value 
is, over the long run, declining, 
stabilizing or growing. A growing 
conscious desire for religion or law 
and order might, for instance, reflect 
concern over the decline in religious 
institutions or respect for laws. 

The second methodological ap- 
proach to complexity at this level of 
generality is that of identifying the 
starting conditions, arising from past 
adaptive responses, which act as a 
constraining and guiding influence 
on subsequent preparative behavior. 
This has appeared to be the really 
scientific approach during those 
past generations when the value- 
oriented actions of men so fre- 
quently produced unanticipated and 
undesirable consequences—for ex- 
ample, World War I and Vietnam. 
One marked attraction has been the 
appearance of a social system in 
which the vast complexity of past 
individual contributions has been 
congealed and crystallized into a 
much fewer number of formal or- 
ganizations. This is particularly clear 
in the economic field. The state of 
these organizations at any one time 
seems to be a firm basis for what will 
subsequently emerge. Combined 
with a variant of the first method- 
analysis of the values pursued by 


9. H. Cantril, The Patterns of Human 
Concern (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1965). 
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organizations, it seems particularly 
attractive. However, the individual 
orientations left out of this organiza- 
tional approach may well nullify this 
attempt to reduce complexity. De- 
velopments such‘as those of Nazi 
Germany suggest that these residual 
nonorganized behaviors are an im- 
portant condition for what will 
emerge in a society.?° 
at are seen as the sheer 
aggregates of individuals who con- 
stitute the members of organizations, 
institutions and societies are in no 
way like aggregations of nonin- 
teracting pebbles. If they have any 
history of living and reproducing 
while in communication with each 
other, they will be the living parts of 
a social field of directive correla- 
tions. Attention of observers will 
usually be captured by the socially 
defined roles of politicians, bishops, 
professionals, administrators and the 
other organized centers of power, 
but the aggregates constitute, at all 
times, the third and basic dimension 
_ of social life. When convulsed by 
ground waves of change, as in 
Hungary during 1956, in China 
during the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-1968 and in the United States 
ghettoes and campuses during 


1967-1968, these aggregates may be’ 


the dominant and most obvious 
dimension. 

This point should be taken a little 
further as it undermines any 
scientific validity which mightattach 
to a forecasting method that pro- 
ceeds simply from identifying the 
starting conditions, including cur- 
rent stable rates of growth. Social 
organizations and social roles are 
- differentiated out of the social field 
carried by the aggregates. They are 


10. See, H. Cantril, The Psychology of 
Social Movements (New York: Wiley, 1941); 
E. Fromm, Escape from Freedom (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950). 
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stable only insofar as their demon- 
strated purposes: are related by 
public values to the emotional states 
of the aggregates. Study of what is 
valued would thus seem to subsume 
this method. ; 

Both the study of values and of 
starting conditions appear in prac- 
tice to achieve less than the nec- 
essary reduction in: complexity. 
Almond’s 1960 model, for instance, 
would require repeated sampling of 
several hundred subsamples of 
organizations.11 Similarly, the range 
of values which can conceivably be 
supported in a human population is 
excessively large. 


Analysis based on the leading part 


This brings us to suggest that there 
is a methodology imtermediate in 
generality between the Lewin- 
Ashby model and the two just 
discussed. The intermediate one 
concerns the notion of the leading 
part. In this case the reduction is not, 
as it were, a reduction across the 
board to pick out a key element 
present in all of the parts. Selecting 
the leading part seeks to reduce the 
total complexity by ignoring a great 
deal of the specific characteristics of 
all but one part. At its extremes we 
have the reduction to a figure-ground 
relation in which the leading part is 
considered in relation to all the other 
parts taken together as its ground 
—thatis, as the internal environment 
of the total system. Throughout this 
range of possibilities the method is 
basically that of establishing which 
part it is whose goals tend to be 
subserved by the goals of the other 
parts or whose goal achievements 
at t tend to determine the goal 
achievement of all the parts at t+. 


11. G. Almond, and J. Coleman, eds., The 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960). 
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Practical use of the methods of 
value study or structural analysis 
usually involves an implicit assump- 
tion about what is the leading 
part—for example, McClelland’s 
1961 study of achievement-values as 
a driving force in modern history!” 
and the Marxist mode of produc- 
tion theory. The values of the elite 
or the character of a central or- 
ganization—or set of like organi- 
zations—can readily form the basis 
for predictions about the future. 
There would be a better basis for 
prediction if the. intermediate step 
of selecting the leading part has 
an explicit methodological basis. 
One expected windfall from asking 
“what part acts as the leading part?” 
is that major phase changes might be 
identified. Most studies of develop- 
mental phases in individuals or 
societies seem to identify a change in 
phase with a change in the leading 
part. 

These suggested methodologies 
do not add up to an established 
discipline for study of the large, 
complex, so-called socio-economic- 
technological systems. They do in- 
dicate that this order of complexity is 
not an insurmountable barrier and 
that some progress has already been 
made. 


THE PROBLEM OF DETECTING 
EMERGING PROCESSES 


Concealment and parasitism 


The second major difficulty in 
predicting the future states of large 
complex social systems—that of 
early identification of emergent 
processes—poses far more perplex- 


` ing methodological problems. How- 


ever, if social life is properly 


12. D. C. McClelland, The Achieving 
Society (Princeton, N.J.: D. van Nostrand, 
1961). 
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characterized in terms of overlap- 
ping temporal gestalten, then many 
of those processes that will be 
critical in the future are already in 
existence in the present. If this were 
not the case, it would be difficult to 
see how such processes could 
quickly enough muster the potency 
to be critical in the next thirty years. 
Thus, for instance, the conditions for 
World War I were laid before the end 
of the nineteenth century and were 
correctly perceived around 1900 by 
such oddly gifted men as Frederick 
Engéls and the Polish banker, 
Bloch.38 

An obvious question must be 
asked at this point: is this not the 
same class of evidence that is the 
basis for extrapolative prediction? 
Such evidence does include some 
evidence of this class, but its most 


‘important additional inclusion is of 


processes that are not recognized for 
what they are. The early stages of a 
sycamore or a cancer are not obvi- 
ously very different from a host of 
other things whose potential spatio- 
temporal span is very much less; so it 
is with many processes in social life. 

One suspects that the important 
social processes typically emerge in 
this manner: they start small; they 
grow; and only then do people 
realize that their world has changed 
and that this process exists with 
characteristics of its own. Granted 


. that they are genuine emergent 


processes—otherwise, why worry 
about futurology—then we must 
accept real limitations upon what we . 
can predict, and we must also accept 
that we have to live for some time 
with the future before we recognize 
it as such. 

Yet, it is not simply foolhardy to 
think that we may enable ourselves 


13. L. Hart, The Strategy ‘of Indirect 


Approach (London: Faber and Faber, 1941), 
p. 26. 
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to recognize the future more readily 
in its embryonic form. There are 
almost certainly some regularities 
about these emergent phases. Social 
processes which in their maturity are 
going to consume significant por- 
tions of men’s energies are almost 
bound to have a lusty growth. They 
do not, by definition, command 
human resources at their infancy. 
Hence, their energy requirements 
must be met parasitically—that is, 
they must in this phase appear to be 
something else. This is the major 
reason that the key emergents are 
typically unrecognized for what they 
are while other less demanding 
novel processes are quickly seen. A 
social process which passes for what 
it is not should theoretically be 
distinguishable both in its energy 
and informational aspects. Because 
it is a growing process, its energy 
requirements will be substantially 
greater, relative to what it appears to 


do, than the energy requirements of 


the maturer process which it apes. 
Because it is not what it appears to 
be, the process will stretch or distort 
the meanings and usage of the 
vocabulary which it has appro- 
priated. The energy requirements 
may be difficult to detect not only 
because we lack scales for many of 
the forms of psychic and social 
energy, but also because a new 
process may, in fact, be able to do not 
only as much as it claims—for 
example, television, to amuse—but 
to do it so much more easily as to be 
able also to meet its own special 
growth requirements, The aberra- 
tions of linguistic usage are, on the 
other hand, there to see. 

In trying to go further along these 
lines, I will try first to explain why 
there are probably significant, al- 
though undetectable, processes 
operating in the present. The expla- 
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nation, itself, suggests some meth- 
odologies which might aid early 
detection. For reasons of continuity I 
will discuss these methodologies 
before tackling the logically prior 
question of whether there is any 
particular reason for trying to 
achieve early detection. 


Shared parts 


Complex social systems, as does 
the human body, rely a great deal on 
the sharing of parts. Justas the mouth 
is shared by the subsystems for 
breathing, eating and speaking, so 
individuals and organizations act as 
parts for a multiplicity of social 
systems. Just as there are physiologi- 
cal switching mechanisms to prevent 
us from choking too often over our 
food, so there are social mechanisms 
to prevent us from having too many 
Charlie Chaplins dashing out of 
factories to tighten up buttons on 
women’s dresses. I think that it is 
this sharing of parts which enables 
social processes to grow for quite 
long periods without detection. If 
they could grow only by subordinat- 
ing parts entirely to themselves, then 
they would be readily detectable. 
However, if their parts continue to 
play traditional roles in the exist- 
ing familiar systems, then detection 
becomes difficult indeed. The ex- 
amples which come to mind most 
readily are the pathological ones of 
cancer and incipient psychoses. 
Perhaps this is because we strive so 
hard to detect them. In any case, 
healthy changes in physical matura- 
tion, personality growth and social 
growth typically follow the same 
course. Once we are confronted with 
a new fully fledged system, we find 
that we can usually trace its roots 
well back into a past in which it was 
unrecognized for what it was. 


a 
*, 
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Phases in the state of 
competing systems 


If, in fact, most—or even some 
—important social processes are 
not detected for this reason, meth- 
odological approaches are sug- 
gested. Despite the redundancy of 
functions the parts tend to have with 
respect to the roles they play in any 
one subsystem, one must expect 
some interference in the existing 
systems as a new one grows. Angyal, 
from his analysis of competing 
psychological systems within an 
individual, has suggested a general 
classification which can serve as a 
basis for analyzing social systems.14 
This is as follows. 

(1) When the emerging system is 
relatively very weak, it will tend to 
manifest itself only in the parasitical 
effects it has on the energies of the 
host system—that is, in symptoms of 


` debility. The host systems will find 


it increasingly difficult to mobilize 
energy—people—for their functions 
and there will be a slowing down of 
their responsiveness to new de- 
mands. The balance of forces may 
oscillate so that these symptoms 
occur in waves and make the 
functioning of the existing social 
systems less predictable. 

At any given time, a social system 
experiences a fair amount of uncon- 
trolled variance—error—in its opera- 
tions. The reasons for an increase in 
this variance—of the kind being 
discussed now—will typically be 
sought within the system, itself; 
measures may be taken to tighten up 
the system’s integration. The unpre- 
dictable oscillatory effects are likely 
to encourage a wave of experimenta- 
tion with new modes of system 


14. A. Angyal, Neurosis and Treatment 
(New York: Wiley, 1966). 


functioning. All these symptoms 
have behavioral manifestations, 
hence, are open to study. The 
methodological strategy of opera- 
tional research is that of proceeding 
via analysis of the variance of 
systems, and this would seem par- 
ticularly appropriate here. 

(2) When the emerging system is 
stronger, but still not strong enough 
to displace the existing system, we 
can expect to see symptoms of 
intrusion. Social phenomena break 
through, as in the case of the ghetto 
and student riots of 1967—1968; 
clearly, these breaks are not simply 
errors in the functioning of the 
existing systems. At the same time, 
because of the relative weakness of 
the emerging social systems, they 
will usually only break through 
because they have short-circuited or 
distorted the functioning of the 
existing systems. Their appearance 
will not obviously reveal the shape 
of the emerging system. However, if 
we are aware of the possibility that 
these phenomena can arise from 
emerging systems, it should not be 
beyond our ingenuity to develop 
appropriate analytical methods—as 
has been done in psychology for 
detecting the existence of competing 
psychological systems from slips of 
the tongue. 

(3) When the emerging system has 
grown to be roughly in balance with 
the existing systems, there may be 
mutual invasion. At this stage it 
should be obvious that there is a 
newly emerging system, but mutual 
retardation and the -general ambiva- 
lence and lack of decisiveness may 
still lead the new system to be seen 
simply as a negation of the existing 
system—for example, as a counter 
culture. The methodological task is 
to identify, in the chaotic intermin- 
gling of the systems, characteristics 
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of the new system which are not 
simply an opposition to the old. 

The fact that early detection may 
be possible does not in itself make it 
a worthwhile pursuit. The fact that 
early detection increases the range 
of responses and, hence, the degree 
of control a system has over its 
development does interest us. There 
are facts about the growth of social 
change which suggest that each unit 
step in the lowering of the detection 
level will yield a disproportionately 
greater increase in the time available 
for response—put another way, early 
detection would yield a dispropor- 
tionately richer projection of the 
future from any given time. 


The sigmoid character of 
the growth process 


I wish to make the next points by 
referring to figure 5. Let lines A and 


ie} 


is) 


Index of scale of system 
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B represent two courses of growth 
over time. If social processes typi- 
cally grew in the way represented by 
curve A, then we might well feel that 
early detection was not a pressing 
problem. At this steady rate of 
growth, we might expect that when 
the scale got to the level of ready 
detection (D, on the veritcal axis) we 


- would still have the time (d-a, on the 


horizontal axis) in which to aid, 
prepare for or prevent the new 
system from getting to critical size 
(C, on vertical axis). All of this is 
simple enough; the assumptions do 
not seem unreasonable, because so 
many of the changes in the physical 
world and in our physical resources 
do grow in something like this 
manner. 

In fact, a great many of the growth 
processes in social systems appear to 
be more like that represented by 


B 





FIGURE 5 


NoTEs: D—size for ready detection in terms of itself. 
C—critical size at which suppression may no longer be possible. 
E—point at which the question is whether the growth is really exponential. 


ey 


curve B. These growth curves are 
common enough in all living popu- 
lations—and some physical systems 
—in which each part has powers 
of multiple replication, but in this 
case we are primarily concerned 
with recruitment of existing parts 
to a new social system. What ap- 
pears to contribute most to the 
prevalence of type B growth curves 
in social systems is the fact that these 
possess the property of highly de- 
veloped symbolical communication. 
What is absent—because it is past, 
distant or as yet only anticipated 
—can be represented by one part to 
the other parts. Their mutual coordi- 
nation and regulation is vastly 
extended and, as a result, so is the 
contagion of changes. One important 
implication of this’ is that a new 
system may, after a long period of 
slow and undetectable growth in the 
interstices of the society, suddenly 
burgeon forth at a rate which 
produces a numbing effect on the 
society or at least drastically reduces 
the range of responses to the new 
system. The general notion may be 
explicated by again referring to 
figure 5. Ifthe point of critical size is 
somewhere near the one I have 
marked in C, then it is in the nature 
of the type B curve that there will be 
less time between detection and the 
critical size than would occur with a 
type A growth curve: that is, T 
(ce ~ b) < T (d-a). 

Although I have concentrated on 
the early detection of emerging 
systems in this section, the present 
line of argument has implications for 
the fate of rapidly growing systems. 
The sort of growth which occurs 
between detection at point D and 
point E on figure 5 can only too easily 
be seen as a type A growth. Even if 
the growth up to point D is 
reconstructed, the curve O to E may 
be seen as a pure exponential growth 
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curve which will continue on at an 
increasing rate of growth towards 
point F. This has been well illus- 
trated by Price. Bringing together 
statistical evidence on the growth of 
science he shows that it has the 
characteristic of the curve O to F. 
This characteristic seems to underly 
the recent scientific ethos that the 
sky is the limit for scientific growth, 
resource consumption and popula- 
tion growth. However, he argues that 


the next stage of growth will be like 


the curve F to B, nota continuation of 
the curve from the intersect with D, 
to F: i 


It is indeed apparent that the process to 
which we have become accustomed 
during the past few centuries is not a 
permanent feature of our world... . 
The normal expansion of science that 
we have grown up with is such that 
it demands each year a large place 
in our lives and a larger share of our 
resources. Eventually the demand must 
reach a state where it cannot be satisfied, 
a state where the civilization is saturated 
with science. 


For science in the United States, the 
accurate growth figures show that only , 
about thirty years must elapse between 
the period when some few per cent of 
difficulty is felt and the time when the 
trouble has become so acute that it 
cannot possibly be satisfied... . We 
are currently in a period in which the 
onset of a manpower shortage is begin- 
ning to be felt.15 


To this I can only add the obvious 
point that the method of study 
proposed by Price should include 
our preceding proposals. The de- 
cline in growth rate may occur not 
only because there is a limited 
supply of suitable recruitable parts, 
but also. because new systems are 
competing for existing parts. 


15. D. De S. Price, Science since Babylon l 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1961), pp. 113, 115-116. 
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Once again, we find that elucidat- 
ing the general nature of social 
changes is a fruitful way of identify- 
ing methodologies for furthering our 
ability to predict change in indi- 
vidual social systems or processes. 
The sigmoid type of growth curve 
—that is, our B curve—has been a 
potent tool in the study ofall types of 
living systems. 


Changes in the state of symbolic 
systems 


There remains a further general 
class of methodologies for early 
detection. These derive in the first 
place from the fact that man is not 
just a symbol-user in the way we 
have been discussing. His funda- 
mental relation to his environment is 
a symbolical relation. 


The function of the so-called mental 
processes is essentially a semantic one. 
By this we mean that “psychological 
contents” function as symbols and the 
psychological processes are operations 
with these symbols. 


In the psychological realm life takes 
place, not through the interaction of the 
concrete individual with a concrete 
environment—which is only tangential 
—but by the interaction of symbols 
representing the individual and the 
environment. 16 


As Tomkins has argued, our pres- 
ent knowledge of man suggests that 
if our perception mirrors nature, 
our consciousness is a mirroring of 
this mirror by the conceptual order- 
ing of our memories: 


Afferent sensory information is not di- 
rectly transformed into a conscious re- 
port. What is consciously perceived is 
imagery created by the organism itself. 


16. A. Angyal, Foundations for a Science of 
Personality (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), pp. 56, 77. 
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The world we perceive is a dream we 
learn to have from a script we have 
not written. . . . Instead of putting the 
mirror to nature we are . . . putting the 
mirror to the mirror.17 


The essential adaptive advantage is 
that the error inherent in this process 
makes learning possible. For our 
purposes, the relevance is that man’s 
responses are to the world as he 
symbolizes it and not directly to the 
world as it presents itself to his eyes, 
ears and other senses. 

In the second place, while this 
mechanism of consiousness—aware- 
ness of awareness—is a condition 
for learning, the learning itself is 
not conscious—certainly, not neces- 
sarily conscious. Thus, man’s sym- 
bolical representation of the world 
may change to represent changes 
in that world without his being 
conscious of the change. In so far 
as he is unaware of these changes 
they may remain unrecognized or, 
if manifested in his behavior, be 
puzzling, trivialized or segregated 
parts of his projected world picture. 

Ihave dwelt on these properties of 
the individual human being because 
they are basic to any joint human 
activity, whatever its scale or com- 
plexity. On available evidence, it 
would seem that man lives and has 
always lived in a cultural world 
which is created and maintained by 
the symbolic transformation of the 
actual world and the imputation or 
projection thereon of the meaning 
and values by and for which he lives. 
My second point about individuals 
seems also to hold for social 
systems—namely, that the social 
symbols, myths, beliefs, values, 
language, fads and fashions change 
without any necessary awareness of 


17. S. S. Tomkins, Affect, Imagery and 
Consciousness (New York: Springer, 1962), 
vol. 1, p. 13. 
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what the changes mean or to what 
they correspond. More concisely, 
there can be awareness of world 
changes without awareness of that 
awareness; this primary awareness 
can be manifested in man’s com- 
municative behavior, as well as in 
his other behaviors. When these 
manifestations are recorded in oral 
traditions, art forms or writing, it is 
theoretically possible thatanalysis of 
the records will reveal the existence 
of social processes which existed at 
the time, were sensed and lived 
with, but not consciously grasped. At 
least three methodologies of differ- 
ent levels of generality have begun 
to emerge here. For convenience I 
label them as follows: (1) symbol 
analysis, (2) value analysis and (3) 
analysis of linguistic usage. 


Symbol analysis 


We use the term symbol analysis to 
refer primarily to the methods of 
Jung and his followers, On the same 
assumption, the basic changes in the 
life conditions of large groups may 
be detected in symbolic changes. 
Bion has speculated that we might 
be able to develop a method of 
inferring such basic changes from 
statistical fluctuations in psychoso- 
matic symptoms—as unconscious in- 
dividual symbolizations—and in the 
value of money—as in part reflect- 
ing aggregate psychological valua- 
tion.1® This approach cannot be 
ruled out. Both the ethologists and 
ecologists have shown. the nearly 
ubiquitous nature of symbols in liv- 
ing populations and their contribu- 
tion to the natural selection of 
populations.4® Since this, it has 


18. W. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups 
(London: Tavistock, 1961), pp. 105-113. 

19. V. C. Wynne-Edwards, Animal Dis- 
persion in Relation to Social Behavior 
(Edinburgh: Oliver Boyd, 1962). 
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been difficult to write off the possi- 
bility that the human species might 
have evolved through the use and 
selection of some similar innate cog- 
nitive programmes involving per- 
ceptual concepts.?° 

Less tentatively, we can accept the 
possibility that cracks and repairs in 
man’s umbrella of symbols might 
well presage the obvious emergence 
of major social processes by a long 
period of time. Neumann,?1 Mar- 
cuse?? and McLuhan? have made 
much of the notion that signs of 
our present condition were present 
in the painters, poets and writers of 
fifty years ago. As might be ex- 
pected, McLuhan is particularly out- 
spoken on this. He quotes Wyndham 
Lewis as writing: “The artist is 
always engaged in writing a detailed 
history of the future because he is the 
only person aware of the nature of 
the present.” To this McLuhan adds 
his own judgement, that: “The artist 
is the man in any field, scientific or 
humanistic, who grasps the implica- 
tions of his actions and of new 
knowledge in his own time.”24 For 
these reasons, McLuhan sees his 
own method of detecting the future 
in the present as an application of 
the analytical techniques of modem 
art criticism. Just because these 
methods are esoteric, we cannot 
afford to ignore them. 


Value analysis and linguistic usage 


The analysis of values has already 
been touched upon, because this 


20. Rudolph Arnheim, Art and Visual 
Perception (Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1954). 

21. E. Neumann, Art and the Creative 
Unconscious (New York: Harper, 1966). 

22. Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civiliza- 
tion (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1956). 

23. H. Marshall McLuhan, Understanding 
Media (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

24. Ibid., p. 65. 
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—as does the analysis ofsymbols and 
linguistic usage—offers a radical 
reduction in the. complexities with 
which we would have to deal. In 
each of these we would be using 
men, themselves, as a filter of what is 
important. 

The analysis of linguistic usage is 
at one level a commonsense way of 
sensing the way a person is develop- 
ing or the way a people are tending to 


do. The very way in which people ` 
are speaking about things is often a- 


valid indication of changes in the 
way they are looking at the world, 
even though they insist in all 
honesty that they have in no way 

changed their views. This method is 
a basic ingredient of psychiatric 
practice. At the social level, it has 
been applied to the content analyses 
of films and women’s magazines and, 
more intuitively, to tracing out the 
subtle shifts in the meaning of key 
concepts, such as work, leisure and 
justice. Marcuse has given us a 
profound analysis of the relation 
between experience and linguistic 
usage. He sets the methodological 
goal of linguistic analysis as that of 
“analyzing ordinary language in 
really controversial areas, recogniz- 
ing muddled thinking where ‘it 
seems to be least muddled, uncover- 
ing the falsehood in so much normal 
and clear usage. Then linguistic 
analysis would attain the level on 
which the specific societal processes 
which shape and limit the universe 
of discourse become visible and 
understandable.?5 Drawing upon the 
empirical study of Karl Kraus, he 
specifies some of the features of the 
method: 


For such an analysis, the meaning of a 
term or form demands its developmentin 


25. Marcuse, Eros and Civilization, p. 195. 
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amulti-dimensional universe, where any 
expressed meaning partakes of several 
interrelated, overlapping and antagonis- 
tic “systems.” For example, it belongs: 
(a) to an individual project, i.e., the 
specific communication (a news- 
paper article, a speech) made ata 
specific occasion for a specific 
purpose; 
to an established supra-individual 
system of ideas, values and objec- 
tives of which the individual 
project partakes; 
to a particular society which itself 
integrates different and even 
conflicting individual and supra- 
individual projects.8 


(b 


sa 


(c) 


It will be noted that these are 
methods of gathering information 
about the different levels of system 
competition which we presented as 
the general model for early detec- 
tion. 

I mentioned earlier that these 
methods offered a reduction in the 
complexity with which we had to 
cope, because men will, ifacting un- 
wittingly, tend to symbolize the rele- 
vant changes and filter out for them- 
selves the relevant changes. Ifacting 
consciously, they will typically see 
things through the ideologies oftheir 
times. This is, however, only a 
relative reduction. A profound re- 
duction may occur with a Blake or a 
Joyce. However, this may be of little 
use. How do we recognize a Blake or 
a Joyce in our midst or understand 
what they are saying when they 
probably do not understand them- 
selves? If these methods of analysis 
are to be effective, we shall still have 
to deal with samples of data that are 
very complex relative to our current 
analytical tools. It has been recog- 
nized that modern computers may 
bring us within reach of the point 


26. Ibid., pp. 196-197. 
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where the predictions of highly 
perceptive individuals, such as 
McLuhan, Marcuse and Neumann, 
can be converted to testable hypoth- 
eses. Stone’s General Inquirer pro- 
gramme is a step in this direction,?? 
but it would still be necessary to 


identify the kind of system which 
one suspects is emerging. In other 
words, these methods complement 
the perceptive, intuitive mind. 

27. P. J. Stone et al., The General Inquirer 


(Cambridge, -Mass.: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1966). 


Will Information Technologies Help Learning? 
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ABSTRACT: How to meet the varied learning needs of 
people of all ages is a burning question of public policy. In 
the past two decades faith in advanced technology as an 
answer peaked, then receded. The question remains, and so 
does the potential of technology. The question is worth 
asking only if it is granted that technology can serve 
learning at all. This is by no means self-evident. Our 
analysis shows that the manner in which technology can 
help learning is a far more complex question than most 
discussions of the subject have taken it to be. The continu- 
ing importance, in the long run, of basic research on 
learning will be self-evident to anyone who shares our faith 
in rationality and the fruitfulness of scientific search for 
knowledge. No-significant-difference findings, * however, 
leave us with very little guidance from that quarter in the 
short term. What emerges as crucial in the short term is the 
question of betting on custom-tailored or on standardized 
learning situations. Given unfettered and economical access 
to the means for distributing information, varied private and 
public patterns of mediating learning can continue to 
evolve with changing preferences under whatever guidance 
advancing knowledge of learning can provide. Otherwise, 
talk of technology helping learning in a democratic society 
will be academic, in the most pejorative sense of the word. 
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- OW to meet the varied learn- 

ing needs of people of all 

ages is a buming question of public 

policy. In the past two decades 

faith in advanced technology as an 

answer peaked, then receded. The 

question remains, and so does the 
potential of technology. 

There is growing realization that 
it is hard to perceive learning needs 
adequately, hard to assess the value 
of technology for leaming and hard 
to deploy people, processes and 
tools effectively. At the same time, 
the pace of decision making which 
will shape the patterns of learning 
for decades to come is quickening: 
decisions critical for learning are 
being shaped in the entertainment 
and telecommunications industries 
and, to a lesser extent, in the com- 
puter industry and traditional edu- 
cational circles. The government 
agencies most directly involved in 
these decisions are not charged 
with concern for learning. Without 
widespread public knowledge and 
debate, the issues are being shaped 
and settled by narrow and disparate 
interests. 

How can technology best help 
people to learn as their own goals 
change along with social and 
economic conditions? The question 
is worth asking only if it is granted 
that technology can serve learning 
at all. This is by no means self- 
evident. Far from producing visible 
results within a limited period of 
time, educational technology— 
even when it embodies new con- 
cepts from learning theory or ex- 
ploits new tools—has made no 
significant difference in the learning 
achieved through formal schooling. 

Were it not that no-significant- 
difference findings fly in the face of 
common sense, one might dismiss 
technology as irrelevant to learning. 


However, who can deny the impact 
of printing technology on learning? 
It is so much taken for granted and so 
pervasive in our society that it some- 
times escapes conscious attention. 
That learning also happens through 
noninstructional broadcast televi- 
sion is equally obvious, but—being 
no one’s business-—this effect is still 
dimly understood. 

No-significant-difference findings 
confirm limitations of formal re- 
search on schooling rather than 
deny the impact of technology on 
learning. The differences sought are 
generally differences in perform- 
ance on tests of ability to repro- 
duce accurately information previ- 
ously supplied by a teacher or 
teaching instrument in a formal 
school setting. 

Significant differences are often 
found, with varying degrees of ob- 
jectivity and reliability, in out- 
comes or correlates of learning 
other than those measured by for- 
mal achievement tests, such as stu- 
dent or teacher attitudes, costs of 
instruction, stability of schools and 
pace of leaming. Differences of 
achievement have also ensued from 
varying factors other than conven- 
tional classroom inputs, such as 
mixing poor with nonpoor children 
and mixing races. 

Nonsignificant differences have 
a very significant positive conse- 
quence: they suggest that learning 
is largely independent of the details 
of means, hence, that issues of 
technology and policy, on the one 
hand, and of leaming method and 
content, on the other, are essen- 
tially independent. Therefore, 
no-significant-difference findings 
leave alternatives to the accepted 
ways of schooling wide open— 
alternatives which might, accord- 
ing to public preferences, achieve 
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lesser costs, greater individualiza- 
tion or some other personal or social 
benefit without, at the very least, 
making any difference so far as 
measurable learning performance is 
concerned, These benefits are 
neither all equally attractive to 
everyone nor even unequivocally 
measurable. Preferences and pri- 
- orities keep changing. Acceptable 
strategies for making technology 
responsive to learning must, there- 
fore, permit continuing and diverse 
public choices; decisions about both 
ends and means must be reserved 
as matters of public policy and not 
left unattended to experts. The 
strategic quéstion of how technology 
affects control over the means of 
learning must take precedence over 
pedagogical nits to assure that pub- 
lic preferences—or significant dif- 
ferences, if some are ever found— 
will be accommodated and not 
dictated by how technology is 
deployed. 

Learning must be conceived 
broadly, encompassing not only 
schooling, but also learning outside 
formal schooling institutions. The 
sweep necessary to map out issues 
in that context would be unman- 
ageable without omitting some- 
thing. For example, we will not 
consider the impact of technology 
on the management of learning. Air- 
conditioning does affect the use of 
an educational plant, and computers 
help with business affairs in educa- 
tion, as in other enterprises, but 
such important matters are regret- 
fully left out. In this essay, we 
emphasize leaming based on sym- 
bolic information, hence, on tech- 
nologies serving as vehicles for lin- 
guistic or pictorial symbols. The 
world, itself, the people in it and 
their symbolic records together 
embody the social memory which is 
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the foundation of learning. Our 
scope is restricted to those artifacts 
and institutions which embody and 
articulate the symbolic portion of 
this social memory; however, by 
leaming we mean partaking of the 
social memory, a continuing act of 
which formal education is but one 
limited aspect. 


LEARNING AND THE MEDIA 
OF SOCIAL MEMORY 


Man and nature are the basis for 
learning. Yet, without institutions 
and artifacts embodying the mem- 
ory of society, a child could, within 
his lifetime, gain but very little of 
the knowledge about himself and 
the world eked out by countless 
generations. So, the transmission of 
knowledge by example and by 
word remains an important function 
of motherhood, family, peer groups, 
elders, and institutions whose im- 
portance to learning keeps getting 
rediscovered. 

The artifacts embodying social 
memory encompass objects, such as 
buildings, paintings, or bicycles, 
which are in themselves relics of 
the past or realities of the present to 
be leamed about or mastered. They 
also encompass objects, such as 
books, computers or television gear, 
which serve learning primarily as 
vehicles for symbols. This distinc- 
tion between real objects and sym- 
bolic vehicles corresponds roughly 
to the distinction between learning 
by doing and book leaming. Em- 
phasizing symbolic vehicles neg- 
lects many opportunities for more 
effectively exploiting real objects in 
learning. Of course, with respect to 
the past and for the expression of 
abstract ideas, surrogates are essen- 
tial. In themselves or as symbolic 
vehicles, whether objects of the 
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present or images of the past, ar- or distribution—namely, ways to 
tifacts collectively embody the stor- bring the learner to the store or the 
age function of the social memory. store to the learner. Although history 
Dead storage is not a useful so- records instances of apparent auto- 
cial memory. People need ways to didacts who, like Abraham Lincoln 
contribute to, and draw from, mem- and Andrew Carnegie, are reputed 
ory. Stability and continuity of stor- to have taught themselves, some 
age are essential if the record ofthe learning is assisted by family, peers, 
past is not to be lost or to become superiors, counselors or teachers— 
unintelligible too soon. The storage natural or automatic—who serve as 
mechanism must also be flexible mediators between the learner and 
enough to adapt to the evolution of the store. Formal schooling is the 
knowledge, to changes in our per- current institutionalization of .one 
ception of the relative importance mediation pattern, as bound appren- 
of records. It must be able to grow ticeship was in an earlier era. Fi- 
and accommodate new information nally, every society embodies ex- 
and to forget and spare the cost of plicit or implicit control mechanisms 
storing useless information. This for selecting learners and for manag- 
implies selection mechanisms to ing storage and related accessing, 
decide what should be stored and distributing, selecting and mediat- 
also to enable the learner to find ing functions. 
what he wants in the store. ` Figure 1 briefly characterizes the 
Whatever the store’s form, it can technologies discussed in the re- 
be useful only with means for access mainder of this essay. Principal 
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functional capabilities are listed 
across the top, and media serving 
these functions along the side. How 
well a capability is currently em- 
bodied in a medium is very coarsely 
shown as primary or secondary. Pri- 
mary denotes the engineering of a 
medium with the effective and 
efficient performance of the as- 
sociated function as a major goal. 
Secondary functions are poorly em- 
bodied, owing either to inherent 
limitations or else to past emphasis 
on primary functions at the expense 
of the secondary. 

It is crucial to note that all of the 
technologies listed in figure 1 are 
interchangeable in the limited 
sense that any one of them can 
handle any information the others 
can. In principle, the combination 
of computers and telecommunica- 
tions can literally do everything all 
the others can. In current practice, 
it is easier to record a speech on 
tape than to print it in cryptic 
phonetic symbols. Something is al- 
ways lost in translation from a pic- 
ture to a thousand words. The style 
of a medium communicates enough 
to confuse Marshall McLuhan into 
claiming that the medium is liter- 
ally the message. But hard as it is to 
do, pale as the result may be, most 
information can survive passage 
from one medium to another, as 
from the book to the movie. More- 
over, almost anything can be said 
in any one medium; witness the span 
of subject headings in the catalog of 
any large library. 

Consequently, the content of 
learning does not necessarily swing 
the choice among media; given 
no-significant-difference, neither do 
the fruits of learning research. Nor, 
finally, does it matter very critically 
what the dispensing institution is; 
basically, a book is a book, whether 
bought in the store, borrowed from 
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the library or lent by the school. To 
understand if technology will help 
learning, we must search for more 
fundamental factors. These factors 
derive from the need to balance 
preference for economy against pref- 
erence for individual choice and 
from related issues of control over 
the media of learning. In this con- 
text, higher education, as a frag- 
mented market, is only the short 
tail of an enormous mongrel. 
Computers and telecommunica- 
tions aside, the remaining media 
listed in figure 1 divide into two 
groups: moveable type and all the 
other types. Differing legal, com- 
mercial and professional traditions 
distinguish these two groups from 
each other and from computers 
and telecommunications. The move- 
able-type-on-paper industry grew 
out of scholarly tradition. Although 
newspapers, magazines and the 
like eventually struck out on dis- 
tinct paths, the book industry still 
retains formal schooling as its pri- 
mary and most profitable market. 
Computers and telecommunica- 
tions were shaped by commercial, 
industrial and military markets. All 
the others evolved in the traditions 
of the entertainment market. Dif- 
ference in traditions is a key to 
understanding the impact of the 
various technologies on leaming. 
Because technology now permits 
increasing interchangeability—not 
only in theory, but also in prac- 
tice—these diverse industries, 
hitherto in minimal competition 
with each other, find themselves in 
common markets. Their competi- 
tion is characterized by a high de- 
gree of confusion and mutual in- 
comprehension ensuing from their 
earlier isolation and their differing 
traditions. Tom between the desire 
to protect their traditional markets 
and the desire to move into hitherto 
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inaccessible markets, they also 
scramble with their competitors for 
newly opening markets. 

Wherever the primary and sec- 
ondary capabilities of the various 
technologies complement one 
another, the old media tend to be 
hamessed together. New hybrids 
develop as technology and visions 
of unexploited markets encourage 
shifting the relative balance among 


‘primary and secondary capabilities 
- toward increased competitive po- 


tential. Some of the potential com- 
petitors are controlled or protected 
by regulation; some are under the 
eye of the Justice Department; and 
all are dependent on the outcome 
of bitter and protracted debate 
over congressional revision of the 
Copyright Act. Who shall have:ac- 
cess to services, who shall be in 
control, what will be the costs of 
services to learners and who will 
bear these costs are major policy 
issues deserving of resolution, 
guided by a broad and informed 
public. The most likely goveming 
factor will be market power, 
guided, perhaps, by public opinion 
and government policies, 

The marketplace and learning 
strategies interact most sensitively 
with respect to a set of factors 
sketched earlier in Run, Computer, 
Run,' now conveniently grouped 
under the rubric scale of aggrega- 
tion. The meaning of this rubric is 
clearest with respect to devices 
used in learning, such as books or 
computers, where scale of aggrega- 
tion simply covers the familiar 
range from custom-building to mass 
production. However, goals of 
learning may also range in aggrega- 
tion from particular goals, such as a 


1l. Anthony G. Oettinger, Run, Computer, 
Run: The Mythology of Educational 
Innovation (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1969), pp. 122-125. 


personal urge to learn all about the 
history of one’s birthplace, to uni- 
versal goals, such as literacy for 
everyone in a nation. Processes of 
teaching may entail varieties of cus- 
tom tailoring, as in adjusting the 
next assignment to the prior 
achievement of each pupil in a 
class or, at the other end of the 
aggregation scale, setting the same 
assignment for all pupils. Obvi- 
ously, the individual learner may 
be exposed to learning alone or be 
lumped: with other individuals in a 
group. All of these scales of aggre- 
gation have in common the relations 
among technology, costs and de- 
gree of aggregation (illustrated in 
figures 2, 3 and 4). 

Figure 2 illustrates the basic no- 
tion that, for a given technology, 
unit costs generally go down as the 
degree of aggregation goes up. 
Each one of one hundred thousand 
cars coming off a Detroit produc- 
tion line costs less than if it were 
the only one of its kind ever built. 
The cost to an individual of tracing 
and learning all about the history of 
his birthplace is greater than the 
cost for each of many individuals to 
learn from common sources about 
the history of their nation. A 
teacher spends far more time in 
writing out a different assignment 
for each pupil of a class than in 
putting one assignment on the 
blackboard for all to see. Delivering 
a lecture to five hundred students 
in a hall obviously costs less per 
student than delivering it to each in 
turn. 

One fundamental question is how 
to get from a low degree of aggrega- 
tion with high unit costs to a high 
degree of aggregation with low unit 
costs or, in brief, how to get from 
high cost prototype or custom pro- 
duction to the economies of scale. 
This question must be faced what- 
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AGGREGATION ——> 
FIGURE 2 


THE RELATION BETWEEN UNIT COSTS AND AGGREGATION 


ever the motives for transition, in- 
cluding, potentially, the desire to 
tum some significant experimental 
difference into a significant practi- 
cal difference in learning. 

With any new technology or new 
product there is no way of knowing 
for sure that there really is a market 
willing to buy—even at low unit 
cost—enough units to recover in- 
vestment in tooling up for mass 
production and distribution. The 
fate of Ford’s Edsel is one example 
of a wrong guess by hands experi- 
enced with a relatively stable tech- 
nology and a familiar market. 

Since demand may not even be 
visible without prior commitment to 
an attractively low unit cost—and 
since commitment to a low unit cost 


entails at least faith, if not certainty, 
in high enough demand—the path 
from here to there contains a vicious 
circle. Classically, in our economy 
the circle is broken by the entre- 
preneur whose hopes of profit out- 
weigh his fears of loss. The effec- 
tive deployment of new technology 
for learning typically entails many 
interlocking circles which private 
entrepreneurs are unwilling or un- 
able to break. 

Strategic choices between lower- 
ing costs and lowering aggrégation 
arise from the interchangeability of 
the technologies presented. in 
figure 1. Why one would prefer 
lower over higher costs needs no 
explanation. Preference for low 
over high aggregation is a funda- 
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mental consequence of preference 
for meéting varied and changing 
demands of diverse individuals 
over locking everyone in step. 
Since no-significant-difference find- 
ings leave the way open not only for 
variety, but also for faddish ecstasy 
over some innovation treated as 
obviously significant until ade- 
quately tested, not letting any one 
innovation take over can also help 
save some lemmings from running 
into the sea. That educators have 
perverted “individualization” into a 
self-serving and empty slogan 
should not blind us to these funda- 
mentals. The following illustrations 
show that trade-offs between costs 
and aggregation are not foreclosed 


by inexorable technological impera- 
tives, but that it is also illusory to 
expect, as is still common, that new 
technology will necessarily make 
everybody happy by lowering costs 
and aggregation simultaneously. 
Figure 3 illustrates one possible 
relationship between the cost 
curves for an established technol- 
ogy (techņology A) and a new com- 
peting technology (technology B). 
For a given old status, illustrated by 
point X in figure 3, new options 
are illustrated by points Y, Z and 
C. In case Y, lesser aggregation is 
realizable at the old cost. Alterna- 
tively, as illustrated by point Z, the 
old degree of aggregation can cost 
less. A compromise between advo- 
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POLICY CHOICES OPEN PRIOR TO SELECTION OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 


cates, of lower costs and advocates 
of lower aggregation is illustrated 
by point C, where neither cost nor 
aggregation is as low as the new 
technology permits, but both are 
nevertheless lower than the old 
technology permitted. The magic of 
technology is often invoked to dis- 
guise the fact that the exact location 
_of compromise point:C is fixed not 
by technological demons, but by 
interplays of people and institutions. 
The relationship between curves 

A and B supports the illusion that 
new technology necessarily lowers 
both costs and aggregation. Com- 
promise may be impossible, how- 
ever, if circumstances are as illus- 
trated in figure 4. In case, I, mov- 
ing from point X to any point on 
either curve left of the crossover 
point 0 implies lower aggregation at 
‘necessarily higher cost. In case II, 
moving from point X to any point 
- on either curve right of the cross- 


over point 0 implies lower cost at 
necessarily higher aggregation. In 
both cases, the decision to move 
is rationally justifiable only on 
grounds of policy preference for 
lower aggregation, in the first case, 
or lower cost, in the second case. 
Given a decision to move, switch- 
ing to the new technology B is 
rational in either case, since costs 
are lower on curve B than on curve 
A after either move.: If, however, 
the switch to a new technology is 
made first, based only on faith and 
promises without attention to the 
distinction between figure 3 and 
4 and between the two cases in 
the latter, a rude awakening may 
jolt those whose policy choice has 
thereby been preempted. 

Both cases are logically reasona- 
ble on the basis of very gross judg- 
ments about the specific tech- 
nologies illustrated. Yet, both cases 
are also merely very hypothetical 
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illustrations, since drawing actual 
curves requires consummate skill, 
great resources and deep faith. 
Moreover, actual curves, when they 
exist, convey the very essence of 
competitive plans. Therefore, they 
are jealously guarded secrets. The 
critical relevant observation, in 
figure 4, as in figure 3, is that policy 
choice is not dictated by technol- 
ogy, but can easily be abdicated. 
The choice between the distinct 
degrees of aggregation for proces- 
ses in case I and case II arises only 
if the devices used in either case 
are, or can be, mass-produced. 
Otherwise, the curves B would be 
shifted sharply upward and flat- 
tened, and the issue would not pre- 
sent itself seriously at all, just as if 
there were no post office, the choice 
between favoring first-class, print or 
junk mail would notarise. The levels 
of aggregation for devices, goals, 
processes and learners are mutually 
related, but not wholly determined 
by one another, as illustrated by the 
choice between cases I and II 
created by the possibility of mass- 
producing devices. Our emphasis is 
on aspects of the technology of 
devices and systems which, if de- 
termined blindly, might preempt 
later strategic choices about goals, 
content and method of learning. 
Choosing among different learn- 
ing strategies, varying the degrees 
of aggregation and balancing judg- 
ments of benefits against costs are, 
therefore, broad issues of social 
policy not to be left primarily to 
special groups. Policy-guiding tech- 
nological developments must par- 
ticularly assure enough flexibility 
in setting degrees of aggregation 
to accommodate the diverse and 
changing preferences of our society. 
Technology, economics and prefer- 
ences about degrees of aggregation 
have distinguishable and relatively 


independent impacts on the various 
steps leading from personal contri- 
butions to social memory through 
distributing, storing and accessing 
to personal drawings from social 
memory. 

We have, therefore, examined the 
relative impacts of the technologies 
and the traditions described in 
figure 1 on selected steps, from 
contributing to social memory to 
drawing from it. At each step, 
balancing preference for low de- 
grees of aggregation to meet the 
varied and changing demands of 
diverse individuals with preference 
for low costs through economies of 
scale raised critical policy issues 
about control over the means of 
learning. How to make the transi- 
tion from perceived needs un- 
matched by firm demand to an 
effective market capable of support- 
ing economies of scale on a stable 
continuing basis presented itself as 
a.recurring question. At each step, 
certain of the interlocking vicious 
circles blocking transitions were 
more visible than others. Bringing 
all these circles into full view and 
mapping the details of their inter- 
locks is an essential task for the 
future. 

The murky and uncertain condi- 
tion of property law throughout the 
realm spanned by the technologies 
of figure 1 deserves deeper under-. 
standing and wider public debate. 
Meanwhile, much uncertainty in 
open university, publishing, cable 
distribution and information storage 
enterprises is attributed to a chaos 
in copyright which, in tum, hangs 
on uncertainties about the unfold- 
ing new information media and 


2. See, Anthony G. Oettinger, “Will In- 
formation Technologies Help Leaming?” in 
Content and Context, ed. Carl Kaysen for 
the Camegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973). 
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their impact on property rights in 


information. Our classical adversary. 


proceedings must be supplemented 
by mechanisms better capable of 
approximating the ideal market as- 
sumption of full understanding by 
all players. 


ALTERNATIVE FUTURES 


Our analysis shows that the man- 
ner in which technology can help 
learning is a far more complex 
question than most discussions of 
the subject have taken it to be. That 
the wages of simplistic thought are 
impotence or miscarriage has been 
amply documented in Run, Com- 
puter, Run. 

The continuing importance, in 
the long run, of basic research on 
learning will. be self-evident to 
anyone who shares our faith in 


rationality and the -fruitfulness of © 


scientific search for knowledge; 
however, no-significant-difference 
findings leave us with very little 
guidance from that quarter in the 


short term. What emerges as crucial | 


in. the short term is the question of 
betting on custom-tailored or on 
standardized learning situations. 
Our analysis suggests that placing 
this bet first and picking a technol- 
ogy second is essential to achieving 
maximum retum from investment 
in technology in either case. It 
further suggests that, with present 
knowledge, the justification of 
higher unit costs for custom- 
tailored over standardized proces- 
ses, even under maximum retum 
conditions, rests on intuitive pref- 


erences, hence, that differences 
must be resolved through the polit- 
ical process, not by appeal to 
scientific truth. 

Given the multiplicity of chang- 
ing preferences, the no-significant- 
difference findings and the prob- 
lems of transition from an idea to 
economies of scale in a learning 
market which peculiarly straddles 
the public and private sectors, a 
second crucial matter is lending 
coherence to trends now set mainly 


by blind self-interest. The channels ` 


for distribution of information must 
evolve on a scale large enough to 
be economically viable, either on a 
scale still small enough to permit 
diversity and competition, as in print 
technology, or in a common-carrier 
mode with effective regulation to 
assure divorce of control over con- 


duit from control over content and to - 


guarantee for all unfettered access to 
distribution at affordable prices. Pro- 
viding for effective storage facilities 
and, most importantly, for better 
knowledge of the whereabouts and 
modes of access to our great and 
growing wealth of information are 
corollary necessities. 

Given unfettered and economical 
access-to the means for distributing 
information, varied private and 
public patterns of mediating learn- 
ing can. continue to evolve. with 
changing preferences under what- 
ever guidance advancing knowl- 
edge of learning can provide. Other- 
wise, talk of technology helping 
learning i in a democratic society will 
be academic, in the most pejorative 
sense of the word, 


Telecommunication and the City 
By FORREST WARTHMAN 


ABSTRACT: Telecommunication has historically been 
interrelated with transportation. Since railroads first used the 
telegraph as a scheduling aid, this interrelationship has 
affected almost every mode of point-to-point and broadcast 
telecommunication. For example, commercial radio and 
television depend on advertising which, in turn, is de- 
pendent on the transportation of goods to and from urban 
market centers. Telecommunication also serves as a substitute 
for travel, greatly increasing the speed of information 
consumption and processing and greatly broadening the 
availability of information and entertainment to individual 
homes and moving vehicles. As long distance communication 
continues to decrease in cost, major urban centers will become 
more international, since they are the focal points of travel. 
Telecommunication will also assist the outward spread of 
metropolitan areas, but social and transportation factors will 


constrain this outward movement. 
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HRCUGHOUT history the 

transmission of information 
over distances has depended pri- 
marily on transportation. Messages, 
whether written in letters or carried 
in the memory of humans, have 
required a mode of physical trans- 
portation to unite the sender with the 
receiver. Roads and waterways 
formed the basis of these networks: 
in America, as in other parts of the 
world, the post office was an early 
and major builder of roads. Any 
method which could improve the 
speed or reliability of transportation 
had a similar effect on communica- 
tions. 


A BRIEF LOOK AT THE PAST 


Transportation was not the only 
means of sending messages. In 
ancient times simple messages were 
sent over long distances by signal- 
ing. Sound from the human voice, 
gongs or battle trumpets could carry 
through any weather, but they 
offered no privacy and traveled 
relatively short distances. Visible 
signals by smoke, light or flags could 
travel much longer distanees with 
varying degrees of privacy. 

During the French Revolution 
Claude Chappe developed a sys- 
tematic network of optical telegraph 
which incorporated more advanced 
codes’ for signaling! His system 
evolved into a signaling network for 
railroads which used it to monitor 
and schedule the movement -of 
trains. By mid-nineteenth century 
Samuel Morse’s electric telegraph 
was in wide use, often running its 
wires along the same railroad lines it 
helped to control. Not only did it 


l. Ben Dibner, “Communications,” in 
Technology in Western Civilization, ed. 
Melvin Kranzberg (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), vol. 1, pp. 452-468. 
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improve the speed and reliability of 
the railroad system—which at this 
time was beginning to take long 
distance postal delivery away from 
stagecoaches and steamboats—but it 
also carried messages in itself, 
becoming important in the Civil 
War. While telecommunications 
helped railroads run better, railroads 
were instrumental in bringing com- 
munications, rural population and 
industrial raw materials to cities. 

Alexander Graham Bell won his 
patent for the telephone in 1876; 
within a decade the basic organiza- 
tion of the Bell Telephone system 
was established. City telephone 
companies were brought together by 
region and, then, across states by 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph (AT and T). The first open- 
wire line between New York and 
Boston was dedicated in 1885. Un- 
like telegraph, the telephone al- 
lowed an untrained public to use 
their natural voice and language 
without conversion into machine 
code. 

Somewhat later another technol- 
ogy of equal importance began its 
impact on urban life: the automobile 
and its relative, the truck. By the 
1920s city streets were being 
equipped with electric traffic signals 
to improve the flow of automobile 
traffic, just as they were used in 
conjunction with telegraph to im- 
prove the control of railroads. It may 
be reasonable to speculate that the 
convenient and independent access 
to distant people afforded by tele- 
phones influenced public e¥pecta- 
tions with respect to physical travel, 
hence, the demand for individual 
automobile travel. At any rate, the 
telephone and the automobile came 
to be used in an interrelated fashion. 
Potential destinations of travel could 


-be reached more quickly and 


44 
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cheaply by telephone than by actual 
travel. Moreover, telephone could 
help travelers and truckers predict 
the consequences of their trip: they 
could arrange and cancel appoint- 
ments quickly, check on the availa- 
bility of services or goods and 
communicate with their families 
while on the road. Once telecom- 
munications had improved the pre- 
dictability of travel, everyone started 
traveling more. However, the iner- 
tia of travel time and cost worked 
harder against transportation than 
against telecommunications. 

Just before 1900 Guglielmo Mar- 


coni patented his wireless telegraph ` 


system. By 1901 he succeeded in 
transmitting a message across the 
Atlantic, some forty years after the 
first transatlantic telegraph cable had 
been laid. His invention opened 
communications with ships, land 
vehicles and, eventually, aircraft; it 
also led to commercial radio and 
television broadcasting. With others, 
Marconi developed reflectors to 
focus short-wave radio signals in 
narrow beams that traveled great 
distances with little energy, forming 
the basis for many of today’s mi- 
crowave systems. 

Scientific discoveries and tech- 
nological improvements accelerated 
the growth of telecommunications. 
By 1915 vacuum tube amplification- 
made transcontinental telephone 
service possible. By 1920 the first 
commercial radio station was built 
by Westinghouse, and vacuum tube 
radio receivers were successfully 
sold to the public. The cathode ray 
tube was widely used in radar 
systems by 1936 and in commercial 
television by the 1940s. Transistors 
began replacing vacuum tubes in all 
types of electronic systems by the 
late 1950s. These led to large scale 
integration circuits for today’s com- 


puters and consumer electronics. 
Magnetic tape was introduced in the 
1950s for storage of voice, data and 
television information. Storage me- 
dia have since become an integral 
part of telecommunications, one that 
still depends on transportation-ori- 
ented delivery networks, such as the 
postal system. 
Telecommunications—the elec- 
tronic transmission of information 
—has special importance for the 
development of cities. It is closely 
related to transportation, one of 
the major shaping factors of urbani- 
zation throughout history. The vast 
majority of information or program- 
ming carried over telecommunica- 
tion networks originates, terminates 
or passes through urban centers. 
Telecommunications has become a 
nerve-like web in our urban eco- 
nomic, political and social lives. 


TODAY’S TELECOMMUNICATION 
NETWORKS 


Some telecommunication net- 
works are used so frequently that 
they cannot escape our attention. 
Today, the average individual re- 
ceives more telephone calls than 
pieces of mail, and the average 
household has a television tamed on 
more than six hours each day. Other 
networks are hidden from view, 
supporting our daily or occasional 
activities in many ways. Few tele- 
communication networks rely on 
only one technology. The telephone 
network stands above others by 
making use of almost every technol- 
ogy in the field. 


Telegraph 


In the postwar era Western Union 
has experienced a dramatic decline 
in domestic message traffic. Many of 
its personal message offices have 
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been closed: in efforts to further 
concentrate services on teletype and 
computer-related business applica- 
tions. Telegraph lines and offices are 
concentrated in urban business dis- 
tricts; furthermore, many clients not 
located near a telegraph cable use 
standard telephone lines to reach the 
main telegraph switching office. 
Western Union’s automatic tele- 
typewriter exchange service 
(TELEX) offers international tele- 
printer and data communications 
through the intemational carriers: 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph (IT and T), RCA, AT and T 
and Western Union International 
—now unrelated to the domestic 
Western Union company. The do- 
mestic teletypewriter exchange ser- 
vice (TWX) allows machine con- 
ferencing and automatic receive- 


answer capabilities over direct dis- - 


tance dialing lines. Both the TELEX 
and TWX services employ message- 
switching at their exchanges; this 
allows an accumulation of messages 
at busy switching centers, with 
automatic forwarding to final des- 
tinations as long distance trunk lines 
become free, Western Union was the 
first company to be granted rights by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) to own and operate a 
domestic satellite. 

- It is possible that the telegraph 
network may evolve into a more 
pervasive electronic postal net- 
work.2 Western Union has recently 
begun its mailgram service in co- 
operation with the United, States 
Postal Service. Under this system 
messages delivered to the local 
telegraph office are transmitted to 
the destination city, where a tele- 
printer in the post-office records the 


2. President’s Task Force on Communica- 
tions Policy, Final Report (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1968), p. VI-~43. 
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message for delivery as regular first 
class mail. f 


Telephone 


Originally begun as a voice com- 
munications network, the interstate 
telephone trunk lines now carry a 
higher proportion of nonvoice— 
that is, data, facsimile and tele- 
vision—traffic, although local. tele- 
phone lines still carry primarily 
voice communications. The tele- 
phone network is experiencing a 
shift from local to long distance 
traffic; annual rates of increase 
related to the postal system are listed 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


TELEPHONE TRAFFIC RELATED TO THE 
POSTAL SYSTEM 


TYPE OF ANNUAL 
COMMUNICATION INCREASE, PERCENT 
Pieces of mail 3.5 
Local telephone calls 5.0 
Toll telephone calls 10.0 
Overseas calls 25.0 


SOURCE: John R. Pierce, “Communication,” ` 
Scientific American 227, no. 2 (September 
1972), p. 37. ` 


Interstate trunk lines use coaxial 
cables and microwave networks. 
Overseas calls are carried on short- 
wave radio, submarine cables and 
satellites. New solid state switching 
devices—actually, special purpose . 
computers—and digital transmission 
techniques are coming into use by 
local switching offices and major 
domestic trunk lines. This new 
equipment can provide faster, more 
accurate switching and transmis- 
sions. ‘ 

New terminals are being intro- 
duced by telephone companies and 
private entrepreneurs. Dataphone is 
a telephone company device for in- 


t 
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terfacing computers with the tele- 
phone network. The touchtone tele- 
phone and other pushbutton devices 
can, be used to communicate with 
distant computers; the user enters in- 
formation in coded form on the push- 
buttons, and the computer responds 
in simulated human voice.? Home 
devices which receive computerized 
information over telephone lines can 
display this in print form on standard 
color television receivers. Com- 
bined video-keyboard terminals for 
commercial data systems are oper- 
ated regularly over the telephone 
network. They are heavily used by 
the airlines and other transportation 
industries, financial industries, gov- 
emment and law enforcement agen- 
cies and, more recently, newspaper 
publishers. Electrostatic copying 
machines and voice scramblers for 
privacy are also available'for acoustic 
coupling with any standard tele- 
phone headset. In a few major cities 


. two-way personal television com- 
munication, using small viewing. 


screens, is offered on the picture- 
phone system. 

Many telephone companies oper- 
ate landmobile telephone exchanges 
which link automobile, maritime 
and private aircraft telephones with 
the landline telephone network. AT 
and T has proposed an ambitious 
landmobile telephone plan, offering 
improved reception characteristics, 
for large urban areas which would 
link a matrix of low power land- 
mobile broadcast stations with the 
local telephone network. Portable 
walkie-talkie telephones for use on 
sidewalks of the largest urban cen- 
ters will also be available in the very 
near future. 

New areawide calling rates are 


3. James Martin, Future Developments in 
Telecommunications (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971), pp. 135 f. 


being introduced by telepone com- 
panies. _ Optional residential tele- 
phone service (ORTS) expands 
customers’ local call area over a 
somewhat larger toll call region for 
a fixed monthly cost, Wide area 
telephone service (WATS) allows 
users to place or accept calls from 
major regions of the country for a 
fixed rate. Among the heavier users 
of incoming WATS lines are credit 
card companies and hotel reserva- 
tion systems; sales organizations and 
federal government agencies have 
been major users of outgoing WATS 
lines. 


Mobile service 


Most land, maritime and aeronaut- 
ical radio systems utilize pairs of 
frequencies: one frequency carries 
communications from the control or 
dispatching station to all vehicles; 


_the other frequency is used by all 


vehicles, one at a time, and is 
received only by the control station. 
Common carrier radiotelephone sys- 
tems are equipped to utilize several 
frequency pairs, depending on the 
geographic area in which the vehicle 
is located. Advanced mobile data 
and teleprinter systems can send 
coded messages from the control 
station to selected vehicles, greatly 
increasing privacy. In some cases, 
such as radiotelephone, highway 
patrol and trucking company appli- 
cations, several mobile broadcast 
stations are interconnected by mi- 
crowave or cable to service large 
geographic areas. 

Aeronautical and maritime voice 
communications are supplemented 
with radiolocation and radionaviga- 
tion systems which transmit voice, 
data or other electronic signals. 
Every major airport is equipped with 
instrument landing systems which. 
allow aircraft to be homed onto 
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electronic guide beams and naviga- 
tion signals within a few miles of 
their runways. Advanced radar sys- 
tems for tracking aircraft can identify 
particular aircraft, their location and 
speed and display it in alphanumeric 
print on a video screen in airport 
control towers. Spacecraft are spe- 
cial users of telemetry equipment; 
space radio control information can 
be input to computers which re- 
motely operate many mechanical 
systems aboard the spacecraft or 
satellite. 


Radio broadcasting 


Radio systems have been oper- 
ated for many years over telephone 
or special wire networks in various 
parts of Europe and Japan, much as 
have closed-circuit public address 
systems. The Muzak system of 
subscription radio in the United 
States is still carried in this manner. 
Broadcast radio, however, has the 
advantages of reaching more people 
in densely populated urban areas at 
lower cost and of diversifying the 
capital investment in equipment by 
having listeners purchase their own 
radio receivers. More recently, the 
advantage of reaching automobiles 
has been a major factor in radio’s 
survival after the appearance of 
television broadcasting. 

Amplitude modulation (AM) radio 
stations cover widely varying geo- 
graphic areas, depending on the 
power of their transmitter, atmos- 
pheric conditions and topographic 
and conductivity features of the 
earth’s surface. A 50,000 watt AM 
station may reach several hundred 
miles on a summer night, bouncing 
its low-frequency signals off iono- 
spheric layers above the earth’s sur- 
face, while the same signal on a 
winter’s day may reach less than 
one hundred miles. . 
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Frequency modulation (FM) sta- 
tions are higher in frequency than 
AM stations, and they rely primar- 
ily on line-of-sight signal transmis- 
sion. Because their signals cannot 
follow the curvature of the earth, 
they reach smaller geographic 
areas. However, the fidelity of FM 
is much better than that of AM and 
has led to increasing use of 
stereophonic broadcasting. A few 
FM stations have also attempted 
noncommercial subscription broad- 
casting for business and industrial 
background musie which requires 
special receivers. 

Only AM stations are nationally 
interconnected over the telephone 
networks and not to the extent they 
once were. National radio networks 
were nearly eliminated by the ad- 
vent of national television net- 
works. Nevertheless, today’s AM 
and FM radio stations are intercon- 
nected by an international program 
network based on the postal dis- 
tribution of disc records and au- 
diotape cassettes. Radio has be- 
come a vital marketing link for the 
music recording industry. 


Television broadcasting 


More United States households 
have television receivers than have 
telephones—96 to 92 percent in 
1970. While radio took over two 
decades—1920 to 1940—to pene- 
trate 80 percent of United States 
households, television accom- 
plished this same penetration in half 
the time—1950 to 1960. It was a de- 
velopment which seriously affected 
the broadcast radio and the motion 
picture industries. 

Very high frequency (VHF) chan- 
nels are much more desirable to 
broadcasters than the ultra-high 
frequency (UHF) channels, partly 
because VHF channels have better 
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natural propogation and reception 
characteristics and partly because 
televison set manufacturers have 
not provided UHF tuning devices 
equal in quality or convenience to 
the tuning devices for the twelve 
VHF channels. 

Occasionally, television stations 
will elect to broaden their viewer- 
ship by reaching cities beyond their 
normal reception area of fifty to 
seventy-five miles. This is done 
with translator stations placed ‘at 
the fringes of broadcast reception; 
the translator antenna receives the 
weak signal, amplifies it and re- 
broadcasts it. Cable television sys- 
tems perform a similar, although 
competitive, service. 

Broadcast television and radio are 
well suited to urban area program 
distribution, because large concen- 
trations of the population within 
geographic ranges can be reached 
by these media. Advertising sup- 
port of the broadcast industry 
eliminates the need for privacy in 
communications: the more people 
who can be reached, the better. 
The large audiences in urban areas 
earn higher than average incomes 
and consequently consume adver- 
tised products heavily. Foods, 
home and hygiene products, au- 
tomobiles and gasoline are major 
advertising interests. All of these 
products are commonly available in 
urban and suburban shopping cen- 
ters, reachable by automobile. Sub- 
urban shopping centers, in particu- 
lar, have specialized in convenient 
access by automobile; this has 
made them a focus of economic 
activity which commercial broad- 
cast media have promoted. 

Subscription television—or pay 
television—provides programming 
on a user-fee basis rather than an 
advertising-sponsored basis. It has 
the potential of being more respon- 
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sive to market demands -for spe- 
cialized programming not pres- 
ently available on commercial 
television.4 These systems gener- 
ally use coded broadcast signals 
and small decoding devices at each 
subscriber’s television set to ensure 
subscription payment. Public tele- 
vision, supported by federal taxes, 
foundations, industrial sponsors 
and individual viewer donations, 
still remains in an uncertain state of 
development, searching for reliable 
funds to support programming of 
broad cultural and social interest.® 


Cable television 


Cable television systems were 
first built in the 1950s when broad- 
cast television was growing rapidly, 
and the growth of both media has 
been closely related. As were 
broadcast translator stations, cable 
television systems were built 
primarily around: the reception 
fringes of major urban broadcast 
stations. The cable companies pick 
up the weak broadcast signals with 
high quality antennas placed on 
high points of the earth’s surface, 
then amplify and retransmit them 
through their network of coaxial 
cables which run down city streets 
on telephone or utility poles. 

The cable systems are franchised 
by local cities to operate within the 
boundaries of the city. Unlike most 
television translator stations, cable 
systems can finance the importation 
of signals directly through monthly 
subscriber fees. Cable systems are 
also more versatile than broadcast 


4. Roger G. Noll, Merton J. Peck and John 
J. McGowan, Economic Aspects of Televi- 
sion Regulation (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1973), pp. 136-150. 

5. Les Brown, Television: The Business 
Behind the Box (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1971), pp. 314-346. 
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translator stations. They can be 
economically viable on very small 
subscriberships: the average United 
States cable system had less than 
3,000 subscribers in 1973. Fur- 
thermore, they can import and 
carry many signals on their coaxial 
cable, while translator stations carry 
only one channel per station. 

Two major factors have influ- 
enced the growth of cable tele- 
vision. First, people in small towns’ 
have ‘become increasingly aware, 
through travel and traveling friends, 
of the entertainment programming 
available on major commercial 
broadcast television stations. Sec- 
ond, the gradual, but: decisive, 
movement of United States popula- 
tions away from the city center 
into suburban residential areas has 
brought larger television markets 
into outlying areas. 

While the average capacity of 
United States cable systems is 
below twelve channels, those pres- 
ently being built in the largest 
urban areas have up to twenty acti- 
vated channels, with capacity ex- 
ceeding this number. Two-way data 
transmission on cable systems can 
provide automatic billing for spe- 
cial subscription programs by 
monitoring the channel to which 
each subscriber is tuned at any 
point in time. The same system can 
be used to monitor burglar or fire 
sensors built into subscribers’ 
homes. With the addition of small 
keyboards—ten to twenty push- 
buttons—subscribers would be 


able to make specific requests for: 


subscription television programs, 
-services or merchandise displayed 
on television advertising programs 
or in printed catalogs distributed 
through the postal system. By ad- 
ding small strip printers to home 
terminals, verification of purchases 
can be made. By adding electronic 
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image storage devices in homes, 
still pictures or print information 
can be displayed on home televi- 
sion sets from an information 
library.® 

There are advantages of speed to 
the computer-controlled system of 
data ‘transmission’ and monitoring 
services two-way cable systems can 
provide. Local data transmission 
over the telephone and telegraph 
networks has been limited by the 
slow speed of electromechanical 
switching equipment used in local 
offices. Only as this older switching 
equipment is replaced with new 
computerized equipment will local 
data transmission by telephone and 
telegraph approach the speeds ob- 
tainable. on the polling networks 
proposed for two-way cable sys- 
tems. Yet, the telephone and tele- 


graph networks have two present: 


advantages for data communica- 
tions and for telemetry or monitor- 
ing services. First, they are perva- 
sively accessible in downtown bus- 
iness districts where data users are 
conceritrated, whereas cable televi- 
sion systems have been built 


primarily in the suburbs to carry | 


entertainment programming. Sec- 
ond, the telephone and telegraph 
networks are regionally and nation- 
ally interconnected for two-way 
service, allowing software services 
to reach geographically dispersed 
locations economically, whereas 
cable television systems are not 
presently interconnected in this 
manner. 


Microwave networks 


Point-to-point narrow beam mi- 
crowave systems were developed 


6. Walter S. Baer, Interactive Television: 
Prospects for Two-way Services on Cable 
(Santa Monica, Cal.: Rand Corporation, 1971), 
pp. 18-19. 
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most vigorously by AT and T to 
carry their interstate television and 
voice traffic. These systems operate 
at frequencies above ‘one billion 
cycles per second ‘and utilize re- 
peater stations spaced about thirty 
miles apart. The ability to carry all 
, types of electronic information on 
microwave systems has been im- 
proving both with technological 
advances in FM, AM and digital 
transmission techniques and with 
advances in channel multiplexing 
and amplification circuitry. 

Simple and multiple microwave 
links are used for interoffice com- 
munications in business, industry 
and government. Cable television 
companies use ‘them to import dis- 
tant broadcast signals. Utility com- 
panies use them to control and 
' monitor remote dams and reservoirs. 
Transportation and communication 
companies use them to link land- 
mobile radio stations and other 
control centers. More recently, new 
common carrier microwave links 
have been built between major 
urban centers to carry commercial 
traffic of many kinds. These com- 
mon carrier links operate as trunk 
lines to which the individual users 
gain access by their own telephone, 
private cable, landmobile radio and 
private microwave links. Eventu- 
ally, these independent microwave 
networks will span the country to 
compete with the business service 
networks operated by the Bell sys- 
tem and Western Union. 


New technological developments. 


and new frequency space alloca- 
tions by the FCC are expanding the 
potential applications of broadcast 
microwave stations. Instructional 
television fixed service (ITFS) was 
established for use by educational 
- institutions in reaching many 


school buildings or other receiving - 


sites from a single broadcast studio. 
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ITFS systems can carry up to four 
television channels; also, they can 
be equipped to carry voice com- 
munications from individual view- 
ers back to the central broadcast 
studio, much like landmobile radio. 
Multipoint distribution service 
(MDS) can carry one-way televi- 
sion, voice or data over a radius of 
approximately twenty-five miles. 
MDS will operate as a common 
carrier for many applications. 


Satellites’ - 


International’ communication 
satellites have been in commercial 
operation by the International 
Telecommunications Satellite Cor- 
poration (INTELSAT) since 1965, 
carrying voice, data and television 
signals. In 1970 telephone voice 
transmission accounted for almost 
80 percent of the total INTELSAT 
channel capacity and revenues.” 
Other satellites are operated for 
meteorological, telemetry and com- 
munications research. Experiments 
in satellite communication with con- 
ventional aircraft and maritime ve- 
hicles are in progress.® All satellite 
communications are dependent on 
the transportation technology of 
rocketry. - 

In 1972 Canada became the first 
country to launch a geostationary 
satellite for domestic use in long 
distance communications. Several 
corporations are seeking authoriza- 
tion from the FCC to operate 
domestic satellites in the United 
States. The FCC has indicated that 
it will grant approval to more than 
one applicant. 


7. Communication Satellite Corporation, 
Eighth Annual Report (Washington, D.C., 
1971), p. 6. 

8. International Telecommunication Un- 
ion, Tenth Report by the ITU on Tele- 
communication and the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space (Geneva, 1971), pp. 58 f. 
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Any number of earth stations, 
located in widely dispersed areas of 
the country, can be reached using 
wide-beam broadcast antennas on- 
board the satellite. Unlike land 
lines of cable or microwave, satel- 
lite systems do not require hard- 
ware interconnection of the various 
receiving sites. This eliminates ter- 
restrial distances as a factor in the 
cost of communication. It is a 
method of transmission for delivery 
of many television signals from cen- 
tral program centers to large urban 
cable systems throughout the coun- 
try presently under study by the 
cable television industry. As the 
cost of earth stations declines in the 
future, satellite broadcasting to 
more remote areas may become 
economically feasible. 


TELECOMMUNICATION AND THE 
FUTURE CITY 


Life in the future city will be 
carried on at a faster pace of com- 
municating, learning, producing, 
consuming and moving on to dif- 
ferent experiences. Our printed 
communications will continue to be 
replaced by telecommunicated 
messages over teleprinters, fac- 
simile devices and television 
screens, although print media will 
continue to grow. The translation of 
languages on overseas communica- 
tions will occupy our attention 
more. We will obtain more informa- 
tion over telephone and microwave 


networks from regionally or nation-. 


ally centered data banks for 
specialized business purposes. 
There will be many more private 
closed-circuit telecommunication 
networks built with underground 
cable and over-the-air microwave or 
laser. If cities provide underground 
communication conduits in the 
streets of urban centers in which 
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private companies or individuals 
lease space, this proliferation of 
specialized communication net- 
works will grow even faster. 

In our homes we will receive 
more information over devices 
linked to the telephone network 
and cable television systems. 
Magnetic tape cassettes and mag- 
netic discs will grow in our libraries; 
most will be produced nationally, 
but some will be produced and 
exchanged between friends and 
business associates, as are letters. 
Together with expanded broadcast 
television, cable television and 
radio, these storage media will give 
us more choice in programs.in a 
manner approaching real-time, in- 
teractive access to central libraries. 
Access to entertainment and basic 
information will be supported by 
user fees, in addition to advertising. 
We will be on more television 
programs and will use closed- 
circuit or common two-way televi- 
sion systems, first in business and 
then in the home. 

The transactions and events 
which support human activity and 
mobility will grow at an even faster 
pace as our expectations of con- 
venience, safety and dependability 
increase. Financial transactions, in- 
vestments and commodity prices 
will respond much more rapidly to 
news. Computing and telecom- 
municating power will become 
more interrelated with monetary 
wealth. Access to data collection 
and recording will continue to raise 
questions of privacy. Our physical 
movements in homes, automobiles 
and airplanes will be monitored 
more by telecommunication and 
telemetry systems. We will have 
telecommunicating ability literally 
following us down the streets with 
walkie-talkie telephones and pag- 
ing devices. ` 
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Mobile communications from au- 
tomobiles and airplanes will 
broaden our sense of work and 
leisure. We will spend more work 
time more efficiently in travel, 
communicating with clients and 
home offices as we move. We will 
expand our reach to clienteles in 
more remote cities. and suburbs, 
making more overnight sojourns. 
Both mobile communications and 
landline telephone networks will 
provide voice and data contact with 
central information centers. Broad- 
cast news and entertainment to 
mobile vehicles will be greater and 
more specialized, adding comforts 
to travel. Broadcast frequencies will 
concentrate more on reaching mov- 
ing receivers rather than stationary 
ones. 

As microwave and satellites ex- 
pand their networks, the relative 
costs of long distance communica- 
tion will decrease. This will initiate 
and support more long distance 
travel. The airports necessary for 
this will expand near urban centers, 
bringing more hotels and interna- 
tional business offices with them, 
until they cannot grow further due 
to traffic congestion and other en- 
vironmental side effects. They will 
gradually move out from urban cen- 
ters to larger regional airports 
served by small aircraft with addi- 
tional reservation, control and gen- 
eral communication support sys- 
tems. 

Metropolitan areas will continue 
their expansion outward to form 
megalopolitan areas. The very 
largest urban centers of the country 
will be linked by satellite to many 
lesser urban centers; these lesser 
centers will use microwave to relay 
information around their suburbs. 
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Industrial and office employment 
will continue their decentralization, 
linked to urban centers by these 
telecommunication links over which 
distance plays a lesser role in 
communication cost. However, the 
outward move will continue to þe 
gradual: the ties to urban centers 
are still dependent on physical 
travel at less frequent intervals. 
The need for face-to-face contact 
within the metropolitan area will 
continue, and the mainstream of 
international business, social and 
political life will continue to re- - 
volve around urban centers. The 
desires for privacy, security and 
convenient transportation motivate 
the outward movement of popula- 
tions from urban centers; yet, other 
social factors influencing our lives 
hold us in denser living patterns.® 

It is possible that electronic 
communications will be used in 
urban centers to create a sense of 
privacy and security where it can- 
not be maintained by social institu- 
tions. Urban residents may find 
themselves behind electronic sur- 
veillance devices and remote com- 
munication systems which they 
neither understand nor control di- 
rectly. To the extent that these 
devices and networks improve the 
convenience and comforts of urban 
life, leaving more time for social 
interaction, they will be beneficial. 
But to the extent that they isolate us 
socially, they will impair our well- 
being. 

9. Christopher Alexander, The City as a 
Mechanism for Sustaining Human Contact 
(Berkeley, Cal.: Institute of Urban and Re- 
gional Development, University of Califor- 
nia, 1966), pp. 19-32; and Richard L. Meier, A 
Communications Theory of Urban Growth 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1962), pp. 20—44. 


Information in the Health Care System 
By ROBERT G. CHESHIER 


ABSTRACT: Despite current criticism, there is a health 
care system. Furthermore, the system and its component 
parts have rapidly increasing information needs. An 
economic view of the phenomenon can be derived by 
looking at the pragmatics of library service in the system. 
Increasingly, research on information is generally being 
done in operational libraries rather than in library schools or 
research institutes. These libraries have become highly 
technological and their resulting activities have stimulated 
network development to effect lower information unit costs, 
to develop innovative financial support mechanisms and to 
enable the development of national levels of medical 
practice, insofar as information can help to achieve this goal. 
A specific application of these concepts is described. 


Robert G. Cheshier is the first Director of the Cleveland Health Sciences 
Library which was created in 1966 through an agreement between Case Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland Medical Library Association. He holds a 
Bachelor of Arts in General Studies and a Master of Librarianship from the 
University of Washington and has done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and at Case Western Reserve University. His particular interests are 
library management and network development. He has taught in the Case 


Western Reserve University Medical Library Training Program since its inception 


in 1967 and will become Director of the Program in July 1974, while retaining his 
position as Library Director. 
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HE Cleveland Health Sciences 

Library in Cleveland, Ohio 
consists of two separate library 
facilities. The Allen Memorial 
Medical Library serves individuals 
and institutions belonging to the 
Cleveland Medical Library Associa- 
tion (CMLA) throughout the north- 
eastern part of the state and has a 
long history of paying membership. 
The Health Center Library serves 
the students, faculty and staff of the 
Case Western Reserve University 
(CWRU) Schools of Dentistry, 
Medicine and Nursing and of the 
Departments of Biology and Nutri- 
tion; it is financially supported by 
these divisions. The two libraries 
are under a single director. 

Support for these libraries comes 
from a variety of sources, although 
expenditures for each cannot be 
clearly designated as the responsi- 
bility of either the CMLA or 
CWRU. As expansion of staff and 
resources in both libraries have 
occurred, costs of operation have 
increased, which has led to searches 
for new sources of financial support. 


ALLEN MEMORIAL MEDICAL 
LIBRARY 


In 1968 the CMLA initiated a 
category of institutional member- 
ship in the Allen Library for hospi- 
tals and other organizations. The 
Allen, located on the CWRU cam- 
pus, has always served many of the 
needs of both faculty and students; 
it has become increasingly difficult 
either to sort out affiliations of those 
desiring to use the library or to 
allocate costs to them or to their 
institutions. This problem was be- 
coming more critical in 1968, be- 
cause the Allen and the proposed 
Health Center Library were 
roughly 1,500 feet apart, with the 
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extensive University Hospitals of 
Cleveland between them. 
Furthermore, several elements 
were conceived as crucial to the 
stability of the libraries, among 
them that: (1) institutional member- 
ship would provide predictable and 
budgetable income appropriate to 
anticipated library expenditures; (2) 
other area institutions should not 
use the resources of the health 
science schools without a clear un- 
derstanding of what the nature of 
such usage might be and the impact 
it would have on the total library 
system; and (3) neither the institu- 
tions in the area nor their indi- 
vidual staff were utilizing informa- 
tion in their professional work as 
well as they might, insofar as this is 
reflected in library usage. On this 
latter point considerable usage 
could rise very suddenly, especially 
since national associations and 
standards groups were making in- 
formation use a more crucial issue. 
As a by-product of institutional 
membership, however, the unit cost 
of materials and services would be 
minimized because each institution 
joining the CMLA would commit 
itself to providing in-house only 
those materials and services useful 
to a significant part of its educa- 
tional function and would use the 
CHSL for more esoteric or seldom 
used materials. Also, as the number 
of institutional affiliations in- 
creased, it was anticipated that the 
coordination of libraries would lead 
to savings in the purchase of 
materials—for example, that prob- 
lems of utilization and duplica- 
tion, while not clear without some 
minimal coordination, would be- 
come clear and, hence, possible 
of solution as the network evolved. 
It was also felt that cooperation 
would have other benefits, even 
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though these could not be 
identified at the time. Finally, as all 
academic health centers have, 
CWRU’s complex has increasingly 
accepted responsibility for educa- 
tion in the area surrounding it. The 
proposed network was seen as an 
aid in formalizing requests for both 
information and education from a 
large geographic area and for de- 
termining at least the library's 
capacity to respond. 

A variety of fees were developed. 
Hospitals in Cleveland with interns 
and residents would pay $5.00 for 
each. Law firms would pay a fee 
based on the number of their ran- 
dom users. All other institutions 
would pay a $50.00 per year basic 
fee and $1.00 per item requested 
from the library. Photocopy costs 
would be absorbed by the 
Kentucky-Ohio-Michigan Regional 
Medical Library, which is de- 
scribed later in this paper. 

One major intent of this type of 
categorization was to preclude the 
loss of individual members. Most of 
those to be served through the 
institutional membership were not 
library users or individual CMLA 
members, but it was felt that many 
individual CMLA members would 
learn about and use the institu- 
tional services offered and drop 
their individual dues payment as a 
result. Certain conditions were in- 
cluded in the institutional member- 
ship agreement to prevent this. For 
example, physicians in institutions 
in and near Cleveland were not to 
be served as part of the institutional 
agreement, while all other hospital 
personnel were to be served. Even 
patiénts, although not specifically 
mentioned, were viewed as poten- 
tial users; a deliberate attempt was 
made to include any and all infor- 
mation appropriate for their use 
rather than to restrict use to books, 
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journals and audiovisual materials. 
It was felt that both these condi- 
tions would further stimulate 
physician use of the library and 
encourage their continuance as in- 
dividual members. 

As of June 1, 1973 ninety-one 
institutions had become members. 
Loans of library materials to these 
institutions in 1972 were approxi- 
mately 14,000; also, extensive use 
of audiovisual materials and the 
wide use of a computer-based 
literature searching system (MED- 
LINE) were being made, with 
an accelerating- effect upon li- 
brary loans. Furthermore, by 1972 
a number of projects had been 
identified from the network experi- 
ence. In conjunction with the 
CWRU School of Library Science, 
packaging of information into man- 
ageable sets of articles relevant to 
clinical patient care is now under 
way. At the urging of Mrs. Sylvia 
Feuer, hospital library consultant for 
CHSL, five hospitals in one part of 
the area served have agreed to 
support a librarian, Miss Judith Itt- 
ner, of the Allen staff to spend a 
designated day or half-day per 
week in each of their libraries and 
one day a week in the Allen. A 
“health consumer education” proj- 
ect has been proposed involving 
five health-related institutions in 
Cleveland. 

All these developments have re- 
sulted in improved information 
transfer, as well as communication, 
in the area, while the amount of 
money expended has not been 
great. There has been no dramatic 
increase in the number or types of 
materials collected in the Allen, yet 
the percentage of institutional re- 
quests satisfied has remained at 
appoximately 83 percent as the 
number of requests for materials 
has dramatically increased. From 
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‘this it can be argued that the unit 
cost of both resources and services 
has decreased; thus, it is believed 
that the funding pattem is both new 
and viable in assisting in the trans- 
fer from more traditional support pat- 
terns. During the 1971-1972 CMLA 
fiscal year, the institutional mem- 
bership produced $15,000 of in- 
come. Total individual membership 
income was $34,000, and income 
from all sources was $222,000— 
which indicates how important the 
institutional income is in the over- 
all CMLA library budget. Further- 
more, institutions continue to join 
the network; a number have re- 
quested student aides; some have 
asked for professional consultation 
on a weekly basis; some have asked 
for a shared librarian, such as Miss 
Ittner, described earlier. 


GROWING INFORMATION NEEDS 


For some time the health care sys- 
tem has itself determined that local 
standard of practice is not an ac- 
ceptable concept and has made 
serious attempts to tap into com- 
munication and information ser- 
vices similar to those available in 
schools of medicine. This has led to 
a rapid increase in information 
needs, a prominent portion of 
which can be met from the medi- 
cal literature. Communication iden- 
tifies needed information to a large 
extent, and the library network 
has resulted in more communi- 
‘cation and more information. The 
simple model shown illustrates 
the underlying assumption that in- 
formation required by a health 
practitioner is not influenced by 
geography. One can readily expand 
this model or modify it, but the 
basic message seems quite clear. 
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A health professional, interacting 
with a person who has a problem, 
needs certain information to make 
the encounter successful. 

Furthermore, as the network has 
matured, the amounts of both com- 
munication and information re- 
quired have increased in amount 
and in sophistication. The health 
information system has very threat- 
ening aspects, both because it is 
so extensive and difficult to man- 
age and because it must be man- 
aged in the view of the general 
health practitioner. After the initial 
overload syndrome is overcome, 
the network begins to better refine 
information need and to respond to 
it which creates a spiraling effect 
in the amount and sophistication of 
information transfer. 

Also, as the network has evolved, 
changes have become important. 
For example, it is now being pro- 
posed that the transaction fee be 
eliminated and that the basic fee be 
multiplied by a factor of three, 
based on both actual and projected 
use and costs. This concept has 
been accepted by a number of 
institutions, and it is hoped that 
eventually this will be the pattern 
of the entire institutional member- 
ship. Though the transaction fee is 
small, it has apparently precluded 
both the borrowing of specific 
items and requests for broader 
types of information assistance. 
However, the economic aspects of 
the network have become less im- 
portant as time has passed, since 
—as noted earlier—many institu- 
tions have hired professional li- 
brarians, yet still continue paying 
whatever dues are established. 

The initiation of formal contacts 
with institutions in the Cleveland 
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area was in part due to Dr. Barry 
Decker, then director ofthe North- 
east Ohio Regional Medical Pro- 
gram (NEORMP) in 1967. Although 
the Allen had served both indi- 
viduals and institutions for a long 
time, it had not made an overt or 
concerted attempt to define library 
needs within institutions or to for- 
malize arrangements to meet thosé 
needs. Dr. Decker proposed that a 
request be submitted to NEORMP 
for grant funds to explore the pos- 
sibilities of the Allen performing 
these tasks. This was done, and a 
one-year study grant was awarded. 
Mrs. Judy Hardy completed the 
study in 1970. -This led to a three- 
year operational grant to implement 
a hospital library consulting ser- 
vice, with the stipulation that the 
service should receive its financial 
support from the institutions served 
at the conclusion of the three-year 
period. Mrs. Sylvia Feuer has filled 
this post from the beginning and is 
responsible for most of the institu- 
tional affiliations developed. 
While the author and his staff can 
. claim that the service developed 
and the payment mechanism de- 
vised came from their activities, it 
must be stressed that a governmen- 
tal program both stimulated the 
activity and helped bring it to frui- 
tion. This appears, in hindsight, to 
be a most.efficient form of govern- 
ment-private activity and it has 
served as a model for subsequent 
attempts to broaden the library’s 
financial base. Dr. Decker, now 
at Arthur D. Little in Boston, de- 
serves a great deal of credit for 
his help in this regard. The staff of 
the Allen, however, also deserves a 
great deal of credit. Under the 


direction of Mrs. Lydia Holian, the - 


staff have given very sophisticated 
library service. This is critical, since 
such a network as is described 
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here works at a variety of levels. 
Without operational service, how- 
ever, the other levels would either 
not develop or would atrophy. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The research and educational ac- 
tivities in which the library has en- 
gaged are also relevant here. As the 
network has expanded, money. has 
been forthcoming to do specific 
projects. These, in-turn, have stimu- 
lated further research and educa- 
tion. s 

As an example, the CWRU 
School of Library Science has had a 
health sciences library training 
program since July 1, 1967. From 
its inception this program has ena- 
bled students to visit and to work in 
local health science libraries as part 
of their library science curriculum. 
Many students have been able to 
find employment in the libraries 
during their academic year and, 
upon graduation, have been em- 
ployed as professional librarians. 
The employment and the contact 
with other libraries have enabled 
these students to help change the 
curriculum of the library school. 
This, in tum, has led to placing of 
students in CWRU health science 
departmental libraries, as well as in 
other libraries in Cleveland—no- 
tably those of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. This has re- 
sulted in a continuing spiral of 
interaction among libraries, be- 
tween libraries and the School of 
Library Science, between the 
School and other schools within 
CWRU and between CWRU and 
the larger community. 

As government funding for li- 
brarian training has decreased, it has 
become clear that students working 
in libraries while enrolled in an 
academic curriculum could learn 
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more from this experience than 
they could if restricted to classroom 
leaming. At the same time, they 
could be financially supported 
‘through their work. It is now 
planned that the entire program 
will become work-study in the 
1974-1975 academic year—that is, 
each student will be assigned to a 
library under thè direction of the 
professional staff of the Cleveland 
Health Sciences Library and of the 
Veterans’ Administration or other 
participating hospitals. Each student 
will work a regular schedule of 
fifteen to twenty hours per week, 
will be responsible for functional 
tasks and will: be expected to 
maintain a guidebook for his suc- 
cessors. The twenty-eight students 
in the 1973-1974 class have been 
placed in work-study assignments; 
a number of other positions have 
been identified which have enabled 
library school students from other 
than the medical program to be 
employed. 

Even during the cireni year 
activities of this sort. have illumi- 
nated research which needs to be 
done. This will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, and it will also. probably 
require the ‘bringing in of other 
subject experts and students from 
other subject fields to assist in both 
research and operations. 

The crux of all this activity is that 
it can be started with little outside 
financial support; that it integrates 
library education, library practice 
and library research; and that it 
raises the level of what ‘one could 
call communications and learning. 
Since this is all predicated on 
pragmatic activities, it seems clear 
that findings related to research, 
education and practice can be im- 
-plemented. The results, while ob- 
vious, are not as subject to 
clarification as they might be. One 
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of the questions which must be 
raised is whether the system de- 
scribed can be exported to other 
locales and to other subject fields. 


CONCLUSION 


The Allen Library loaned 14,000 
items to institutions in the fiscal 
year July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972. 
This figure is increasing at 22 per- 
cent per year. The membership 


‘income derived from institutions 


during 1971-1972 was approxi- 
mately $15,000, and it is anticipated 
that this will rise to $23,000 in 
1973-1974. It seems clear that the 
economic realities attached to these 
services are such as to justify the 
efforts required to expand them, 
with the added factor that some 
social good is achieved through the 
communications performed. It also 


appears that without some minimal: 


financial commitment, at least of an 
amount to enable demands for ser- 
vice in response to fees paid, the 
benefits of the network here de- 
scribed could not have been de- 
rived. This is a moot argument in 
many ways, but the economics of 
the description given have been 
presented with the a priori 
assumption that, if an institution or 
individual pays for some service, it 
or he is more likely to be realistic 
in explicating that service than if 


the service were viewed as a social - 


good. 

Libraries have always experi- 
enced difficulty in generating 
financial support, in instituting 
broader use of libraries, in defining 
their functions and in effecting 
significant cooperation. The activity 
described here appears to be help- 
ful in each of these areas. It also 
clarifies the educational and re- 
search role of the librarian and the 
library—a role which requires a 
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high level of sophisticated library. 


service before it can be defined 
‘clearly. I believe that a long period 
of experimentation by librarians is 
in order in this matter. This may be 
uncomfortable, but the benefits of 
increased financial support, the 
clarification of the library’s role and 
the possibility of more realistic li- 
brary service to meet real informa- 
tion needs appear to be worth the 
discomfort. 

The Kentucky-Ohio-Michigan 
Regional Medical Library (KOM- 
RML) was mentioned earlier. This 
is one of the ten regional libraries 
established: by the National Library 
of Medicine. KOMRML in turn has 
coordinated the activities of all large 
resource libraries in the three states 
and has provided monetary support 
for loans of library materials to insti- 
tutions and for provision of photo- 
copy of journal articles when appro- 
priate. The main intent of this sup- 
port has been to encourage. lending 
from large libraries to smaller li- 
braries within close proximity and, 
in the process, to preclude a great 
deal of borrowing done by libraries 
of all sizes directly from the National 
Library of Medicine. 

One final point should be made. 
One may question whether the 
program described can be called a 
part of the information revolution: 
Library service and the concept of 
library have been with man since 
his earliest beginnings. Yet, an as- 
tounding number of highly edu- 
cated and highly sophisticated pro- 
fessionals rarely or never use li- 
braries for information except 
through ill-defined and informal 
channels. These professionals, 
however, are increasingly being 
challenged to both practice at a 
high level and to communicate with 
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the general public. In this sense, it 
is clear that they do need informa- 
tion and that the library as an 
institution is: highly qualified to 
provide the information. The chal- 
lenge for libraries is to provide the 
information required for the’ profes- 
sional to meet national standards of 
practice in his field of work and, 
thereby, to elucidate what further. 
information is needed by groups or 
individuals involved in the pro- 
fessional’s sphere of activity. Fur- 
thermore, librarians must become 
much more sophisticated about the 
percentage of needed medical in- 
formation which is in their li- 
braries and about the pragmatic 
implementation of information 
needs as a tool to get the infor- 
mation out. Myths abound in this 
area; however, as argued through- 
out this paper, network activity 
can be a mechanism to effect 
symbiotic links among health- 
related institutions and to enable 
information transfer based on those 
links. 

It is not until a librarian seeks to 
serve the information needs of 
those in the health care system that 
he realizes both the enormity of 
these information needs and the 
difficulty of meeting them. The re- 
sulting activity of libraries and the 
various legislative and legal pres- 
sures upon the health care system 
combine to cause rapidly increasing 
delineation of information needs 
and the development of information 
response mechanisms, including 
those central to a library network, 
such as the one described here. 
With sophisticated awareness, one 
can postulate both the need for 
an information revolution and the 
means whereby it may be precipi- 
tated. The challenge is enormous. 


National Information Policy 
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inputs to achieve social objectives, while at the same time 
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ATIONAL information policy 

can be viewed as embracing 
efforts to put into practice the basic 
notion that the social and eco- 
nomic system will function more 
efficiently ` if improved informa- 
tion-flows to the decision-making 
centers can be ensured. This notion 
underlies much of the effort di- 
rected to such seemingly diverse 
activities as mass education, market 
research, financial analysis, re- 


search and development (R and D) - 


and social management techniques, 


such as national income account-` 


ing and input-output analysis. Each 
reflects a belief in the efficacy 
of expenditure on better informa- 
tion; in each case a variety. of 
problems emerges. - 


INTRODUCTION 


How can we ensure that the 
information-flows are tailored to the 
needs of the moment of decision? 
How accurate must the information 
be? How quickly must the informa- 
tion be made available? How much 
should we rely upon the utilization 
of existing information, as opposed 
to the production of new informa- 
tion? Who should have control-over 
the existing stock and the new 
flows of information? Who should 
make the decisions about which 
information should be preserved 
and produced? Implicit in these 
questions is acceptance of the fact 
that information, as other resources, 
is not a free good. The passage of 
time does yield a flow of informa- 
tion to the observer, and this may 
seem to involve negligible cost. In 
contrast, the production, storage, 
dissemination and utilization of 
society’s stock of information re- 
sources is an expensive business, as 
indicated by the huge allocation of 
resources to formal education, R 
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and D, communications, consumer 
education, market research and the 
like. The essence of national infor- 
mation policy, then, emerges as a 
problem of resource allocation to 
achieve national objectives. Clearly, 
national information policy deci- 
sions must be coordinated with a 
very wide range of other policy ac- 
tions; furthermore, equally clearly, 
information is a ‘precondition for 
identifying objectives. 

To emphasize the allocation of 
resources might seem to imply that 
the problems of national informa- 
tion policy are purely economic. 
However, the point and purpose of 
the last several centuries of eco- 
nomic thought can be viewed as 
a search for an answer to the ques- 
tion whether pursuit of private gain 
can lead to coherence rather than 
chaos. This question has - been 
basic to economic analysis since 
1776, when Adam Smith’s The 
Wealth. of Nations was published. 
Smith, sensing the emergent form 
of industrialized society, assigned a 
key role to the division of labor. In 
doing so, he eulogized the free 
market system, but overlooked the 
fact that changing technology per- 
mitted both division of labor and 
economy of labor; those who could 
not adapt suffered unemployment. 
More perceptive writers who fol- 
lowed him were to provide the 
nineteenth century accounts of fu- 
ture shock. 

In an updated, computerized so- 
ciety version of Smith’s doctrine, 
Rawls and Arrow have recently in- 
terpreted the role of information in 
society as a cohesive force.? If, as 


l. John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1971); K. J. Arrow, “Some Ordinalist- 
Utilitarian Notes on Rawls’s Theory of Jus- 
tice,” Journal of Philosophy 70, no. 9 (10 
May 1973), pp. 245-263. 
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they argue, the harmony of social 
union stems in large part from a 
natural complementarity among the 
limited and different information 
possessed by individuals and groups 
of individuals, this is clearly the 
concern of those involved in the 
process of national information pol- 
icy formation. Rights in the use 
of information can give rise to con- 
flicts of interest, the resolution of 
which must be a policy objective. 

It is helpful to look at the role of 
information from another vantage 
point. A recent study of the decline 
of empires? gave great importance 
to growing tensions, lessened co- 
operation and selfishness. One 
might argue that group or national 
identity presupposes a reasonably 
well-developed information system 
and that conflict -which destroys 
that identity results from suspen- 
sion of communication. 


SCIENCE VERSUS INFORMATION 
POLICY 


Historically, policy efforts were 
directed towards one kind of infor- 
mation: scientific knowledge. As 

, early as the 1830s Charles Babbage, 


inventor of the computer, advo-. 


cated a national science policy, and 
early in the present century the 
English economist Alfred Marshall 
favored state action to encourage 
and strengthen British technology 
in the face of foreign trade competi- 
tion. The impact of wars, much 
more than conscious efforts to use 
science in the solution of social 
problems, widened the concept of 
policy to embrace both science and 
technology. Basic statistics for pol- 
icy guidance were developed and 
characteristically related to expend- 
iture on research—pure and ap- 


2. C. M. Cipolla, ed:, The Economic De- 
cline of Empires (London: Methuen, 1970). 
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plied—and development. In the 
main a highly simplified, linear 
conception of the links between 
science and technology prevailed: 
scientific advance spawned new 
technologies which were imple- 
mented in the process of indus- 
trialization, with a consequential 
improvement in human welfare. 
The last decade has seen wide- 
spread efforts to extend the scope of 
discussion beyond scientific and 
technological information to a 
broader concept of information. 
These efforts have moved along 
three lines. First, there was the 
addition of social science. This is 
illustrated by the developments at 
the Tavistock Institute in London 
where it was generally held that to 
consider any branch of science in 
isolation could only lead “to a 
fragmented, unbalanced, and un- 
satisfying result.”? Likewise, the 
Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development (OECD), 
after playing a major innovatory 
role in the study and implementa- 
tion of science policy, came to 


favor the extension of science and 


technology policy to include social 
sciences.4 Second, a systems ap- 
proach led naturally to considera- 
tion of scientific and technological 
information in relation to other 
kinds of information services: to 
education, including leaming-by- 
doing, mass media, libraries and 
travel. Third, attention focussed on 
the new information technologies 
—for example, computers and satel- 
lites— which seemed to symbolize 
the movement of society into a new 


3. Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 
Social Research and a National Science 
Policy (London: Tavistock pamphlet no. 7, 
1964), Preface. . 

4. Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Information in a Chang- 
ing Society (Paris: OECD, 1971). 
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industrial revolution: the informa- 
tion revolution. 

At this point in time all three 
strands are intertwined, as is amply 
demonstrated in the proceedings of 
the Intergovernmental Bureau of 
Informatics First World Conference 
on Informatics in Government held 
in Florence in 1971 and the World 
Congress on Human Communica- 
tion held in Barcelona in 1973 
organized by Asociación de Comun- 
icación Humana y Ecología. One 
supposes that it is no accident that 
this same period has witnessed the 
emergence of a critique of economic 
growthmanship which favors the 
sacrifice of some traditional benefits 
of economic growth to ensure that 
diseconomies, or regrettables as 
Kuznets called them long ago, are 
minimized. 


The decision process 


As G. L. S. Shackle has made 
clear in the opening essay in this 
volume, decision—decision which 
is creative—is the human predica- 
ment. Available information can 
never be sufficient to change a 
decision problem into a matter of 
routine. The most fundamental case 
for an information policy rests on 
this proposition. However, the case 
is strengthened when one looks 
more closely at the component ac- 
tivities in the operation of an in- 
formation system. These activities 
were classified in the eloquent title 
of a paper by Marschak: “Eco- 
nomics of Inquiring, Communicat- 
ing, Deciding.’’> 

Each of these activities is indis- 


5. J. Marschak, “Economics of Inquiring, 
Communicating, Deciding,” American 
Economic Review 58, no. 2 (1968), pp. 1-18; 
reprinted in Economics of Information and 
Knowledge, ed. D. M. Lamberton (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1971). 
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pensable in a technologically and 
organizationally efficient total in- 
formation process. A decision-unit’s 
overall efficiency, its responsive- 
ness to change and its innovatory 
power depend upon the perform- 
ance of these highly complemen- 
tary activities. Nevertheless, we 
should not think of fixed propor- 
tions. Trade-offs will be possible. 
Some units will be better at inquir- 
ing than communicating, just as 
now we recognize that profit differ- 
entials are attributable to relative 
firm skills in, say, production and 
marketing. An old-fashioned ap- 
proach would have stopped short 
with a reference to rents and en- 
trepreneurial skills. 

Given the pervasiveness of the 
information needs among decision 
makers—that is, their total depend- 
ence upon information-flows in a 
rapidly changing world—it should 
be no surprise that the only com- 
prehensive study of knowledge 
production and distribution in an 
advanced industrial country, the 
United States, estimated that these 
activities might account for be- 
tween 23 to 29 percent of gross 
national product.® Other studies of 
the input-output type indicate that 
general inputs into economic activ- 
ity, such as information and energy 
costs, have been increasing in rela- 
tive importance. 

An information industry of im- 
pressive proportions has developed 
domestically in industrialized coun- 
tries and has extended across the 
world, but even this does not reach 
the heart of the policy concern today. 
Economists, Marxist and non- 
Marxist alike, have long argued that 
technological change is the primary 
determinant of growth and struc- 

6. Fritz Machlup, The Production and 
Distribution of Knowledge (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1962). 
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tural change. Today this finds ex- 
pression in the expectation that the 
multifacetted information industry 
may hold the key to the future 
welfare of industrialized countries. 
If so, it may be ushering in the next 
chapter in the continuing story of 
attempts to bridge the gap between 
the rich and poor nations. For ac- 
cess to information, which perhaps 
explains the success of multina- 
tional corporations, might have 
been the means to relative gains for 
the poor nations. However, the ad- 
vanced countries, or their business 
units, seemingly have the advan- 
tage and will retain the advantage 
in the combined function of inquir- 
ing, communicating and deciding. 
This suggests an urgent need both 
to promote the idea of international 
information policy and to explore 
the nature of international informa- 
tion systems. 


Information policy and its 
problems 


Policy must be more than a 
statement of some desired future 
state of affairs; it must be more than 
prescription of a method of dealing 
with a well-defined problem. Policy 
is, as Shackle says, “the generic 
name of any formulation, simple or 
complex, vague or exact, general or 
special, discretionary or detailed, of 
guidance for action in the face of 
circumstances which, lying neces- 
sarily in the future, can be ap- 
proached only by conjecture and 
imagination.”? 

Applying this concept of policy to 
information, it becomes apparent 
that there are fundamental diffi- 
culties in relying upon the econ- 


7. G. L. S. Shackle, Decision, Order and 
Time in Human Affairs, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
p. ix. 
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omist’s notion of efficiency as such 
a guidance for action. For that am- 
biguous notion is derived in re- 
spect of a hypothetical state of 
affairs called perfectly competitive 
equilibrium which presupposes 
perfect knowledge. Many attempts 
to define perfect knowledge have 
achieved little; the most useful is 
Boulding’s suggestion that perfect 
means costless.2 How, then, can 
one account for the existence of 
such a large information industry? 

However, this is running ahead 
of our theme. Consider the ques- 
tion: do we spend too much—or too 
little—on science and technology? 
The case for the present levels of 
expenditure being too low was 
based on the existence of indi- 
visibilities, inappropriability and 
uncertainty. A given piece of in- 
formation was said to be indivisi- 
ble. Without suitable and effective 
legal protection, the benefits of in- 
formation could not be fully ap- 
propriated by its possessor. Fur- 
thermore, the production of informa- 
tion was well known to be a risky 
business. It was widely held that 
these conditions inevitably led to 
too little being spent on science 
and technology. Private incentives 
were inadequate to ensure that 
what was socially justifiable would 
be carried out. 

This conclusion and its policy 
implications found favor in indus- 
trialized countries regardless of 
their ism classification. Science be- 
came the operative ideology. This 
ideology suited government, indus- 
try, the military-industrial complex 


8. Kenneth E. Boulding, “The Economics 
of Knowledge and the Knowledge of 
Economics,” American Economic Review 
56, no. 2 (1966), p. 1-13; reprinted in 
Economics of Information and Knowledge, 
ed. D. M. Lamberton (New York: Penguin 
Books, 1971). 
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and professionalized groups. It 
found favor in less developed coun- 
tries for a similar set of reasons, 
as well as for an important addi- 
tional one: from emulation of the 
industrialized countries or from a 
deeper kind of hope, science was 
seen as the solution to social prob- 
lems and at times was equated with 
Marxism. 

Yet, there is a flaw in the ‘argu- 
ment. It takes as given the organiza- 
tion of the decision-making units; 
furthermore, it ignores the possible, 
perhaps inevitable, interactions be- 
tween the information-flows and 
types of organization. For example, 
there may be very important 
economies of scale in the separate 
activities of inquiring, communicat- 
ing and deciding and even more 
important advantages in linking 
these activities.® 

The manner in which organiza- 
tion, information, expectation and 
decision are interconnected was 
demonstrated in a significant paper 
by Hirshleifer.° He argued most 
effectively that a too narrow view 
had been taken of the information 
process and emphasized the com- 
plex effects of technological change 
upon both anticipated and realized 
profits. He illustrated the basic 
point by reference to Eli Witney’s 
invention of the cotton gin. Witney 
battled to protect his patent rights 
while others made large profits 
_ from the consequent price revalua- 
tions in cotton, slaves, land, key 
transport sites and financial assets. 


9. See, D. M. Lamberton, “Design Aids: 
Documentation,” Le Conseil International 
du Bâtiment pour la recherche, l’étude et le 
documentation, 5° congres: De la recherche 
à la pratique: le défi de l'application 
(Versailles, 1971). 

10. J. Hirshleifer, “The Private and Social 
Value of Information and the Reward to 
Inventive Activity,” American Economic 
Review 61, no. 4 (1971), pp. 561-574. 
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Once the positive incentive of 
these pecuniary, redistributive 
changes is taken into account, there 
is no longer a clear-cut case that 
there must be too little expenditure 
on science and technology. The net 
effect must be known. This cannot 
be established a priori; it will de- 
pend upon the nature of the 
scientific and technological changes, 
the scope of the decision maker's 
activities—for example, the extent 
of integration of materials and ma- 
chine producing activities with 
manufacturing and marketing—and 
the efficiency of the decision 
maker’s information system. 

The inconclusiveness of this de- 
bate has now béen recognized," , 
but some of the implications have 
not as yet been appreciated. First, 
policy must give attention to the 
design of institutions, and it would 
seem that competence in this 
would be aided by more effort to 
study the process of policy forma- 
tion. In particular, comparative 
studies of information utilization by 
individuals, agencies and even 
countries would be useful. 

Second, if current decisions are 
more a reflection of a science ideol- 
ogy than a reasoned economic 
analysis of social benefits and costs, 
it is important to find out what does 
currently determine the allocation 
of resources to science, technology 
and information activities, gener- 
ally. One suspects that the distribu- 
tion of economic power—including 
that of industry, some governmental 
agencies and established profes- 
sionalized groups—would prove to 
be the dominant consideration. 
Should this be so, it casts doubts.on 
the very notion of a national infor- 
mation policy. 


11. P. Nelson, “Discussion,” American 
Economic Review 63, no. 2 (1973), p. 50. 
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Third, we might say that we 
should be a little less ambitious. If 
social evaluation is not yet possible 
at a national aggregate level, it 
might nevertheless be possible to 
make a reasonable evaluation at a 
less aggregated level. We might 
then tum to individual research 
projects. An examination of a list of 
approvals by an Australian national 
funding body yielded the following 
projects: high energy physics; set- 
ting up a breeding colony for 
marsupials; social and economic 
teachings of.the canonists and 
theologians 1141-1234. Techniques 
for comparative evaluation of such 
projects are most certainly lack- 
ing, and such approvals must reflect 
the status quo. 

Fourth, models which distinguish 
the component activities—inquir- 
ing, communicating and deciding— 
and, further, which substitute more 
complex relationships for the simple 
linear view of science-and technol- 
ogy might pave the way for a better 
understanding of the processes of 
change in modem society.’ They 
have already suggested. research? 
which attempts to classify informa- 
tion inputs into decisions and, in 
time, may make possible improve- 
ment in decision rules for the allo- 
cation of resources to these differ- 
ent, but complementary, activities. ` 


Property and power 


Property rights in information 
may be less well defined and less 
enforceable than property rights in 
real assets. However, the growth of 


12. For example, R. D. Johnston, “The 
National Research System—Towards an 
Economic Assessment” (Paper presented at 
the Forty-fifth Congress of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Perth, Australia, Au- 
gust 1973). 
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the information industry suggests 


_that information, as do other re- 


sources, confers both profit and 
power. ` 

Much thought about income 
shares derives from a static, time- 
less economics. Consider the cus- 
tomary categories: wages, profit and 
rent. These emerged with the early 
stages of the Industrial Revolution. 
What was then significant in terms 
of technology, social classes and 
political power is no longer appró- 
priate. If in our contemporary world 
information resources are the most 
important requirement for economic 
growth, the analysis of income 
shares ought to mirror that state of 
affairs. 

No one owns the unexpected, but 
it seems likely that this resource 
—as has land, minèrals, buildings 
and machines—has already become 
the basis .of economic and political 
power. For this reason Alvin 
Tofflers Future Shock adhocracy 
seems an unlikely development. 
There has been a secular boom in 
education, and a new property class 
has emerged to perform the com- 
munication, coordination and con- 
trol functions needed in the infor- 
mation revolution. 

On the domestic scene, as well as 
the international, the information 
revolution is bringing structural 
change. Information is a resource, 
and control over resources permits 
the exercise of power and the se- 
curing of profit. In so far as 
egalitarian principles are put into 
practice, information policy may 
prove to. be the most important 
instrument. Those responsible for 
shaping information policy must 
determine the appropriate mix of 
information inputs to achieve social 
objectives, while at the same time 
they must have regard for equity 
considerations. 


War and Peace 
By ANATOL RAPOPORT 


ABSTRACT: The impact of the information revolution on 
the problems and threats engendered by human conflicts 
has been ambivalent, as was the impact of the earlier 
technological revolution. The destructive potential of war 
has obviously been increased by several orders of mag- 
nitude. This increase is to be attributed not only to the 
harnessing of new, awesome sources of energy, but also to 
the creation of weapon systems whose effectiveness de- 
pends on the fantastically rapid information processing 
made possible by computers and servo-mechanisms 
' —products of the information revolution. The possible 
positive contributions of the information revolution in 
alleviating other forms of human conflict depend upon the 
uses to which information technology will be put. The uses 
to which information is put depend on the value systems of 
those who direct the uses and on the value systems of those 
who give support or acquiesce to those decisions. 
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WAR AND PEACE 


N ASSESSING the relevance of 
the information revolution to 
problems of war and peace it is 
well to keep in mind that the 
stimulus to that revolution was pro- 


vided by certain developments of 


war technology made during World 
War II. One of these was the au- 
tomatically aimed antiaircraft gun 
which processed information about 
the parameters of motion of an 
airplane and, so, extrapolated its fu- 
ture position with which the direc- 
tion of aim was synchronized. Since 
these data were processed auto- 
matically—that is, by built-in deci- 
sion rules guiding the responses of 
the device—it became necessary to 
develop a quantitative theory of in- 
formation in order to solve the as- 
sociated engineering problems. 
Such a quantitative theory was 
developed independently by Nor- 
bert Wiener and by Claude E. 
Shannon. Wiener’s Cybernetics and 
Shannon and Weavers Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Communication both 
appeared very shortly after the war 
and immediately attracted wide at- 
tention. Although the treatment of 
the subject in both books was on an 
abstract mathematical level, the 
practical importance of the basic 
concepts was immediately recog- 
nized; in fact, their theory con- 
firmed what was already intuitively 
appreciated in engineering circles. 
The quantitative conception of in- 
formation added a new dimension 
to technology. One might say that 
whereas the first Industrial Revolu- 
tion permitted the replacement of 
human and animal muscle power 
by power derived from fuels, the 
second Industrial Revolution—as 
Wiener once called the new de- 
velopment now called the informa- 
tion revolution— permitted the 
replacement of routine decisions— 
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that is, decisions governed by rules 
specified in advance—by automatic 
devices. 

As has often happened in the 
past, the most immediate and direct 
applications of the new technologi- 
cal principles were in war technol- 
ogy. The new weapons of mass 
destruction—for example, nuclear 
bombs—can be considered as prod- 
ucts of the first Industrial Revolu- 
tion which ushered in methods of 
converting one form of energy into 
another. However, effective utiliza- 
tion of these weapons necessitated 
their organization into weapons sys- 
tems. The components of these 
systems must be coordinated with 
split second precision which only 
sophisticated information technol- 
ogy makes possible. There is no 
question, therefore, that the infor- 
mation revolution, which made 
possible extremely rapid and fully 
automated conversion of data 
selected from the environment into 
action decisions, opened up the 
vista of the fully automated war. 
The question of whether this de- 
velopment has aggravated or miti- 
gated the problem of war will be 
discussed below. 


Two PERCEPTIONS OF WAR 


The perception of war as a prob- 
lem implies a tacit assumption that 
the problem can be solved by 
proper application of relevant 
knowledge. The implication is 
manifested in the frequent linking 
of war with other problems, some 
already on the way to solution by 
applied science—for example, 
epidemics and certain controllable, 
avoidable or combattable natural 
disasters—and others not yet solved, 
presumably for lack of relevant 
knowledge or techniques—for in- 
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stance, the impending exhaustion 
of resources, the degradation of 
environment and the population 
explosion. In this conception war is 
seen as a disturbance of a normal 
peaceful state. 

In another view war is a normal 
state, at times active, while at other 
times dormant. For example, such a 
view is implicit in Clausewitz’s 
conception of war as the “continua- 
tion of politics by other means”—a 
maxim which is equally valid in its 
converse form: politics is the con- 
tinuation of war by other means. It 
stands to reason that for Clausewitz 
and other thinkers of his persua- 
sion, the occurrence of wars was 
not a problem. If war presents a 
problem, it is that of how to start it 
at a propitious moment, how to 
conduct it effectively and how to 
reap the fruits of victory or how to 
mitigate the consequences of defeat. 

An argument about the true nature 
of war would lead nowhere, as 
do many other similar philosophical 
disputes. It does make sense, how- 
ever, to examine the action conse- 
quences of both these perceptions. 
The perception of war as a recur- 
ring disaster akin to a disease in- 
flicted upon humanity or portions 
of it calls for a search for cures, 
under the tacit assumption that the 
lack of a cure is a consequence 
of insufficient knowledge about the 
causes of wars and the ways to 
counteract them. On the other hand, 
the perception of war as a nor- 
mal state of affairs has two oppo- 
site implications. One implica- 
tion, accepted by professional war 
makers, is that the problems posed 
by war are to be solved by improv- 
ing war hardware and war software, 
the latter being incorporated both 
in the so-called science of strategy 
and in information technology. The 
other implication is that the analogy 
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between war and disease is mis- 
leading, as is the assumption that 
wars occur because of a lack of 
knowledge about how to prevent 
them. In this conception war is 
endemic, because it is institu- 
tionalized as a normal recurring 
phase of international relations. 
Therefore, the problem of war 
is inseparable from the problem 
posed by the very existence of 
entrenched institutions—for in- 
stance, sovereign nation states, 
military establishments and their 
industrial, scientific and informa- 
tion-disseminating complexes. 

Note that in order to take seri- 
ously Clausewitz’s perception of 
war as an endemic state of the 
international system it is not neces- 
sary to retain his model of the 
international system, in which a 
dozen or two European states ap- 
pear as autonomous actors engaged 
in a Hobbesian war of every one 
against every one. Europe presents 
a very different picture today, and it 
would be silly to speak of a con- 
tinued endemic war between coun- 
tries that do not count on the scales 
of international military balance of 
power. The autonomous “actors” 
are now very few in number. How- 
ever, war as an instrument of policy 
remains institutionalized in the 
thinking which determines the 
foreign policies of the super pow- 
ers. Most importantly, the military 
machines, always ready for action, 
have remained the most carefully 
nurtured and generously endowed 
sectors of their economies—as they 
have always been in nation states 
willing and able to wage war. If one 
keeps this picture in mind, it is 
difficult to conceive of war as some- 
thing which “happens” to human- 
ity. Whatever may be the instigat- 
ing, triggering events which pre- 
cipitate a particular war, wars occur 
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‘because they have been deliber- 


ately planned and prepared; further- 
more, they will continue to occur 
as long as institutions exist en- 
trusted with the task of planning 
and preparing future wars. 

In emphasizing the decisive role 
of war-making institutions in keep- 
ing war endemic, I do not mean to 
ignore the various causes of wars 
apparent from casual inspection or 
advanced in various theories. Obvi- 
ously, throughout history wars were 
fought for possession of territory, 
for extension of political control, for 
trade monopolies and for strategic 
advantages with the view of con- 
ducting future wars. However, it is 
equally obvious that war as an 
organized perpetration of violence 
would not be possible without the 
perpetuation of war-making institu- 
tions involving a specialized pro- 
fession with its own traditions, op- 
portunities for recruitment and 
ideological rationalization. The un- 
derlying causes keep changing. 
Wars are no longer fought for booty 
to be carried away in wagons, nor 
for slaves. Dynastic wars which 
dominated eighteenth century 
European politics are now histori- 
cal curiosities. Trade monopolies 
and colonial conquests are no 
longer worth the costs of a mod- 
em war. Trumpet-blowing, drum- 
beating patriotism is no longer a 
saleable commodity in countries 
where it served as a primary means 
of glorifying or at least rationalizing 
war. Possibly, the futility of keep- 
ing world law and order by limited 
war has now become apparent to the 
more level-headed American politi- 
cians. Nevertheless, the prospect of 
the warless world is still as remote 
as ever. It seems reasonable to 
attribute the continued threat of 


war to institutional inertia. The 


threat continues because the means 


t 


of war are not only kept, but con- 
stantly improved; because a profes- 
sion exists whose task is to plan 
wars; because a ready-made ration- 
alization of preparedness justifies 
the upkeep of the war machines 
—all wars are now “defensive” 
and all war ministries have become 
ministries of defense. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL IMPERATIVE 


Rapidly growing technology has 
its own built-in drive. One need not 
resort to any mystical notions to 
understand the dynamics of this 
drive. New and complex technolog- 
ical problems present a challenge 
to- scientists and to technical ex- 
perts. The challenge is especially 
seductivé when a new field opens 
up, such as an unexplored territory, 
where the researcher and the de- 
veloper can give free rein to crea- 
tive imagination. Paul Dickson re- 
ports in his book Think Tanks? that 
the United States army’s Institute 
of Land Combat has identified 385 
future wars, in 145 of which the 
United States could be plausibly 
involved. They have projected over 
600 new weapons with which to 
“orchestrate” the combats—note 
the allusion to musical creation. As 
this is being written, the Land 
Combat System for 1990 has proba- 
bly been completed. The institute 
will then embark—according to its 
stated plans—on developing wars 
in the next five year cycles, 1991 to 
1995 and 1996 to 2000. 

Such prognoses are reflections of 
boisterous optimism, of confidence 
in the bright future of the death 
industry and, hence, of its expand- 
ing need for expertise. In tech- 


‘nologically advanced societies work 


of this sort is richly rewarded, not 


1. Paul Dickson, Think Tanks (New York: 
Atheneum, 1971). 
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necessarily with money and social 
prestige—although these, too, play 
a part—but also with satisfactions 
which derive from any creative, 
imaginative activity. Each problem 
solved opens new vistas and poses 
new problems. The complexity of 
the problems necessitates the 
cooperation of experts from various 
fields, which broadens the horizons 
of specialists and binds them into a 
genuine brotherhood—the defense 
community, which by imparting a 
sense of belonging is itself a source 
of satisfaction. 

There is, to be sure, an obverse 
side of this picture. The insane 
futility of a mutually devastating 
nuclear war cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated by any but the lunatic 
fringe of the defense community. A 
rationalization is provided by the 
theory of deterrence. It is admitted 
by many of the new generation of 
strategists—among whom, inciden- 
tally, a distinction between the men 
in uniform and civilian experts is 
meaningless—that the actual use of 
the weapons of mass destruction 
would constitute a failure of the 
policies for which the weapons sys- 
tems are supposed to provide sup- 
port. Thus, not the use, but simply 
the existence, of the weapons is 
pictured as the muscle behind the 
continuation of war by other means. 
This conception has given rise to 
another sort of supposed expertise 
—the diplomacy of threat, bluff, 
confrontation and calculated deceit. 

Of course, diplomacy has been 
traditionally conceived as an intri- 
cate game. However, certain recent 
developments have provided an op- 
portunity to surround this art with 
an aura of scientific know-how. 
Toward the end of World War II 
Von Neumann Morgenstem’s trea- 
tise on the theory of games ap- 
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peared and soon attracted wide- 
spread attention. The intense in- 
terest in the subject was not 
justified by any immediate applica- 
tion potential; rather, the idea that 
strategic decisions could be de- 
rived on the basis of rigorous 
mathematical reasoning appealed to 
certain circles within the defense 
community and its intellectual en- 
tourage. For, if a scientific founda- 
tion for the art of decision making 
in conflict situations existed—for, 
that is what a game theory pur- 
ported to treat—then there would 
eventually be a demand for a new 
kind of intellectual virtuousity and 
with it career opportunities in a 
hitherto unexplored field. That the 
military establishment, at least in 
the United States, was favorably 
inclined toward encouraging explo- 
rations in this area is attested by the 
many contracts granted by military 
agencies for game-theoretic re- 
search, much of which was done at 
the Rand Corporation. 

Now the one and only game- 
theoretic tool which has found any 
concrete application to military 
problems—logistic and tactical—is 
the theory of the two-person zero- 
sum game. The fundamental the- 
orem of game theory states that 
every such game has a solution in 
the sense of optimal strategies pre- 
scribed to two rational adversaries. 
Some tactical and logistic problems 
of textbook type—that is, illustrat- 
ing principles rather than lifted 
from real life—have indeed been 
formulated as two-person zero-sum 
games and as such, one supposes, 
have served as teaching aids. I do 
not know to what extent the 
mathematics of game theory has 
actually been used in solving real 
military problems involving human 
personnel; I suspect that rarely, if 
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at all. Nevertheless, formal game 
theory can be defended as having 
heuristic value in acquiring exper- 
tise in strategy and tactics. 

There are, however, situations in 
automated warfare where game 
theory may be of genuine value in 
solving certain formidable mathe- 
matical problems. Consider an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) programmed to find its way 
to a target. Opposing it is an anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) programmed 
to intercept the attacking missile. 
The two play a game of the sort 
called differential games, of which 
the game of pursuit and evasion 
is a special instance. The game 
can be realistically depicted as a 
two-person zero-sum game with 
payoffs depending on the time of 
interception or on the distance of 
interception from the target—if in- 
terception occurs. Since the deci- 
sion rules involving pursuit on the 
part of the ABM and evasion on the 
part of the ICBM must be built into 
the devices, or into the devices on 
the ground which control their 
flight, the strategy space of this 
game is well defined. Here, knowl- 
edge of game theory and sophisti- 
cated information-processing tech- 
nology can be coupled, presenting 
another challenge to ingenuity and 
competence together with promises 
of rich psychic rewards for the 
successful solutions of associated 
problems. On the whole, however, 
sophisticated solutions of zero-sum 
games must necessarily balance 
each other out since competence 
and ingenuity are plentiful on 
either side of the endemic power 
struggle between the super powers. 
It cannot be expected that growing 
sophistication will confer a perma- 
nent advantage on either side. Ad- 
vantages can only accrue to those 


who derive benefits from the very 
process of technological growth or 
to those who derive professional 
satisfaction from the work it entails. 
In 1958 Thomas C. Schelling 
published an article in which he 
deplored concentration on the 
zero-sum game as a model of 
conflict.2, Most human conflicts, 
Schelling argued, are not of the sort 
which can be faithfully depicted by 
a zero-sum game, where what one 
player wins the other loses and 
where, consequently, the interests 
of the players are diametrically op- 
posed. Rather, conflicts tend to be 
of the mixed-motive type where the 
interests of adversaries partially 
clash and partially coincide. Even 
in war, certain outcomes may be 
preferred by both, or all, of the 
adversaries to certain other out- 
comes—the choice between mutual 
destruction and a stand-off readily 
comes to mind. In the absence 
of opportunities for making en- 
forceable agreements, adversaries 
may nevertheless tacitly cooperate 
with each other in order to avoid 
outcomes disastrous for both. Games 
of this sort are called non-zero- 
sum games. Schelling urged the 
development of a comprehensive 
theory of non-zero-sum games. 
Although communication be- 
tween adversaries plays no strategic 
role in zero-sum games, it be- 
comes of essence in non-zero-sum 
games.? Here, acts of communica- 
tion must be incorporated into the 
game model. In fact, a theory so 


2. Thomas C. Schelling, “The Strategy of 
Conflict: Prospectus for a Reorientation of 
Game Theory,” Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion 2 (1958), pp. 203-264, 

3. Bidding and bluffing in card games are 
really moves in the game, not instances of 
strategic uses of messages about the game, 
which become important only when partial 
cooperation between the players is possible. 
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extended becomes a theory of bar- 
gaining. Now the formal theory of 
games has been extended to in- 
clude so-called cooperative non- 
zero-sum games. Formal analysis 
prescribes outcomes which would 
result if rational players bargained, 
both, or all, being fully aware of the 
options available to each and the 
utilities ascribed by each to all 
possible outcomes. It is not this 
formal theory, however, that Schel- 
ling evidently had in mind in his 
projected investigations of mixed- 
motive conflicts. He was mainly 
interested in techniques of the 
bargaining process—actually, in 
gamesmanship. 

A picturesque analysis of games-~ 
manship in international relations is 
the subject of a book by Robert 
Jervis, one of Schelling’s disciples.* 
. There, the objective of diplomacy 
appears to be the projection of 
images calculated to enhance the 
competitive advantage of a nego- 
tiating power. Quite in keeping 
with the spirit introduced into the 
conception of international rela- 
tions by the theory of deterrence 
and its spinoffs—for example, lim- 
ited war—the volume can be realis- 
tically appraised as a handbook for 
con.artists and blackmailers. 

Works of this sort also reflect 
preoccupations attendant on the in- 
formation revolution. The impor- 
tance of information—that is, of 
messages—as determinants of at- 
titudes and behavior creates a de- 
mand for information handling 
skills, advertising, public relations 
and negotiating. The demand spills 
over into diplo-military manage- 
ment, creating vast networks of 
agencies concerned with psycho- 
logical warfare, espionage, image 

4. Robert Jervis, The Logic of Images in 
International Relations (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1970). 
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peddling, news management and 
subversion abroad. 

The war-making establishments 
have been fully aware of the impli- 
cations of the information revolu- 
tion relevant to their activities. 
They have made the most extensive 
use of information technology in 
designing weapons systems poised 
to destroy within minutes every- 
thing on the face of the earth. The 
fully automated battle field is in 
their utopian field of vision. They 
also lend a sympathetic ear to 
salesmen of communications skills 
who purport to enlist language as 
an auxiliary weapon in the global 
struggle for power. The net result, 
as was that of physical technology, 
has been a monstrous aggravation 
of the problem of war rather than an 
approach to its solution. 


INFORMATION AND DECISION 
MAKING 


Let us now consider the effects of 
the information revolution which 
could be expected if war were 
actually—not merely in pious 
pronouncements—perceived as a 
problem confronting all of human- 
ity. A precondition for such a per- 
ception is the abandonment of na- 
tional interest, at least the preoccu-- 
pation with military power as a 
means for pursuing it. Were such a 
precondition fulfilled, the problem 
of war would, in all likelihood, 
evaporate of its own accord, since it 
is absurd to imagine that the in- 
terests of humanity as a whole can 
be served by wars. Nevertheless, 
even if the interests of humanity 
were central in the minds of deci- 
sion makers, conflicts of local, re- 
gional or class interests would still 
persist. Does the information rev- 
olution have a potential for al- ` 
leviating such conflicts? In other 
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words, do the techniques of pro- 
digiously rapid processing of in- 
formation and instantaneous com- 
munication carry a promise of mak- 
ing men wiser or at least more 
reasonable or more tolerant in the 
same way as the material tech- 
nological revolution carried the 
promise—partly fulfilled—of mak- 
ing men richer and their lives 
easier? Or, to put it in still another 
way, having argued that the infor- 
mation revolution has aggravated 
the problem of war, what can one 
say about its potential for nurturing 
and enriching peace, if humanity 
could somehow be spared the curse 
of war? 

In attempting to answer this 
question one must distinguish 
clearly between the technical and 
the every day usage of the word 
information. The distinction is 
characteristic of many common 
usage words adopted into the exact 
sciences. Force, power, potential, 
resistance and energy, as these 
terms are used in physics, have 
absolutely precise, mathematically 
defined meanings; in theoretical 
discourse they must be used only in 
a prescribed manner. Not so in 
ordinary discourse. This double 
role of words of this sort is harmless 
as long as it is appreciated. Indeed, 
it is unlikely that no one but a 
crank would try to express force of 
character as a product of mass and 
acceleration. Unlike the old estab- 
lished terms of physics, the com- 
mon usage term information, only 
recently endowed with precise 
theoretical meaning, stands in 
greater danger of semantic abuse. 

The amount of information was 
first precisely defined in the context 
of the mathematical theory of com- 
munication. In order to see how 
this was done it is necessary to 
understand precisely how the prob- 


lem of communication is pictured 
in that theory. First, it is as- 
sumed that there is a repertoire of 
signals—a set, discrete or continu- 
ous, from which a sequence of 
signals is selected at the source. 
The problem is that of reproducing 
the sequence at the destination, so 
that the recipient will know what 
sequence was selected. For in- 
stance, the repertoire may be the 
letters of an alphabet; a sequence 
may be a string of such letters—a 
message. In telegraphy the string is 
reproduced at the distal end of the 
channel and the problem of com- 
munication is solved if; from the 
sequence received, the recipient 
can infer what sequence was sent. 

Note that the meaning of the 
message does not enter the defini- 
tion of the problem at all. The 
concem of communication theory is 
only with: (1) the fidelity of repro- 
duction and (2) the speed with 
which messages can be transmitted. 
Fidelity relates to the degree of 
certainty with which the sequence 
sent can be correctly inferred; 
speed of transmission relates not to 
the speed at which the physical 
signals travel—typically, the speed 
of light in modern telecommuni- 
cation—but rather to the efficiency 
with which messages can be coded 
upon signals transmitted. 

The amount of information and 
fidelity are related in the following 
way. Prior to the receipt of a mes- 
sage the recipient is under a certain 
amount of uncertainty about the 
message that might be sent. Fol- 
lowing the receipt of the message 
this amount of uncertainty is re- 
duced, if fidelity is perfect to zero. 
The extent of this reduction of 
uncertainty is a measure of the 
amount of information received. 
Thus, fidelity is inversely related 
to the amount of uncertainty re- 
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maining after the receipt of the 
message. 

Let us now see how information 
in this technical sense can be 
. utilized in decision making. The 
amount of uncertainty is defined 
mathematically in terms of a proba- 
bility density distribution over the 
possible states of the world. If this 
distribution is flat, the amount of 
uncertainty is large: roughly speak- 
ing, anything can happen with 
about the same probability. If the 
distribution is sharply peaked, the 
amount of uncertainty is small: 
roughly speaking, some particular 
state—or ‘states—of the world is 
—are—extremely likely. 

A decision problem in an uncer- 
tain environment is typically formu- 
lated as a matrix whose rows rep- 
resent possible courses of action 
and whose columns represent the 
possible states of the world with 
estimated probabilities of their oc- 
currence attached. Getting informa- 
tion about the state of the world 
amounts to sharpening the esti- 
mated probability density. The en- 
tries of the matrix represent the 
utilities of the outcomes which re- 
sult from a chosen course of action 
and the particular state of the world 
which happens to be the case. A 
prudent or rational decision can be 
defined as one that is associated 
with the largest statistically ex- 
pected utility. It can be shown that, 
in general, the sharpening of the 
distribution attendant on the re- 
ceipt of —true— information leads to 
a decision with a larger expected 
utility. The amount of utility thus 
- gained can be taken as a measure of 
the value of the information—ad- 
justed for the cost of obtaining in- 
formation. This model of decision 
making is widely used implicitly in 
many situations where risky deci- 
sions must be made and where 
utilities of outcomes can be con- 
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cretely defined—for example, de- 
termination of insurance rates and 
certain aspects of business man- 
agement, such as inventory policies. 
A decision situation of this sort is 
called a game against nature. It is a 
game to the extent that the out- 
comes depend not only on the 
decisions of a rational actor, but 
also on choices—of a state of the 
world—made by nature or chance. 
It is, however, not a two-person 
game in the sense that neither na- 
ture nor chance is a rational oppo- 
nent with interest of her own. 
Naturally, this model of decision 
making is a drastically simplified 
one. It is, however, a prototype of a 
model of rational decision involv- 
ing a single actor with well-de- 
fined goals who must cope with 
uncertainty. The question before 
us is the following: if an agency 
existed entrusted with the man- 
agement of world affairs in the 
interest of humanity, would the 
results of the information revolu- 
tion be of help in rendering such 
management more rational in resolv- 
ing conflicts, improving the qual- 
ity of life and the like? Clearly, in 
formulating the model of rational 
decision as we did, we have by 
implication specified the necessary 
conditions for effectively utilizing 
gains of information. We have as- 
sumed a global decision-making 
agency, a concensus on the utilities 
to be attached to possible outcomes 
of action, a concensus on the esti- 
mated probabilities of present and 
future states of the world and, 
above all, the understanding of in- 


5. Decision problems under certainty in- 
volving maximization or optimization of 
well-defined quantities are also formulated 
from the standpoint of a single actor or a 
single set of interests. The contribution of 
the information revolution to the solution of 
large scale problems of this sort—for exam- 
ple, management or economics——was via the 
introduction of high speed computers. 
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formation in its strictly technical 
meaning as a reduction of uncer- 
tainty. All of the assumptions ex- 
cept the last are utopian. Nothing 
on the historical horizon portends 
the establishment of such global 
decision agencies or a concensus on 
values or on assessment of prob- 
abilities. Even though the global 
nature of the awesome problems 
confronting humanity—exhaustion 
of resources, ecological balance, not 
to speak of war—is widely admitted 
and discussed, preoccupation with 
power, rather than with the fate of 
humanity, is still foremost in all 
circles where decisions on the allo- 
cation of resources, talent and effort 
are made. 

There remains the last assump- 
tion: namely, that information 
means a reduction of uncertainty. 
In a way, scientific information is 
just that, although the problem of 
measuring it is not solved by 
merely stating the formal definition 
of information. However, the in- 
formation revolution only inciden- 
tally involves an increase of 
scientific information—knowledge. 
The essential social aspect of that 
revolution is the processing and 
dissemination of messages, whether 
they are the carriers of true 
information—about the state of the 
world—or false information and 
myths perpetuated by power elites 


to ensure the perpetuation of their . 


power or plain noise. Information 
technology is not concerned with 
the meanings of the messages, only 
with their structure as sequences of 
arbitrary signals. A satellite, itself a 
product of the information revolu- 
tion, makes possible live telecasts 
throughout the world entirely re- 
gardless of the meanings assigned 
to the pictures. Billions of bits of 
information can be stored on micro- 
film quite regardless of whether 
they embody accumulated knowl- 
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edge or sheer nonsense. Mass 
education can enlighten popula- 
tions and also can make them 
docile. Massive propaganda can 
foreclose alternative options of pub- 
lic policy, as well as call attention 
to new ones. 

In this way the indiscriminate 
use of the word information tacitly 
evoking its technical meaning 
when speaking of it as something 
being transmitted or stored, but at 
the same time endowing it with its 
every day meaning—the process of 
informing or of being informed—is 
seriously misleading. In calcula- 
tions of amounts of information 
transmitted or stored only the tech- 
nical meaning makes sense, in 
which the content of messages is 
ignored. Clearly, however, it is not 
sequences of signals which are of 
use in helping us orient ourselves 
in an immensely complex world, 
but rather the relation of these 
signals to some sort of reality. The 
growth of scientific information— 
knowledge—cannot be denied. It 
is an open question, however, to 
what extent this knowledge is 
likely to be put to use in reducing 
the level of conflict or in alleviating 
inequities and social injustice. It is 
also an open question to what ex- 
tent the information revolution has 
contributed to the pollution of the 
semantic environment by cluttering 
up information channels with trivia, 
gimmicks for manipulating mass at- 
titudes and behavior, by perpetuat- 
ing hang ups inherited from past 
social trauma and by nurturing en- 
trenched conventional wisdom. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the impact of the 
information revolution on the prob- 
lems and threats engendered by 
human conflicts has been ambival- 
ent, as has been the impact of the 
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earlier .technological revolution. 
The destructive potential of war has 
obviously been increased by sev- 
eral orders of magnitude. This in- 
crease is to be attributed not only to 
the hamessing of new, awesome 
sources of energy, but also to the 
creation of weapons.systems whose 
effectiveness depends on the fan- 
tastically rapid information proces- 
sing made possible by computers 
and servo-mechanisms—products of 
the information revolution. 

It is argued in some quarters that 
the monstrous increase in the de- 
structive potential of war has made 
wars less likely. The argument is 
weak for two reasons. First, similar 
prognoses were made with each 
new advance of war technology, 
and all were disconfirmed. Second, 
the technological advances engen- 
dered by the information revolution 
have greatly widened the scope of 
the war-making profession which 
now includes broad sectors of 
. scientific and other intellectual per- 
sonnel. These professionals tend to 
think of war in the abstract and 
help to perpetuate preparations for 
war, however these preparations 
. are rationalized. The existence of 
this broadened, prosperous and in- 
fluential profession is not condu- 
cive to the abolition of war as an 
institution. In my opinion, as long 
as war continues to exist as an 
institution, it is bound to occur, 
perhaps not as it is usually envis- 
aged in the Western world—the 
final suicidal spasm of the super 
powers—but in other equally grue- 
some contexts. A case in point is 
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the progressive automation of war . 
waged by ‘the United States in, 


Southeast Asia. Full automation, 
the dream of the war technocrats, 
severs the last human link between 
the war makers and their victims. A 
fully automated war, as ‘it is envis- 
aged by its planners, is not a war of 
machines against machines, but a 
mass extermination of people by 
machines. The concept emerged in 
consequence of the problem faced 
by the Nixon administration of how 
the war in Southeast Asia could be 
continued indefinitely without pro- 
voking opposition by the American 
public discomfited by—their own— 
casualties. 

The possible positive contribu- 
tions of the information revolution 
in alleviating other forms of human 
conflict depend on the uses to 
which information technology will 
be put. In this way the potential of 
the information revolution is the 
same as that of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Information in its techni- 
cal sense is absolutely neutral, as is 
energy made available in virtually 
unlimited quantities by the ma- 
terial-technological revolution. Ma- 
chines process and transmit infor- 
mation without the slightest ref- 
erence to information as the carrier 
of meaning, just as machines con- 
vert forms of energy regardless of 
how the energy is to be used. The 
uses to which either energy or 
information is put depend on the 
value systems of those who direct 
the uses and on the value systems 
of those who give support or ac- 
quiesce to those decisions. 
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350 pages (approx). Cloth $12.95 


BEYOND CONFLICT AND CONTAINMENT: 
Critical Studies of Military and Foreign Policy 


Edited by Milton J. Rosenberg ` $ 


In recent years social scientists engaged in critical analyses of America’s interna- 
tional policies-and their consequences have exerted considerable influence on the 
policy-making process. This volume includes some of the best of this genre. "A 
stimulating auxiliary text for the foreign policy course”—Gordon L. Shull. 


351 pages. Cloth $9.95 Paper $2.95 
ISRAEL: Social Structure and Change 
Edited by Michael Curtis and Mordecai S. Chertoff 


The most up-to-date book on Israel, this volume deals with urban and institutional 
development, the kibbutz today, income distribution, labor relations, ethnic rela- 
tionships, women, education, population problems and Arab-Jewish relationships 
in Israel. . 


460 pages. Cloth $15.00 Paper $4.95 
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THE SOVIET VOLUNTEERS 
Modernization and Bureaucracy in a Public Mass Organization 


WILLIAM E, ODOM 

Founded in 1927, the Society of Friends of Defense and Aviation-Chemical 
Construction, or ““Osoaviakhim,” became the largest mass voluntary association 

in the Soviet Union before World War II. Using the language and concepts of 
Western social science, William Odom recounts the development of Osoaviakhim 
in its first decade. “The Odom volume represents one of the few successful West- 
ern attempts to explain an organization/interest group in a Communist system 
through the application of Western social science methods and approaches.” 
~Roman Kolkowicz $14.50 


UDI 


The International Politics of the Rhodesian Rebellion 


ROBERT C. GOOD 

Robert C. Good provides an immensely readable account of the complex sequence 
of events which led to the “unilateral declaration of independence” of Rhodesia 
in November 1965 and to the settlement of November 1971, The emphasis is on 
the international repercussions, which put great political and financial strains on 
Great Britain, place Zambia in mortal danger, and promoted an unprecedented 
involvement of the United Nations in programs of dubious effectiveness, “The 
best study of the Rhodesian problem written, and the first to put it in its geo- 
political context.”—W. Scott Thompson $12.50 


THE POLITICS OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


PETER GRAHAM FISH 

Using a variety of sources, including manuscripts collections of ranking federal 

judges, government archives and interviews, the author delineates the develop- 

ment and politics of the institutions of federal judicial administration. The focus 

is on the congressionally-created inferior courts of the United States from the 

18th and 19th centuries to the close of the Chief Justiceship of Earl Warren, 
Cloth, $20.00; Limited paperback, $9.75 


THE BRAZILIAN - AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 1937-1945 


FRANK D. McCANN, JR. 

Frank D. McCann uses previously inaccessible Brazilian archival material to discuss 
the events which brought about a close alliance between the United States and 
Brazil during the regime of Getúlio Dornelles Vargas. The author’s analysis of 
Brazil’s decision to join the Allies affords a view of the diplomatic uses of 
economic and military aid and provides insights into the military’s influence on 
foreign policy, and into the functioning of Vargas’ Estado Novo. $18.50 


THE EUROPEAN ADMINISTRATIVE ELITE 
JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 


“The first important comparative study of European bureaucracies to appear in 
recent decades, It contains invaluable data on the political socialization and cul- 
ture of European administrators, and is informed by a vigorous and sophisticated 
use of social science theory.”—Gabriel Almond 

Cloth, $20.00; Limited paperback, $9.75 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


BENGT ABRAHAMSSON. Military Profes- 
sionalism and Political Power. Pp. 
184. Beverly Hills: Sage, 1972. $10.00. 


By rejecting the comfortable corporate 
image that Huntington has developed of 
the military professional and civilian 
control—with the implication that the 
military mind does not necessarily favor 
peace, nor necessarily even believe in 
the good nature of man that might result 
in peace—Abrahamsson concludes thata 
lack of goal congruence between the 
military and civil society can cause their 
separation, as a result of different value 
systems and the impact of military 
professionalism, with its exercise of 
normative influence over the public’s 
view of key issues and the military's 
growing political power. Each reader 
must make his own conclusions about 
this, and the summaries provided at the 
end of each chapter provide excellent 
thought breaks to mull over reader 
responses. i 

Abrahamsson confines himself to the 
officer corps and stratifies the military 
profession on two levels; the macro- 


level—professionalizationı (pı)—deal- 
ing with the historical transformations 
of the military profession; and the micro- 
level—professionalizatione (p2)—deal- 
ing with the transformation process of 
individuals. Outlooks and behavior of 
the members are reflections of the 
social forces affecting the profession 
and result from the socio-ecopolitical 
impulses interacting with pı and pz. 
Feedback from this interaction provides 
the profession an access channel for 
anticipating socio-eco-political forces 
and concurrent attempts to influence 
and regulate these forces in accordance 
with the profession’s perceived interest. 

Abrahamsson’s general thesis is sim- 
ple: 5 


—pı involves the establishment and 
maintenance of a complex, effective and 
well organized social institution. 

—pez involves the indoctrination and 
internalization of military values, out- 
looks and behavior elements. 

—p1 is easily developed by building 
on existing organizational theory and 
systematically analyzing the historical 
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processes associated with the develop- 
ment of military professionals and the 
changes in social recruitment of the 
military profession. 

—pz is not so easily developed be- 
cause there is less empirical data to build 
on. Drawing from international data 
sources, he provides as good an explana- 
tion of the military mind as one can find; 
but, more importantly he devotes de- 
tailed data to an explanation of more 
fundamental issues affecting military 
professionals: nationalism, pessimistic 
beliefs in the nature of man, alarmism, 
authoritarianism, and political conser- 
vatism. From this he draws conclusions 
designed to explain a military set of 
values and these are related to normative 
influence (the ability to affect the 
diffusion of certain values among the 
public) and political power to implement 
military objectives. Thesé activities are 
enhanced by the greater attention now 
paid to officer education in political 
questions; anda US Army Command and 
General Staff College paper containing a 
strategic appraisal of the internal situa- 
tion in Cambodia is included as an 
example of this political training. 

Results: pı creates a highly efficient, 
politically oriented, independent social 
structure, and pz molds the individuals 
who are to serve it. 

What does this mean? Abrahamsson 
convincingly argues that to the extent pı 
and pz are effective—and to the extent 
that differences result between military 
and civilian values—civilian control of 
the military establishment will be im- 
paired. One can argue that this is not 
conducive to sound national defense 
policy and further hampers civil/military 
cooperation at the highest levels simply 
by the military's persistent use of their 
own values or Weltanschauung in which 
they pursue political actions that are 
inconsistent with the society’s beliefs 
and interests. This certainly results in a 
significant lack of, or even absence of, 
civil/military goal congruence on possi- 
ble key issues—witness the “Lavelle 
Case.” In situations where no counter- 
vailing. power exists, chaos may result. 

Abrahamsson’s book requires thought- 
ful, professional reading, particularly his 
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challenge of Huntington’s concept of 
military professionals with its well 
established civilian control thesis and 
the development of his major conclu- 
sions concerning military alarmism and 
political conservatism. This is not a book 
about the military-industrial complex, 
the military mind, nor a critique of the 
US Army. It is a book about military 
professionalism and political power and 
the interaction between pı and pe that 
could have significant impact on the 
western democracies with their develop- 
ing amilitarism which may eventually 
lead to a chaotic separation of the 
military from the civil society which it 
exists to serve. 
JOHN D. ELLIOTT 

Harford Community College 

Bel Air 

Maryland 


HENRY S. ALBINSKI. Canadian and 
Australian Politics in Comparative 
Perspective. Pp. 440. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1973. $12.00. 


As a study in comparative politics, this 
is a rather good work of the kind 
involving Canada and Australia. The 
trouble is that I am not very keen on 
comparative politics, beset as Iam by the 
strong feeling that a country’s politics is 
one of the very particularistic expres- 
sions of its nature. But keeping in mind 
that my personal quirks should be 
heavily discounted in making a public 
judgment, I must say that Albinski’s 
performance in a questionable genre is 
expert. 

I do wish, however, that he had not 
indulged himself so freely in employing 
the latest fashionable jargon of political 
“science.” As a long-time and unrepent- 
ant generalist, I have a very considera- 
ble experience in acquiring some under- 
standing of the specialized jargons of a 
variety of fields, but I have come to 
regard these jargons as rather foolish 
efforts to close off easy access to the 
uninitiated. This seems to me a particu- 
larly objectionable exercise when the 
subject matter is.so definitely in the 
public domain, so to speak, as politics. 

My own expertise, if: any, is in 
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Australian politics, with a lesser but 
more ancient knowledge of the Canadian 
variety which stops well short, however, 
ofa disqualifying ignorance. The general 
tilt of my knowledge in both instances is 
historical, surely the indispensable 
foundation of any solid comparisons. It 
is, alas, precisely on the historical side 
that Albinski is weakest, his errors most 
egregious, and his comparisons most 
haphazard. This seems to arise from the 
professional bias he has in common with 
his fellow political scientists in favor of 
the contemporaneous. This point was 
rubbed into my consciousness by his 
reference om page 55 to 1925-34 as “an 
early period.” Come, come, Albinski, 
even the earlier of the two dates is not so 
long ago; for cannota continuity between 
the politics of 1925-34 and that of today 
be readily demonstrated in both Canada 
and Australia? 
. C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
Department of History 
University of Texas 
Austin 


RoBERT D. Putnam. The Beliefs of 
Politicians: Ideology, Conflict, .and 
Democracy in Britain and Italy. Pp. 
xii, 309. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1973. $10.95. - 


The surprising aspect of this book is 
that basically it provides no new 
information or knowledge, yet it is 
interesting, at times even fascinating, to 
read. The author aims at analyzing the 
nature of politicians as a bridge between 
their environment and the functioning of 
their political system. He uses a number 
of British and Italian parliamentarians as 
his research objects. In interviewing 
each at great length, he focuses on three 
major clues to their political behavior. 
The first is their “political style,” by 
which he understands mainly their 
approach—either ideological or prag- 
matic—to political’ problems and to 
their colleagues. The second is their 
“cognitive predispositions,” specifically 
their “beliefs in the essentially con- 
flictful or harmonious nature of soci- 
ety.” The third is their conception of 


democracy as an indicator of the value 
standard by which they operate. These 
clues, as the author points out, are by no 
means exhaustive. There are others 
which contribute to an explanation of a 
politician’s behavior. But these, the 
author finds, are especially revealing. 
In typing British and Italian par- 
liamentarians with the help of quantita- 
tive analyses of the interviews, the 
author discovers some significant differ- 
ences between them—and also within 
each national group according to age and 
class—which he-occasionally relates to 
the functioning of the British and Italian 
political systems. When he is trying to 
discover the reasons for these differ- 
ences, he is forced to abandon quantita- 
tive methods and delve into speculation 
about the process of socialization; his- 
tory, experience, and traditions; and 
national culture. In this enterprise he 
must rely upon established knowledge, 


- and in applying the implications of his 


findings to British and Italian politics, he 
merely confirms what has been known 
before, namely, the calmer nature of 


‘Britain’s politics compared to the Italian 


experience; the greater stability of 
Britain’s ` political system; the more 
pragmatic and conciliatory approach of 
British politicians to their problems; and 
the more collegial attitude of its politi- 
cians toward each other. The, considera- 
ble merit of this book and its important 
contribution to political science lie notin 
these generalizations but inthe wealth of 
factual, speculative, analytical, and 
theoretical details—impossible to sum- 
marize here—and in the author’s imag- 
inative handling of his subject matter. 
The book is an important step toward 
clarifying the connection between the 
character of a political elite and the 
functioning of a political system, even 
though some of the author’s assertions 
may be very debatable. A particular 
attraction of the book is the admirable 
combination of quantitative with more 
traditional methods. It turns the book 
into a challenging think piece. 

: WERNER LEVI 
Department of Political Science 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 
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MURRAY N. ROTHBARD. For A New 
Liberty. Pp. vi, 327. New York: 
Macmillan, 1973. $7.95. 


Professor Murray N. Rothbard has 
presented some important insights, re- 
garding the problems that bedevil our 
society. Indeed, one must credit him 
with possession of considerable intellec- 
tual courage and political sagacity, as 
shown in the criticisms he has leveled 
against United States foreign policy in 
Indochina and other areas, as well as his 
critique of the military-industrial com- 
plex. In page after page, he lays a heavy 
hand on governmental bureaucrats, 
whom he accuses of gross ineptitude and 
malfeasance. He has: also presented 
some excellent thumbnail sketches of 
the leaders in various segments of the 
so-called Libertarian movement, of 
which he is an exponent. 

At the point where Professor Rothbard 
begins to outline his proposals for a 
“free-market anarchist” society is where 
we must part company with him, With- 
out adequately defining freedom—or 
liberty—he indulges in the fallacy of 
consistently advocating freedom in the 
abstract,- without relationship to time, 
place or circumstances; and he indulges 
in the additional fallacy of advocating 
absolute freedom. - 

On page 34, he makes the astounding 
statement that “society [is] an abstrac- 
tion that does not actually exist,” that 
there is no such existing entity, but “only 
interacting individuals.” It would follow 
from this that the late Professors Lester 
F. Ward, Albion W. Small, C. Wright 
Mills, and Pitirim Sorokin, as well as 
the contemporary sociologist, Professor 
Elwin H. Powell, have devoted their 
many years of research and study to a 
figment of the imagination. By the time 
Rothbard gets to page 229—and from 
there to page 315, inclusive—he refers to 
society repeatedly, as if it were a living 
organism. Indeed, he refers to society six 
_ times on page 234 and seven times on 
page 239. 

Rothbard attributes most of the social 
evils and injustices to the State, and he 
sees the solution of all our social 
problems in an extension of the “free- 
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market economy,” blithely ignoring the 
existence of monopolies, oligopolies and 
multinational corporate giants, which 
have largely nullified free enterprise. 
Professor Rothbard wants to turn back 
the clock of history. 

In the utopia that Rothbard advocates, 
there would be private ownership of 
streets, private ownership of police, pri- 
vate ownership of courts, private owner- 
ship of schools, private ownership of fire 
fighting forces—and private ownership 
of just about every function that or- 
ganized society performs through gov- 
ernment. And all taxation would be 
abolished! 

One would have to write another book 
to analyze the fallacious reasoning Dr. 
Rothbard has used in writing his Rx for 
the.cure of our social ills. Ata time when 
the crying need of humanity in general, 
and ourcountry in particular, is forclarity 
and rational analysis, this reviewer feels 
that Professor Rothbard has done a 
disservice in publishing a book that can 
only obscure and obfuscate. 

MORRIS KOMINSKY 

Elsinore 

California 


GENE SHARP. The Politics of Nonviolent 
Action. Pp. v, 902. Boston, Mass.: 
Porter Sargent, 1973. $24.95. 


Professor Sharp ranks among the 
leading authorities on nonviolent politi- 
cal behavior; in The Politics of Nonvio- 
lent Action he has given us a remarkable 
book. It differs in approach from tra- 
ditional treatments of nonviolence. 
Whereas studies on this subject tend to 
stress moral topics, the righteousness of 
the nonviolent alternative or nonvio- 
lence as an end in itself, Professor 
Sharp’s perspective is that of the realist 
practitioner. He views nonviolence as 
an incrementalist technique, compatible 
with power considérations, for achiev- 
ing political goals. Indeed, the purpose 
of satyagraha was not passively to 
render unto Caesar what was his but to 
attain swaraj—independence from a 
significant military power. 
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The book is divided into three parts: a 
theory of political power, the methods of 
nonviolent action and the inner 
dynamics of nonviolence. Sharp main- 
tains that the political power of even the 
most oppressive, violence-wielding re- 
gimes ultimately rests upon the masses 
passively accepting such domination. 
Remove this tacit buttressing of mis- 
creant authority and change may occur. 
Faced with the effective use of nonviol- 
ent force, the foe may convert willingly, 
or he may be compelled to relent. 
According to Sharp, the most likely 
outcome would be the reaching of a 
non-zero-sum type of accommodation. 

Through the use of historical examples 
the author details 198 methods for 
applying nonviolent power. For exam- 
ple, techniques 162-167, a part of a 
subsection ofa chapter on “The Methods 
of Nonviolent Intervention,” confront 
the reader in rapid fire succession with 
the sit-in, stand-in, ride-in, wade-in, 


_ mill-in, and pray-in. This format will 


probably and, unfortunately, fatigue all 
but the most dedicated. 

Outweighing this stylistic limitation, 
however, is the book’s contribution to 
constitutionalism. Sharp observes that a 
long term result of the confrontation 
between the governmental users of 
violence and the nongovernmental users 
of nonviolence is a diffusion of political 
power. A reinforcing mechanism is also 
at work. As an unintended consequence 
of employing nonviolent force, non- 
governmental organizations will in- 
crease their self-confidence and their 
sense of political efficacy, thereby 
strengthening their willingness and 
ability to serve as bridles for restraining 
government and further diminishing 
government’s expectations for receiving 
unquestioning obedience. 

Because of its encyclopedic catalogu- 
ing of the techniques of nonviolent 
action, this book is an important refer- 
ence work which should be on the 
shelves of all college libraries. 

BRUCE UNGER 

Department of Political Science 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 

Virginia 
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JOHN URRY. Reference Groups and the 
Theory of Revolution. Pp. xii, 244. 
Boston, Mass.: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1973. $11.50. 


This book is divided into three parts: a 
critical discussion of symbolic interac- 
tionism and reference group analysis in 
sociology, a theoretical model of “dis- 
sent,” and a study of political activity in 
Indonesia under Dutch rule. The first 
element is supposed to provide a 
foundation for the second, which in turn 
is supplied with an illustrative case in 
the third. Within the general framework 
of the “theory of revolution,” the author's 
objective is to show “thatcertain aspects 
of reference group analysis elucidate 
some of the processes which on occa- 
sions lead large numbers of people to 
become revolutionary.” The frequent 
qualifications in this statement, indi- 
cated by the words which I have 
italicized, are a clear warning to the 
reader about the scope of the thesis. 

The author sees the interactionist 
viewpoint as counteracting the “objec- 
tivistic” bias in sociology, which em- 
phasizes the fact of social structure and 
the responses of individuals to it. 
Interactionism focuses onthe “dialectic” 
of individual and society and on the 
constitutive nature of human percep- 
tions of the world; it is an approach “in 
which human activity is seen as social, in 
which there is no individual or society 
reductionism, in which some forms of 
conflict may occur, and in which social 
phenomena are seen as man-made and 
consequently delicate, tenuous and 
changeable.” Thus, the author regards it 
as well suited to tackle one of the most 
challenging aspects of revolutionary 
situations, namely, the formation of 
“mass revolutionary consciousness.” 

This work was firsta Ph. D. thesis—itis 
still referred to as a “thesis” at one point 
in the text—and is therefore cluttered 
with references to other sources, so much 
so that it is often difficult to follow the 
argument. The theoretical discussion in 
part two does appear to be a promising 
line of inquiry, but just where further 
pursuit of it becomes necessary, the 
discussion is terminated in favor of an 
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explication of the Indonesian example. 
This procedure is quite arbitrary, as is 
admitted by the author, and for all 
practical purposes part three constitutes 
a separate study. 

The problem of revolution, according 
to Urry, concerns what certain people 
“intend to do about the fact that they 
are feeling revolutionary,” that is, “will- 
ing to engage in activity certain to 
be excessively uncomfortable, unpleas- 
ant and personally traumatizing.” Con- 
ceived in these terms, the problem is 
likely to be insoluble, for the crucial 
positive dimension of revolutionary 
activity—the creation of new forms of 
solidarity and fraternity, for example, 
the changed role of women—is missing. 
This peculiar expression, “feeling rev- 
olutionary,” is indicative of the almost 
insurmountable obstacles faced by those 
who attempt to apply the rather tame 
categories of academic sociology to the 
study of revolutionary movements. 

WILLIAM LEISS ' 

York University 

Downsview 

Ontario 


EDWARD WENK, JR. The Politics of the 
Ocean. Pp. v, 590. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1972. $14.95. 


ERIN BAIN Jones. Law of the Sea: 


Oceanic Resources. Pp. ix, 162. Dallas, . 


Texas: Southern Methodist University 
‘Press, 1972. $7.95. 


The Politics of the Ocean critically 
.examines recent domestic and interna- 
tional ocean and ocean-related issues. 
Wenk, as a research engineer, entered 
the field of science policy in 1959, from a 
career in ocean engineering, as the first 
science adviser to Congress. He joined 
the White House staff in 1961 and from 
1966 to 1970 served as Executive 
Secretary of the Cabinet-level National 
Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. As an en- 
gineer rather than a lawyer he became an 
operative “social engineer’ following 
the expectations identified by Pound for 
those trained in law. Writing as a key 
participant in critical -ocean and ocean- 
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related matters and motivated by a 
creative and socially oriented spirit, he 
has produced a study of enormous worth. 

A substantial portion of the book 
carefully identifies and analyzes com- 
plex domestic crosscurrents of attitude 
and interest as they move in magical and 
mundane ways toward the embodiment 
of official policy. The author makes it 
abundantly clear that ocean policy is 
subject to global perspectives. However, 
the interpretations given by national 
leaders as to what they consider to be 
their countries’ interests guide and limit 
international cooperation. In a world 
unified by science and technology as 
well as by other complex social forces 
and considerations, Wenk urges that 
genuine national interest is most fre- 
quently served through the insightful 
understanding of human needs as con- 
ditioned by the extent and limits of world 
community. i 

The book, from the perspective of U.S. 
national policies and politics, provides a 
graphic and fascinating study of the 
multiple interrelationships within and 
between the legislative, executive, and 
administrative branches of government. 
Political science faculty searching for 
case studies of dramatic intergovern- 
mental relationships would do well ‘to 
call to the attention of their students the 
blood, sweat, and tears involved in the 
creation of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, which, as 
Wenk points out, finally came into 
existence, not because of pure logic or 
ultimate pragmatism or diligent and 
imaginative bureaucratic efforts, but 
rather because Wenk was able to enlist 
the support of Senator Hollings who was 
acquainted with Attorney General 
Mitchell, and the latter was willing to 
suggest to President Nixon the national 
need for such a high level instrumental- 
ity. Active presidential support and an 
understanding of the devices for obtain- 
ing it within the institutional framework, 
guided by operational coherence, are 
seen as necessities for the fixing of 
public policy—aided and abetted by 
such intransigent factors as timing, 
good fortune, and other political im- 
ponderables. 
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Wenk’s prescriptions for national in- 
stitutions more responsive to valid 
national and human needs include a 
fuller and more effective employment of 
the office of Vice-President. Pursuant to 
the 1966 Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development Act, the Vice- 
President was Chairman of the Council. 
Wenk’s regard for the manner in which 
Hubert Humphrey served this function 
and his belief that only through 
affirmative and more than tacit presiden- 
tial support of policies and programs will 
they come into being, lead to insightful 
proposals. . But, as Wenk perceives, 
working in Washington is an interesting 
experience in political science—as Felix 
Frankfurter once speculated before his 
appointment to the Supreme Court—so 
that “no matter how loud the Congress 
fusses and fumes, no matter what words 
are set to legislative music, the subse- 
quent implementation depends on the 
operations of the bureaucracy, including 
those dealing with science and technol- 
ogy in every operating agency and in 
advisory roles to the President.” (p. 367) 
Acontinuing concern of the author is the 
influence of the engineer on the forma- 
tion of social policy for ocean space and 
for global areas affected by or affecting 
the marine enyironment. ' 

The Politics of the Ocean also makes it 
clear that man’s survivability will de- 
pend in no small measure on world 
community outlooks concerning man’s 
use of ocean space. Here the author 
delves deeply into policy, program, and 
institutional needs, where, as in his 
domestic analysis, he sees the needs of 
the future and exhorts in favor of looking 
ahead and planning ahead so that 
mankind’s future will not be “readily 
abandoned to a linear, mundane extrapo- 
lation of the past or to the elbowings of 
crisis.” (p. 371). 

Wenk holds that ocean space can 
” become the object of comprehensive, 
systematic, and methodological man- 
agement when such space is treated as 
the common heritage of mankind—a 
concept of enormous importance ema- 
nating from contemporary United Na- 
tions’ law of the sea discussions. In a 
world of diminishing land-based re- 
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sources, there is a need for effective use 
of ocean resources including their 
equitable and rational distribution. The 
author is confident that mankind, 
through the processes of rational man- 
agement of ocean space, can derive 
benefit from accepting the social exper- 
iment involved in the operationalizing of 
the common heritage perspective. One 
can only hope that’ some of the tech- 
niques and insights which were under- 
stood, accepted, and applied by Wenk 
and his associates on the Secretariat of 
the Marine Resources Council will find 
their way to high level decision makers 
engaged in the management of world 
ocean needs and through them to human 
beings involved in and partaking of 
ocean resources. Since the current 
version of the world struggle for the use 
of the ocean for the benefit of mankind is 
now at a critical, if formative, stage 
—despite pitched battles on the U.S. 
domestic scene and in the United 
Nations, especially since 1968—much of 
what Wenk has to say will have 
continuing relevance. 

The book contains 33 appendices 
dealing with a variety of ocean-oriented 
data, U.S. executive orders, presidential 
messages, letters and proclamations, na- 
tional legislation, law of the sea conven- 
tions, United Nations’ studies, and Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions plus a time 
table of events in the development of 
U.S. marine affairs policy. A detailed 
index, an index of names, and profes- 
sional footnoting are additional contribu- 
tions to the usability of the volume. 


Dr. Erin Bain Jones’ Law of the Sea: 
Oceanic Resources is an earnest effort to 
identify and inventory some of the 
historical, legal, political, and mining 
issues relating to the ocean. The author 
surveys, in abbreviated form, some of the 
foregoing issues and provides summa- 
tions of the views previously advanced 
by selected writers in the field. 

Its major defect is nontreatment of 
critical issues arising within the past 
several years involving the contributions 
of the United Nations’ Seabeds Commit- 
tee with its attention to the common 
heritage of mankind concept and the 
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important proposals raised in Subcom- 
mittee I relating to the establishment of 
a world ocean authority or regime. 
Although the author deals with the 
concept of the continental shelf, no 
mention is made of the recent World 
‘Court decision affecting North Sea 
claims. Reference to secondary sources 
has resulted in certain inaccuracies 
concerning current claims of States to 
territorial waters (pp. 50, 62, 63). 

This volume identifies the continuing 
need of advanced States for resources to 
support their industrial needs. The fact 
that there is a need for both exploration 
for, and the subsequent exploitation of, 
such resources receives special atten- 
tion. Here the approach also is general 
rather than specific. 

As scholars turn to more extended 
appraisals of past and present ocean 
problems, the subjects and issues sur- 
veyed in this volume and others will 
necessarily come in for searching and 
detailed analysis. As the author well 
points out, enormous stakes are involved 
in the legal-political decisions taken in 
relation to the resources of ocean space 
and their administration. 

” CARL Q. CHRISTOL 

University of Southern California 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


PAUL AKAMATSU. Meiji 1868: Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution in Japan. 
Pp. xiv, 330. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. $8.95. E 


W. G. BEASLEY. The Meiji Restoration. 
Pp. vi, 513. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1972. $17.50. 


The recent Meiji Centennial (1968) 
has been the occasion of a considerable 
outpouring of literature and of con- 
troversy about the origins and signifi- 
cance of events surrounding the Restora- 
tion. These books are especially useful 
in that they are written by non-Japanese 
and may be considered more detached 
from Japanese controversies or, at least, 
as bringing a different perspective to the 
material. 
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The books are quite similar in cover- 
age and in many of their major conclu- 
sions. Akamatsu devotes more time to the 
Tokugawa order, somewhat less to 
summary and conclusions. Both provide 
detailed accounts of events, and focus on 
the interaction of foreign and domestic 
problems. Both see the reforms of the 
Meiji period as rooted in the Tokugawa 
period when existing forms and values 
were quietly being undermined by 
economic, social, and intellectual de- 
velopments. At the same time, both 
—Beasley especially stresses the point 
—see the Western impact as a vital 
ingredient in effecting change. The 
slightly different answers to the question 
of whether or not to apply the label “rev- 
olution” appear to be based more on’ se- 
mantic than substantive considerations. 
Akamatsu is willing to use it because of 
the political changes in the regime which 
eventually made possible economic and 
social revolution. Beasley is reluctant to 
apply the term because “avowed social 
purpose” was lacking. In his view, the 
socioeconomic changes of the Meiji era 
did not result from conscious planning 
but from the unintended effects of 
changes made in order to strengthen the 
country, thatis, from the policy offukoku 
kyohei. Akamatsu would not appear to 
disagree. Both see the middle-and lower 
samurai as playing the crucial role, but 
do not see events as being ultimately 
class determined. A new ruling class was 
emerging by the end of the Tokugawa, 
and it was “within this class that most of 
the crucial events took place” (Beasley, 
p. 420). Even the loyalists and other 
“men of spirit” who could be considered 
not of samurai rank sought to operate 
within the system, not by revolution. 
Both authors agree that peasant uprisings 
were not of a revolutionary nature; the 
peasantry was more acted upon than 
acting. 

There is no need to make invidious 
comparisons; both books do a fine job in 
their own way. Beasley’s is more heavily 
documented with the “details of scholar- 
ship” which Akamatsu says he seeks to 
avoid in the interests of facilitating the 
reader's job. Yet, Beasley's book is the 
more readable stylistically. (In fairness, 
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it should be noted Akamatsu’s book is 
translated from the French.) Beasley also 
develops his interpretive explanations 
more fully. His major thesis is that the 
Réstoration was, essentially, a “national- 
ist revolution,” a term he produces on 
the last page. The impact of the West 
produced greater emotional force than 
did domestic issues, and the men be- 
hind the Restoration were those to 
whom “nationalist objectives were more 
important than social change” (p. 401). 
Nationalism ‘provided the motive for 
action as it shaped the aims and ob- 
jectives of the new regime. The great 
reforms, samurai stipends, the introduc- 
tion of conscription, the land tax, and the 
new educational system, were all de- 
signed to strengthen the state, not to 
serve class interest, though their 
ramifications. were more pervasive than 
anyone had foreseen. 

National revolution is, of course, a 
concept which calls for further explana- 
tion and refinement. Why did the 
particular interpretations of what consti- 
tuted national strength prevail? How can 
the timing of the development of 
nationalism in Japan be explained? What 
is the intellectual history of the de- 
velopment of the idea of nationalism in 
Japan? Professor Beasley adduces a 
number of suggestive ideas, but equally 
important, he is pointing to the direction 
in which further research should go. 

WILLIAM H. ELSBREE 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


E. A. BRETT. Colonialism and Underde- 
velopment in East Africa: The Politics 
of Economic Change, 1919-1939. Pp. 
xi, 330. New York: NOK, 1973. $16.00. 
Paperbound, $4.95. 


Brett, who is lecturer in political 
science at Sussex, has developed his 
views about East Africa over a rather long 
period, and this book reflects their 
complex origins in its own complex 
history. The central chapters, which 
consider the evidence on policy forma- 
tion in East Africa and the United 
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Kingdom between the wars, formed the 
basis of his doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented at London University in 1966. To 
this he has added a rather long introduc- 
tion which was originally published in 
slightly different form in 1971 in Cahiers 
d’Etudes Africaines (vol. XI (44), 4° 
Cahier). He has also written a concluding 
chapter which assesses the empirical 
materials within the analytic framework 
advanced in the introduction. Despite its 
diverse history, the book is a tightly 
argued analysis. 

The introduction is a sustained effort 
to give greater precision to the views 
developed by A. G. Frank in his articles 
published from 1967 on and based on 
Latin American cases. This is especially 
so in Brett’s careful definition of such 
key concepts as development, underde- 
velopment, and autonomy. Essentially, 
he follows Frank quite closely in 
rejecting those forms of development 
theory which conceive of underde- 
velopmentas a sort of absolute condition 
and development as a process with 
mutual benefits for the Western indus- 
trial states and their colonial partners. 
Brett arrives at a more classical Marxian 
position than Frank in seeing colo- 
nialism as altering the integration of 
colonized societies and inducing funda- 
mental economic changes, but also 
producing growing internal social ine- 
qualities and external economic disad- 
vantages. His conclusions also differ 
somewhat from Frank’s in rejecting 
Frank’s view of the universal necessity of 
a break with the Western nations. 

The central chapters examine the 
formation and playing out of British 
economic policy in East Africa in the 
terms developed in the introduction. 
Starting with the problem of the creation 
of an export sector in the colonies, he 
argues that the three East African 
dependencies represent three different 
policies applied by the British in 
achieving export production. Agriculture 
was the leading sector in all three, so the 
crucial decision, in Brett’s view, was the 
choice of the mode of production which 
the colonial authorities were to promote. 
He sees Kenya as representing the 
immigrant settler; Tanganyika, the plan- 
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tation; and Uganda, the peasant producer 
strategy. K 

It is perhaps too schematic to arrive at 
this neat tri-partite view. It does cover 
the alternatives in agriculture policy, but 


do the East African dependencies fititall 


that well? Certainly the settler strategy 
dominated Kenya politics, but Kenya 
tended to dominate the other two 
territories through the power of its settler 
group and the central position of 
Mombasa harbor ‘and the railway. 
Though it is true that sisal was the 
leading Tanganyika export, the planta- 
tions were a tiny fraction of the 
Tanganyikan economy and were rather 
closely tied to Kenya through the rail 
linkage. It is hard to see them as the key 
to policy in Tanganyika. Turning to 
Uganda, it is a fact that cotton policy 
came to emphasize small holder produc-. 
tion, but it is not so clear that these small 
holders were peasants, either before or 
after cotton production began. Further, 
the complications in Uganda stemming 
from the recognition of the kingdoms and 
the expansion of the Buganda bureau- 
cracy add dimensions to that case which 
perhaps do not receive full attention in 
this scheme. 

Despite these caveats, his overall 
analysis of the development of economic 
policy in this region is very stimulating. 
The book is a welcome addition to both 
the debate on the nature of colonialism in 
the modern period and the reassessment 
of East African history now under way. 

EDGAR V. WINANS 

Department of Anthropology 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


HENRY BRETTON. Power and Politics in 
Africa. Pp. xi, 402. Chicago: Aldine, 
1973. $12.50. 


In this wide-ranging volume, Henry 
Bretton seeks to integrate considerable 
information regarding social, political, 
and economic factors in African political 
and economic development into a gen- 
eral model for the comparative study of 
developing nations. Although Bretton 
may be faulted for being overly ambi- 
tious in this effort, his contribution is 
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nonetheless thought provoking and a 
significant beginning. 

The first part of the book sets forth a 
methodology for integrating data from 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology 
in an attempt to develop a viable 
approach to more accurate conceptuali- 
zation of power, politics, influence, and 
rationality while building toward a 
theory of political economy. 

The second part of the book analyzes 
the relationship between economic con- 
straints and power politics in selected 
African states. He focuses on the 
English-speaking countries of Ghana, 
Nigeria, Kenya, and Zambia and the 
French-speaking states of Senegal and 
the Ivory Coast. The major thesis 
developed in this section is that paper 
independence is very different from 
economic self-sufficiency, which is a 
prerequisite for true national self- 
determination. Bretton hypothesizes 
that “political independence varies in 
direct proportion to ability to generate 
resources on a sustaining basis.” 

The remaining sections of the book are 
devoted to examinations of substantive 
issues. The author attempts to take into 
account geographic, military, religious, 
financial, and natural resource factors in 
examining national, subnational, and 
international sources and uses of power. 
He then examines the strengths and 
weaknesses of African governing elites 
and the political and economic roles of 
entrepreneurial, occupational, bureau- 
cratic, ethnic, and religious pressure 
and interest groups. This discussion 
is followed by a penetrating analysis of 
African policymaking determinants and 
fiscal constraints which severely limit 
the options of most African leaders. 

Henry Bretton is noted for producing 
intellectually challenging and wide- 
ranging scholarship on African politics. 
If this book has a major fault, it is that the 
author tends to get carried away with his 
broad generalizations. While it is true 
that the economic dimension is often 
lacking in studies of African politics, it is 
also true that there are important and 
vital nonmaterial considerations which 
must be considered in any comprehen- 
sive study of African politics. It is 
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perhaps significant that Bretton gave 
only passing reference to the two African 
states which might have offered excep- 
tions to his conclusions about the fiscal 
constraints on political development 
~—Guinea and Tanzania. Nonetheless, 
this book, along with the new Schenck- 
man series on political economy and the 
Uphoffand Ilchman volumes, represents 
a significant contribution to that long 
neglected topic—political economy. 
BARBARA CALLAWAY 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


ALLAN E. GOODMAN. Politics in War: 
The Bases of Political Community in 
South Vietnam. Pp. vii, 312. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 


This is a study of the legislature of the 
Republic of Vietnam as it was from 1967 
until early 1970. The authors research 
“was supported by a grant from the Asia 
Society's Southeast Asia Development 
Advisory Group,” a government-funded 
association of scholars which has been 
influential in designing the Indochina 
policies of the United States. The book is 
of a genre which might be termed 
nation-building scholarship; it is packed 
with advice about how the Vietnamese 
should behave in order to create a stable, 
peaceful nation. 

South Vietnam, Mr. Goodman asserts, 
is “almost a classic example of a 
praetorian polity.” Praetorian regimes 
are dictatorships which govern “not 
because they are strong, but because 
opposition to them is weak.” Casting the 
Vietnamese National Assembly in the 
role of an insurgent force against the 
domination of South Vietnam’s military 
elite, Mr. Goodman views “legislative 
development” as the best hope for 
attaining peace and governmental stabil- 
ity. “The emergence of an organized 
and effective opposition is essential to 
changing the bases of politics in Viet- 
nam,” he concludes. “Only with that 


development will the Thieu government ` 


take the steps necessary to organize its 
supporters.” 


There have been stunning political 
changes and dramatic revelations in the 
politics of both South Vietnam and the 
United States since Mr. Goodman com- 
pleted his book. In South Vietnam, an 
organized and effective opposition—-the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government 
—is in control of substantial areas. 
President Thieu is organizing his sup- 
porters through such devices as order- 
ing his troops to shoot suspected 
Communists or neutralists on sight, 
retaining some 100,000 political prison- 
ers in jail, and managing a police state 
which is substantially subsidized by the 
United States— 90 percent of the budget 
of the Republic of Vietnam is paid for by 
the United States, according to a recent 
study done by the Indochina Resource 
Center, Berkeley, California. In the 
United States, commentators of various 
political stripes are concluding that we 
have a praetorian regime of our own in 
Washington, D.C. As one South Viet- 
namese legislator told Mr. Goodman, 
“We must work to transform the relation- 
ship between the government and the 
people from one of the latter’s depend- 
ence on the former to one in which the 
government responds to the people 
because they represent political forces 
that cannot be ignored.” 

In the milieu of South Vietnam in 
1967-70, the same legislator likened 
nationalists to “crabs all put in one box; 
they have no way out and they have 
begun to pinch each other.” Those 
legislators who performed services for 
their constituents were concerned al- 
most solely with petitioning the military 
regime for redress of grievances. Most 
of these grievances arose from the 
numerous illegal arrests and tortures of 
the Phoenix program, which Mr. Good- 
man discusses without mentioning that 
this program was directed and funded by 
the United States Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

JOHN LEWALLEN 

Berkeley 

California 


ROBERT N. KEARNEY. The Politics of 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka). Pp. v, 249. Ithaca, 
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N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1973. 
$13.50. 


In this book Mr. Kearney, who has 
previously published books on Trade 
Unions and Politics in Ceylon and 
Communalism and Language in the 

_ Politics of Ceylon, describes the institu- 
tional structures of national government 
and politics in Sri Lanka and discusses 
the challenges to those structures. The 
only work of comparable scope which 
discussed Sri Lanka’s politics has been 
Howard Wriggins’ Ceylon: Dilemmas of 
a New Nation, which was published in 
1960. Mr. Kearney’s book, while it 
contains no striking new discoveries or 
insights, does fill a gap in the literature. 

Sri Lanka provides perhaps the most 
highly developed example of parliamen- 
tary democracy in a developing country. 
Ceylon has had universal adult suffrage 
since 1931. Since 1947 it has had seven 
national elections, the last five of which 
have led to changes of government. 
There are two highly competitive major 
parties with growing mass memberships 
and about four smaller parties with loyal 
followings who have consistently won 
representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—now the National State 
Assembly—and have participated in 
coalition governments. This structure 
is supported by a highly literate, well 
informed, and politically active popula- 
tion. Since independence, these demo- 
cratic institutions have withstood a gen- 
eral strike led by leftist trade unions, 
widespread communal rioting, the assas- 
sination of a prime minister, two alleged 
attempts at coups d’état by the military, 
and an armed revolt by thousands of 
radical youths which at times seemed 
close to success. 

A still unresolved question with 
important implications for other de- 
veloping countries is whether the demo- 
cratic system will be able to withstand 
the pressures of economic development. 
Sri Lanka’s government, under all 
parties, has provided a level of welfare 
services comparable toa European social 
democracy. Rice has been distributed 
free or ata subsidized price; inexpensive 
medical care is universally available; 
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education is free through university 
level. This policy has eliminated certain 
social problems, such as widespread 
illiteracy and extreme poverty, but it has 
deprived the economy of the investment 
necessary for economic growth. Every 
government which has tried to reduce 
the level of welfare expenditures has 
either retracted its moves in the face of 
public outrage or been swept out of office 
at the next election. Today the terms of 
international trade are moving sharply 
against Sri Lanka, the government has a 
huge external debt, and the economy is 
still suffering from the disruptions of the 
1971 insurgency. Economic growth has 
practically stopped. The government has 
said that at least a reduction in the rice 
ration is necessary to save foreign ex- 
change for investment, but is hesitant 
to act. Pessimists in Sri Lanka argue that 
the country must choose between de- 
mocracy and a dictatorship which could 
force the nation to make the necessary 
sacrifices. Others argue that the popular 
political awareness that has prevented 
governments from acting boldly will now 
enable the government to convince the 
people that short run sacrifices are 
necessary. Ina year or two we should see 
who is right. 
BARNETT R. RUBIN 
University of Chicago 


LEO A. ORLEANS. Every Fifth Child: The 
Population of China. Pp. 191. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1972. $8.50. 


H. Yuan TiEN. China’s Population 
Struggle: Demographic Decisions of 
the People’s Republic, 1949-1969. Pp. 
xii, 405. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $15.00. 


These two books generally parallel 
one another though their lengths and 
focuses are somewhat different. The first 
is a lean treatise on China’s population 
pitched at an intermediate level, neither 
specialized nor popular in its treatment 
of the subject; the second deals in more 
extended fashion with demographic 
policy and its sociological ramifications, 
presumably covering the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) through 1969. 
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Orleans has successfully produced a 
work that effectively sketches the 
significant features of the role of popu- 
lation in the PRC’s development, while 
Tien’s efforts have had more mixed 
results. 

Orleans, China specialist at the Li- 
brary of Congress, has a long record of 
valuable contributions to the under- 
;standing of China’s demography, and 
this short book is a clear presentation of 
the salient characteristics of the PRC’s 
population policy. Starting with a bal- 
anced appraisal of the 1953 census, its 
methodology, and the validity of its 
results, Orleans sets the scene for later 
population estimates based on his 
_ analysis of past Chinese experience and 
present fertility and mortality. His 
estimate of about 800 million today is 
lower than both U.S. Bureau of Census 
and United Nations projections—and 
preferred by this reviewer. His analysis 
divides this total into 675 million rural 
and 125 million urban, taking into 
account the counterflows since the 1950s 
as party policies shaped different results. 
He traces the varied major population 
movements—repatriation of overseas 
Chinese, relocation into distant prov- 
inces, intra-provincial migration, in-mi- 
gration to the cities, various hsia fang 
(downward transfer) movements from 
cities, and the. vast horizontal assign- 
ments during and after the cultural 
revolution—giving quantitative dimen- 
sion where possible so that the sense ofa 
nation on the move is clearly conveyed. 
Next Orleans deals with the little known 
configuration of China’s ethnic minori- 
ties: their numbers and distribution 
(they approximate 45 million), patterns 
of difference, and location. 

On the basis of his descriptive analysis 
of the PRC’s demographic elements, 
Orleans confronts ‘several salient ques- 
tions on laborpower utilization, food, 
and external expansion. Answering the 
first question mainly positively, Orleans 
touches on an array of policies in labor 
allocation, education and training, incen- 
tives, and so on. On food Orleans 
cautiously suggests China has made 
significant progress in solving her food 
problem. His analysis of population and 
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international politics concludes that 
“neither population pressures nor food 
shortages are the motivating factors in 
China’s border policies.” 

A short appendix on data sources for 


‘the PRC is quite useful for anyone 


interested in pursuing basic study of 
contemporary China. 


Professor Tien’s approach is: to 
“characterize population problems as 
social and economic problems” which 
have to be seen in developmental 
perspective. The terrain covered is much 
the same as Orlean’s work: population 
numbers (rural and urban distributions), 
relocation and migration, family plan- 
ning, labor utilization, and education and 
training. In addition Tien devotes his 
introduction to a survey of Malthu- 
sianism and the Chinese negative re- 
sponse to its implications and provides 
the reader with 13 appendices of 
differential value dealing with the 
Chinese authorities’ regulatory man- 
dates controlling employment and inter- 
nal movement of the population. 

Professor Tien’s book, which on the 
whole contributes to a balanced under- 
standing of China’s population de- 
velopment as part of the developmental 
process, suffers from certain shortcom- 
ings. First, his subtitle suggests he 
covers the period to 1969, and yet most of 
his information only carries over into the 
early 1960s. Where he goes beyond it is 
in scattered fashion. This technical 
incompleteness suggests a hasty attempt 
to give the impression of recency. His 
discussion of contraceptive techniques 
only suggests the pill as a future 
possibility whereas the pill was in use in 
China in the late 1960s (cf. Orleans). 
Tien’s discussion also ignores com- 
pletely the revived family planning 
campaign of the early 1960s, an impor- 
tant movement Orleans had documented 
in work preceding the book under 
review but which Tien does not cite. 
Finally, Tien’s frequent use of quite 
lengthy quotations retards the book’s 


tempo and readability. 


CHARLES HOFFMANN 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 
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LEON B. POULLADA. Reform and Rebel- 
lion in Afghanistan, 1919-1929: King 
Amanullah’s Failure to Modernize a 
Tribal Society. Pp. xvii, 318. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1973. 
$14.50. 


Leon Poullada is a retired Foreign 
Service officer who spent a number of 
years in Afghanistan during his diplo- 
matic career. He is now on the faculty of 
Northern Arizona University and has 
continued his extensive research into the 
history of that nation. The result is an 
eminently readable and useful account 
of the reign of Amanullah and the tribal 
society which rejected the king. 

The root of Poullada’s thesis is that the 
overthrow of Amanullah had as its cause 
tribal politics and not the modernization 
program initiated by the king. One 
statement of this conclusion is worth 
quoting here: “The fact that the revolu- 
tion closely followed the modernization 
program ... has led most writers on 
‘the subject to fall into the fallacy of post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. .. . The pri- 
mary cause of the rebellion was tribal 
separatism and bellicosity. The modern- 
ization program was more the victim 
than the cause of the rebellion” (p. 159). 
He goes on to note that, once the tribal 
groups rebelled against the monarch, 
“the missing element—religious sanc- 
tion—was supplied by the mullahs” 
who “were able to assuage the con- 
sciences of the more conservative tribes- 
` men by assuring them thatthey would be 
fighting against a kafir king” (p. 165) to 
whose charge there was a catalog of sins 
against Islam. 

The evidence in support of this thesis 
is marshalled with extraordinary care 
—not inconsistent with the author's legal 
training and experience prior to entering 
the diplomatic service. To documenta- 
tion from Kabul, New Delhi, and London 
is added the fruit of Poullada’s extensive 
interviewing in Kabul as he tapped the 
memories of those rémaining from the 
period. i 

Poullada also gives an excellent de- 
scription of the tribal scene in Afghanis- 
tan including a record of the achieve- 
ments of Amanullah’s grandfather, Ab- 
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dur Rahman, in unifying the country. 
The reforms and the much less-than- 
complete implementation are described. 
Interwoven with this is a commentary on 
the international forces of Russia (and 
the Soviet Union) and Great Britain. 
On the latter, he concludes “that 
Amanullah’s relations with Britain were 
less than satisfactory. ... They did 
not, however, lead to secret British 
intervention (p. 266). Again, the docu- 
mentation is full. t 

This is an excellent book which will, as 
the author hopes, add to our knowledge 
of political behavior (p. xiv) and at the 
same time enrich our understanding of 
the tribal society which Afghanistan 
remains and of the country which still 
occupies an important position geo- 
graphically and which is yet working to 
transform itself into an integrated and 
modern nation. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

United States Military Academy 

West Point 

New York 


DONALD ROTHCHILD. Racial Bargain- 
ing in Independent Kenya: A Study of 
Minorities and Decolonization. Pp. 
476. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $22.50. 


Scholarship and insight are aptly 
matched in this penetrating account of 
the crucial years in Kenya just before and 
after independence. The author analyzes 
the racial and ethnic situation when 
Kenya was a colony, and then the 
bargaining period when former privi- 
lege, position, and power had to yield 
to African nationalism. Responses of 
European and Asian minorities who 
had been at the top of the political, 
social, and economic pyramids to the 
new realities of black Africans constitute 
a drama whose final act is not yet 
enacted. 

Rothchild is well qualified for his task. 
For nine years he lived in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Zambia, lecturing and 
doing research, interviewing scores of 
representatives of each ethnic group, 
mastering state papers and journal: 
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articles, observing and pondering the 
hopes and fears of residents of what- 
ever color and position. As a political 
scientist—currently at the University of 
California, Davis—his principal research 
tool was the opinion survey. In 1966 and 
1967, with expert local assistance, he 
conducted surveys in seven languages, 
securing answers to 680 detailed ques- 
tionnaires. The results, in the form of 
numerous tables, are significant addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the complex 
process of decolonization in Kenya. 
The key word for Rothchild is “bar- 
gaining.” He shows the political instru- 
ments used to reduce intergroup ten- 
sions, the divergence of interests and 
values among the communities, the 
limits to bargaining; he notes the 
institutions that foster coherence: and 
also the depth of cleavages among the 
collectivities in Kenya. Direct bargain- 
ing, when the British minority still 
dominated the scene, gave way after 
1963 to tacit exchanges over such issues 
as Africanization, property rights, citi- 
zenship, and the allocation of resources. 
The most revealing part of the study is 
that of Asian attitudes toward the new 
order of reality. One perceives the 
importance of divisions among the 
Asians—for example, Sikhs, Jains, Par- 
sees, Ismailis, Goans, Muslims, and 
Hindus—and the range of their emotions 
as they begin to lose their security. In a 
sense, the book is a brilliant study of 
social psychology, for the questionnaires 
revealed both African attitudes toward 
Asians and those of Asians toward black 
Kenyans. One ofsthe few fundamental 
flaws of Rothchild’s study is his sparse 
comment on European settlers and their 
divisions and attitudes. The minorities of 
the subtitle are almost wholly Asian. 
Among the trenchant chapters are 
those on the meaning of Africanization 
(does it signify domination by blacks or 
by any Kenyan citizen?), on the conflict 
between ends of racial equity and of 
optimum economic development, and on 
the tragedies of exodus for both emi- 
grants and the new independent state. 
Speeches in Parliament and official 
statements are especially revealing of 
the interplay of hard fact and emotion 
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during Kenya’s difficult transitional 
period. 

Adverse comment is minor. Rothchild 
hardly even hints at tribal animosities or 
conflicts among Kenyans; it might almost 
seem that Kikuyu, Luo, and other 
tribesmen shared identical views. In like 
manner, European settlers and their 
divisions and conflicting attitudes are 
slighted. Despite a generally high order 
of writing, Rothchild occasionally suc- 
cumbs to neologisms, for example, 
parastatal, conflictive, solidaristic ex- 
clusivity. The copious footnotes follow 
each chapter, but with no aid to their 
location. There is no comprehensive 
bibliography; indeed, one learns of 
Rothchild’s own books and articles only 
in twelve scattered footnotes. Finally, 
the Oxford University Press has done an 
excellent job of bookmaking, but has set 
an almost prohibitive price on the 
volume. 

JAMES G. LEYBURN 

Department of Sociology 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 

Virginia 


PAUL A. VARG. The Closing of the Door. 
Sino-American Relations 1939-1946. 
Pp. 200. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


This interestingly related account of 
Sino-American relations from 1936 to 
1946 might well have used, as a subtitle, 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. Most of 
the story of the Stilwell, Hurley, 
Wedemeyer, and Marshall missions is 
contained in Harold Hinton’s China’s 
Turbulent Quest and John Melby’s The 
Mandate of Heaven: Record of a Civil 
War 1948-1949. The outstanding merit 
of Dr. Varg’s treatise lies in its copious, 
substantiating footnotes attached to each 
chapter; this connotes diligent research. 
He endeavors to be fair, but he 
understates the then ability of the 
Kuomintang to unify China when he 
relies to a great extent on the statements 
of Alger Hiss, John Davies, John Service, 
and Michael Lindsay and when he 
compares the United States to a “faithful 
suitor of an aging and calculating lady 
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without friends;” moreover, he overem- 
phasizes the strength and sincerity of the 
Chinese Communists. Melby, also a 
Foreign Service officer in China for three 
years, more realistically indicated the 
lack of sincerity on the part of both the 
Nationalists and the Communists. 

The nub of the tale is that the 
Nationalists considered Communism as 
a “heart” disease but the Japanese 
invasion merely as a “skin” disease. To 
them, the Communists were the primary 
enemy, whereas the Americans gave 
the highest priority to defeating the 
Japanese. Consequently, Chiang, being 
described as anti-democratic, feudal, and 
the prisoner of the war lords and the 
. cliques surrounding him, is said to have 
contrived only a little more than token 
military resistance in order to conserve 
his armies for the ultimate battle against 
the Communists rather than throw them 
into an all-out battle against the 
Japanese. However, although pictured 
as more democratic and more modern, 
the Communists were neither an unre- 
lenting foe of Japan nor the innocent 
victims of Nationalist aggression. The 
Nationalists insisted that the Communist 
army be incorporated into their army and 
brought under their control prior to any 
political reform, while the Communists 
demanded that political reform precede 
the unification of the armies. 

Each side thought that the political 
triumph of the other would be worse than 
the evils of a civil war which might 
ultimately align the Russians and Ameri- 
cans on opposite sides, Both parties 
fundamentally believed that any coali- 
tion government would be dominated by 
the Communists, so no real compromise 
was attainable. Therefore, the author 
concludes that the United States’ effortto 
substitute peaceful political decision for 
fratricidal strife involved it in China’s 
internal affairs and served only to create 
lasting ill will and distrust on the part of 
all—the Nationalists, the Communists, 
and a considerable part of the Chinese 
people. Fortunately, today, Secretary 
Kissinger has succeeded somewhat in 
opening the door! 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington 

District of Columbia 
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EDWARD WEISBAND. Turkish Foreign 
Policy, 1943-1945: Small State Di- 
plomacy and Great Power Politics. Pp. 
xiii, 377. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $14.50. ` 


This is a first full-length treatment of 
the intriguing and complicated subject of 
Turkish foreign policy during the last 
two years of World War II. Professor 
Weisband observes that Turkish foreign 
policy was complicated by the fact that 
its two primary aims were somewhat 
contradictory. On the one hand, the 
Kemalist principle of the priority of 
peace over possible territorial expan- 
sion dictated a policy of cautious 
realism and the avoidance of involve- 
ment in the “shooting war.” On the 
other, he contends, the Turkish belief 
that the USSR was the primary threat 
to Turkish security, not necessarily 
Nazi Germany, prompted Turkish con- 
cem for containment of the Soviet 
Union both during the war and in the 
peace which was to follow. There can be 
no doubt that both the Axis (Nazi 
Germany) and the United Kingdom, with 
which Turkey was allied in the treaty of 
October 19, 1939, played on the Soviet 
theme. Turkey remained a nonbelliger- 
ent ally, with neutral status, throughout 
the war. 

Basically, the Weisband volume is 
divided into three parts, the first of which 
treats of the policymaking process in 
Turkey. The author tells us not only of 
the roles of President Inönü and Numan 
Menemencioglu, the foreign minister, 
for example, but of theForeign Ministry, 
the Council of Ministers, the Grand 
National Assembly, and the parliamen- 
tary group of the Republican People’s 
Party. He also notes the economic 
dependence of Turkey on Nazi Germany 
and the significant role of Turkish 
chrome in the .development of the 
Turkish position in the war. 

Part II treats of Turkish “neutrality,” 
from the Casablanca Conference (1943) 
to the Cairo Conference, while part ITI 
deals with the Turkish efforts to “con- 
tain” Allied victory. Here Dr. Weisband 
discusses the deterioration of Anglo- 
Turkish relations, especially during 
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the realignment of Turkish foreign 
. policy, the Turkish position between the 
evidently emerging spheres, and the 
search for postwar security, with special 
reference to the USSR. The work 
concludes with a note on the Soviet 
demands of June 7 and 18, 1945, 
successful implementation of which 
might have reduced Turkey to a Soviet 
satellite. 

This is a very well written, well 
balanced, and objective treatise, which 
should be read by all who are interested 
in the diplomacy of World W`r II, in the 
Middle East, and in the development of 
Turkish foreign policy, whether during 
the period covered or later. ‘The author 

_ has probed deeply into the sources, and 
he raises serious questions, including 
that of Turkish inclination. While Dr. 
Weisband refers to Turkey’s “stubborn 
refusal” to enter the “shooting war,” it 
could be argued that, despite all the talk 
and propaganda to the contrary, neither 
the United Kingdom (Mr. Churchill 
aside) nor the USSR desired Turkish 
entry, and the United States was not 
really interested at all. 

Harry N. HOWARD 

Bethesda 

Maryland 
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really be exhausted by now, considering 
that the large number of books has even 
led to the appearance of the bibliogra- 
phical compilation by Michael Parrish, 
editor (The 1968 Czechoslovak Crisis: A 
Bibliography, 1968-1970, Stanford, 
Cal.: Hoover Institution, 1971). Yet, the 
reviewer is glad to report, after having 
reviewed more than a score of such 
studies recently, that the three works 
under review are among the best of the 
whole lot. 

Bruegel’s original German edition of 
his book, published in 1967, was based 
on a wide range of German, Czecho- 
slovak, British, and French archival and 
published material as well as on the 
author's personal knowledge of pre-war 
Czechoslovakia. For the present English 
edition, Bruegel has deleted some 
material of mainly German interest and 
incorporated much newly available ma- 
terial, such as Foreign Office files and 
the personal correspondence and mem- 
oirs of those involved. These stress how 
the British government persisted in its 
appeasement policy, despite contrary 
evidence of Hitler’s intentions and often 
despite her allies’ inclinations. The work 
sheds some new light on the Munich 
crisis—also already extensively covered 


_ in other surveys—on the part played in 
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J. W. BRUEGEL. Czechoslovakia before 
Munich: The German Minority Prob- 
lem and British Appeasement Policy. 
Pp. xi, 334. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $14.95. 


EUGEN STEINER. The Slovak Dilemma. 
Pp. ix, 229. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $13.95. 


VICTOR S. MAMATEY and RADOMÍR 
Luza, eds. A History of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic 1918-1948. Pp. xi, 
534. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $22.50. 


There has been a steady flow of 
publications about Czechoslovakia since 
1968 when the Warsaw Pact countries 
invaded that country. The subject should 


British policy by Chamberlain and 
members of the diplomatic staff, the 
degree to which the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment and the German democrats were 
completely ignored, and the results 
for Britain herself and for the whole of 
Europe. The bibliography (pp. 314-320) 
is good, especially when covering the 
German sources, but also uneven. 


Steiner—who had to leave his native 
country in the spring of 1939 when 
Hitler’s soldiers marched into Czecho- 
slovakia and again in the summer of 1968 
when Brezhnev’s soldiers did the same, 
proclaiming that “In both cases I have 
chosen exile as a Jew, as a Communist, 
and as a Slovak” (p. vii)—builds his 
case on the assumption that the four 
and a half million Slovaks who inhabit 
the eastern part of Czechoslovakia are a 
separate Slav ethnic group, and de- 
scribes their position in recent Czecho- 
slovak history, their role in political life, 
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and the extraordinary persistence and 
continuing frustration of their nationalis- 
tic aspirations. He analyzes the causes of 
Slovak discontent and shows that, al- 
though the new Czechoslovak constitu- 
tion granted full expression to Slovak 
culture, it limited complete develop- 
ment of Slovak national rights. Neverthe- 
less, he suggests that Slovak separatism 
played little part in the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia in 1938 and that the 
real attitude of the people towards 
Hitler’s puppet Slovak State was elo- 
quently expressed in their tragic rising 
against it in August 1944. (But in this 
connection, we might question Steiner’s 
statement that General R. Viest, who had 
been sent to Slovakia from London by 
President Beneš, and one of the few 
Slovak officers of the former Czecho- 
slovak to go into exile, was taken priso- 
ner and executed by the Germans (p. 67); 
as a matter of fact, the latest evidence 
available today shows that he had been 
betrayed to the Germans by Slovaks.) 
Steiner has written a useful and 
well-researched work, one that examines 
the Slovak aspects of Czechoslovakia 
with more precision than do the previous 
studies, and which supersedes most of 
the reliable works on that subject while 
complementing the material in others. In 
particular, the presentation certainly 
corrects the steady outpouring of claims 
by The Slovak League of America in 
Middletown, Pennsylvania on behalf 
of Slovak irredentism built around the 
publications of Dr. J. M. Kirschbaum, 
one of whose numerous books Steiner 
cites—Slovakia: Nation at the Cross- 
roads of Central Europe—on page 218. 


Itis never easy to review a symposium 
or collection since comments are usually 
confined to description. Critical remarks 
are usually restricted because the collec- 
tion consists of contributions by impor- 
tant or less important scholars, to the 
exclusion of others, and the more 
established specialists. In the case of the 
Mamatey/LuzZa presentation, the editors 
did perform an acceptable editorial 
function by giving us a distinguished 
survey of nearly all aspects of Czecho- 
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slovak democracy, its strengths, short- 
comings, triumphs, and failures, from its 
inception in 1918 to its final collapse in 
1948. 

The first group of essays examines the 
basic facets of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic: its establishment, the nature of its 
democracy and its problems and de- 
velopment, the role of Germans and 
other national minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia, economic: development be- 
tween the wars, the foreign policy of 
Beneš, and the Munich crisis. The 
Second part covers the Occupation, 
World War Ii, and Liberation, with 
essays on the Second Republic, the 
Slovak Republic, the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia, the government in 
exile, and the Czech and Slovak resis- 
tance movements. The final section deals 
with Czechoslovakia’s postwar position 
between East and West, that is, between 
democracy and communism, the solution 
of the minorities problem, and postwar 
economic development. 

All in all, this is the only dependable 
one-volume history of Czechoslovakia in 
English. Other histories in English were 
written during World War II without the 
benefit of a long perspective and lacking 
much new evidence. There is only one 
minor criticism which can be made 
here: the “Selected Bibliography” (pp. 
475-516) is valuable but could have 
been better, especially the section on 
“Articles” (pp. 507-516), since it fails to 
note several basic studies written and 
published in America during the period 
covered by the symposium. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

City University of New York 

(Retired) 


PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism 2: 
Ulster Unionism and the Origins of 
Northern Ireland 1886-1922. Pp. xv, 
207. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1973. 
$11.50. 


If energy and publishing acumen are 
as distrusted in British academic circles 
as they are in North American, Dr. 
Patrick Buckland of the University of 
Liverpool must often find himself sitting 
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alone at the faculty club. His excellent 
Ph.D. thesis on unionists in southern 
Ireland—The Queen’s University of 
Belfast, 1969—was published in 1972. In 
mid-1973 he brought out a series of 
documents on Irish unionism from 
1885-1923, and now he has produced a 
study of unionists in Northern Ireland. 

This is a very useful volume as long as 
one knows what to expect. It is, in the 
author’s phrase, “a non-specialist politi- 
cal history.” Despite the use of some 
manuscript sources, neither in analysis 
nor in substance does it represent a 
significant addition to our knowledge of 
the history of Northern Ireland. Instead, 
it provides a workmanlike, readable, and 
evenhanded summary of the existing 
state of the literature. The book is 
remarkably sympathetically written— 
sympathetic, not in the sense of con- 
doning the actions of the participants, 
but in understanding the system of 
political beliefs and social constraints 
within which they acted. Perhaps in a 
future edition Dr. Buckland will be able 
to provide documentation for many of the 
presently unsubstantiated statements of 
fact which he makes. l 

Not so incidentally, the Barnes & 
Noble import division of Harper and 
Row are building an admirable list of 
books on the modern history of the 
British Isles, selected from among the 
best products of overseas publishers. 

DONALD HARMAN AKENSON 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Ontario 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. Parliament and 
Its Sovereignty. Pp. 189. Levittown, 
N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1973. $10.00. 


This small volume, which gives prom- 
ise of dealing with an extremely impor- 
tant issue in both contemporary and 
future British political life, in no way 
fulfills this promise. The author, a 
prominent writer on a wide range of 
subjects and a former Conservative 
Member of Parliament, indicates in his 
preface that the purpose of the book is to 
assess the effectiveness of parliamentary 
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sovereignty in recent times and to relate 
it to the fundamental challenge it faces 
from Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market. 

However, instead of dealing with the 
Common Market, Mr. Hollis deals with 
the commonplace. He devotes only four 
pages to the discussion of the European 
Community and the problems raised for 
Britain by its entry into it. He gives the 
subject this scanty treatment after argu- 
ing that Britain’s joining the Common 
Market has revolutionary implications 
for its traditional system of government. 
Furthermore, the brief discussion of the 
European Community is not particularly 
enlightening or provocative. Even the 
constitutional arguments regarding the 
future of parliamentary sovereignty are 
not presented in a persuasive fashion. 

The book is weak, not only for what it 
does not cover, but also for its treatment 
of what it does include. It gives a very 
customary coverage of the organization 
of the parliament and the legislative 
process. Little is added to what has been 
provided in a more informative manner 
by Jennings, MacKenzie, Gordon, and 
several other works on the British 
Parliament. Hollis still lays great em- 
phasis on the architecture of the House of 
Commons as dictating—his word—the 
two-party system. He should spend some 
time studying the party system of 
Canada. Even where the author might 
offer new perspectives in terms of recent 
developments, the book is shallow. 
Typical of this shortcoming is the fact 
that one and a half pages are devoted to 
the Ombudsman. The brief treatment 
given to a wide range of topics leads to 
superficiality. 

One point Hollis does emphasize, 
based on his own experience as an M.P., 
is the stress which exists between 
backbenchers and parliamentary party 
leaders. While he eschews writing 
simply another book of reminiscences of 
an ex-member, had he done his survey of 
the parliamentary institutions and proc- 
esses from the perspective of a back- 


- bencher, the volume undoubtedly would 


have been more useful. Obviously, a 
picture of the true nature of political 
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conflict in Britain might have emerged, 
another thing which is completely 
lacking in this work. 
STEPHEN P. KOFF 
Department of Political Science 
Syracuse University 


GEOFFREY A. HosKING. The Russian 
Constitutional Experiment: Govern- 
ment and Duma, 1907-1914. ‘Pp. ix, 
281. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1973. $18.50. 


The first impression thatone has of this 
volume is that it is much overpriced. Itis 
neither large, nor expensively bound. 
One might conclude that the high cost is 
attributable to the quality control of the 
prestigious press that published this 
work. However, one finds that the book 
suffers from careless editing with an 
unusual number of misspellings and, 
much more serious, from looseness of 
style. Mostat faultis the transliteration of 
Russian titles in which the author 
supplies capitals not present in the 
Russian, although an occasional lapse 
maintains the fidelity of thé original. The 
author unnecessarily complicates his 
citations of Russian sources by his 
abbreviation of some of the places of 
publication and by an unwillingness to 
provide first names or initials. 

The book has other weaknesses as 
well. These- lie particularly in the 
organization and in the author’s rather 
skimpy conclusions. The author attempts 
to use a topical approach within a 
chronological framework with some 
awkward results. For example, Chapter 
. 6, which deals with the social and 
political reform so closely associated 
with Stolypin, follows a chapter in which 
the political decline and the assassina- 
tion of Stolypin is noted by the author. In 
another instance, it is not until page 189 
that the author gets around to discussing 
the Progressists and their origins and 
political role, although he alludes to 
them often in the preceding pages. The 
authors conclusions are relegated to 
small sections at the ends of chapters and 
toa few pages at the end of the book; they 
are not really conclusions at all, but are 
more in the nature of rather general 
observations. This lack of serious 
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analysis probably accounts for this work 
not being appropriately titled. 

There is nothing, either in the sub- 
stance of the research or in the author’s 
conclusions, to suggest that any party or 
fraction of a party saw the political 
activity in which they were engaged as 
an experiment. He does note, at one 
point, that the center and the right in the 
Duma regarded Bismarckian Germany 
as their model, but any attempts to draw 
any comparisons between the politics of 
Germany in the era of Bismarck and 
post-1905 Russia prove difficult. First of 
all, neither Witte nor. Stolypin was a 
Bismarck, and Nicholas II was no 
William. Furthermore, the manipulation 
of the constitution and of the electoral 
laws by the government of Nicholas II 
was in sharp contrastto Bismarck’s adroit 
management of the electorate and to his 
capacity to engineer and to work with 
parliamentary majorities of widely vary- 
ing political persuasions. 

One finds instead that the author 
concentrates on the Octobrists, who in 
the third Duma represented a constitu- 
tional majority only because of the 
manipulation of the electoral system by 
the imperial government. The Octobrists 
were virtually the only party that 
accepted the October Manifesto and the 
3rd June system as the basis for Russia’s 
further constitutional evolution; but the 
Octobrists were isolated and were 
crushed between the monarchy and the 
parties of the right on the one hand and 
the parties of the left on the other. 
Professor Hosking rarely notes the role of 
the left, including the Kadets, perhaps on 
the assumption—I presume—that the 
reader is already sufficiently well in- 
formed on that subject. The consequence 
is a somewhat unbalanced account that 
leaves the less knowledgeable reader 
with a one-sided impression of the 
politics of the period. Moreover, Profes- 
sor Hosking does not look beyond the 
rather restricted ‘political arena that he 
describes in such detail to the more basic 
structures and dynamics of Russian 
society and instead views the politics of 
the period more in terms of the interplay 
of individuals and of discrete political 
groupings. 
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Despite the criticisms noted above, 
the study is not without value. Itis based 
and exhaustive 
examination of archival materials, and 
the extensive bibliography shows that 
the author has made use of published 
primary materials as well, although a 
number of recent doctoral dissertations 
do not appear to have been utilized. But 
his diligence in ferreting out material has 
not been followed by a careful analysis of 
those materials. 

Itis hoped that, in any future scholarly 
undertaking, the author will take more 
care in his style and in his organization 
and that he will try to see the subject of 
his research in its larger context. 

FORRESTT A. MILLER 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 


DEREK JARRETT. The Begetters of 
Revolution: England’s Involvement 
with France, 1759-1789. Pp. xiv, 320. 
Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1973. $13.50. 


This book is an A A of the 
proposition that the origins of the 
western European revolutions of the 
latter eighteenth century, including the 
American, together with the contem- 
poraneous political tensions in England, 
lay in the rivalry of the French and 
English and in their mutual critical 
appraisal. This book is not basically a 
diplomatic, social, economic, or intel- 
lectual history, although there is some- 
thing of each in it and it stresses the 
interplay of many forces. Primarily, it 
concerns people in or close to govern- 
ment—the “begetters”—and is a kind 
of party history of England and France 
considered simultaneously, taking for 
granted on the reader's part some prior 
familiarity with the subject. The pres- 
entation, though lively and challenging, 
is highly allusive and not at all sys- 
tematic; paradox is conspicuous. 

Ideological factors are somewhat un- 
derplayed. At this level, chauvinism 
appears basic, and much is said also 
“Patriot myth” in both 
England and France; but very little is 
said about constitutional argument and: 
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propaganda, although both Anglo- 
philism and Anglophobia are demon- 
strably significant in French constitu- 
tional thinking. Ideological interchange 
is illustrated by Lord Lansdowne and his 
circle of French and Genevan intellectu- 
als; but the reader is surprised in this 
connection to see the journalist Mallet 
Du Pan—who, incidentally, tumed 
down a job on Lansdowne’s Repository 
of which he had a poor opinion, and who, 
moreover, was never a pastor—classified 
with democratic, as he would have 
termed them, revolutionaries in 1789 
(pp. 184, 245, 259). 

The French Revolution holds the 
center of the stage. In accounting for the 
fall of the Controller General Calonne in 
1787, the opposite number of the very 
successful younger Pitt, the author, who 
is understandably fascinated by the Paris 
bourse in the 1780s, comes down 
heavily on the unpopularity of stock- 
jobbing, of which Calonne was a 
noteworthy practitioner, and of “foreign 
_ financiers,” with whom Calonne was 
associated. He shows how that general 
animus became somewhat circuitously 
fused with the Anglophobia stimulated 
by the Anglo-French diplomatic contest 
in Holland where the French were 
worsted, This state of opinion is given as 
the major reason for Calonne’s fall, rather 
than the opposition of the aristocracy in 
the Assembly of Notables to Calonne’s 
reform program attacking the position of 
the privileged orders (p. 225)—a facile 
speculation that is unsubstantiated. It 
recalls another idea put forward earlier 
by the author that, because the social 
composition of the administrative agen- 
cies of the Crown was aristocratic, there 
was no more significant political an- 
tagonism between the aristocracy and 
the servants of the Crown in France in 
the eighteenth century than there was in 
England (pp. 112-114)—a deduction 
one does not find in even the revisionist 
historians of the parliaments and the 
intendancies. 

In tackling a complicated subject, the 
author has made extensive use of primary 
sources, French as well as English, but 
he seems more at home in English than 
in French history, where his judgment 
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and his information, as seen in this book, 
are not always equal to his perceptive 
imagination and the verve with which he 
writes. 
FRANCES ACOMB 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


RoBERT R. KING. Minorities under 
Communism: Nationalities as a 
Source of Tension among Balkan 
Communist States. Pp. viii, 326. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $14.00. 


This excellent book, a timely pres- 
entation of the impact of national 
minorities on the relation between the 
Communist states, is richly informative, 
materially and formally complete, and so 
replete with data, facts, and events as to 
make it beneficial indeed. By opening, a 
reader enters into an operation room 
where he can see, under the light of 
documentary evidence, the whole case 
of nationalism. It could have as its 
subtitle: Anatomy of Nationalism in the 
light of Communist ideology. For both 
the specialist and the general reader 
interested in contemporary Com- 
munism, the author has supplied a 
detailed overview of a complex and 
growing problem. 

The book is logically divided and 
materially proportioned. into twelve 
chapters. The first, “Nationalism and 
Communism,” clearly defines the Com- 
munist negative stand and points outthat 
in spite of the fact that Marx himself 
treated national questions as a peripheral 
concern, he is responsible for the slogan 
in the Communist tactic, “right of 
self-determination,” which is to be used 
pragmatically while the accepted con- 
cept of Staatsvolk would represent a 
policy of bringing and keeping various 
nationalities under the roof of the State. 

Due to Lenin’s insistence that “Marx- 
ism cannot be reconciled with nation- 
alism,” Marxism advanced internation- 
alism with an amalgamation of the na- 
tions in the higher authority. National 
conflict has been banned by the Soviet 
Union and its client Communist parties, 
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but, behind a facade of “unity” and 
“internationalism,” nationalism and na- 
tional conflict continue to exist 

The second, titled “Aftermath of 
World War II: Redrawing National 
Boundaries,” reveals how the Soviet 
historic and national interests were the 
primary considerations in redrawing the 
boundaries; secondary considerations 
were pragmatic political calculations of 
Communist leaders to compensate some 
states at the expense of others and to use 
territorial settlements to reward pliant or 
punish recalcitrant governments. 

The third chapter,“From Coalition 
Cabinets to Stalinist Satellites: The 
National Question, 1945-1955,” reveals 
how, when the Soviet Union was firmly 
in control in Eastern Europe and the 
local Communists were forced to rely on 
Moscow to retain their rights to rule, the 
national divisions that had inflamed 
international relations in the past were 
submerged. and how, when Soviet 
control weakened, national issues came 
again to life. This repeated interplay in 
which nationality or nation became 


-schibolet for Soviet political purposes is 


well illustrated by the author in all 
subsequent chapters. 

But chapter IV, “National Minorities 
and the Hungarian Revolution,” reveals 
the breakdown of Communist authority 
on the national question in a sense that 
suppression cannot be enforced abso- 
lutely. Nevertheless, it can be said that, 
although the common Communist ideol- 
ogy has been unable to erase all traces of 
national conflict, it has had an impact on 
the framework within which national 
issues are now treated. 

Chapter V, “Making Sense of the 
Census and New Nationalities,” shows 
how both the census and the creation of 
“new nationality” were manipulated 
politically according to Stalin’s recipe, 
expressed in his Marxism and the 
National Question, having four criteria 
for the existence of a nation: “A nation is 
a historically constituted, stable com- 
munity of people formed on the basis ofa 
common language, territory, economic 
life, and psychological make-up man- 
ifested in a common culture.” 

Chapter VI, “Territorial Autonomy 
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and Cultural Rights: Slovakia,” explains 
that nationalities which do not qualify for 
union republic status may become 
autonomous republics in the frame- 
work of a federation, as has Slovakia in 
Czechoslovakia since 1968. The same 
concept is exemplified in Chapter VII, 
“Territorial Autonomy and Cultural 
Rights: Yugoslavia,” and chapter VIII 
concerning nationalities in Rumania. 

In view of the fact that national feeling 
is hard to silence,’ the common Com- 
munist ideology has given a special form 
to public discussion of nationality prob- 
lems among the Communist states. Since 
factionalism is anathema to Communists, 
nationality debates are carried on by 
means of ideological and historical 
debates as these were tolerated in 
Hungary (Chapter IX), in Macedonia 
(Chaper X) and Bessarabia (Chapter XI) 


under the auspices of a Big Soviet’ 


Brother and according to guidelines of 
recent Brezhnev doctrine. 

Finally, Chapter XII, “National Iden- 
tity in the Future,” insists that nation- 
alism has a much deeper and more 
profound influence on men than do 
class interests. As a result, nationalism 
will continue to play an important role 
and the Communist solution of the 
national question will have to appear in 
the rhetoric of East European Com- 
munism. Just as the Reformation left 
Europe divided along state boundaries 
into national Churches, so Communism 
will continue splintering into separate 
national branches. If Soviet power in 
Eastern Europe should decline, na- 
tionalism would again undergo a renais- 
sance in the Communist states of 
this book. 

Very valuable are appendices on 
population by nationality of East Euro- 
pean Communist States: Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and Yugoslavia. The fact that 
all the chapters are well annotated with 
up-to-date source material and that the 
bibliography is extended into all inform- 
ative levels—(a) documents, statistics 
and speeches, (b) East European period- 
icals, and (c) books and articles listed in 
alphabetical order—and that the index is 
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fully orienting makes this book most 
useful in addition to its being enjoyable 
reading. 

This book is warmly recommended to 
scholars, students, and all those in- 
terested in knowing how nationalities 
suffer under the yoke of Communist 
internationalism, which not only is not 
shared by them but is resented as well. 
This, itself, speaks of a vitality of the 
national question, which Communists 
would prefer, but are unable, to silence. 

LUDVIK NEMEC 

Rosemont College 

Chestnut Hill College 

Philadelphia 


HERBERT S. LEVINE. Hitler’s Free City: 
A History of the Nazi Party in Danzig, 
1925-39. Pp. xii, 223. Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1973. $7.50. 


“Why die for Danzig?” Echoes of this 
rhetorical cry have often been heard in 
Western political life. Why, indeed, die 
for Prague or Warsaw or Berlin or Seoul 
or Saigon? With varying degrees of 
justification, the cry has been used to 
exploit policies of non-intervention with 
regard to faraway places about which 
little is known and concerning which 
one’s national interest is thought to be 
minimal. Back in 1939 and 1940, “to die 
for Danzig? was considered absurd by 
those in Britain and France who opposed 
a war against Hitler for the sake of Polish 
interests in a distant Baltic seaport. 

This study does not attempt to answer 
the question, “Why die for Danzig?” Asa 
matter of fact, the question itself was a 
false issue and, in the end, few did die for 
the city. Rather, the author explores what 
was happening in Danzig before the war, 
how the Nazis struggled for power before 
1933, and how ruthlessly they governed 
after that through coordination, intim- 
idation, and inflammatory propaganda. 
Herbert Levine conceives his task not as 
a typical case study, notas one more local 
history of a significant city, not even as a 
complete history of the Danzig NSDAP. 
His monograph concentrates on the Nazi 
party in an atypical border Free City, a 
permanent ward of the League of 
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Nations, pressured inordinately by the 
international political warfare waged by 
Poland and Germany. The depth of such 
a limited focus results from the odd and 
varied angles of insight which enable the 
reader to view how rather ordinary 
Germans, and even more ordinary Nazis, 
acted out their dramas when subject to 
extraordinary “high politics.” 

Many things that happened in Danzig 
during 1925-1939 were special for the 
Nazi record. The ruling Gauleiter, Albert 
Forster, was perhaps more brutal and 
more pertinacious than many other 
subleaders, and he held his position of 
power—and special favor with Hitler 
—longerthan most Gauleiters. Moreover 
due to the unique presence of the 
League of Nations’ high commissioner in 
Danzig, opposition forces maintained 
their activities in the city for a much 
longer time than was possible in the 
Reich. In a year of crisis, 1935, these 
opponents of Nazism even succeeded, 
momentarily, in blocking Nazi Gleich- 
schaltung policies. So far had these 
forces expanded that Gauleiter Forster 
privately confessed that a popular refer- 
endum would have resulted in the un- 
heard of spectacle of a Nazi defeat 
after the seizure of power. 

The last chapters recount a more 
familiar story. By 1937, the opposition 
was defeated and the League of Nations’ 
controls were ignored. Nazification pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The Jewish community, 
numbering about 2 percent of Danzig’s 
population, was subject to escalating 
restrictions leading to its ultimate de- 
struction. The final chapter deals with 
the relatively unimportant war years 
when Danzig had returned home to the 
Reich where it was to suffer passively the 
Reich’s ultimate catastrophe. 

This well documented study—an ex- 
ample of what I will call “hard core 
monography’—has many merits. How- 
ever, it is worth pondering what a 
different and more vivid picture of 
Hitler’s Free City comes through in 
Günter Grass’s novels set in Danzig 
during the same fateful years. For 
example, Herbert Levine portrays the 
fascinating and politically controversial 
personality of Hermann Rauschning ina 
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rather wooden manner. By contrast, in 
The Tin Drum Grass invents the provoca- 
tive character of Oskar Matzerath, the 
off-beat Drummer of Danzig. His 
fictional portrait opens up a new world of 
understanding about how it all felt and 
what it meant to live through Danzig’s 
historical travail. 
RICHARD M. HUNT 
Harvard University 


Davip F. LINOWES. Strategies for 
Survival. Pp. vi, 231. New York: 
Amacom, 1973. $9.75. 


Mr. Linowes, a successful certified 
public accountant and management 
consultant to private corporations, offers 
us the key to putting an end to 
mismanagement in the public sector. 
Take the genius of American private 
management, its approach, its measure- 
ments, and apply them to the social 
agencies of government. 

He dismisses the present generation of 
government executives as bureaucrats 
and short-sighted politicians with their 
good thing of maximum ease and 
minimum accountability. He calls upon 
social reformers to reach out and grasp 
management’s magic strategy, organiza- 
tion, planning goals, standards, audit, 
measurement motivation, innovation, 
and accountability, tie them all up into a 
buzz word of his own invention—social 
economic management, or, the applica- 
tion ofmanagement by objective to social 
agencies—and, just like that, the educa- 
tional systems will start to educate, the 
poverty agencies will start abolishing 
poverty, and all this with less people and 
less money. Simple, isn’tit? Mr. Linowes 
actually believes he is bringing a new 
message to the public. He is- in the 
tradition of a whole host of business 
experts and engineers who have pro- 
claimed their victories over public prob- 
lems long before they have taken a hand 
to them, only to come a cropper later like 
the entire Eisenhower Cabinet of mil- 
lioriaires and one plumber. 

Back in the early 1900s, Philadelphia 
was enjoying one of its periodic ro- 
mances with a reform administration 
under the newly elected Mayor Blank- 
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enberg. The mayor called upon men like 
Morris L. Cooke, an early engineering 
disciple of Frederick W: Taylor, and 
Frederick W. Taylor himself to come to 
the rescue of the city. They learned for 
the first time what every generation of 
managerial experts in the private sector 
has learned since—that ward politics is a 
great deal more difficult to handle than 
palace politics. In a business there is a 
clearly demarked hierarchy of authority 
which culminates in the man at the top. 
Securing his. support is your main 
problem, and after that the techniques of 
attaining power to do your thing call for 
the same kind of skills exercised by a 
courtier at Versailles during the regime 
of Louis XIV. 

Operating in the ward politics of a 
democracy is a good deal more compli- 
cated. To be sure, everybody pays 
obeisance to the platitude that serves as 
an agency objective, whether it is 
educating the younger generation or 
abolishing poverty. It is when you make 
these objectives operational that dissent 
begins and every interest’s unspoken 
agenda asserts itself. One group wants to 
pay the women in fatherless families to 
stay home, a dole, if you will. Others are 
consumed by the puritan ethic demand 
that she go to work with or without a 
child care facility in which to leave the 
children. Is Mr. Linowes really serious 
that vocalizing some major ritual about 
management by objective will resolve 
dilemmas like these? =~ 

When Mr. McNamara was riding high 
at defense because the new systems and 
operations research techniques had cap- 
tured the public’s imagination but had 
not yet been subjected to the combat 
mission of defense, President Johnson 
called for the extension of these tech- 
niques to every government agency. All 
that was achieved was that the ward 
combatants now had to change their 
vocabulary to suit the new culture. The 
fights remained the same, the solutions 
limited by ignorance of suitable tech- 
niques compounded, of course, by the 
usual acceptable disguises for greed. 
Meanwhile Vietnam continued like a 
bleeding ulcer because the North Viet- 
namese refused to behave in accord with 


the rational requirements of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s system. 

Perhaps Mr. Linowes ought to read 
a bit of history before he proclaims 
undemonstrated solutions to the dilem- 
mas of government; to say the least, a 
little less disdain for hard-working 
government officers and a little more 
humility in presenting his virtues might 
get him a more sympathetic audience. A 
good way to begin would be to demon- 
strate some historical knowledge of past 
business attempts to solve the public 
administration problem. 

WILLIAM GOMBERG 

The Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadephia 


EUGENE LUNN. Prophet of Community: 
The Romantic Socialism of Gustav 
Landauer. Pp. x, 448. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1973. 
$13.75. 


This social-biographical study of a 
German-Jewish intellectual combines 
sound scholarship with an unusual 
understanding of the shifts and complex- 
ities of the political and intellectual 
atmosphere in Germany between 1890 
and 1919. Landauer (1870-1919) grew 
up an anti-authoritarian in an au- 
thoritarian country, turned into an 
anarchist of pacifist persuasion, and 
pursued the dream of a salvation of 
mankind from the evils of industrializa- 
tion and central government through the 
forming of rural communes, autonomous 
centers of the life of free individuals in 
the spirit of brotherhood. This ideal was 
rooted in the long tradition of German 
Folk-Romanticism which had become 
the refuge of disenchanted parts of 
middle-class youth. Landauer grafted it 
onto his anarchistic humanitarianism as, 
later, others grafted it onto nationalist 
and racist ideologies. Rejected by the 
authoritarian Social Democratic Party 
with its Marxist program, and finding no 
echo among the working masses who 
followed this party, Landauer remained 
outside the main streams of German 
socialism. His spherés were small in- 
tellectual circles, inconspicuous maga- 
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zines, and small organizations with the 
stigma and fate of political sects. It is 
one of the paradoxes of the German 
Revolution of 1918 that Landauer should 
have been swept into the forefront of the 
political events which brought about the 
island of the Munich Soviet Republic 
surrounded by arch-reactionary peasant 
country and in direct challenge of the 
central government in Berlin, headed by 
Social Democrats. Landauer, supported 
by Munich’s Bohemia, expected to 
initiate the transformation of society into 
a peaceful federation of free communes, 
Opposed to any form of coercion, the 
Communists forced him out of the 
government. By then, however, the 
period of grace forthe Munich adventure 
was over. The Berlin government sent 
troops and paramilitary nationalist for- 
mations into southern Bavaria. “Law and 
order” was restored with wholesale 
slaughter. Landauer was brutally beaten 
to death. The ironic tragedy of the 
Munich Soviet Republic turned into the 
tragic irony of his assassination: the 
life-long pacifist and antiterrorist was 
butchered as a terrorist menace, with the 
` sanction of the Social Democratic gov- 
ernment whose members should have 
respected his socialist convictions; and 
he died at the hands of men whose 
ideology was as much rooted in the 
German Folk-Romantic tradition as was 
his own. 
HELMUT R. WAGNER 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 

Geneva 

New York 


GAINES Post, JR. The Civil-Military 
Fabric of Weimar Foreign Policy. Pp. 
vii, 398. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $16.00. 


Barry A. LEACH. German Strategy 
against Russia, 1939-1941. Pp. xi, 
308. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $16.00. 


Both books under review are con- 
cerned at least in part with civil-mili- 
tary relations, although they operate in 
different historical and political settings 
in Germany. Professor Post studied “the 
civil-military fabric of Weimar foreign 
policy,” while on the other hand, 
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Professor Leach analyzed, among other 
things, Hitler’s relation with the military 
leadership, especially as it applied to the 
Nazi attack against the Soviet Union. 

Professor Post undertook a very am- 
bitious project in which he not only 
aimed at analyzing and evaluating the 
nature of the integration of German 
foreign policy and military planning dur- 
ing the Weimar period, butalso intended 
to shed some light on the general 
problem of modern civil-military rela- 
tions. He admirably achieved his first 
objective and provided an excellent 
presentation of the European situation as 
perceived by German statesmen and 
military leaders. His organization of the 
subject matter and his careful utilization 
of numerous primary and secondary 
sources furnish the reader with an 
enormous amount of facts which, in turn, 
facilitate a better comprehension of the 
various phases of the collaboration of 
civilian and military authorities. 

Professor Post also draws attention to 
the various levels of civil-military 
collaboration and points out that dur- 
ing the entire Weimar period the 
Foreign Office and Defense Ministry 
were in agreement that their activities 
should be restricted to the executive and 
its departments and that they should not 
be responsible to the German parlia- 
ment. 

Germany’s Rapallo policy symbolized 
the common interests of the Foreign 
Office—which, according to the Weimar 
Constitution, was supposed to be the 
sole agency in charge of foreign 
affairs—and the military leadership, 
which appreciated the military advan- 
tages derived from the cooperation with 
the Soviets. The Diktat of Versailles was 
anathema to both the politicians and the 
army, and both shared the common 
objectives directed toward the revision 
of the treaty and the regaining of the lost 
territories in the East. 

Thus, foreign policy became closely 
interwoven with military planning. 
Civilian and military authorities recog- 
nized the factthatthe armed forces might 
either be employed in self-defense or for 
the “exploitation of a favorable political 
situation,” such as a Polish-Soviet war 
(p. 346), 
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The domestic crisis of the early thirties 
was caused, to a large extent, by the 
political polarization of the German 
people, but also by the failure to achieve 
a revision of Versailles through peaceful 
means. A good number of officers and 
bureaucrats came to support Hitler’s 
“national revolution.” The willing in- 
dulgence of other civilian and military 
officials paved Hitlers ascension to 
power. 


One of the perennial questions asked 
about Nazi Germany’s expansionist 
policies, which eventually led to World 
War II and to the major disaster for the 
millions of people, is concerned with 
the extent of the influence of Hitler’s 
preconceived plans. Anglo-Saxon prag- 
matic attitudes in particular usually play 
down the role of long-range master plans. 
Frequently we are assured by Western 
statesmen and politicians that the an- 
nouncements of such plans by to- 
talitarian rulers or ruling groups are 
made strictly for home consumption and 
have little if any effect upon a nation’s 
behaviour on the international scene. 
Thus, even those few Western decision- 
makers who underwent the rather pain- 
ful task of plowing through Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf did not take the megalomanic 
objectives seriously. 

Professor Leach, in his study, of the 
strategic planning on behalf of the 
German war against the Soviet Union, 
attempted to deal with this important 
question as well as with three other 
aspects which he correctly assumes to be 
essential for an understanding of the 
dismal failure of the Eastern campaign. 
These other issues are concerned with 
the reasons for Hitler’s decision to attack 
the Soviet Union before ending the war 
against Britain, the role the German 
military leaders played in planning the 
invasion of the Soviet Union, and the 
failure of the Blitzkrieg strategy in the 
East. 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
author, based on the use of excellent 
primary source material, is that Hitler 
indeed followed a preconceived plan 
and rigidly adhered to his megalomanic 
aim of winning a great eastern empire. 
Hitlers impatience to complete the 


conquest of Lebensraum in the East and 
the realization that the attacks of the 
Luftwaffe had failed and that more 
demonstration of power would be neces- 
sary before the British would give up, 
were decisive for his decision to attack 
the Soviet Union. Professor Leach 
rejects the notion that increasing Soviet 
hostility towards Germany was a major 
cause for the decision to attack. He rather 
believes that the deterioration of Russo- 
German relations was the result of 
Hitlers determination to launch his 
attack in the East. 

In discussing the role of the German 
military leaders, the author’s evaluation 
suffers from the fact that the German 
generals cannot easily be placed into 
simple categories of willing supporters 
and those who eventually actively 
resisted Hitler’s policies. His statement 
that “the soldiers waited for the 
emergence of a political leader whose 
foreign policy suited their tactical doc- 
trines” (p. 26) probably overrated the 
professional pride of the military 
specialists. However, based on his 
findings the author claims that their 
faulty planning was caused by inac- 
curate reports of the Intelligence Branch 
and the underestimation of Soviet 
capabilities. Thus, the military disaster 
was not entirely the result of Hitler’s 
interference with the military plans and 
operations, 

The reason for the failure of the 
Blitzkrieg was due not only to the 
“insufficient strength, mobility, range, 
and staying power to defeat the Soviet 
forces” but also to the fact that the 
psychological advantages which contrib- 
uted to its success in other theaters of 
operation no longer existed. For exam- 
ple, after the Cretan operation Hitler 
decided not to use airborn forces which 
previously were an integral part of this 
type of military actions. 

The failure of the war in the East was 
not only the result of the factors 
discussed above but was also the 
consequence of Hitler’s erroneous per- 
ception of the political climate in the 
Soviet Union. Even though large parts of 
the Soviet population were apathetic or 
even disloyal toward Stalin’s regime, the 
brutal conduct of the war and Nazi 
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atrocities rallied the people against the 
foreign aggressor. This development was 
not surprising because Hitler’s policies 
were not directed to win the support of 
the indigenous population against its 
Communist masters. . 

Professor Leach’s book is a valuable 
addition to the literature dealing with 
specific aspects of World War II. 

ERIC WALDMAN 

The University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


ROBERT M. SLUSSER. The Berlin Crisis 
of 1961: Soviet-American Relations 
and the Struggle for Power in the 
Kremlin, June-November 1961. Pp. 
xvi, 509. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1973. 
$17.50. 


Once the reader realizes that the book 
is less about the Berlin crisis of 1961 (as 
its title implies) than the struggle for 
control over Soviet policymaking during 
the last half of that year, he may find ita 
fascinating account of internal politics in 
the U.S.S.R. and how these internal 
policies can dictate foreign policy posi- 
tions. Rejecting arguments picturing 
Khrushchev as the dictator of policy or 
the mere tool of particular groups, Slus- 
ser finds “a power struggle more intense, 
more violent, and more divisive than has 
previously been suspected, a situation in 
which power lay at times in the hands of 
a single leader, at times was shared by 
a collective leadership, and at times 
seemed to be up for grabs, with whoever 
could grasp the levers of power entitled 
to operate them” (p. ix). 

The volume’s strength is its close 
textual and inferential analysis of pro- 
tocols of the 22nd Party Congress of the 
CPSU held in October 1961. Nearly 200 
pages carry us blow by blow through 
(and between the lines of) its many 
speeches, interruptions, and absences 
suggesting the timing of important 
Presidium meetings, and subtle linguis- 
tic shifts interpreted to mean substantial 
changes in policies and alignments. 
Slusser shows that the Congress, far from 
being a triumphal march for Khrushchev, 
underlined the true weakness of his 
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position—a weakness that became evi- 
dent with his ouster two years later. To 
be sure he gained support both to lash 
into Albania—and reject Chinese 
criticism—and to punish the “antiparty” 
faction comprising Molotov, Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, and others. Butthis costhim 
reduced support in the Presidium, 
acknowledgment of Koslov’s position as 
second-in-command and heir-apparent 
despite his opposition to Khrushchev’s 
policies, and a Berlin situation muddied 
by unilateral initiatives undertaken by 
Ulbricht with Koslov’s evident support. 
Some problems: First, for a book of this 
title, Berlin and its crisis get short shrift. 
It is not enough, for example, to write off 
a Soviet interest expressed since 
1958—persistently misconstrued or ig- 
nored by the United States until 
1971—-with the unsubstantiated asser- 
tion that “an important aim of Soviet 
strategy was to cut off West Berlin from 
West Germany” (p. 4). Second, cold-war 
stereotypes seriously mar the first half of 
the volume. American leaders patiently 
“explain” while Khrushchev delivers 
illogical bombasts; thus, several pages 
after dramatizing Khrushchev’s threat of 
21 June to resume nuclear testing, 
Slusser summarizes an American note of 
17 June which strongly suggested that 
the United States might feel obligated to 
resume testing—a note which “may well 
have served as the immediate occasion” 
for Khrushchev’s remarks. Third, some 
inferences are overdrawn. For example, 
Slusser notes the “ironic” overtone (why 
ironic?) in speeches ‘by Ulbricht and 
Koslov referring to Khrushchev by his 
full name—in the latter case without the 
appellation “comrade”—but does not 
find it at all remarkable that others, 
including Kosygin (p. 368), Marshal 
Malinovsky (p. 386), and cosmonauts 
Gagarin (p. 11) and Titov (p. 419) used 
the same form in praising the First 
Secretary, or that Koslov also referred to 
“Comrade N. S. Khrushchev” (pp. 43], 
435). For the insights it gives us into the 
Soviet power struggle in 1961, the 
volume is, nonetheless, very useful. 
RICHARD L. MERRITT 
Department of Political Science 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 
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WILLIAM STEVENSON. The Bormann 
Brotherhood. Pp. xviii, 334. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 
$7.95. 


Mr. Stevenson’s book begins with a 
meandering, mixed-up account of the life 
and work of Martin Bormann, infamous 
Hitler henchman, and his influence on 
the Führer, interspersed and spiced with 
tidbits about the alleged sexual activities 
and irregularities of the top level Nazi 
crowd. Irrelevant stories help fill space, 
such as the fate of British women secret 
agents dropped into France, the success 
of the Soviet spy Richard Sorge in Japan, 
and Trotsky’s death in Mexico. After 
Hitler's death in Berlin, the author's ESP 
tells us, “Bormann shrugged and walked 
away” (p. 281). 

However, Bormann’s “historical mys- 
tery” and “puzzle?” live on in Latin 
America, with the help of the “Bormann 


Brotherhood” (Die deutsche Gemein-. 


schaft), founded by him before the 
end of World War II. Endowed with 
enormous financial funds smuggled out 
of wartime Germany, it was used to 
establish secret escape routes to Latin 
America, with the help of the Vatican, no 
less. A network of industrial firms serve 
as “fronts” for escaped Nazis, arid 
everybody works for the revival of 
Nazism, for re-export to Germany. 


Mr. Stevenson teases the interest of- 
` the serious reader with his ten-page 


“Acknowledgments and a Note on 
Sources,” including collections of 
documents in some ten languages. But 
instead of the hoped for authentication of 
assertions made in the book, the author 
offers only such empty phrases as “is 
reported to have told” (p. 301), “has been 
described in Allied intelligence studies 
as” (p. 300), “the probability that” (p. 
321), “there was evidence to show that” 
(p. 222), “as seen by OSS analysts” (p. 
71), and Himmler “held mystical meet- 
ings in a monastery” (p. 49). We learn 
that “the old man in a canoe on a river 
[somewhere in Latin America] could be 
Bormann” (p. 321), and are enlightened 
by the revelation: “The central figure, 
Bormann, comes and goes like a piece of 
ectoplasm” (p. 323), which is defined by 
Webster as “the vaporous, luminous 


substance supposed to emanate from the 
medium’s body during the spiritualistic 
trance.” We also learn that “the legends 
[about Bormann] go on, and grow, and 
change” (p. 322). Not surprisingly, one of 
the book’s last statements concludes: 
“All these stories lead to nothing” (p. 
322), including, we add, this book which 
is no credit to the author or publisher. 

Incidentally, the West German judi- 
cial authorities, specializing in the 
search for Nazi criminals, declared 
officially in the spring of 1973 that 
Bormann had died in the last days of the 
Soviet siege of Berlin, a conclusion 
based on a careful analysis of physical 
and other evidence accumulated and 
analyzed over years of search and 
examination. 

JOHN BROWN MASON 
California State University 
Fullerton 
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JANE FISHBURNE COLLIER. Law and 
Social Change in Zinacantan. Pp. xi, 
281. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $10.00. 


One of the major problems in an- 
thropology is to escape from the 
definitions and categories of our own 
society and attain a truly comparative 
perspective on human institutions. The 
book under review, in which law is seen 
notas a set of rules to be enforced butas-a 
set of concepts useful in the resolution of 
conflicts, makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the emancipation of studies of 
legal procedures from Western notions of 
the nature of law. 

Among the Tzotzil-speaking Indians of 
the municipio of Zinacantan in southern 
Mexico, legal machinery is put into 
motion only when some person or 
persons brings a complaint against 
another member of the community. The 
complaint may be heard by a local elder, 
orit may be taken to the presidente atthe 
town hall of the municipio. In either case 
the presiding officer is more a mediator 
than a judge. Eventhough the presidente 
has the authority to impose fines and jail 
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sentences, he usually does so only as part 
of a larger settlement to which both the 


plaintiff and the defendant agree. The. 


basic concern is not that someone be 
punished, but that future conflict be 
avoided. The stress on compromise and 
reconciliation in the Zinacanteco legal 
system is closely related to religious 
beliefs, since unresolved conflicts leave 
those involved liable to supernatural 
punishment. 

In addition to describing the tradi- 
tional Indian legal system, the author 
also discusses in detail the relationship 
between that system and the Mexican 
legal system of which it is now a part. At 
the present time the Indian legal system 
is still relatively independent. In some 
respects the presidente has more power 
than ever before, since most of the 
defendents who appear before him 
would rather settle on the local level than 
risk imprisonment in a Mexican jail. 

The book has a few unattractive 
features. Its excessively elaborate or- 
ganization betrays its origin as a disserta- 
tion. Several basic ideas, such as the 
contention that law is a “language,” are 
frequently reiterated but never de- 
veloped in a systematic way. Almost all 
of the author’s 287 trouble cases were 
described to her by men who had 
participated in them as mediators, and 
the author admits that the accounts are 
undoubtedly idealized. 

Overall, however, this is a very useful 
study. It provides a superior descriptive 
account of a specific legal system, and it 
also contributes to a new and broadened 
conception of the nature of law. 

SETH LEACOCK 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


RAWLE FARLEY. The Economics of Latin 
America: Development Problems in 
Perspective. Pp. 400. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1973. $14.95. 


Professor Farley has admirably ful- 
filled his objective of writing a book at 
once useful to scholars and laymen 
interested in Latin American economic, 
political, and social development. His 
sources are excellent. The book is richly 
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larded with 112 statistical tables, in 
addition to diagrams and maps. 

Now teaching atthe State University of 
Brockport, New York, and before that, at 
the InterAmerican University in Puerto 
Rico, Dr. Farley was born in Guyana and 
educated at the University of London. 
Farley deals with economics as a 
“moral” science. “The issue,” he de- 
clares, “is that of securing an effective 
upgrading of the quality of life... .” 

Dr. Farley has undertaken a defiant 
task. The author usually refrains from 
apocalyptic language, but understanda- 
bly asserts “only a massive and unpre- 
cedented acceleration of economic 
growth involving revolutionary trans- 
formation of the economy, of values, and 
of the social and political structure 
accompanied by a fall in the birthrate, 
can significantly ameliorate the situa- 
tion.” In his effort to identify the means 
and method of amelioration, Professor 
Farley repeatedly acknowledges the 
“circularity” dilemma. In effect, he 
states, economic development requires 
political maturity, yet political maturity 
can come only with economic develop- 
ment. 

Farley joins the chorus in ascribing top 
priority to resolving the population 
problem brought on by “such attitudes 
and factors as nationalism, vanity of 
machismo, religous beliefs, “depend- 
ency-in-reverse,” and illiteracy. ... ” 
The author deals forthrightly with the 
problems related to geography, educa- 
tion, housing and agriculture. He says 
the hacienda system must go. Not illogic- 
ally, he thinks agriculture and industry 
will both be advanced by accelerating 
factory location in the countryside. In 
discussing capital formation, Farley 
stresses the role of both domestic and 
foreign investment in collaboration with 
the state. He dismisses too lightly the 
tendency of domestic capital to take 
flight for European or United States 
havens at the signs of trouble. When 
juxtaposing Latin individualism along- 
side Latin integration aspirations, he 
wanders. 

Farley accords favorable notice to 
Puerto Rico’s accomplishments, but 
correctly distinguishes it from Latin 
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America. He justly and repeatedly 
compliments Mexico, noting the sig- 
nificant impact of its assimilation of 
the indigenous Indian population. How- 
ever, by choosing Venezuela for his 
principal case study, the author reminds 
us that realism and national well-being 
can be constructive partners in what he 
accurately terms “the economic trans- 
formation” of that nation between 1958 
and 1970. 

Farley’s concluding axiom is “The 
great prerequisite for development in 
Latin America is the emergence at all 
levels of a political leadership with a 
decisive command of popular feeling, a 
political leadership precommitted to the 
economics of realism and determined to 
subordinate narrower political pursuits 
to realistic developmental achieve- 
ments, a political leadership armed with 
the ingenuity to achieve the economic 
development needed to meet an obvious 
emergency situation.” Reading this per- 
oration, a modern Bolivar or Juarez could 
be forgiven for pleading, “Tell me 
‘how’—I know the ‘why’ and ‘what.’ ” 

R. RICHARD RUBOTTOM 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 


ALISTAIR HORNE. Small Earthquake in 
Chile: Allende’s South America. Pp. 
349. New York: Viking Press, 1973. 
$12.50. 


J. ANN ZAMMIT. The Chilean Road to 
Socialism. Pp. v, 465. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1973. $13.50. 


Horne’s book is not a scholarly ac- 
count. There is little of analytical or 
theoretical value; nor is there any effort 
made to collect information systematic- 
ally. It would be unfair to judge the 
book on grounds other than what it is— 
a literary, journalistic account that pur- 
ports to describe current events in Latin 
America. 

A perceptive writer or journalist, 
however, can illuminate underlying 
attitudes through probing questions and 
shrewd observations of individual 
behavior—provided he is acquainted 
with the subject matter and is willing to 


set aside ideological blinders. Unfortu- 
nately, Horne has written a book of 
anecdotes which obscure rather than 
reveal the inner workings of the societies 
he purports to discuss. In Chile, the 
middle class has, for a long time, 
expressed a profound contempt and fear 
of the “rotos,” the urban poor. In times of 
mass protest, middle class individuals 
have heartily approved of the use of force 
and violence to “put the poor in their 
place.” Many military officers, especially 
the large number of European ancestry, 
have been eager to put their weaponry to 
use against their dark-skinned brethren. 
The deep-seated authoritarianism of the 
middle class and the military are not 
uncovered by Horne. Hence his account 
leaves inexplicable the horrible butcher- 
ing of thousands of Chilean workers, 
trade unionists, students, and exiles, 
following the September 11, 1973 coup. 
Instead he recounts the woeful tales of 
property owners who lost their privi- 
leges under a constitutional democratic 
government—inadvertently suggesting 
that as an alternative an unconstitu- 
tional and undemocratic government 
capable of restoring those privileges 
would be in order. In search for a 
means to justify his sympathy for the 
profoundly undemocratic sentiments of 
his favorite subject—the affluent groups 
of Latin America—he exaggerates the 
importance of extra-parliamentary 
groups like the Movemiento de Iz- 
quierda Revolucionario. The account 
completely fails to discuss efforts of the 
United States to undermine the Allende 
government as revealed through the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
memos—despite the contacts that he 
had with the State Department and the 
United States Information Service. Lack- 
ing the minimum awareness of the 
difficulties which the opposition was 
creating for the new government, insen- 
sitive to the external challenges facing 
any developing country, Horne’s book 
ends up as tendentious apologia for the 
status quo ante Allende. The book, 
however, may have some interested 
readers; most of the tales paraded out by 
the new junta to justify the dictatorship 
are found in this volume. 
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The best single collection of essays, 
documents, and commentary to yet 
appear on the Chilean experience is 
found in J. Ann Zammit’s The Chilean 


Road to Socialism. Based on a confer- 


ence organized in March, 1972 by the 
‘Chilean National Planning Office and 
the Institute of Development Studies at 
Sussex University, the papers, speeches, 
and discussion of Chilean officials and 
scholars as well as the non-Chilean 
scholars greatly illuminate the policies, 
achievements, and problems which the 
Allende government faced. Zammit’s 


editing is outstanding; major issues in - 


the debates are culled out and succinetly 
presented. The book is divided into two 
sections. The first section includes es- 
says and speeches on “Aspects of the 
Chilean Road to Socialism,” “Macro- 
Economic and Industrial Policy,” 
“Agrarian Policy,” “Chilean Foreign 
Policy and External Sector Problems,” 
“Participation and Socialist Conscious- 
ness,” and “Future Prospects for the 
Popular Unity Government and the 
Chilean Road to Socialism.” The sec- 
ond section includes government docu- 
ments—plans and analyses—as well as 
a series of essays on the problem 
of the transition to socialism in other 
national settings; thus . putting the 
Chilean situation in a comparative 
framework, by a group of knowledgeable 
American and English scholars. In 
comparison to the shallow accounts 
which have appeared in U.S. publica- 
tions, notably the New York Times, Wall 
Street Journal, American Universities 
Field Staff Reports, and so on, the essays 
in this collection are serious efforts to 
analyze and understand the complex 
processes of socialist transformation 
with a middle class-dominated politico- 
military system. The essay by the 
brilliant young French scholar Alain 
Joxe, “Is the ‘Chilean Road to Socialism’ 
Blocked?” is particularly illuminating, 
especially his discussion of the relation- 
ship between the army and the middle 
class and the impact of that relationship 
on the possibilities of future social 
change. Zammit’s book is a basic 
reference book forall scholars interested 
in understanding the Allende years. 
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Under the present day pro-U.S. military 
dictatorship, a free and open discussion 
suchas is recorded in this volume is hard 
to imagine. The military dictators and 
their economic advisers, graduates of the 
University of Chicago, have no need for 
discussion since they have purged each 
and all of their critics. 
JAMES PETRAS 

Department of Sociology 

State University of Ney York 

Binghamton 


JOHN A. PRICE. Tijuana: Urbanizationin 
a Border Culture. Pp. 218. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1973. $6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Some six million persons live in the 
ill-defined frontier area along the bound- 
ary between the United States and 


‘Mexico. This is the fourth book issued 


under the auspices of the Border Studies 
Project of the University of Notre Dame, 
begun in 1968, to examine this area. It 
focuses, as its subtitle indicates, on the 
rapidly growing cities along the border 
and concentrates on two—Tijuana and- 
nearby Tecate, in Baja California. 

Mexico’s population increase of one 
anda halfmillion persons per yearoccurs 
largely in its urban areas, and the most 
rapidly growing region in Mexico is the 
north, Against this demographic back- 
ground, Price examines the meaning of 
urbanization in an area in which a 
widespread clash of cultures takes place. 
Events in one country have their 
repercussions across the border, but 
Mexico is generally on the receiving end 
of the powerful impacts of such social 
and legal changes in its northern 
neighbor as Prohibition, for example, or 
the tremendous growth of our tourism. 
Reading Price one is reminded of the - 
saying of long-time dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz, “Poor Mexico, so far from God and 
so close to the United States.” 

Price recounts such interesting tidbits 
as Willidm Walkers attempt, with 45 
followers, to seize the peninsula of Baja 


_California in 1853-54 to establish the 


“Republic of Sonora;” the granting by 
Mexico ofa 16 million acre charter on the 
peninsula to a Hartford, Connecticut 
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corporation; the building of the first golf 
course on the North American continent 
at Ensenada by the British company 
which succeeded the Connecticut com- 
pany when the latter fell into disfavor 
with the dictator; the major role played 
by the Chinese in building Mexicali and 
developing the nearby cotton farms and 
how Mexican nationalism killed off or 
drove out the Chinese—as Pancho Villa 
had done in his territory during his 
hey-day; the rise of prostitution, gam- 
bling, and the drug traffic in the subject 
towns in response to the tourist lood— 
an average of 35,000 tourists enter Mex- 
ico at the Tijuana crossing each day; the 
influence of divorce and abortion availa- 
bility; the increase in mobile homes 
owned by retired persons “parked” in 
Northern Baja California; the attempt of 
the Mexican Congress to change the 
name of Tijuana because of its bad 
reputation—a New York Times writer in 
1920 compared it to “a Bret Harte mining 
camp ora Wild West main street scene in 


the movies, with a dash of Coney Island ` 


thrown in;” and many more. Racing and 
other “high life” activities brought such 
representatives of our culture to Tijuana 
as Jack Dempsey, Fatty Arbuckle, Tom 
Mix, and Buster Keaton. 

A Methodist Church blast from 
Washington in those days said, “The 
town is a mecca of prostitutes, booze 
sellers, gamblers, and. other American 
vermin.” But, Price reports that “with 
urbanization and industrialization there 
has been a move in the direction of 
middle-class puritanism.” Nowadays, 
“over 10,000 Americans are arrested 


annually in Tijuana, usually for mis-, 


demeanors such as being drunk and 
disorderly, vagrancy, and unlawful pos- 
session of pills.” There are now only 


about 1,000 prostitutes in Tijuana, with 


200 specializing in serving visitors from 
across the border. 
There are some sociological homilies 


from urban sociology texts fastened to ' 


the fascinating description and historical 
materials; there are interesting data on 
the criss-crossing of the border by labor 
force participants; there is an intriguing 
note that San Diego exports some 400 
used houses a year to Tijuana which 


forced U.S. Customs to build a special 
gate and both sides to build special 
parking lots for houses in transit. 

This collection of interesting data is, 
unfortunately, often marred by careless 
writing and editing: several paragraphs 
are repeated, the I.W.W. is called the 
“International Workers of the World,” 
and so on. But anyone with an interest in 
border areas in general or this one in 
particular will find much material for 
thought. Also, an eleven-page chapter on 
life in Tijuana prison is a gem in 
penological reporting, What must be one 
of the great understatements in the 
literature follows the note that “it has a 
large number of American prisoners: 
Americans usually undergo great cul- 
tural shock when they are incarcerated in 
Mexican prisons!” 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Inter American University 
` Hato Rey 

Puerto Rico 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


` DONALD F. ANDERSON. William Howard 


Taft: A Conservative’s Conception of 
the Presidency. Pp. xiv, 355. Ithaca and 
London: Comell University Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


Professor Anderson has made an 
important contribution to the literature 
on the American presidency. This book 
does not purport to be a definitive 
biography of Taft. Rather itis an in-depth 
study of one conservative’s exercise of 
presidential power. The analysis is 
organized around the familiar categories 
of presidential roles: chief legislator, 
chief diplomat, and the like. There are 
extensive quotations from Tafts letters 
and papers. 

William Howard Taft was preemi- 
nently a man of the law and the 
Constitution. By temperament, Taft was 
as ill-equipped for the presidency as he 
was superbly equipped to be Chief 
Justice. Taft’s problems were made more 
acute by-the starkness of the contrast 
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between him and his predecessor. As 
Anderson says, “Teddy Roosevelt was 
an impossible act for Taft to follow.” The 
ultimate break between the two men in 
1912 became one of the most savage and 
bitter conflicts in American party history. 

Many of Taft’s difficulties stemmed 
from the fact that he rose to national 
prominence with a minimum of personal 
effort in electoral politics. Roosevelt 
virtually appointed Taft as his successor 
at the 1908 convention. Taft never had 
been forced to develop the skills of a 
professional politician. He was wholly 
lacking in the techniques of public 
relations. Anderson states flatly: “Taft’s 
indifference toward his public image 
was the prime cause of his failure as 
president.” He had no notion whatever 
of ways to deal effectively with the press. 

Historically, Taft has been associated 
with the literalist theory of the presi- 
dency. Yet Anderson properly insists that 
Taft was not a Buchanan. The classic 
statement of Taft's views of the presiden- 


tial office is set forth in his lectures ` 


published under the title of Our Chief 
Magistrate and His Powers. Although 
Taft rejected the notion that the presi- 
dent had some undefined residuum of 
power, as enunciated by Roosevelt in 
his stewardship theory, he did believe 
that a president had potentially great 
influence to achieve his goals. Later, in 
his opinion in Myers v. United States, 
Taft argued forcefully for very broad 
scope of executive power. He did 
introduce a number-of organizational 
reforms in the executive branch. One of 
his greatest concerns, of course, was the 
protection of the reputation and integrity 
of the judiciary. 

We have in this volume an incisive 
portrait of William Howard Taft. He was 
a President who elevated the rule of law 
as a greater virtue than the doctrine of 
majority rule. 

RAYMOND H. GUSTESON 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


“GLORIA J. BARRON. Leadership in Crisis: 
FDR and the Path to Intervention. Pp. 
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ix, 145. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press, 1973. $7.95. 


This book, as is suggested by the 
subtitle, is a study of President Franklin 
Roosevelt's role in bringing about the 
participation of the United States in 
World War IJ. The author finds that 
Roosevelt, far in advance of the Ameri- 
can people and of Congress, understood 
the menace of Hitler Nazism to democra- 
tic institutions everywhere and to the 
security of the United States, “saw 
earlier than most the whole shape of 
things to come, grasping the direction in 
which the inexorable march of events 
was taking the country,” and was con- 
vinced, at least by the invasion of Nor- 
way, that the United States would have 
to enter the war. But Congress and the 
people were for neutrality, and the 
President had somehow to change this 
opinion and do itin sucha way as to unify 
the dissident elements of extreme 
isolationism on the one hand and im- 
patient interventionism on the other. 

This he accomplished because of his 
special leadership qualities—‘‘a man to- 
tally dedicated and peculiarly able, a 
man possessed of a rare understanding of 
whatleadershipisallabout. . . . ” Miss 
Barron finds that Roosevelt’s leadership 
tactics consisted, first, in appearing to lag 
behind public opinion, being goaded 
into action by impatient citizens, and 
even encouraging the goading and 
strong criticism of himself by interven- 
tionist groups; and, secondly, in making 
certain devious statements and actions, 
such as the argument that Lend-Lease 
and repeal of the arms embargo were 
steps toward peace rather than war. That 
deviousness, she says, could be justified 
on the ground that it was the only 
realistic way of uniting the dissident 
groups—“A certain degree of unity inthe 
country and a vote of confidence in 
Congress were achieved at the expense 
of complete candor.” Most of us who 
remember these days would probably 
agree with this judgment and with the 
way in which the matter was put by King 
George VI who, in a letter to Roosevelt, 
praised his technique as “to lead public 
opinion by allowing it to get ahead of 
you. 
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The various events and problems in 
the development of this Roosevelt 
leadership are summarily reviewed in 
seven chapters, always with complete 
devotion to FDR and only occasional 
notice of the opposition critics. The book 
was originally written as a doctoral 
dissertation at Tufts University, and it 
has all the appropriate paraphernalia 
—an extensive bibliography, footnotes 
that frequently add information or 
explanation, and a good index. Miss 
Barron has read widely in the literature 
of the period, she has examined available 
manuscripts, and she has interviewed 
more than a dozen of the persons close to 
the President and familiar with his 
purposes. Itis a well written book, and its 
thesis is well argued; but it will not 
please those revisionists who are cynical 
about Roosevelt's statesmanship and 
who would still keep us out of World War 
I. 

Presidential candor and presidential 
powerare again subject to heated debate, 
in view of Vietnam and Watergate, and 
Miss Barron notes that political scientists 
have generally favored strong presiden- 
tial leadership and tended to be critical 
of Roosevelt’s caution before Pearl 
Harbor. “Usually they have advocated 
for the presidency that it be an office of 
authority and have been happiest with 
Presidents who have been closest to 
approximating the role of the British 
Prime Minister. They have thought 
government works best where there is a 
clear-cut sense of direction, and that this 
can come most easily from the presiden- 
tial office.” Perhaps circumstances alter 
cases. 

CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 

Professor of Political Science, 

Emeritus 
University of Hlinois at Urbana- 
Champaign 


MICHAEL FELLMAN. The Unbounded 
Frame: Freedom and Community in 
Nineteenth Century American Uto- 
pianism. Pp. ix, 203. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Michael Fellman writes: “Social 
ideals are crumbling faster than social 
forms, and utopianism, as a tentative 
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means to find a new order in an anxiety- 
creating, chaotic world, is again on the 
rise.” He believes that now the history of 
utopianism should be re-examined “as 
an intrinsic part of American reform.” 
Thus, in this modest volume Fellman 
has tried “to enter the world of the 
utopianists both to exemplify their 
efforts to mold antebellum American 
society and to explore the general nature 
of the reform thought of that era.” 
Fellman begins with an essay on 
Fourierite Albert Brisbane and anarchist 
Josiah Warren in the 1830s. He then 
follows with chapters on Isaac T. Hecker, 
John Humphrey Noyes, Horace Mann, 
Margaret Fuller, George William Curtis, 
Edward Bellamy, Ignatius Donnelly, 
and William Dean Howells. This is an 
odd group of utopian communitarians 
and reformers with little common 
philosophy. Hecker, founder of the 
Paulist Fathers, led an anguished life in 
which he “endlessly juggled experimen- 
tal freedom and obedience.” In fact, most 
of these reformers led anguished lives. 
Noyes, best remembered for his Oneida 
experiment in controlled breeding 
(“‘stirpiculture”), was eventually driven 
from the community by young rebels. It 
was Mann’s fear of democracy that 
caused him to champion universal 
education. Fuller, in search for freedom, 
led a largely unfulfilled life. She felt 
that her father and Emerson, the two 
significant men in her life, had at best 
only tolerated her as an emotional being. 
Curtis, staunch foe of the patronage ogre, 
grew sour and reactionary in his later 
years; while Bellamy, made famous for 
his literary fantasy Looking Backward, 
became unnerved by social change. 
Donnelly, a frustrated politico and 
second-rate novelist, has the world 
overtaken by a holocaust in his last work 
of fiction, Caesar's Column. By the time 
Howells wrote World of Chance, utopia 
was only a memory. The author's lasttwo 
selections exemplify the abandonment 
of utopian models to solve the problems 
of a growing industrial society, 
Fellman is well versed in the literature 
of utopia; each of his essays is brief, 
readable, and drawn largely from pri- 
mary sources; his critical bibliography is 
excellent. His monograph is well worth 
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reading, especially for those who have 
not delved deeply into American intel- 
lectual history. However, the book needs 
a summary chapter to bind it together 
and to give it some continuity. The 
-author neither tells us why he chose 
these particular reformers nor general- 
izes about the group. 
ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 

Clemson University 

Clemson. 

South Carolina 


Louis S. GERTEIS. From Contraband to 
Freedman: Federal Policy toward 
Southern Blacks, 1861-1865. Pp. 255. 
Me i Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1973. 


This little book is yetanother historical 
‘and political comment on the federal 
policy regarding black people during the 
Civil War and its aftermath to 1865. Itis a 
professedly revisionist book, or really, a 
revision of the revisionists. In Professor 
Gerteis’ estimation, “anti-racist re- 
visionism,” devoted to the view that 
there was a radical anti-racist federal 
program, must now yield to the view that 
federal policy was based on expediency. 
Federal policy, Gerteis writes, ‘had two 
major goals: the mobilization of black 
laborers and soldiers, and the prevention 
of violent change. In his view, the policy 
was successful. Not only was there a lack 
of violent change, but also a lack of 
measurable social change in the ap- 
proved “status” and in the discrete 
“working conditions” of black folk in the 
South. The federal government exer- 
cised its policy of containment and 
control, and black people, insofar as 
Gerteis can ascertain, fitted right into the 
policy. Black people, Gerteis adduces, 
were unsafe and suffering, as well as 
hardworking and valorous, but never so 
creative in their own order as to threaten 
the federal one. 

The second portion of the book 
comprises extended essays ona policy of 
containment in the southeast states, a 
policy of detention in Louisiana, and a 
policy of mobilization in the Mississippi 
Valley. These essays are based, for the 
most part, on some of the well-worn 


sources in the National Archives, and 
also on the papers of the American 
Missionary Association. Gerteis makes 


no pretensions of uncovering a mass of - 
_new data or to the exhibition of rare 


earth. Rather, he strives in 170 pages to 
overcome the “difficult problem of 
organization” in the well-known source 
material so as to convey “analytical 
purpose.” His purpose sincerely stated, 
Gerteis concludes his book with a 
chapter on the compensatory and imper- 
tinent failures of the Freedmén’s Bu- 
reau, and a one-quarter page appendix 


. estimating the number of black people 


“under organized control” during the 
Civil War and within Union lines until 
1865. 

Professor Gerteis’ sidewise view of the 
purposeful history of black people in the 
face of the federal policy would have 
been straightened with just a glance at 


‘the recent work of Professors John W. 


Blassingame and Mary F. Berry on edu- 
cation, the military, and the capture of 
the franchise in Louisiana; and the work 
of Professor Okon Uya concerning South 
Carolina: Gerteis’ perspective would 
have been genuinely deepened by a 
reading of the long-standing works of 
church historians such as Charles H, 
Phillips, Louis G. Jordan, and Benjamin 
T. Tanner on the reconstituted religious 
life during the period, and the works of 
Augustus E. Bush and William P. 
Dabney on the life of the secret societies. 
Even so, Gerteis’ book, dedicated to his 
father and in memory of his mother, 
should be a welcome addition to the 
revisionist debates. i 

: WILLIAM C. SUTTLES 

Department of History 

Howard University 

Washington 

District of Columbia 


WILLIAM L. HAUSER. America’s Army in 
Crisis: A Study in Civil-Military 
Relations. Pp. xiii, 242. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1973. 
$8.50. - 


What is most encouraging about this 
well-researched and carefully written 
book is that its author represents the 


hte 


a 
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a 


‘Army policy in the 1980s. 
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post-Vietnam generation of future gen- 
eral officers who will be shaping U.S. 
Colonel 
Hauser is able to define the issues and to 
begin to ask the right kind of questions 
that the armed forces must confront in 
their endless effort to balance the 
difficult dichotomy of democracy and 
discipline. 

That many of the questions he raises 
are unsatisfactory is mostly the fault of 
inherent restrictions of the current 
time-frame. The Army, like American 
society at large, has only just begun its 
transition from the era of the Vietnam 
debacle to whatever stable and new form 
will emerge over the next few years. 


` Reforms are being considered and tested 


as the Army is “making up its collec- 
tive mind.” Thus Hauser’s major 
examples—of the Calley affair for a 
consideration of war crimes, of “frag- 
ging’ (enlisted men attacking unpopular 
officers with fragmentation grenades) for 
discipline, of racism as a basis for 
political dissent, of “body counts” for 
careerism, and so on—belong to the 
historical scenario of the 1960s and are 
therefore superficial to the larger issues 
facing any new and viable American 
army. These specific effects will, indeed, 
be resolved first in the civilian sector, 
from whence their causes came. The 
Army will follow along—as the author 
recognizes. 

With the purely military problems of 
recruitment, professionalism, and roles 
and missions, which always remain, 
Hauser has more difficulty. His use of 
historical analogy—-the post-World War 
II French, German, and British 
armies—is very incomplete; he would 
have done better to have viewed these 
same armies in the period 1871 to 1914 
for meaningful comparisons and con- 
trasts with the U.S. Army of today. 
Furthermore, he falls into a not uncom- 
mon philosophical trap by misunder- 
standing Morris Janowitz and trying to 
divorce the missions of peacekeeping, 
deterrence, and internal stabilization 
from the “killing business.” Force, 
whether passive or violent, as Clause- 
witz said, is essentially the same thing. 

From this ‘misconception, Hauser 
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offers his major recommendation to 
resolve the Army’s crisis: a “bifurcation” 
of his service into a “fighting Army” and 
a “supporting Army,” thus resurrecting 
the old and' dubious division between 


- line commanders and staff/logistics spe- 


cialists. This solution, regrettably, is 
typically American: seeking a panacea 
forimprovement through reorganization. 
And the real problems which Hauser has 
illuminated are more substantive than 
administrative. 

This volume is important, ieee as 
part of a constructive first step in the 
creation of the new volunteer army, as 
opposed tothe “sour grapes” approachin 
the writings of disgruntled (and now 
retired) Lieutenant Colonels Edward 
King and Anthony Herbert. Equally 
significant is the fact that the Army gave 
Colonel Hauser the time and support to 
undertake his study. As officers like he, 
and American society in general, mature 
in their attitudes and thoughts, a stronger 
U.S. Army will surely emerge.. 

CLARK G. REYNOLDS 

University of Maine 

Orono 


LYMAN B. KIRKPATRICK, JR. The U.S. 
Intelligence Community: Foreign Pol- 
icy and Domestic Activities. Pp. xi, 
212. New York: Hill and Wang, 1973. 
$7.95. 


Those who look to Lyman Kirk- 
patricks new book for a thorough, 
incisive and balanced treatment of The 
U.S. Intelligence Community will be 
sorely disappointed. What they will find, 
instead, is superficial description, a 
virtual absence of analysis and periodic 
lapses into an excessively defensive cold 
war posture—this last item being among 
those which Kirkpatrick says critics have 
often charged of those in intelligence 
work (p. 175). 

We might have expected better, given 
Kirkpatrick's more than two decades of 
experience in the intelligence commu- 
nity, including a three-year stint as 
executive director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. That experience was put 
to good use in his earlier, quasi- 
autobiographical, The Real CIA (1965). It 
quickly becomes apparent, however, 
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that experience alone, without a solid 
foundation in the scholarly literature, is 
inadequate for the more ambitious task 
undertaken here. 

To be fair, Kirkpatrick does cover most 
of the important topics. The book begins 
with an overview of the types of 
intelligence that need to be collected, 
the agencies considered. part of the 
intelligence community, and the evolu- 
tion of that community in the United 
States. It then outlines the mechanisms 
available for the control and review of 
intelligence activities, explores the role 
of intelligence in policy formation and 
examines both the overseas and the 
domestic activities of the intelligence 
agencies. The book concludes with a 
look at the domestic sources of political 
support and criticism and a statement of 
the author’s view of the appropriate 
function of intelligence in a free society. 

The problem with all this is that it 
remains shallow and incomplete. Asser- 
tion replaces argumentand evidence. An 
undisciplined sketch substitutes for a 
clear and coherent portrait. At one point, 
for example, Kirkpatrick purports to 
examine alternatives to the present 
organizational structure. of the intelli- 
gence community; but he introduces, 
and rejects, two such alternatives in the 
space of two short paragraphs (pp. 43- 
44). Apparently, the author feels the 
reader does not really need, or deserve, 
to be persuaded; we must simply take his 
word that his prescriptions and judg- 
ments should prevail. This tendency 
emerges most starkly again in his 
response to Lewis Mumford’s criticisms 
of intelligence activities (pp. 173-174), 
but reveals itself other times as well. 

Neither the specialist nor the educated 
layman will learn very much from this 
book that he could not learn far better 
elsewhere, especially in Harry Howe 
Ransom, The Intelligence Establishment 
(1970). Hence, the audience well served 
by the present book is likely to be a small 
one. 

WARREN LEE KOSTROSKI 
Department of Political Science 
Wittenberg University 
Springfield 
Ohio 
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STEPHEN G. KURTZ and JAMES H. 
Hutson, eds. Essays on the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Pp. xi, 320. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 


The essays in this volume are a 
product of a symposium on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and 
Culture in Williamsburg in 1971. All of 
the essays are original contributions, 
presented at the conference and sub- 
jected to the critical examination of 
other leading scholars who participated 
in the symposium. The essays are rep- 
resentative of major recent scholarship 
on the Revolution, though they are not 
comprehensive in dealing with all as- 
pects of the Revolution. For the non- 
specialist, the essays which succeed best 
in fulfilling the plan of the editors for 
the contributors to interpret the Revolu- 
tion and summarize for educated read- 
ers the results of their studies are the 
essays by Bernard Bailyn and Edmund 
S. Morgan, two of the most influential 
colonial scholars among American his- 
torians. In the opening essay on the 
central themes of the Revolution, 
Bailyn draws on his extensive work to 
present a carefully reasoned explana- 
tion for American resistance to Great 
Britain. In an examination of conflict 
and consensus in the Revolution, Mor- 
gan presents a well-crafted case for a 
consensus interpretation. In a wide- 
ranging essay drawing on his own im- 
portant work and other recent scholar- 
ship, Jack P. Greene provides an 
analysis of the preconditions of the 
Revolution. While these essays may 
have the widest general appeal, all 
essays are of high quality. Political 
scientists will find particularly reward- 
ing the essay on the structure of politics 
in the Continental Congress by H. 
James Henderson, who bases his con- 
clusions on an extensive roll-call 
analysis and identifies voting blocs in 
the Continental Congress. 

Elsewhere in the volume, Richard 
Maxwell Brown examines violence and 
the Revolution and explores the Ameri- 
can inheritance of violence. John Shy 
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writes on “The Military Conflict Con- 
sidered as a Revolutionary War,” and 
William G. McLoughlin examines the 
role of religion in the Revolution, focus- 
ing on liberty of conscience and cul- 
tural cohesion in the new nation. In a 
joint essay entitled “Feudalism, Com- 
munalism, and the Yeoman Freeholder,” 
Rowland Berthoff and John M. Murrin 
take a broad look at the Revolution 
“considered as a social accident.” 

The essays show that interpretation 
of the Amėrican Revolution is still a 
live issue. While Berthoff and Murrin 
conclude that “the Revolution created a 
national government but not a national 
community,” Morgan argues that “the 
Americans did achieve nationality dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period . . . and 
nationalism exerted a cohesive influence 
among the people of the several states, 
stretching instead of confining their 
political horizons.” 

The volume should serve as a model 
of a useful and meaningful contribution 
to the commemoration of the bicenten- 
nial of the American Revolution. 

NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM JR. 

Department of History 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 


Bruce L. Larson. Lindbergh of Min- 
nesota: A Political Biography. Pp. 
xiii, 363. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1973. $14.50. 


One might wonder whether the life 
of Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr. would 
warrant a biography. He served only 
five terms in the House of Representa- 
tives, wrote books generally ignored by 
reviewers, and scholars of the Wilson 
era—the period when Lindbergh sup- 
posedly had some clout—make only 
fleeting references to him. Yet, Lind- 
bergh is one of those progressive poli- 
ticians who lurks in the minds of his- 
torians, and Professor Larson does well 
to bring him to the fore. The author does 
not overplay his subject. Lindbergh still 
remains a political figure very much of 
the second rank, but now we know quite 
specifically what he did in Congress and, 


more importantly, what he did out of 


Congress, particularly his relationship 
to the origins of the Non-Partisan League 
and the Farmer-Labor Party. 

The book, originally a doctoral disser- 
tation emanating from the University of 
Kansas’ strong History Department, is 
well organized, researched, and written. 
Given the apparent paucity of the 
Lindbergh papers, the author covers 
the subject well with other primary 
sources and adequate secondary sources. 
The book is blessed with a concluding 
chapter assessing the subject, usually 
missing from biographies. It has some 
helpful appendices. The author’s writing 
style is far better than that of most 
doctoral students. 

Professor Larson does need to meas- 
ure more the impact of Lindbergh on 
issues, individuals, and organizations. 
For example, regarding Lindbergh’s 
stand on the currency issue of 1913, one 
is not sure whether Lindbergh was a 
“funny money man,” as one of his 
contemporaries contended, or “a recog- 
nized expert,” as the author implies. 
Also, the author needs to delineate 
more sharply the ideological relation- 
ship between Lindbergh and such sub- 
sequent nonprogressive leaguers and/or 
Farmer-Laborites as William Lemke, 
Ernest Lundeen, Gerald Nye and 
Elmer Benson. Also, since the author 
makes such allusions, he might have 
pushed a bit further to see the relation- 
ship of Lindbergh to the ideological 
and political thinking of more recent 
Farmer-Laborites, such as Hubert 
Humphrey. 

The profession needs far more of 
such scholarly works as this on political 
figures of the second rank. 

MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 

Department of History 

State University of New York 

College of Arts and Science 

Geneseo 


JAMES KIRBY MARTIN. Men in Rebel- 
lion: Higher Governmental Leaders 
and the Coming of the American 
Revolution. Pp. xiii, 263. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1973. $12.50. 
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This analysis of the economic and. 


social characteristics of 487 late- 
colonial and early state executive and 
judicial officeholders demonstrates that 
a relative change in type accompanied 
the American Revolution. The British 
“placemen,” of course, disappeared, 
and the new state officials were some- 
what less wealthy, less connected to a 
few influential families, less likely to be 
merchants or planters involved in 
foreign rather than local trades, and less 
often Anglicans and college graduates 
than their colonial predecessors. By the 
same token, colonial officials who came 
down on the loyalist side were more 
likely to have been distinguished in all 
these ways. ` 

Froin these calculations Dr. Martin 
infers a hitherto unsuspected cause— 
indeed, the cause—of the Revolution: 
the frustration felt by local community 
leaders, typically middle-aged by the 
1760s, whose aspiration for offices 
higher than seats in the assemblies was 
choked off by the provincial oligarchs 
and who, therefore, exploited imperial 
problems after 1763 in order to remove 
these obstacles to personal ambition. In 
short, the Revolution was “a struggle 
within the ruling class” (p. 190). Thus 
far Martin is plausible. He gratuitously 
proceeds, however, to deny that the 
Revolution could have been anything 
else—either a lower-class movement, or 
an expression of middle-class democ- 
racy or fears of its loss by the growing 
numbers of the landless, or a defense of 
American economic interests, or an act- 
ing out of an Anglo-American republi- 
can ideology. All alternative theses, 
whether conventional or as novel as his 
own, Martin simply brushes aside. If 
the new state constitutions appear to 
have been more démocratic in their 
electoral arrangements, that was only to 
get into office the sort of gentry for- 
merly excluded. If they paradoxically 
reduced executive powers, it was be- 
cause prestige of office was more im- 
portant to them. When patriots de- 
plored “corruption,” they were mainly 
concerned with the fact that placemen 
and pluralists barred their advance; by 
“virtue” they meant themselves; the 
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recurrent struggles between assemblies 
and governors had always had more to 
do with the assemblymen’s personal 
ambition than with the principles they 
invoked. Révolutionary equalitarianism 
expressed nothing beyond the lesser 
gentry’s envy of the provincial nabobs. 
Constitutional principles, economic ar- 
‘guments, expressions of different social 
tensions—all, according to Martin, were 
rationalizations of the one true motive 
for rebellion. 

It will be evident that this thesis 
turns certain practical consequences of 
the Revolution into its cause. There is 
little to criticize in Martin’s data, apart 
from the perhaps inevitable arbitrari- 
ness with which some of it, of wealth 
and kinship in particular, has been 
selected. But his understanding of the 
alternative theses that he so cavalierly 
dismisses is a good deal less than 


‘perfect. He thinks it sufficient, for ex- 


ample, to discredit the revolutionary 
ideology because it led to “no rush 
to... put all power in the hands of 
common citizens” (p. 175)—something 
that the theory of balanced government 
deprecated as much as absolute monar- 
chy. It is conceivable, to be sure, that 
the six hundred close-packed pages of 
articulate republicanism in Gordon S. 
Wood’s The Creation of the American 
Republic—to name only one recent 
study—do not outweigh, in some scale 
of reality, the two or three contem- 
porary expressions of envy—hardly 
ambition—that Martin adduces. But 
even as one explanation among others, 


„his thesis requires far more proof than 


inference from percentage shifts, -often 
rather slight, of a sort that any success- 
ful colonial rebellion is apt, willy nilly, 
to result in. 
ROWLAND BERTHOFF 

Department of History 

Washington University 

St. Louis 

Missouri 


JONATHAN MESSERLI. Horace Mann: A 
Biography. Pp. 604. New York: 
Knopf, 1972. $15.00. 


Well over a century has passed since 
the death of America’s foremost educa- 
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tional statesman, Horace Mann, secre- 


tary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- - 


cation from 1837 to 1848. Although 
widely acknowledged as an influential 
educational and social reformer and as a 
humanitarian, no suitable, scholarly ac- 
count of this man appeared until the 
publication of Messerli’s comprehen- 
sive, fully documented, well-balanced 
biography. This sizable study provides 
abundant detail about the person, his 
schooling, ideas, practical efforts, and 
impact on society and education. 

Dr. Messerli, dean of the School of 
Education at Hofstra University, sees 
“Mann sanguinely forging his new doc- 
trines of the perfectibility of men and 
institutions and testing them against the 
challenges of his day” (p. xiii). He then 
leisurely goes about the presentation of 
the development of Mann, analyzing 
the factors leading to his energetic 
assumption of the most important edu- 
cational post in America, even though 
his interest in educational reform had 
been secondary to temperance. In spite 
of his modest qualifications, Mann un- 
dertook a program of action on all fronts 
to make real “the vision of an entire 
nation going to school; and in the 
process, the country would gain the 
means of delivering itself from the 
poverty, crime, anarchy, disease, and 
ignorance which had plagued mankind 
since the beginning of recorded his- 
tory” (p. 445). Toward this end, he put 

. all the power at his command to im- 
prove moral education and to institute 
the professional preparation of teachers. 

Appropriately enough, Messerli de- 
votes attention to the controversies in 
which Mann was involved: with Ed- 
ward A. Newton, the Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith, and the Rev. Frederick A. 
Packard concerning the issue of sec- 
tarian instruction versus “Godless 
Schools;’’ with Governor Marcus Morton 
over policy questions; and with the 
Association of Masters of the Boston 
Public Schools over his observations on 
the Prussian schools and the inferences 
he drew from them in his Seventh 
Annual Report. But the book is more 
than a noteworthy contribution to 
American educational history; it also 
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sheds light on other social problems 


and issues of the pre-Civil War era. 

The documentation, drawn heavily 
from unpublished and published pri- 
mary sources, is most impressive. Mes- 
serli shows the relation of his subject to 
the various facets of the milieu and 
does not shy away from interpretation. 
At times, his inferences are not sup- 
ported by evidence, for example, the 
influence of Lord Brougham on Mann 
(pp. 243-244) or objectivity (p. 314). 
Messerli rhapsodizes over the excel- 
lence of Prussian schools without offer- 
ing a hint as to the source of some of 
their inspiration. The Seventh Annual 
Report is summed up and analyzed, but 
the author does not point up sufficiently 
and specifically its glaring weaknesses. 
It is puzzling why Dean Messerli refers 
mysteriously to “a certain Dr. H. 
Julius” (p. 261) when this person is 
identifiable by his writings on prisons 
and comparative culture. There are 
several slips which should be corrected 
in the next printing. There was no 
Prussian Kaiser in 1843 (p. 407); the 
ruler was only a king, Frederick Wil- 
liam III. The Latin terminology on 
page. 502 contains an error and is not 
fully translated. But these are minor 
matters. 

The style is smooth with occasional 
literary flourishes. There are some 
anachronistic colloquialisms, such as 
the characterization of the contempo- 
rary Boston schools as “an environment 
of cells and bells” (p. 347—shades of 
Charles E. Silberman!). 

In sum, Messerli’s study is a first-rate 
contribution to the understanding of 
American society and education in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It 
fills a void in the scholarly literature. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

Graduate School of Education 

University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


STOW PERSONS. The Decline of Ameri- 
can Gentility. Pp. v, 336. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973. 
$11.95. 
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The gentry elite is a familiar topic in 
American historical writing, but Stow 
Persons’ treatment of it is not tradi- 
tional at all. Rather than studying gen- 
tility in terms of conflicting social and 
economic classes, he discusses the de- 
cline and disappearance of the lady and 
gentleman in American society in the 
context of the sociology of mass society. 

Between the American Revolution 
and the Age of Jackson, the old elite, 
which had so forcefully shaped the 
political and social life of colonial 
America, disintegrated. In its place rose 
a number of functional elites, one of 
which the author identifies as the “new 
gentry elite.” Divorced from privilege 
and power, the new elite became as- 
sociated with literary, artistic, and edu- 
cational endeavors and assumed for itself 
the task of maintaining the cultural and 
moral values of the republic. But gen- 
tility was caught between a rapidly grow- 
ing social-economic elite of business- 
men on the one hand and an even more 
threatening mass culture on the other. 
Henry Adams, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
other gentry scholars probed the nature 
of democratic equalitarianism to find an 
answer to their predicament. Eventu- 
ally, however, the gentry lost control of 
politics, education, and even culture, 
and found itself without place or func- 
tion in the Gilded Age. Values which 
at one time had been linked to class 
—public service, manners, civility— 
were being diffused throughout soci- 
ety just at the moment they were at- 
tenuating within the gentry. By the end 
of the century, gentility had degener- 
ated into the genteel. 

The Decline of American Gentility is 
a work of major importance. Its subject 
is significant, and Persons’ analysis is 
original and stimulating. Inevitably, 
however, any study that combines brev- 
ity with breadth invites questions, both 
for what it says and for what it fails to 
say. Throughout his study, for instance, 
Persons reveals a conceptualization of 
American class structure, social mobil- 
ity, and power that not everyone will 
find acceptable. That the process of 
“massification” was occurring is clear, 
but that “All the elites existed in a 
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relationship of satellites depending 
upon the mass” (p. 8) is not. And the 
author’s decision to exclude the 
slaveholding Southern gentry from his 
discussion is unfortunate. He appar- 
ently chose not to include Southerners 
because they were “the last surviving 
representatives of the old eighteenth- 
century gentry” (p. 154). Anachronistic 
or not, they did dominate Southern life 
for two-thirds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, setting standards of gentility for 
millions. The decline of the chivalry 
would have made an interesting coun- 
terpoint to the decline of the New 
England Brahmins. These criticisms, 
however, do not detract from Stow 
Persons’ considerable achievement. 
JAMES L. ROARK 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis 


JEFFREY L. PRESSMAN and AARON B. 
WILDAVSKY. Implementation: How. 
Great Expectations in Washington 
Are Dashed in Oakland. Pp. xviii, 
182. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia ‘Press, 1973. $7.50. 


VINCENT OSTROM. The Intellectual 
Crisis in American Public Adminis- 
tration. Pp. vii, 165. Drawer: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1973. $6.00. 


To be told that things are not as sim- 
ple as they seem is not unusual; to have 
it so aptly demonstrated, is. Pressman 
and Wildavsky present a case study of a 
governmental project gone awry. Oak- 
land had received some $23 million from 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion to create minority employment 
through public works projects and thus 
seek to alleviate conditions which had 
led to riots in other cities in the 1960s. 
Three years later only $3 million had 
been spent. What went wrong? The 
authors suggest that the program was 
characterized by the slow dissolution of 
agreement. Over time the apparent so- 
lidity of original aims and understand- 
ings gave way as people, organizations, 
and circumstances changed, and the 
machinery for implementation was un- 
able to move fast enough to capture 
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agreements while they lasted. For ex- 
ample, one decision sequence in this 
simple program illustrates that some 
fifteen groups with differing perspec- 
tives and measures of success had to 
reach some seventy agreements at some 
thirty decision points over a six-year 
span to let a contract. What was ap- 
parently simple and straightforward 
turns out to be complex and convoluted. 

The authors believe that time is the 
- crucial factor. As a program is delayed, 
agreement breaks down. Delay may 
even be roughly predicted, being a 
function of the number of decision 
points, the number of participants at 
each point, and the intensity of their 
preferences. Thus, to conserve time, 
the authors recommend that the 
number of clearance points needed to 
get the program underway should have 
been reduced. Secondly, policymakers 
failed to consider problems of im- 
plementation as carefully as they had 
considered policy, believing implemen- 
tation to be a technical problem that 
could be handled later by the partici- 
pants at various program levels. Wil- 
davsky and Pressman believe that pol- 
icy and implementation are inseparable 
and have to be considered simultane- 
ously to prevent program dissolution. 
Having made this linkage they then 
criticize the policy choices made for the 
Oakland project suggesting that the 
program itself was designed inappro- 
priately for Oakland’s needs. Thus, not 
only is implementation always difficult, 
but it is even more difficult in inap- 
propriate programs. 


Vincent Ostrom suggests that part of 
the reason things go wrong in adminis- 
tration has to do with the possibility that 
teachers of public administration pre- 
scribe much bad medicine for students, 
administrators, and governmental re- 
formers because they are working out of 
the wrong intellectual framework or 
paradigm. Thanks to Woodrow Wilson’s 
insistence on one locus of power and 
the orderliness of Max Webers ideal 
type of bureaucracy, public administra- 
tion has been thought of, researched, 
taught, and recommended from a theory 
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of bureaucracy framework stressing 
specialization, professionalization, and 
linear organization in a unitary chain of 
command. Ostrom suggests an alterna- 
tive model be considered, moving pub- 
lic administration away from sociology 
and toward economics. The theory of 
bureaucracy would be replaced by a 
theory of public goods, emphasizing 
decentralized competitive powers with 
subordinant levels of government choos- 
ing to purchase and perform services 
from and for competing clients on a least 
cost efficiency principle. Man is seen as 
explicitly rational and self-interested, 
seeking to maximize his self-benefit by 
employing different sets of decision 
rules and by pursuing different strate- 
gies at different times to minimize costs. 
No single form of organization is pre- 
sumed to be good for all circumstances. 
This culminates in a theory of demo- 
cratic administration preoccupied, not 
with simplicity, neatness, and symmetry, 
but with diversity, variety, and respon- 
siveness to the preferences of con- 
stituents, based on structures of over- 
lapping jurisdictions and fragmented 
authority. Since Wildavsky and Press- 
man indicate that this is the way it is, 
at least in Oakland, Ostrom’s call to 
rethink the basic paradigm of public ad- 
ministration is particularly appropriate. 

JERRY MCCAFFERY 

University of Georgia 
Athens 


Jonn H. SCHROEDER. Mr. Polks War: 
American Opposition and Dissent, 
1846-1848. Pp. xvi, 184, Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1973. 
$12.50. 


To a generation of Americans 
nourished on dissent, the notion that 
partisanship should be suspended dur- 


‘ing times of great national crisis re- 


ceives a mixed response. During the 
twentieth century, most significant mo- 
ments of domestic or international peril 
have produced severe internal stresses 
upon the American body politic. Of 
these, the sharpest and most vitriolic 
have resulted from this nation’s inter- 
vention in Korea and South Vietnam. 
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Preceding these conflicts, however, the 
Mexican War, the War of 1812, and the 
Spanish-American War adequately illus- 
trate that, except in those instances 
where this country is directly attacked, 
World War II being the only irrefutable 
example, many Americans have first 
questioned and then challenged the 
validity of this nation’s decision for war. 

Professor Schroeder's goal in writing 
this book is to isolate a war which, as 
late as 1968, one senator called a na- 
tional “shame,” and to analyze the 
growth and impact of the opposition on 
its legitimacy and its direction. He 
repeats the argument that President 
Polk plotted aggressive war with the 
object of acquiring California and New 
.Mexico and provoked the Mexican gov- 
ernment into the initial hostile step. 
Only slight space is devoted to the 
diplomatic maneuvers preceding the 
war and even less to Polk’s California 
intrigues. Instead, exhaustive attention 
is paid to the collision between Demo- 
crats and Whigs, as well as to the 
fratricide which developed within both 
parties. The corrosive influence of the 
slavery question upon “Cotton” and 
“Conscience” Whigs and Van Buren 
and Calhoun Democrats is handled 
well, although most readers will be 
familiar with the subject. Far more 
instructive are the chapters on nonpolit- 
ical dissenters—religious groups, liter- 
ary figures, abolitionists, and pacifists. 
The author has drawn upon numerous 
journals, newspapers, published and 
unpublished manuscripts, and letters to 
present an intriguing picture of a highly 
vocal but only modestly effective op- 
position bloc. 

In all respects Professor Schroeder 
has produced an engaging study. One 
wishes that he had expanded his treat- 
ment of the President, detailing his 
reaction and response to the opposition. 
Those with a more charitable view of 
Polk will probably challenge the 
author’s conclusions, although in most 
part the evidence speaks for itself. 

Considering the number of mono- 
graphs which will doubtlessly appear 
examining recent domestic opposition 
to the war in Vietnam, it would benefit 
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any individual to examine patterns to 
dissent in prior wars. Towards that end, 
this book will command attention. 
CALVIN W. HINES 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
Texas 


RICHARD B. SHERMAN. The Republican 
Party and Black America from Mc- 
Kinley to Hoover, 1896-1933. Pp. vii, 
274, Charlottesville: University of 
Virginia Press, 1973. $9.50. 


Sherman has utilized a variety of 
manuscript sources, public documents, 
and books and articles from widely 
scattered collections to produce this 
solid study of blacks and the Republi- 
can Party from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to the New Deal. For twenty years 
after the Hayes-Tilden Compromise of 
1877, the Republican Party was in a 
precarious position in national politics. 
The Democrats controlled the House of 
Representatives most of the time and 
even the Senate for about four years. 
The allegiance of blacks to the party 
persisted despite the failure of Repub- 
licans to enforce civil rights protection 
in the South, where over 90 percent of 
the black population lived until the early 
twentieth century migrations. By 1896, 
the Republicans emerged as the major- 
ity party, a position they enjoyed until 
the 1930s. Since their majority position 
did not depend on black support,. and 
because they were just as racist as other 
white Americans, the rhetoric of equal- 
ity spouted by the leaders of the party © 
of Lincoln was never translated into 
reality. 

The Presidents of the period uni- 
formly exhibited the racism of the 
society at large. William McKinley was 
more interested in maintaining sec- 
tional peace than in controlling the 
violence and lynching of blacks in the 
South. Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft vacillated, made a’ few 
patronage appointments, and advanced 
Booker T. Washington as the leader for 
blacks in order to give some legitimacy 
to their failure to act affirmatively to 
end the oppression of blacks. In the 
election of 1912, many blacks, in dis- 
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gust with the Republicans, flirted with 
the Democrats and Progressives, but 
that gamble did not work. Woodrow 
Wilson actively promoted segregation, 
refused to appoint blacks to even the 
traditional patronage government posts, 
and dropped the few black office- 
holders installed by the Republicans. 
By 1916, the brief flirtation was at 
an end. Segregation, denial of equal 
protection, and limited patronage, were 
again the rule in the Warren Harding 
and Calvin Coolidge administrations. 
The pattern continued, with some 
abatement of segregation in govern- 
ment employment in the Herbert 
Hoover administration. Generally, 
blacks were taken for granted and 
ignored. 

Sherman’s description of the Repub- 
lican Party betrayal of blacks is an 
elaboration of a theme that has already 
been developed in excellent fashion by 
Rayford W. Logan. However, Sherman 
extends the theme to cover the depres- 
sing events into the 1930s. Although 
much of the information is well known, 
this integrated presentation in a single 
study is a real contribution to the 
history of American politics. 

By the early 1930s the allegiance of 
most blacks to the Republican Party was 
already a reflection of their belief that 
there was no place else to go. It was 
clear that it made little difference to the 
experience of blacks whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats controlled the na- 
tional government. The Depression was 
the final blow. When a meaningful 
Democratic alternative was offered, 
there was no reason for blacks not to 
shift party allegiances. The shift, as 
Sherman points out, made it possible for 
Republicans, for the first time since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, to resolve, 
between the 1930s and the 1970s, the 
contradiction between the myth of their 
claims to a belief in egalitarian ideals 
and some very non-egalitarian practices. 

Mary F. BERRY 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


OTIS H. STEPHENS, JR. The Supreme 
Court and Confessions of Guilt. Pp. 
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vii, 236. Knoxville, Tenn.: University 
of Tennessee Press, 1973. $9.50. 


Ep Cray. Burden of Proof: The Case of 
Juan Corona. Pp. 386. New York: 
Macmillan, 1973. $8.95. 


A fresh argument conceming the 
philosophical and moral questions sur- 
rounding the use of criminal defend- 
ants’ confessions as evidence of guilt 
would be a welcome addition to the 
literature of American constitutional 
law. It is disappointing that Professor 
Otis Stephens, of the University of 
Tennessee, does not offer us such 
analysis and argument. What he has 
produced is a careful, highly literate 
history of the Supreme Court’s grap- 
plings with confession problems over 
the years. Reading Stephens’ early chap- 
ters reminds the student of the frag- 
mentary and ambiguous nature of the 
Court’s address of the issues underlying 
courtroom use of confession, but his 
short conclusion makes no attempt to 
clarify or improve on what the justices 
(especially former Chief Justice Earl 
Warren) have offered. 

“Like other American tribunals,” 
writes Stephens, “The Supreme Court 
initially limited the examination of in- 
voluntary confessions to the English 
common-law rule that banned such 
evidence simply because of its unrelia- 
bility. But it soon becomes clear that 
far more basic considerations were at 
stake—that behind the narrow question 
of “untrustworthy” evidence were val- 
ues of human decency and fair 
play ....” But what are these other 
values of human decency and fair play? 
The Court has thus far failed to articu- 
late them, and it is not the office of the 
scholar to overlook such failure. If we 
are to support the creation of a new 
constitutional law of confessions, which 
goes well beyond the inherited com- 
mon-law-through-Fifth Amendment 
configuration, we can only do so on the 
basis of explicit statements of the val- 
ee which will be served by this new 
aw. 

Stephens concludes of Chief Justice 
Warren’s majority opinion in Miranda 
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v. Arizona that Warren sought to con- 
vey something more than disapproval 
of private custodial interrogations in 
which the subject is unadvised of his 
rights to silence and to counsel: 


Presumably, the Miranda requirements 
were announced with a view toward reduc- 
ing the incidence of private interrogation 
and thereby encouraging greater reliance on 
investigative techniques used to obtain ex- 
trinsic evidence. 


This seems a fair “presumption” about 
Warren’s state of mind as revealed in 
his Miranda opinion, but constitutional 
law is not constructed out of presump- 
tions, hints, intimations, and implica- 
tions. Warren dangled an idea before 
his readers without developing or even 
expressing it very clearly. If Stephens is 
attracted to it, and clearly he is, it is fair 
to expect him to attempt to provide the 
basic argumentation which might allow 
future judges to translate Warren’s 
half-formed thought into constitutional 
doctrine. Rather than advancing War- 
ren, Stephens records and celebrates 
him. 

And Stephen’s book suffers in an- 
other, simpler respect. It does not do 
justice to the recent, highly sophisti- 
cated debates in the academic and legal 
communities over the use of confes- 
sions and possible “reform” of the Fifth 
Amendment. Surely the most familiar 
name in this connection is that of Judge 
Henry J. Friendly of the Second Cir- 
cuit. Yet the reviewer could not find 
Judge Friendly’s work cited either in 
the notes or in the bibliography. Fur- 
thermore, there is only passing reference 
to the debate over the use of confes- 
sions in English Courts which was 
triggered by the Report on Evidence of 
the Criminal Law Revision Committee 
in June 1972, The Committee urges a 
rather different course for England than 
Warren’s Miranda opinion suggests for 
America, and a comparative dimension 
would have added to the significance of 
Stephens’ book. 


Ed Cray’s Burden of Proof is an 
example of a genre of books that at- 
tempt to carry a particular criminal case 
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beyond the jury which found “guilty” 
to “the court of public opinion.” 

Richard Hawk, Juan Corona’s attor- 
ney at his California trial for multiple 
murders of itinerate farm workers, 
made a decision to put on no defense 
for Corona, but rely on the jury’s 
finding the State had not bome its 
burden of demonstrating Corona’s guilt 
“beyond reasonable doubt.” Corona 
had not confessed, and no witnesses to 
any of the crimes were produced. The 
State’s case was not only circumstantial, 
it was badly organized and flawed in a 
number of respects. Nevertheless, the 
trial judge found it a sufficient prima 
facia case to send to the jury, and the 
verdict was guilty. 

Declining to defend, and relying on 
twelve men and women of the vision- 
age to appreciate the verbal and 
theoretical nuances of the slippery 
phrase “beyond reasonable doubt” is 
always a chancy tactic, and in this 
instance Hawk was burned. 

There are a number of possible gen- 
eral questions which might be asked 
about the adequacy and future of the 
jury system, based on this case. Mr. 
Cray, however, contents himself with 
lambasting this particular prosecution, 
and this particular judge, and this par- 
ticular jury. 

RICHARD E. MORGAN 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Maine 
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EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG. Saint Fran- 
cis: Nature Mystic. The Derivation 
and Significance of the Nature 
Stories in the Franciscan Legend. Pp. 
270. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1973. $12.00. 


Rarely is a writer able to grind all of 
his axes on one stone, but surely Mr. 
Armstrong must come close in his new 
book. Armstrong is a long-time student 
of theology and widely known or- 
nithologist, and he regards Saint Fran- 
cis’ nature mysticism as exemplary of 
both. 
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Armstong places Francis in the con- 
text of the two injunctions in Genesis 
to subdue the earth and to care for it. 
In contrast, it would seem, to almost 
everyone in the history of Western civi- 
lization save for a few Irish monks, 
Francis, in Armstrong’s view, lived ac- 
cording to the injunction to care for na- 
ture. Francis viewed nature sacramen- 
tally. The main burden ofthe book, then, 
becomes to separate the real Saint from 
his principal hagiographers and from 
modern, “materialistically minded” con- 
servationists. 

Armstrong uses two basic methods in 
his quest for the historical Francis. 
First, he eliminates from each nature 
story everything that is unbelievable 
according to the norms of natural sci- 
ence. Armstrong argues that hagiog- 
raphers have, through “incremental ex- 
aggeration,” sought to tum Francis into 
a wizard or magician who controls 
rather than simply loves animals. For 
example, in the story of Francis wel- 
coming the birds, Armstrong points out 
that “very few European species sing 
socially” and that “a mixed flock of wild 
birds would not settle on a human 
being.” 

Second, drawing upon comparative 
folklore and history, Armstrong tries to 
show that the stories are not unique but 
usually have been foreshadowed, espe- 
cially among the Irish. These Irish 
parallels are the most intriguing part of 
the book, and I wish their possible 
connections with Eastern Christianity 
and India had been further developed. 

Though I find the book fascinating 
and generally support its polemic, I do 
so more because of personal prejudice 
in its direction than because the argu- 
ment is particularly convincing. To 
throw out all that is miraculous in the 
stories seems arbitrary. Why should we 
assume that Francis was so much more 
modern than his contemporaries that he 
simply had “a spontaneous sympathy 
with all life” and did not try to control 
it magically? And, just because there 
are similar stories found in other loca- 
tions does not mean that the events did 
not occur. Medieval, if not modem, 
men valued supernatural capacities, 
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and this is what they saw in Francis. 
Armstrong values loving care, and on 
this basis he has written a beautiful 
ecological hagiography for modern 
man. Heaven knows we need one, but 
hagiography it nevertheless remains. 
RANDY HUNTSBERRY 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown 
, Connecticut 


TERRY N. CLARK. Prophets and Pa- 
trons: The French University and the 
Emergence of the Social Sciences. 
Pp. x, 282. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1973. $12.00. 


Prophets and Patrons, a brilliant 
study of the development of the social 
sciences in France, fills a long existing 
gap in the literature. Professor Clark 
does for France what Philip Abrams did 
for England in The Origins of British 
Sociology (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1968). 

The book is divided into three parts 
dealing respectively with the French 
system of higher education, the origins 
of the social sciences, and their later 
development. 

The author identifies the cluster as 
the basic unit of academic organization 
in the French system of higher educa- 
tion. He defines the cluster as an as- 
sociation of a dozen individuals sharing 
a minimum of beliefs, around one or 
two central chairs at the Sorbonne or 
the College de France. The cluster 
might include individuals from the pro- 
vincial faculties, the lycées or research 
institutes. Professor Clark argues that 
clusters were affected by changes in 
the intellectual climate of the Latin 
Quarter. He views, as a major factor 
of change, the interaction between 
two intellectual currents: Cartesianism, 
which stresses hierarchy, authority, 
and spontaneity, which the author de- 
scribes as anti-institutional. Professor 
Clark writes that the style of authority 
within the cluster resembles authority 
patterns in other French social settings, 
including the family, the church and 
the army. This observation confirms the 
recent findings by William Schonfeld 
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(Youth and Authority in France. Sage, 
1971). 

The author, in the second part of the 
book, examines the specific contribu- 
tions to the development of the French 
social sciences of several clusters. He 
labels the Positivists, the Le Playists, the 
Anthropologists grouped around Paul 
Broca, and the Prophetic Precursors. 
They are followed by the Social Statis- 
ticians, particularly active in govern- 
ment ministries, the International Soci- 
ologists, of whom René Worms was 
among the best known, and the 
Durkheimians. 

Part 3 covers the evolution of the 
social sciences since World War I. Pro- 
fessor Clark argues that the social sci- 
ences in France followed a period of 
decline until 1920, followed by a ren- 
aissance during the decade of the 
thirties, and are marked by a period of 
continuous progress after 1945. The 
author uses two primary methods to 
assess the progress of the social sci- 
ences. The first consists in the examina- 
tion of various historical accounts by 
contemporary observers. The second is 
the selection of several quantitative 
indices, which make it possible to 
measure the importance accorded to the 
French social sciences by foreign schol- 
ars. These indices include the acquisi- 
tions by foreign libraries of relevant 
French books, and the reviews of books 
by foreign journals, for example, the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

Professor Clark overstresses, perhaps, 
the relative importance of some clus- 
ters, for example, the groups he labels 
Social Statisticians. He also exaggerates 
somewhat the progress of the French 
social sciences since World War II, 
especially in comparison to the de- 
velopment of the social sciences in the 
United States over the same period. But 
the book is an outstanding contribution 
to our understanding of the subject, and 
a model of careful scholarship. 

JEAN PIERRE RICHERT 

Department of Law and Political 

Science ; 

Richard Stockton College 

Pomona 

New Jersey 
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NELSON HENRY. When Mother Is a 
Prefix: New Directions in Youth Cor- 
rection. Pp. 129. New York: Be- 
havioral Publications, 1972. $7.95. 


FRANK J. PIZZAT. Behavioral Modifica- ° 
tion in Residential Treatment for 
Children: Model of a Program. Pp. 98. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 
1973. $7.95. 


When Mother Is a Prefix is a report of 
the experiences of a sensible and 
kindly couselor in youth correctional 
institutions. The author, Nelson Henry, 
is not demoralized by the magnitude of 
the problems youngsters bring to such 
institutions; he describes ways he has 
dealt with typical youngsters in what is 
intended as a how-to-do-it manual for 
the novice counselor. Despite some use- 
ful ideas, the book may not help the 
beginning counselor except under ad- 
verse circumstances: where the dedi- 
cated counselor is pitted against a mob 
of unruly or mentally il] youngsters with- 
out the help of an organized program or 
staff support. Under such circumstances, 
only the most charismatic counselor can 
be effective. 


The virtue of Behavior Modification 
in Residential Treatment for Children 
is that it describes a program that 
sounds workable, even in the absence 


_of a charismatic staff. The author, Dr. 


Frank Pizzat, applied techniques of 
behavior modification to a private resi- 
dential treatment center for children 
between the ages of six and fourteen 
with emotional problems. The thirty- 
four in-patients, housed in two coed 
cottages—one for younger and one for: - 


older children—were exposed to’ sys- ` ' 


tematic attempts to reinforce desirable 
behavior and to discourage socially dis- 
ruptive behavior. Specifically, each - 
child was given a new wallet in which 
to keep the three-by-five card that he. 
received each day. Staff members 
would stamp the card with a plus when 
the child behaved in a desirable way 
and with a zero—on the other side of 
the card—when he failed to behave in a 
desirable way. The child could accumu- 
late pluses and exchange them for at- 
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tractive toys available at a “store” in the 
center. 

This artificial system of social rein- 
forcement was contrived to supplement 
and dramatize the natural system of 
reinforcement that all-social systems 
utilize. That is to say, the staff was 
taught that the pluses were concrete 
tokens of social approval; their virtue 
was that tokens could be applied more 
consistently and less ambiguously than 
informal verbal and gestural reactions. 
But staff members were encouraged to 
accompany the awarding of pluses with 
verbal and gestural expressions of 
approval—and were in fact trained to be 
on the alert for opportunities to express 
approval. Staff meant all employees of 
the institution; this universal participa- 
tion of staff in the treatment program 
increased the potentiality of the social 
environment to reinforce appropriate 
behavior. In institutions where only 
treatment staff give therapy, the natural 
responses of the nonprofessional staff 
may work at cross-purposes with the 
psychiatric or social work efforts at 
personality change. Thus, the program’s 
treatment objectives may be nullified. 

Parents of the children were also 
involved in behavior modification so 
that when the children went home 
for weekends or visits—or were dis- 
charged——the reinforcement program 
would continue. Finally, the child him- 
self was enlisted as an agent of rein- 
forcement. At some point in his stay he 
was given the stamp, along with the 
responsibility to award himself pluses 
and zeros. The assumption underlying 
this shift in responsibility is that self- 
. reinforcement is an important factor in 
` the maintenance of socially appropriate 
behavior. 

According to the , book, outcomes 
were quite successful. Many youngsters 
© were discharged from the program with 
acceptable behavior and were able to 
function in the public schools. But this 
is not a research monograph and cannot 
be judged as such. Data are admittedly 
skimpy. What it is, is the explication of 
a Skinnerian program of behavior 
modification, based on actual experi- 
ence with reinforcing socially accepta- 
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ble behavior among emotionally dis- 
turbed children. It can be interpreted 
as an alternative to the milieu psycho- 
therapies developed by Bruno Bettel- 
heim and Fritz Redl, or to the guided 
group interaction used at Highfields. 
I prefer to thirik of it as addressing es- 
sentially the same problem that concerns 
Bettelheim and Redl, as well as those 
responsible for small treatment institu- 
tions for adolescent delinquents: recon- 
structing the identity of a child with 
weak internal controls by a somewhat 
different technique. The basic strategy 
is the same: organizing the delivery of 
social approval and non-approval. 
JACKSON TOBY 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


RICHARD M. HUBER. The American 
Idea of Success. Pp. vii, 563. New 
. York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. $10.00. 


This book examines the idea of suc- 
cess in America from Cotton Mather to 
Norman Vincent Peale. An opening 
chapter argues that success has meant 
the accumulation of money, usually 
through business. The next seven chap- 
ters trace the development of the 
“character ethic”—the chief form the 
success ethic took, Huber argues, until 
the twentieth century. Success in this 
view, whether sanctified by religious 
injunctions that it was one’s duty to 
pursue one’s calling, or by the secular 
command that honest, hard work, and 
sobriety were sure roads to wealth, was 


‘the result of personal virtue that carried 


with it the obligation to use wealth for 
the benefit of others to avoid the dan- 
gers of selfish materialism. These 
themes are examined in detail through 
a study of McGuffey’s Readers, Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, the writings of 
Horatio Alger, William Makepeace 
Thayer—it takes “tact, push, and prin- 
ciple,” he thought—Russell Conwell, 
Elbert Hubbard, and others. In the 
twentieth century new conditions, 
Huber argues, forced the character 
ethic to give way to the “personality 
ethic” which preached that one got 
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ahead, not through hard work and grit, 
but through “mind power” and “posi- 
tive thinking,” never forgetting that 
“To Think Success Brings Success” and 
that “Poverty is a mental disease.” The 
major part of the book is a detailed 
account of various preachers of “new 
thought” and the “mind power’ road to 
riches including such masters as Orin S. 
Marnden, Bruce Barton, Emil Coué, 
Dale Carnegie, and the Reverend 
Peale. These soothsayers, unlike their 
predecessors, are little concerned with 
the dangers of materialism. Finally, 
Huber concludes with a review of 
dissent from the success ethic, es- 
pecially by imaginative writers such as 
Frank Norris, Arthur Miller, and J. P. 
Marquand. 

In clarity of focus and disciplined 
analysis, this book is no match for 
either Irvin Wylie’s Self Made Man in 
America or John Cawelti’s Apostles of 
the Self Made Man. It does, however, 
rest on extensive reading in the success 
literature, covers the whole span of 
American history, and offers a critical 
analysis of changes in the success ethic 
and why they occurred. The book will 
appeal mostly ‘to those who want a 
fast-paced, popularly written account. 
As a scholarly contribution there is not 
much new here, except for details. 
Huber is at his best describing the 
purveyors of the success gospel and 
their ideas, especially when he reaches 
the twentieth century “new thought” 
figures, who receive extended treat- 
ment. Here and there, Huber stops the 
narrative to compare different success 
ideologies, probe their social roots, and 
examine their internal tensions. But the 
analysis is often highly speculative, 
unsystematic, and not too well inte- 
grated with the rest of the text. Huber 
has made, however, a real effort to 
understand the nature of the success 
literature’s appeal to the enormous au- 
dience that made Carnegie, Peale, 
Conwell and Co. rich, Thus, for exam- 
ple, Huber accounts as follows for the 
atfraction of “mind power:” 


A middle-class hustler with middle-brow 
sensibilities, he was buried under a daily 
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avalanche of frustrations and anxieties. He 
felt himself overwhelmed by forces over 
which he could exert no control. Spiritually 
empty, he was not revolting from the sever- 
ity of orthodox religion . . . but revolting 
from a belief in nothingness, a spiritual 
wasteland. Afraid, suffering from a damaged 
ego, lacking self-confidence with other peo- 
ple, alienated from himself and estranged 
from his fellow man, the buyer of New 
Thought was drifting unidentified in a 
lonely sea... . 


More than anything else, the success 
literature reveals the profound personal 
strains competitive individualism has 
placed on millions of Americans, lead- 
ing to a pathetic search for easy and 
certain ways to wealth and nagging 
guilt that the road to the top of the heap 
conflicts with Christian fundamentals. 
Finally, Hubers study suggests that 
one of the principal psychological func- 
tions of success literature is to help 
those wracked with fear and doubt 
about the justice, morality, and fairness 
of a competitive system to believe that 
virtue is, in fact, rewarded, and that 
success is still possible, if one only 
thinks positively. 

PAUL GOODMAN 

University of California 

Davis 


HOWARD M. KAHN. Yarborough: Living 
in a City That Time Forgot. Pp. viii, 
211. Boston: Little, Brown, 1973. 
$7.95. 


In 1968 Theodore Lowi in The End 
of Liberalism and Peter Drucker in The 
Age of Discontinuity wrote that (in 
Lowi’s words): “There is serious doubt 
[among scholars and the general 
public] about efficacy and justice in the 
agencies of government, the processes 
of policy-making, leadership selection, 
and the implementation of decisions.” 
Lowi and Drucker head a growing list 
of moderate scholars who are reluc- 
tantly and painfully formulating radical 
visions of governmental ineptitude and 
paralysis in the United States. The 
evident distaste with which they ap- 
proach their own analyses makes this a 
compelling body of thought. 
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Howard Kahn joins the company of 
reluctant radicals with this description 
of an 83,000 population northeastern 
city which he calls Yarborough. The 
book is based on interviews of 1,350 
residents, the results of which are re- 
duced to six composite portraits includ- 
ing a young black mother living on 
welfare, a white police officer, and a 
white corporate executive. Their 
everyday problems of existing in this 
crumbling, poverty ridden city repre- 
sent a convincing indictment of a set of 
ineffectual government agencies which 
absorb huge quantities of money. 

Kahn finds that social service agen- 
cies have been taken captive by a 
heterogeneous, stagnantly conservative 
congery of intersts. The most important 
interests are those of government 
agency personnel whose major con- 
cerns are the survival and autonomy of 
their own offices. Social service agen- 
cies are monopolies and they act ac- 
cordingly, being inefficient and unre- 
sponsive; there are no marketplace 
standards which encourage useful ser- 
vices and elimate the unsuccessful. 

The author recommends a two- 
pronged attack on governmental inef- 
fectiveness similar to Drucker’s in The 
Age of Discontinuity. First, since 
bureaucrats cause many problems, their 
numbers should be minimized by 
“de-administering” government, which 
involves designing social service pro- 
grams so that they require little adminis- 
trative intervention. Second, since gov- 
ernment agencies are monopolies, 
government-operated social service 
programs should be “privatized,” that 
is, organized “in accordance with the 
principle that decentralized private de- 
livery is more responsive than is cen- 
tralized public delivery.” Thus, agen- 
cies would have some chance of not 
being captured by entrenched con- 
stituencies, and market-like forces 
could be made to operate. 

The greatest strength of this study is 
that it makes clear the consequences to 
the average citizen of ineffective gov- 
ernment. However, there is a large gap 
between the complete and realistic por- 
traits of six troubled people and Kahn’s 
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short and sketchy analyses and pre- 
scriptions; there is little in the portraits 
to justify his recommendations for 
change. 
CARL GRAFTON 
University of Houston 


ROBERT E. KENNEDY, JR. The Irish: 
Emigration, Marriage, and Fertility. 
-Pp. xviii, 236. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973. $10.00. 


This book is far more than a compe- 
tent re-analysis of highlights of Irish 
vital statistics. Kennedy and his wife 
spent two years as wide-ranging and 
enquiring participant observers in Ire- 
land, while he was digging into statisti- 
cal records. He also brought to his 
treatment a comprehensive understand- 
ing of relevant social and historical 
studies of Ireland. 

Kennedy focused his attention on 
those demographic “aspects of Irish life 
which appear unusual or unique” and 
their bearing upon “certain ‘middle- 
range theories’ about migration, mar- 
riage, and fertility.” What makes these 
Irish data especially interesting is that, 
in many cases, their uniqueness con- 
sists in their “being the most extreme 
example of a particular pattern” found 
elsewhere. 

Since statistical data of a dependable 
sort date from 1861, Kennedy first pro- 
vides a background in social conditions 
of the nineteenth century. He then 
relates mortality to relative standards of 
living and devotes chapters to migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas and out of 
the country; the impact of technological 
change on farms and cities; nationalism 
and Protestant emigration; postponed 
marriage and permanent celibacy; and 
high marriage fertility. He subjects to 
careful analysis many of the easy 
theories about Irish social behavior, 
based chiefly on a kind of Roman 
Catholic determinism, and indicates the 
range of other factors operative in such 
matters as celibacy, late marriages, and 
large families. In certain cases, he 
makes telling cases for theory modi- 
fication through indicating quite similar 
behavior by both Protestants and Roman 
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Catholics, without similar religious com- 
pulsion or excuse. 

The book is a careful and valuable 
reassessment of crucial Irish social data. 
I trust that it has as careful a reading in 
official Irish circles as it will in Irish 
and other academic seminars. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 

Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 

Brooklyn College of 

The City University 
of New York 


RUDOLF KLEIN. Complaints against 
Doctors—A Study in Professional Ac- 
countability. Pp. vi, 193. London: 
Charles Knight, 1973. 4.00. 


At various times, in most human 
societies there have been ample causes 
for lodging complaints against both the 
system of medical care and its prac- 
titioners. In our times, complaints 
against the system and against doctors 
appeat to be universal, and an aura 
of universal appeal for variously de- 
fined “professionalism” seems to be 
prevalent. 

This book claims to deal with both 
issues, and had it done so, it could have 
been of considerable value to social 
scientists, policymakers, and politi- 
cians, to the health professionals, and to 
the educated public as well. However, 
the study is based on limited data, deals 
exclusively with a British reality, and 
focuses solely on the machinery and the 
types of complaints lodged against gen- 
eral practitioners in the English Na- 
tional Health Services. Thus, its scope 
is specific but, according to the author, 
the study could provide some bases for 
valid generalizations. 

Klein does not pursue a specific 
method of analysis and is not operating 
within the limits of one theoretical 
orientation. As he states, his work is 
“deliberately eclectic in drawing on the 
literature and the methods of several 
disciplines.” Such an eclectic approach 
could, perhaps, serve as a liberating 
factor from the need of strict adherence 
to one discipline, one theory, and one 
method which usually helps in the 
creation of a work with special interest 
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to a group of specialists but includes 
the risk of limiting the book’s universal- 
ity of appeal and uses. Eclecticism may 
also provide the necessary basis for 
creativity in presenting an innovational 
synthesis on the existing spectrum of 
theories and methods of the various 
social and other disciplines. 

But the eclectic approach, especially 
the one cutting across the disciplines, 
has an inherent draw-back in that it 
may render the researcher’s efforts to 
a mere spread of his focus on an area 
much too large for meaning ful analytico- 
synthetic evaluation. This could meta- 
morphose what might otherwise be a 
much needed fresh and creative syn- 
thesis into an impressionistic, jour- 
nalistic, and, despite its compassionate 
intent, shallow treatment of a reality 
or a phenomenon warranting social or 
other type of scientific analysis and 
evaluation. 

This book will add little to the knowl- 
edge of those already familiar with 
Britain’s system of health services; spe- 
cifically, it will draw the sociologist’s 
attention through its treatment of topics 
such as role theory, structural functional 
analysis, and professionalism; it should 
tickle the historian’s fancy in its views 
of the evolution of a system which sur- 
vives despite the almost complete altera- 
tion of its original goals; itshould remind 
political scientists of their introductory 
discussions of the sources, distribution, 
and application of power. It should also 
provide some impetus for soul search- 
ing and self-criticism to health profes- 
sionals in general, and to policymakers 
in Britain and elsewhere. 

Finally, it should be worthwhile 
reading for the educated public, provid- 
ing the reader with some insight into 
the fact that an otherwise useful system 
has been neutralized, not only because 
of the doctors’ personal interests and 
the State’s unwillingness to protect the 
individual citizen, but especially be- 
cause of public indifference. 

GEORGIOS PAN.PIPEROPOULOS 

Ministry of Coordination 

& Planning 

Athens 
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from George Braziller 


THE DOMINATION OF NATURE 


By William Leiss. “Will long be considered a landmark in our effort to 
comprehend one of the most important central problems of the West, and 
by now of the globe—mankind’s relation to nature.” —Kurt Wolff, 
Brandeis University. $6.95 


METHADONE MAINTENANCE: 
A Technological Fix 
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By Dorothy Nelkin. An examination of the predominant method of i 


treating drug addiction as a technological solution to a complex social 
problem. “Recommended reading for a fairly sophisticated audience.” 
—Library Journal. Cloth $6.95 / Paper $1.95 


THE POLITICS OF MASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 


By Francis M. Wilhoit. “A well-conceived sociopolitical analysis of 
Southern resistance to change in the wake of thè Supreme Court’s 1954 
Brown decision.” —Library Journal. “One of the most perceptive and 
insightful books written in this field.” —Robert Zuckerman, University 
of Miami. Cloth $8.95 / Paper $3.95 


THE CRITIQUE OF DOMINATION : The 
Origins and Development of Critical Theory 


By Trent Schroyer. “An important work, a fusion of recent and tradi- 
tional European critical social, thought with the analysis of American 
society.” —Norman Birnbaum. “May, well become the starting point for 
all future studies in critical theory.” —Library Journal. $8.95 


THE WORLD SYSTEM: 
Models—Norms—A pplications 


Edited by Ervin Laszlo. A systems approach to the human future with 
contributions from Margaret Mead, Richard Falk, Ralph Wendell 
Burhoe, Ervin Laszlo, Alastair M. Taylor, Hakan Törnebohm, and 
Henryk Skolimowski. Cloth $7.95 / Paper $2.95 


THE KNAPP COMMISSION REPORT 
ON POLICE CORRUPTION 


The complete report submitted by the Knapp Commission to Mayor 
Lindsay, based on the Commissions’ investigation into corruption in 
the New York Police Department. “It documents the illegal, almost sym- 


biotic relationship between the police and the public. . ae. recom- 
mended for both graduate and undergraduate libraries.’ *_Choic 
Cloth $8.95 / Paper $3.95 


A GENERAL SYSTEMS PHILOSOPHY 
’ FOR THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 


By John W. Sutherland. A critical look at the state of the social and be- 
havioral sciences. General systems theory emerges as a set of perspec- 
tives, precepts and procedures entirely appropriate to the type of ill- 
structured subjects with which the social and behavioral scientist must 
contend. Cloth $6.95 / Paper $2.95 
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Dialogues on the Philosophy 

of Marxism 

Proceedings of the Society for the 
Philosophical Study of Dialectical 
Materialism 

Edited by John Somerville and 
Howard L. Parsons/ 

xvi, 420 pages. $15.00 


This book embodies the most sustained 
and authoritative dialogue about 
Marxism carried on by scholars in the 
contemporary world. 


State and Regional Patterns 
in American Manufacturing, 
1860-1900 

by Albert W. Niemi, Jr. 
approx. 232 pages. May. 
$11.00 


This pioneer work offers statistical 
evidence as to the dispersal of industry 
after the Civil War and its later concen- 
tration as well as the changes in the 
structural composition of American 
manufacturing output. 


The Revolutionary Party: Essays 
in the Sociology of Politics 

by Feliks Gross 
approx. 288 pages. 
$13.95 


Feliks Gross makes manageable the 
whole history and the intimate anatomy 
of revolutionary political action. Here, 
in addition, is a plan for today and 
tomorrow—including guideposts for a 
search for a science of peacefare in a 
complex and tense world community. 


April. 


Gre AVAILABLE FROM 


Statistical View of the Trusts: A- 


Manual of Large American Industrial 
and Mining Corporations Active 
Around 1900 

by David Bunting 
approx. 314 pages. 
$14.00 


Through a skillful tracing of the one 
hundred largest individual corporations 
of the period, Professor Bunting has 
placed the trusts in their proper his- 
torical and economic perspective. 
Statistical tables. Indexes. 


May. 


Group Interaction as Therapy: The 
Use of the Small Group in Corrections 
by Richard M. Stephenson and 

Frank R. Scarpitti 

xiii, 235 pages. $12.50 


The authors analyze the effectiveness 
of a group therapy program designed 
to change the behavior of law violators. 


The American Radical Press, 
1880-1960 

Edited by Joseph Conlin 
2volumes. May. 

$29.95 


These significant essays provide the 
history of the Old Left” as seen 
through its publications. Meticulously 
indexed and cross-referenced, this col- 
lection will serve as a permanent work 
of reference to eighty years of radical 
activity in the United States. 


Sociology in Israel 
by Leonard Weller 
xii, 315 pages. $12.50 


In the present volume, Leonard Weller 
integrates the massive research to which 
Israel has submitted, making its findings 
accessible and informative. Particular 
attention is paid to unpredicted and 
unplanned attributes of life in Israel. 


enwood Press- 


51 ree Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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FRANCIS Korn. Elementary Structures 
Reconsidered: Lévi-Strauss on Kin- 
ship. Pp. xv, 168. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1973. $8.50. 


As its title suggests, this book is a 
critical analysis of the work of Claude 
Lévi-Strauss on kinship, as put forward 
in his 1949 volume entitled Les Struc- 
tures Elémentaires de la Parenté, and 
as elaborated in some later essays and 
in the preface to the English edition of 
his book (1969). Korn is, therefore, 
dealing with an aspect of Lévi-Strauss’ 
thought which is less familiar to the 
nonanthropologist than are, for exam- 
ple, his seminal contributions to the 
study of myth. However, his writings 
on kinship form an important part of the 
classic literature for specialists in this 
field, and this latest contribution to the 
persistent and often heated controversy 
surrounding his kinship theories will 
certainly find eager readers. Much of 
the present volume has been published 
previously in the form of articles in 
professional journals, dispersed and not 
all of easy access. Since together the 
essays form a coherent argument, the 
publishers are well justified in collect- 
ing them in book form. 

In the first three chapters of her book, 
Korn makes a well-reasoned assault on 
the fundamental concepts used by 
Lévi-Strauss in developing his “general 
theory of kinship systems”. She deals 
with his ideas on the nature and origins 
of incest prohibitions, with his distinc- 
tion between elementary and complex 
“structures” as reflected in types of 
marriage rules, with his postulated as- 
sociation between “harmonic and dis- 
harmonic regimes,” respectively, and 
marriage by “generalized” and “re- 
stricted” exchange. Lévi-Strauss’ posi- 
tion on the distinction that has been 
made by some between “prescribed” 
and “preferential” marriages is also 
briefly considered. The following chap- 
ters are devoted to detailed empirical 
analyses of some of the ethnographic 
cases used by Lévi-Strauss to illustrate 
and support his theoretical formula- 
tions: the Dieri and Mara of Australia, 
and the Iatmiil of New Guinea. Here 
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Korn brings in additional data not con- 
sidered by Lévi-Strauss to controvert 
his analysis, as well as pointing out 
inconsistencies and errors in his in- 
terpretation of the facts which were 
before him. In chapter 7, Korn ques- 
tions the usefulness of some recent 
algebraic treatments of prescriptive 
marriage systems. And in a concluding 
chapter she sums up her evaluation of 
Lévi-Strauss’ work on kinship with the 
closing lines: 


We have . . . been able to demonstrate the 
triviality or wrongness of certain analyses in 
Les Structures Elémentaires, but we have 
not found it possible to illustrate any re- 
spects in which it is theoretically brilliant or 
even regularly right. In fact, the outcome of 
our own experience ... is that when he 
departs from the work of his predecessors he 
is usually mistaken. It is a problem . . . to 
account for the renown of a theoretician who 
is unimpressive as an analyst and whose 
theories, which are seldom original, are 
regularly refuted by the facts (p. 145). 


Thus, Kom does not mince words in 
her criticism of Lévi-Strauss, but her 
overall tone is far from strident and is in 
fact marked by precision, clarity, and 
logic. While her book should probably 
be considered essential reading for 
any anthropologist concerned with the 
intricacies of kinship theory, it is likely 
to hold little interest for the non- 
specialist—even the Lévi-Strauss buff 
—or, for that matter, for the average 
anthropologist. Korn’s discussion could 
have little meaning to a reader not 
thoroughly familiar with Les Structure 
Elémentaires, and in order to follow her 
detailed arguments intelligently one 
must be conversant with a considerable 
critical literature on Lévi-Strauss’ kin- 
ship theories and on such arcane mat- 
ters as the alternative interpretations of 
Australian section systems. , 

SYLVIA VATUK 

University of Illinois at 

Chicago Circle 


CARMEN GARCIA OLIVERO. A Study of 
the Initial Involvement in the Social 
Services by the Puerto Rican Mi- 
grants in Philadelphia. Pp. 316. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1971. $5.95. 
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WILLIAM J. REID and LAURA EPSTEIN. 
Task-Centered Casework. Pp. 275. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 


These two books taken together are a. 


mixed blessing. Examined separately 
one is outstanding and the other is of 
good intent but basically disappointing. 
In a sense they both focus upon the 
same issue: how to.deliver more 
efficient and effective social services to 
people in need. The Olivero book looks 
backway to what actually happened to a 
small group of Puerto Rican families; 
the Reid and Epstein book addresses 
itself to a conceptual model designed to 
improve practice. The Olivero book is a 
dissertation with more than the usual 
limitations; in contrast, the Reid and 
Epstein book is the work of an experi- 
enced researcher and a skilled practi- 
tioner-teacher who have addressed 
themselves to an issue—the nature 
of “task”—that has plagued casework 
practitioners and teachers since the 
beginning of casework as a social work 
method. 

Olivero’s study is of 26 Puerto Rican 
families who sought help from a variety 
of social agencies between June and 
September 1967. The major goal was to 
identify and analyze the relationship 


between client, social agency, and so-: 


cial worker during the period of intake. 
Seven schedules were used to collect 
data, and interviews were conducted 
with clients in their home and workers 
in their offices. This effort resulted in 
masses of data which, had they been 
presented more systematically, might 
have made for an interesting study. 
The findings are not surprising. The 
clients had a multiplicity of problems, 
were unclear in’ terms of what to expect 
from the agencies, and made poor use 
of available services. The social work- 
ers were found to be well meaning and 
interested in helping clients, but they 
were handicapped by inadequate 
knowledge of Puerto Rican cultural 
attitudes and experiences and some 
were overtly prejudicial toward Puerto 
Ricans. Unfortunately, the author 
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makes rather shallow interpretations 
when more depth is needed. For exam- 
ple, why are Puerto Rican and black 
social workers prejudiced toward clients 
and what effect does an individual 
social role within family constellations 
have on service? $ 

As Olivero rightly points out, there is. 
a critical need to know more about the 
Puerto Rican experience, generally and 
specifically, as this experience relates 
to the use of social services. The need 
for additional work in this area is 
dramatically indicated.by an examina- 
tion of the recent publication, The 
Puerto Rican People: A Selected Bib- 
liography for Use in Social Work Edu- 
cation, prepared by the Institute of 
Puerto Rican Studies at Brooklyn Col- 
lege and published by the Council on 
Social Work Education in 1973. In the 
sense that this volume makes a modest 
contribution toward filling this need, it 
is welcomed. : 


Reid and Epstein’s book is important ` 
from several perspectives. First, it 
makes a major step towards synthesiz- 
ing the three major theoretical models 
of social casework—the psycho-social, 
the problem-solving, and the functional 
models—used for many years in the 
teaching and practice of casework. Sec- 
ond, it incorporates and attempts to 
explicate a wide range of theories 
—psycho-analytic, learning, communi- 
cation, organizational, crisis, and so 
on—in such a way that there is poten- 
tially greater compatibility between 
theory and practice. And third, the book’ 
is unique in that it not only proposes a 
model for intervention but also reports 
on the initial field trials of the testing of 
the model. In addition, the book stimu- 
lates a host of ideas and raises a 
plethora of issues that should excite the 
intellectual curiosity of both practition- 


‘ers and educators for some time to 


come. Unfortunately, a brief review 
cannot encompass all facts of the book, 
and the focus here is limited to a brief 
description of the model. 

What is task-centered casework? It is 
“a system of time-limited treatment for 
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problems in living.” Important to this 
definition is the assumption that brief, 
time-limited treatment, defined as be- 
tween eight to twelve interviews, is 
preferable to long-term treatment and 
that such treatment is the most appro- 
priate for the majority of clients served 
by social caseworkers. A problem 
typology for the model is described and 
treatment goals which emphasize 


treatment contracts are specified. The’ 


caseworker is not limited to a specific 
set of practice theories but must par- 
tialize the problem and limit treatment 
efforts to specified behaviors and cir- 
cumstances. This, then, becomes the 
“task” which caseworker and client 
explicitly work on. The major im- 
provement here over other models is 
that caseworkers treat within well- 
defined boundaries and are less likely 
to move into areas not related to 
the task to be worked on. It should be 
added that the model is not as rigid as 
here described, and the authors indi- 
cate that professional judgment and 
flexibility are exercised. Case examples 
which are. used to explicate the model 
are drawn almost exclusively from med- 
ical settings. 

As indicated, Task-Centered Case- 
work is unique as a practice model 
in that data are reported on the initial 
field trials. Three such trials were con- 
ducted in a university hospital setting; 
the first two were in medical depart- 
ments and the final one in a psychiatric 
out-patient clinic. Although each trial 
was not as rigorous as might be desira- 
ble and the number of cases was small 
(37), the results support the basic feasi- 
bility of the model. The authors view 
these results as suggestive rather than 
definitive and plan to continue to 
further develop their model. Additional 
clinical trials in more diverse agency 
settings should be pursued. The model 
may well have to be altered, especially 
for those settings in which clients are 
not voluntary participants. 

Those of entrenched theoretical con- 
victions will find much to disagree with 
in this book, but many others will view 
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Task-Centered Casework as an auspi- 


- cious beginning. 


DEE MORGAN KILPATRICK 
School of Social Work 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


JAMES S. PAYNE et al. Head Start: A 
Tragicomedy with'Epilogue. Pp. 253. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 
1973. $9.95. Paperbound, $4.95. 


Using a “tell it like it is” approach, 
this book explains the purposes of the 
Head Start Program and its potential for 
changing children, families, and com- 
munities. 

Part I, chapter 1 concerns itself with 
administrative problems pertaining to 
getting the job done, while part II, 
chapter I suggests an administrative 
procedure to use which will enhance 
the operation of the program and at the 
same time facilitate the development of 
employees, volunteers, and parents. 
part I, chapter 2 discusses teacher 
aides, and part II, chapter 2 recom- 
mends procedures for training aides. 
Part I, chapter 3 describes transporta- 
tion problems and part II, chapter 3 
gives specific suggestions for making 
transportation time en route to and from 
school educationally meaningful. Part I, 
chapter 4 mentions the problems of 
developing and evaluating a good food 
program, while part II, chapter 4 gives 
specific suggestions on how to encour- 
age children to eat. Part I, chapter 5 
emphasizes the importance of parents 
in an educational program, and part II, 
chapter 5 illustrates specific materials 
which can be used by parents and 
which may help them to teach their 
own children. Part I, chapter 6 reviews 
the literature as it relates to Head Start, 
and part II, chapter 6 suggests a pos- 
sible direction for achieving precision 
in evaluation procedures. The last 
chapters of parts I and IJ show some 
evidence that Head Start may be dying 
and strongly urge that it not be allowed 
to die a premature death. 

An invaluable book which should be 
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of interest to social scientists, educators, 
and all those concérned with early 
childhood programs. 
GEORGE DANEMAN 
Educational Consultant 
San Francisco 


LYLE and MAGDALINE SHANNON. 
Minority Migrants in the Urban 
Community. Pp. 352. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1973. $15.00. 


Concern is high in certain northern 
industrial urban regions about the in- 
migration of Negroes from agricultural 
states in the South and about the sea- 
sonal agricultural labor market of the 
Southwest. This book reports a study of 
that trend, which, like that of the immi- 
gration from Europe, is also a slum prob- 
lem and a poverty problem. This infor- 
mative study considers the long-term 
prospects of the Mexican-Americans 
from the Southwest and the Negroes 
from the deep South and the extent to 

‘which they are upwardly mobile, or 
may be. 

The study was done in Racine, Wis- 
consin (100,000), sufficiently urban and 
industrial to meet research needs and 
provide adequate samples of Mexican- 
Americans and Negroes for comparison 
with the “Anglos,” the majority whites. 
The first round of interviews in 1959 
was of Mexican-Americans and Anglos. 
The second round in 1960, after sched- 
ule revision, included the Negroes. A 
commendable feature was the use of 
Mexican-Americans and Negroes to 
interview their respective minorities. 

There was a third round of interviews 
of the three groups—282 Mexican- 
Americans, 280 Negroes, and 411 An- 
glos. In 1970, after nine years, an effort 
was made to contact these interviewees 
with a mailed questionnaire, in part a 
check on their residential mobility, up- 
ward and downward, and in part, 
perhaps, an afterthought action. Ques- 
tionnaires were returned by 42 percent 
of the Mexican-Americans, 10 percent 
of the Negroes, and 49 percent of the 
Anglos. 

As space permits, only a token evalu- 
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ation of the findings is possible. Those 
reported in the 67 tables are pertinent, 
solid, and useful for like studies else- 
where. They command respect. The 
observations which follow do not detract 
from this generalization. 

Thirteen years passed between the 
1961 interviews and the publication of 
this report; money trouble may have 
been the reason. One may well wonder 


-why a research project must have a pair 


ofco-directors, also professors. One must 
wonder how management responsibility 
was fixed. 

Early in the report it is mentioned 
that 10 percent of the Negroes and- 
Mexican-Americans in 1954 were on 
public relief, but no like information is . 
contained in the remainder of the re- 
port nor is anything said on the efforts 
of these minority workers to find jobs. 
Much is said about providing job in- 
formation to the jobless, and the as- 
sumption is implied that jobs do exist. 
We are given a moral fable (p. 311) 
about the butterfly emerging from the 
cocoon: it can be hurt if given help. 
The struggle theory does not hold for 
all men in modern society. More than 
likely such observations wil] not apply 
to “the re-study that is now under 
way” (p. 333). 

NELS ANDERSON 

University of New Brunswick 

Canada 


ROBERT J. SICKELS. Race, Marriage, 
and the Law. Pp. viii, 167. Albuquer- 
que, N.M.: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1972. $6.95. 


The United States Supreme Court 


. ruled, in 1967, that laws against interra- 


cial marriage violated the 14th Amend- 
ment. Richard and Mildred Loving, 
married nine years, parents of three 
children, were now free to live on their 
farm in Virginia as man and wife. 
Richard Loving is white, Mildred Lov- 
ing is black. Robert J. Sickels uses this 
case as a take-off to consider the legal 
and social restrictions and related at- 
titudes surrounding interracial marriage 
in the United States. The Lovings had 
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been married in the District of Colum- 
bia, and after five years returned to 
Caroline County, Virginia. Their case 
was argued through various courts from 
1963 to 1967 by the American Civil 
Liberties Union and other organizations 
to test Virginia’s anti-miscegenation 
laws and to bring an end to this national 
injustice. 

The lively treatment of this case and 
of the climate surrounding it should be 
read with caution. Well-meaning and 
sympathetic, the author is nevertheless 
facile about a complex subject. Chapter 
2 cantains some dubious sociology and 
psychology. Critical of scientific racism, 
Sickels cites other studies that may 
prove to be equally biased. One such 
study, which supposedly found that 
white women are more prejudiced than 
white men about blacks, is taken as 
authoritative (p. 18). Sickels speculates 
about the motivations of individuals 
who enter into interracial marriage and 
sexual relations, and is particularly un- 
kind in his judgments about black 
celebrities who marry white (p. 125). 
He points out that white men can have 
sexual relations with black and white 
women, “but ordinarily black males are 
confined to marriage and sexual rela- 
tions within their race” (p. 11). This is 
hardly true in 1973, and the danger 
attached to interracial unions of black 
men and white women have made 
them, of necessity, a rather clandestine 
operation. These are but a few exam- 
ples of statements which can be ques- 
tioned. 

The sexual habits and proclivities of 
whites are treated in an extremely 
categorical way. However, the fact that 
white men have tended to be rather 
uninhibited about sexual contacts with 
black women, from slavery days on, is 
not seen as a contradiction to the 
“anti-miscegenation taboo,” which is 
described in detail. The caste frame- 
work is used to explain opposition 
to interracial contacts, such contacts 
being considered polluting. However, 
what has been prohibited in the United 
States is not physical contact between 
the races, but legitimated, equal status 
physical contact. In India, the model of 
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a caste society most frequently used, 
pollution is pollution, and the low-caste 
person does not touch the high-caste 
person or his food even as a servant. 

What I like best is the author’s unrev- 
erential treatment of highly placed 
judges who have used racist arguments 
to rule against interracial marriage. Noth- 
ing shows up institutionalized racism 
in our legal system quite so well as the 
gems of racist thinking pontificated in 
judicial decisions, from Dred Scott on. 
Of these, Sickels gives us many exam- 
ples. He uses court rulings on the 
legality of anti-miscegenation statutes 
to illustrate the now familiar observa- 
tion that the Supreme Court chooses its 
time to rule on highly controversial 
questions. The Court could rule against 
the state statutes in 1967, according to 
the author, because by that time it was 
obvious to whites that black men were 
in no great hurry to marry their daugh- 
ters. Many polls are quoted to show 
changing sentiments on such issues. 
That religious bodies are liberal about 
intermarriage is inferred from a 1965 
position of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

In short, Sickels’ idea of tracing the 
changes in judicial thinking about the 
legality of interracial marriage and of 
describing the social climate surround- 
ing such changes is a good one, but 
much more care should have been 
taken in utilizing psychological and 
sociological data. 

RHODA Lois GOLDSTEIN 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


WARREN D. TENHOUTEN and CHARLES 
D. KAPLAN. Science and Its Mirror 
Image: A Theory of Inquiry. Pp. xiii, 
240. New York: Harper & Row, 
1973. $4.95. Paperbound. 


The prestige of science in Western 
culture has had the effect of downgrad- 
ing any subjective approaches to reality 
that do not meet scientific methodolog- 
ical criteria. But a growing interest in 
the nonscientific is characteristic of the 
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age, and the authors’ have attempted 
to make a comparative analysis of 
scientific and nonscientific inquiries. 
They view the two as standing in a 
“mirror image” relationship, both op- 
posed and complementary, an idea de- 
rived in part from a new theory in 
neurology that sees the human brain as 
having two sides, left and right, one 
verbal and analytic, the other percep- 
tual and synthetic, ina dialectic rela- 
tionship. 

Philosophers have ‘given great atten- 
tion to analyzing science and its 
theoretical foundations and framework, 
but the nonscientific approaches to 
knowledge, by contrast, have been ne- 
glected by Western thinkers and re- 
searchers. This book takes as three case 
studies for analysis the I Ching or Book 
of Changes, the Tarot, and the vision 
quest of a Yaqui Indian sorcerer. 

To a greater extent than is generally 
realized in the Western scientific 
fraternity, ideas and thought patterns 

‘from the Orient and the preliterate 
world have their own basis of rational- 
ity. The authors studied nonscientific 
approaches to knowledge from the 
standpoint of science, and admit their 
biases. It was necessary to become 
practitioners of the three methods 
listed, on the ground that science itself 
can acquire more insights from a com- 
parative study of the nonscientific. How 
do these approaches to reality differ? 
What rational principles are germane to 
each method? What do they have in 
common with the scientificP All ad- 
vanced inquiries are seen as being 
grounded in laws of dialectics, in 
Hegel’s sense that dialectics is at the 
heart of all truly scientific knowledge. 
And underlying the approach of the 
book is the neurological theory of the 
two sides of the brain, a duality in 
unity. Science contains both objective 
and subjective rationalities. 

This is a difficult book to review in a 
short space—to do justice to its wealth 
of ideas. The work presupposes a knowl- 
edge of neurology, psychology, philoso- 
phy, linguistics, and anthropology. 
The list of references from these fields 
is impressive. As a study in the philo- 
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sophy of science and the sociology of 
knowledge, it is a pioneer effort on a 
high level of abstraction, based on a 
hypothesis where little original re- - 
search has been done. It constitutes a 
unique scholarly contribution to the 
comparative analysis of thought-systems 
and reality constructions: 
JOHN E. OWEN 

Department of Sociology 

Arizona State University 

Tempe 
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DANIEL C. THOMPSON. Private Black 
Colleges at the Crossroads. Pp: ix, 
308. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1973. $11.00. 


Professor Thompson, a sociologist at 
Dillard University, describes the major 
problems facing independent black col- 
leges today. His findings are based’ on 
extensive research that includes over 
three hundred private interviews and 
the administering of over two thousand 
questionnaires. The author offers a 
careful analysis of the relevant litera- 
ture and an adequate bibliography. 

Professor Thompson maintains that 
private black colleges will not survive 
unless some drastic steps are taken 
quickly. He finds that the typical col- 
lege is small, located in a rural area 
where it is unlikely to attract urban 
black youth, and facing serious financial 
problems. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that Professor Thomp- 
son finds these schools unable to main- 
tain standards of academic excellence. 
The major sources of college funds offer 
the small black institutions minimal 
financing. Thus, they are caught in a 
cyclical pattern from which they cannot 
emerge easily. They cannot move to 
urban locales, enrich their curricula, 
recruit superior students, or attract out- 
standing faculty members and adminis- 
trators. without substantial additional 
funding. This money cannot be ob- 
tained from existing sources without 
bold and costly changes taking place 
within the colleges. 

Professor Thompson offers a number 
of constructive suggéstions designed to 
help the independent black colleges 
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out of this cycle. He concludes with a 
plea for the necessity of keeping them 
alive. He writes (p. 279): 


The inherent drive to survive as an 
identifiable group may also be a basic expla- 
nation for the persistent unity Black students 
on white college campuses maintain through 
their essentially separatist Black student 
organizations. Therefore, strong viable inde- 
pendent Black colleges are absolutely essen- 
tial if Black Americans are to survive as an 
ethnic group and move rapidly into the 
mainstream of American life. 


Private Black Colleges at the Cross- 
roads is an important addition to our 
knowledge of the role of blacks in 
American society. Given the scope of 
the research, Professor Thompson 
could have made an even greater con- 
tribution to social science if he had 
included additional methodological 
data. 

MIRIAM ERSHKOWITZ 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Davip C. WINTER. The Power Motive. 
Pp. viii, 373. New York: The Free 
Press, 1973. $12.00. 


A co-author with David McClelland 
of Motivating Economic Achievement, 
David Winter here turns to an examina- 
tion of the power motive. Among the 
questions guiding the research, he lists 
the following: “How does the motive 
influence behavior? What are the alter- 
native courses of action that a person 
high in that motive might take? How do 
different situations affect the motive? 
How did it develop in the person 
originally? Winter searches for answers 
to these questions in sociology and 
political science literatures, in a cross- 
cultural psychoanalytic study of the 
Don Juan legend, but primarily in the 
field of experimental psychologies. 

Employing criterion groups and 
“power. arousal” techniques in his own 
research, Winter discusses a wide range 
of designs and findings. He suggests 
that power has both a positive or asser- 
tive dimension and a “negative avoid- 
ant aspect,” a dichotomy later de- 
scribed as “Hope for power” and “Fear 
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of power.” The latter is further linked 
to charisma and to the central dialectic 
of Max Weber’s thought: the conflict 
between “rational bureaucratic power” 
and charismatic power whose contem- 
porary guise is described as “techno- 
erats” vs. “radical puritans” such as the 
New Leftists. Winter makes a number 
of suggestive arguments, notably his 
analysis of the relationship of achieve- 
“ment to power motives, his discussion 
of sexuality, deception, and freedom in 
the Don Juan myth, and his speculation 
that differentiated sex roles promote the 
power motive in both’ males and 
females. Of contemporary interest with 
respect to the first point is Winter's 
judgment that Richard Nixon shares 
Herbert Hoovers combination of high 
achievement with low power motiva- 
tion leading in both administrations to a 
“hesitant, ambivalent and fluctuating” 
posture in confrontation situations. 
Winter is careful and modest in his 
interpretation of his psychological data, 
but his very care exacts a price from the 
narrative style. The three central chap- 
ters read much more as methodological 
essays than as substantive contributions 
to a discussion of power. The appen- 
dices alone sum one hundred and six- 
teen pages. In this respect one might 
paraphrase Brecht and observe: “God 
only knows what power is, I only know 
its score.” 
PAUL F. KRESS _ 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 
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F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Foundation 
Watcher. Pp. vii, 321. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Franklin and Marshall College Press, 
1973. $7.50. 


Foundation Watcher is the chronicle 
of a man who spent most of his adult 
life at work in philanthropic founda- 
tions. For almost thirty years, Andrews 
was an employee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and subsequently wrote its 
history. He feels that a fifth freedom 
should be added to Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms: to the Freedom of Speech, 
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Freedom of Religion, Freedom from 
Want, and Freedom from Fear he would 
add the Freedom to Give. The pursuit 
of the Fifth, Freedom furnishes the 
theme for this book. 

Foundations, says the author, made 
many contributions to the World War II 
efforts. The conditions of that war com- 
pelled the author to vow that he would 
thereafter work for peace—a vow which 
he kept. Because of the war time 
inflation and high profits, many people 
created foundations in the post-war 
years. The rapid increase in founda- 
tions caused a congressional investiga- 
tion. The author has a remarkable chap- 
ter on corporate giving—its origin, its 
development, its significance, and some 
guidelines for its future. 

Andrews organized the American 
Foundation Library Center where both 
the possessors of foundational wealth 
and its seekers could get information 
about each other. From the A.F.L.C. in 
New York City, Andrews established 
branch regional offices throughout the 
country. He served as A.F.L.C. presi- 
dent until his retirement in 1967. 

He encouraged philanthropy abroad 
by visiting foundations in Europe, Asia, 
and South America. The foreign founda- 
tions, he learned, were not as rich as 
many in America. 

Public resentment was building up 
against some of the practices of founda- 
tions. As a result, the Patman Commit- 
tee in Congress made a running inves- 
tigation of foundations and their prac- 
tices of tax evasion and exemption. In 
1969 Congress ordered complete re- 
porting and thorough returns from all 
foundations. 

As foundation watcher, the author has 
published ten books. In addition to his 
factual writings, he has published a 
number of novels and children’s books. 
Although government on all levels is 
taking over some of the fields that were 
once foundational benefices, Andrews 
contends that foundations still have 
ample room to exercise the Fifth Free- 
dom. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 
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DONALD Dore. British Factory—Jap- 
anese Factory: The Origins of Na- 
tional Diversity in Industrial Rela- 
tions. Pp. 432. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1973. 
$11.75. 


Analysts of labor relations in Western 
capitalist economies are fascinated with 
the apparent rationality of Japanese 
labor relations and the intense work 
discipline of Japanese workers. Reflect- 
ing this fascination, the political satirist, 
Art Buchwald, provides us with an 
imaginery scenario in a Japanese factory: 


What is the significance of the red 
headband. . . . The workers are on strike 
and that is their way of telling us. But if they 
are on strike why are they working? . . . If 
they didn’t work they wouldn’t get paid and 
we would lose production. This would never - 
do... . 


\ 

In a more analytical vein, Donald 
Dore, in his British Factory —Japanese 
Factory, seeks to examine the precise 
differences between Japanese and 
British industrial relations by analyzing 
in enormous detail the system of work 
relations that exists in two factories of a 
British company and two factories of a 
Japanese company. Though only a case 
study of practices in just four factories, 
Dore’s scope is impressive as is his 
attention to detail. He examines the 
specific attributes of the workers in the 
four factories, the process of wage de- 
termination, the systems of industrial 
relations as reflected in the four fac- 
tories, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of whether developments in the 
two countries are tending toward con- 
vergence. 

Much space is devoted to the pater- 
nalistic system of permanent workers in 
the Japanese system, with their attend- 
ant reputation for work discipline, juxta- 
posed alongside the independence of 
the British worker. Though Western- 
ers have been fascinated by the con- 
cept of permanent workers in the 
Japanese system, we should not lose 
sight of the important function played 
by the underclass of Japanese society 
—the temporary worker. Much like 
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his colored counterpart in England, 
his “foreign worker’ counterpart in 
Western Europe, and his black coun- 
terpart in the United States, the 
Japanese temporary worker provides 
the lubricant for Japanese capitalism by 
doing the nastiest work for the lowest 
pay with the fewest employment rights. 
It is a singular virtue of Dore’s book 
that he treats this question and gives it 
the prominence it deserves. 

No doubt Dore’s book will provide 
additional kindling to fuel the interest 
of capitalists in Western economies in 
the Japanese model—a model of sup- 
posedly docile and disciplined workers 
ready and able to do the work that 
capitalists need done for whatever 
wage is deemed reasonable. But there 
seems to be a recent crack in the facade 
of efficiency and stability in Japanese 
industrial relations. In the period from 
1970 to 1972, unit labor costs in Japan 
increased by 60 percent while in the 
United States, during the same period, 
unit labor costs increased by only 3 
percent. Should these trends continue, 
perhaps we will find an influx of 
Japanese social scientists trying to 
make sense out of the inscrutable West 
with its odd cultural traditions—but 
traditions which seem to work! 

Howarb M. WACHTEL 

Department of Economics 

The American University 

Washington 

District of Columbia 


PAUL and ARTHUR SIMON. The Politics 
of World Hunger. Pp. ix, 249. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1973. $8.95. 


ALAN BERG. The Nutrition Factor. Pp. 
vili, 290. Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1973. $8.95. 


These two books approach the same 
topic through different modes. Simon 
and Simon’s is journalistic and evangeli- 
cal. The authors put the fear of God in 
us. Berg is the technician, low key but 
incisive, who explains his findings in 
ways that laymen can understand. Both 
books carry the same message—that 
there is great hunger in the world. 
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From this point on, however, they 
part company. The Simon brothers 
decry the lack of interest by the more 
developed world. They equate hunger 
with underdevelopment and low in- 
come, and they believe that rich coun- 
tries could solve the problem by shar- 


‘ing their wealth more widely with the 


poor. Indeed, they raise the threat of 
world holocaust, which will engulf rich 
countries if they do not see the light. 
Berg points out that, although rich 
people eat better than poor, neverthe- 
less, the poor do not voluntarily im- 
prove their nutrition standards with an 
increment of income. Indeed, they have 
been highly resistant to efforts on the 
part of educators, school-feeders, and 
providers of nutritious foods; often, 
their cultural imperatives prevent them 
from taking healthful food when it is 
available. 

Both the Simons and Berg are pessi- 
mistic. The Simons, however, are shout- 
ing in the dark, exhorting people to do 
whatthey do not know howto do and tell- 
ing them of the great calamities that will 
fall upon them if they don’t do it. They 
do not ask why rich countries do not 
help. Except in generalities—‘“give 
more aid”—they offer rich countries no 
strategy counsel. Berg, on the other 
hand, is the expert who knows what has 
been done, and with what success or 
failure., He concludes that the world’s 
hungry have it within their physical 
power to alleviate their condition sub- 
stantially. Ignorance, culture, supersti- 
tion, and inability to organize them- 
selves stand in their way. Though Berg 
does not say so, in the face of his 
message, one might conclude that there 
is little indeed the rich can do for the 
poor, and that the Simons are therefore. 
barking up a wrong tree. 

The Simons’ message is not novel. 
Three-fourths of the world is hungry, 
they say—indeed, starving. Let me not 
belittle this. The Simons are right, and 
a tragedy is in formation. Rather, it is in 
the repetition of old slogans that their 
book is weak: that economic develop- 
ment will ease starvation; that the 
reason for lack of development in poor 
countries is that the rich have not 
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traded with them on good terms— 
“trade, not aid,” they tell us as if 
no one had said it before; and that the 
terms of trade are moving against the 
less developed world as if this has just 
been discovered and is indisputable. 
“It is time to face an ugly truth,” they 
say. “The United States is not seriously 
trying to help the human race overcome 
hunger and poverty” (p 145). 

The answer, according to the Simons, 
lies in more economic assistance. It is 
hard to disagree that more economic 
assistance would be desirable. But the 
placid assumptions that the where- 
withal of rich countries can, by itself, 
bring about the economic development 
of the poor and that this development, 
in turn, will overcome starvation are 
simply not true. 


I hope the Simon brothers will read 
the Berg book. Berg first analyzes and 
quantifies the nutrition problem. In 
chapter 2, he describes the precarious 
relationship between malnutrition and 
development. He then discusses the 
relationship between nutrition and 
population planning. After that, he 
attacks the heart of the problem— 
economic growth, income, and nutri- 
tion. He analyzes food purchasing 
patterns of rich and poor. In less de- 
veloped countries with high rates of 
growth, the incomes and nutrition pat- 
terns of the poor are largely unaffected 
by that growth. Even when their in- 
comes do rise, the poor resist changing 
their food intake. Furthermore, their 
culture often dictates that they feed 
adults first and starve their children. 
Berg’s documentation of points such as 
these is strong. 

Berg then outlines the various pro- 
grams undertaken to combat the nutri- 
tion problem-—the green revolution, 
education, new foods, use of private 
industry, and public programs. Through 
education, people can learn intellectu- 
ally what is wrong with their nutrition 
and how to correct it, but the same 
education may have no effect on their 
practice. Public programs fall afoul of 
black markets and corruption that pre- 
vent food from going to those most in 
need. 
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From a technical viewpoint, the most 
valuable part of Berg’s book is appendix 
D, “Nutrition Program Planning: An 
Approach.” From his analysis of previ- 
ous attempts and their failures, Berg 
outlines a method for governments to 
identify the problem, to make surveys, 
and to define objectives. But, he says, 
identification and quantification are not 
enough. Without a study of the root 
causes, any attack is apt to err. He thus 
proposes a practical systems approach, 
not so broad as to be incomprehen- 
sible—as has been the case with 
others in the past—but one that traces 
“those major determinants of nutri- 
tional status in particular undernour- 
ished populations, and [is] subject to 
policy levers” (p. 238). He explains 
how to draw up a nutritional profile, 
how to analyze the effect of nutrition 
programs on various identifiable groups, 
and how to evaluate the results. 

The Berg book not only offers an 
informative analysis for those con- 
cerned with better nutrition, but also 
technical suggestions that should be 
highly useful for those promoting it. 

JOHN P. POWELSON 

University of Colorado 

and 
Senior Economic Advisor 
Government of Kenya 
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This book provides a timely, com- 
prehensive and provocative study of the 
major employee organizations, both 
union and nonunion, in state and local 
governments—exclusive of instruc- 
tional personnel and transit employees. 
Very little work has been done in this 
area. The author had to rely heavily on 
primary sources and personal inter- 
views with union and association rep- 
resentatives and government officials. 

This book is divided into four parts. 
Part 1—chapter 1—deals with basic 
forms of public employee organiza- 
tions: (1) all-public unions; (2) mixed 
unions, with both private and public 
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employee members; (3) state and local 
employee associations; (4) professional 
associations; and (5) unions and associa- 
tions representing the uniformed pro- 
tective services. Part 2 of the book 
—chapters 2—4—examines the struc- 
ture, leadership, staff, finances, partici- 
pation and overall administration of the 
public employee organizations. Part 
3—chapters 5--9—discusses the be- 
havior of government unions and as- 
sociations. It examines interorganiza- 
tional conflict and cooperation, collec- 
tive bargaining, the strike issue and 
political action. Part 4 of the book 
evaluates the perfomance of public em- 
ployee unions during the 1960s, asses- 
ses the emerging patterns and suggests 
the direction that organizations and col- 
lective bargaining will take in the. 
1970s. 

Until about 1960, collective bargain- 
ing for government employers was not 
seriously considered by many union 
leaders. That attitude has changed: today 
it is accepted by all public employee 
organizations. Even many associations 
and government employers who were 
opposed, now consider collective bar- 
gaining to be unavoidable. The greatest 
change in public employee relations 
has been the increased militancy of 
government workers, demonstrated in 
the dramatic increase in strikes. ` 

Stieber’s study shows that employee 
organizations already are proportion- 
ately larger in state and local govern- 
ments than in private industry. By the 
end of the 1970s, all state and local 
government employees probably will 
be covered, with the right to organize 
and bargain collectively. Unions have 
grown stronger than associations in 
local government, and this trend will 
continue. Associations, however, have a 
better chance to be dominant among 
such occupational groups as policemen, 
supervisors and professional employ- 
ees. It is clear from this study that 
some associations have already made 
the transition to unionism and others 
are in the process of doing so. 

Stieber’s study is a clear and well- 
documented exposition and interpreta- 
tion of the structure, growth and policy 
of public unions. It provides a useful 
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frame of reference for scholars in- 
terested in this field, as well as for 
union leaders and state and local gov- 
ernments. 
TRipIB K. MUKHERJEE 

Appalachian State University 

Boone 

North Carolina 
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PREFACE 


Interest groups have become remarkably salient during the past decade, 
and particularly in a political context.! In part, this risorgimento reflects 
the emergence of so-called protest and consumer groups whose ideological 
fervor and provocative tactics, however disconcerting to governmental 
elites, have captured the attention of the mass media in most societies. 
The consequences include a clearer picture of the symbiotic role which 
interest groups often play in shaping public policy. Various publics have 
been given a look behind the official apparatus and have come away with a 
new appreciation of political power and the extent to which policy in 
major institutional sectors is conditioned by the claims and expectations 
of articulate private groups. The extent to which the legitimacy 
and authority of governmental elites can be challenged by political 
amateurs, often with limited resources, is surely one of the critical 
experiences of these unsettled times. This has. disenchanted many 
scholars and, perhaps, especially political scientists who have often 
assumed that the decisive role in policy innovation and formulation lay 
in the hands of those who command the formal political structure. 

Meanwhile, the rhetoric and the reality of participation and community 
control have brought new attention to the larger social role of interest 
groups from the standpoint of those who have sponsored group action in 
. the political arena, as well as from those who have been mainly concerned 
with analyzing group behavior. Those in the latter camp have come to 
see more clearly, with Emile Durkheim, the French sociologist, the 
functional need for private groups as a mechanism for holding society 
together, for explaining Durkheim’s primal question: “How is society 
possible?” Some instrument is required to propel individuals into the 
social mainstream: 


Collective activity is always too complex to be able to be expressed through 
the single and unique organ of the state. Moreover, the state is too remote 
from individuals, its relations with them too external and intermittent to penetrate 
deeply within individual consciences and socialize them. When the state is the 
only environment in which men can live communal lives, they inevitably lose 
contact, become detached, and society disintegrates. A nation can only be 
maintained if, between the state and the individual, there is intercalated a 
whole series of secondary groups near enough to the individuals to attract 


1. Some definition of the term interest group may be useful. Sometimes it is used 
interchangeably with pressure group. At other times, the latter term is applied to interest 
groups only in their political role. Some observers distinguish the two, with pressure 
groups regarded invidiously, while “interest groups” are believed to be fully legitimate. 
It seems, however, that most interest groups act at one time or another as pressure 
groups, when they are confronted by governmental actions which are sufficiently critical. 
To some extent, pressure group is used to. characterize groups with whose objectives 
one disagrees. One man’s Picasso is another's pressure. Given the broad compass of the 
following articles, a rather abstract definition seems desirable, such as: interest groups 
are collectivities organized around an explicit, aggregate value on behalf of which political ` 
claims are made vis-a-vis government, other groups and the public. One is tempted to 
add some aspect of continuity to this definition, but empirically it is clear that group 
life is often Darwinian, especially among poverty and consumer groups whose lack of 
hard political resources often makes their lives precarious and short. 
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them strongly in their sphere of action and drag them, in this way, into the 
general torrent of social life.? 


Today, the new corporatism suggests that political influence involves, 
above all, collective behavior; the analytical focus has moved away from 
the traditional, highly individualistic drift seen, for example, in the 
preoccupation with the conditions of individual electoral choice. As often 
happens, this shift was inspired by events in the real world,? by the 
crises in the, cities, the revolt of youth against traditional authority and 
the demand for participation. This tide is receding and it is clear that 
the new groups often lack the focused interest and hard resources . 
which have given producer groups the inside track in interest group 
politics. Nevertheless, things will not be quite the same again. 

The following articles reflect such conditions. Each attempts to provide 
an insight into the political activities of interest groups in a given 
culture. Most of them draw heavily upon empirical observation, although 
differences here are bound to be substantial, given international variations 
in social science, as well as in intellectual style. Symposia rarely 
achieve much continuity, and it would be unwise to claim that this one 
is different. On the other hand, we have tried from the outset to make 
this volume comparative. Each author was asked to try to set his 
analysis within four themes: the legitimacy of the group or groups 
analyzed; their major governmental targets; the tactics used in interacting 
with political elites; and the effectiveness of their attempts to influence 
public policy. Although the information required to treat these themes 
was not available in every case, some useful cross-national continuities 
do appear. 

Political culture provides certain rules of the game within which 
groups must operate. Weakly legitimated groups tend to use provocative 
tactics, while those who enjoy normative approval rely upon quiet 
persuasion, fusing their claims with some larger community interest. 
The highly integrated role of groups in both parliamentary and presidential 
systems suggests that theirs is a functional role, regardless of political 
structure. New protest types of groups, representing previously invisible 
sectors of society, are appearing in most political cultures; all governments 
are making explicit concessions to their claims. The pattern of accom- 
modation, however, is atypical, compared with the experience of producer 
groups, in that government itself must often provide both the resources 
and the impetus required to make such claims good. On the whole, 
and despite signal variations in political culture and structure, it seems 
that interest group politics is probably more similar cross-nationally than 
it is different. 


ROBERT PRESTHUS 


2. Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (New York: Free Press, 
1947), p. 28. 

3. John Maynard Keynes managed the stock portfolio of King’s College in bed each 
moming before arising; some say he derived from this many of the insights which 
distinguish his theoretical work. So, too, practical events have given us a clearer view 
of group behavior. 


Interest Groups under a Semipermanent Government 
Party: The Case of Japan 


By TAKESHI ISHIDA 


ABSTRACT: Despite frequent changes of name, the con- 
servative party has ruled Japan almost continuously since 
World War II. During this period a particularly close 
triangular relationship has developed among government 
party, bureaucracy and interest groups; organized interests 
compete with each other in cooperation with their sponsored 
Diet members and their supporters in the bureaucracy. 
Since the beginning of the 1960s the tendency towards 
oligopoly has distributed economic power among organiza- 
tions unequally, and this has been reflected in greater 
disparities in political influence among stronger and weaker 
interest groups. Economically strong interest groups, such 
as those representing big business, do not exercise pressure 
overtly, whereas weaker organizations must rely on mass 
lobbying in order to demonstrate how many votes they can 
control. Moreover, the more powerful interest groups who do 
not make their demands public are in a more favorable 
position in the context of Japanese political culture in 
which insistence on special interests is not considered 
legitimate. Business groups, for example, always justify 
their policies as beneficial for the national economy and 
for rapid economic growth. Recently, however, this national 
goal has been called into question because of the increasing 
pollution of the environment and the growing public 
resentment against oligopoly. 


Takeshi Ishida is Professor of Political Science of the Institute of Social 
Sciences at the University of Tokyo and a member of the international 
advisory board for Comparative Political Studies. He is the author of Japanese 
Society, published by Random House (1971) and ten books in Japanese. 
He has held a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship grant for study'in the 
United States and has served as a Senior Specialist at the East-West Center 
in Hawaii. 
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ET ME begin by mentioning 

some of the difficulties one has 
to face in dealing with interest 
groups in Japan, because these 
reflect, toa certain extent, the special 
characteristics of Japanese interest 
groups. I would like to point out 
that there is no commonly used word 
in Japanese equivalent to the term 
interest group.' A direct translation 
from the English is sometimes used 
in academic works. The term pres- 
sure group, on the other hand, began 
appearing in newspapers in the late 
1950s. Its usage has, however, been 
restricted solely to the pejorative 
sense; moreover, it has become less 
common in recent years.” 


INTEREST GROUPS VERSUS 
PRESSURE GROUPS 


The term pressure group, as it is 
used here, refers only to those 
interest groups which use mass 
lobbying as a technique to present 
their demands. Therefore, pressure 
groups cannot be considered syn- 
onymous with interest groups; 
rather, they represent the weaker 


l. Following the definition by Lasswell 
and Kaplan, I understand the term interest 
group as: “an interest aggregate organized 
for the satisfaction of the interests.” See, 
Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society: A Framework for 
Political Inquiry (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 40. 

2. A study of the newspaper coverage 
of pressure groups in the Asahi Shim- 
bun—one of the leading national news- 
papers—produced the following results: the 
number of lines dealing with pressure 
groups was 2,044 in 1957, including a 
twelve-day series of feature articles; 162 
in 1960; 126 in 1964; 1,011 in 1966, 
including a five-day series of articles; 
620 in 1967, in one long Sunday edition 
article; and 73 in 1970. These figures were 
obtained from clippings made by the Diet 
Library covering the period June 1957 
to October 1973. 


interest groups. As Professor S. E. 
Finer has so correctly pointed out: 
“Fuss, noise, mass lobbying and 
similar demonstrations are often 
an indication of the failure of an 
organization to achieve effective 
Parliamentary relations.”? The us- 
age of the term has declined largely 
because, in the context of Japanese 
political culture, almost no group 
likes being called a pressure group. 
Furthermore, there has also been 
less and less room for pressure 
groups to be influential in the trend 
towards oligopoly. 

The relative decline in the in- 
fluence of pressure groups has been 
accompanied by an upswing in the 
influence of the stronger interest 
groups which do not need to employ 
the technique of mass lobbying to 
achieve their demands. Unfortu- 
nately, however, almost no concrete 
information is available as to the 
tactics they employ to exert in- 
fluence on policy making. There 
is no regulation, for example, re- 
quiring the registration of lobbyists 
in Japan, and although all political 
organizations should, according to 
the law, make their income and 
expenses public, no one really 
believes that the figures published 
represent the actual sums which 
pass through the hands of these 
groups. Moreover, a major part of 
their incomes can be kept secret 
because of loopholes in the law 
which allows anonymous donations 
in the form of membership fees. 
The facts relating to the activities 
of the stronger interest groups and 
their contacts with government have 
always been kept secret from the 
public. This poses a dilemma for 


3. S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire: A 
Study of Lobby in Great Britain (London: 
Pall Mall, 1958), p. 54. 
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the researcher: if he concentrates 
on gathering information about the 
number of people attending mass 
meetings and the number of peti- 
tions being presented to the Diet, 
he will then restrict his focus to 
the weaker interest groups. It is 
the stronger interest groups which 
form the core of the anonymous 
empire and which do not conduct 
their activities in full public view.* 

While it may be true, in some 
sense, that in all political systems 
key interest groups keep their 
methods of influence on the political 
process confidential, there is no 
doubt that this is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the more power- 
ful interest groups in Japan. This 
is true largely for the following 
reasons: as pointed out earlier, the 
conservatives have ruled Japan 
since the war; therefore, they de- 
serve the label of a semipermanent 
governing party. In these circum- 
stances there has been very little 
opportunity for any ofthe opposition 
parties to come to power. The 
second reason, largely following 
from the first, concerns the par- 
ticular nature of the relationship 
between governing party, bureau- 
cracy and interest groups. The third 
factor to be considered is Japanese 
political culture which does not 
consider the advancement of special 
interests as legitimate and which, 
therefore, encourages behind-the- 
scenes power plays. A more recent 
additional factor has been the 
tendency towards oligopoly which 
has made the stronger interest 
groups even more influential, thus 
increasing the difficulties of ob- 
taining reliable data on interest 
group activities. 


4. The term anonymous empire is bor- 
rowed from the title of $. E. Finer’s 
book. 


GOVERNMENT PARTY AND INTEREST 
GROUPS 


It is often said that the government 
party tends to be the party of 
patronage, whereas the opposition 
party tends to be the party of 
principle. Under a semipermanent 
government party system—such as 
the one which exists in Japan——this 
contrast is more noticeable than in 
other countries where a change in 
the ruling party often takes place. 
If one party is successively elected 
to power, thus consistently re~- 
stricting the opportunity of opposi- 
tion parties to gain power, then it 
is not surprising that the allocation 
of rewards should come to be 
monopolized by the ruling group or, 
more precisely, by its top leaders. 
In such circumstances it is more 
profitable for interest groups to have 
a close relationship with the govern- 
ing party than with the opposition 
parties. The organization rep- 
resenting Japanese repatriots after 
the war, for instance, replaced their 
socialist chairman with an influen- 
tial conservative party Diet member 
named Bamboku_Ono. Later on, 
one member of Ono’s faction be- 
came the Minister of Health and 
Welfare in charge of repatriation 
affairs; not surprisingly, the de- 
mands of the repatriots group came 
under more favorable consideration 
from government." 

Another feature of Japanese pres- 
sure groups—since they are the 
least influential of interest groups— 
is their tendency to depend on 
government benevolence and to 
please the governing party in order 
to obtain more subsidies. Supplying 
campaign workers for the govern- 


5. For more detailed information on this 
affair, see, Tokyo Shimbun, 12 January 
1958. 
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ment party at election time is one 
of the most important ways in which 
they can demonstrate their loyalty. 
Sometimes they also provide cam- 
paign funds, but their donations are 
much smaller than those given by 
big business. Although pressure 
groups occasionally pretend to be 
antigovernment, it is often simply 
a gesture on the part of their leaders 
to impress their rank and file with 
the tough stand they have taken 
on an issue. Generally speaking, 
it is these groups which make con- 
cessions to government and to the 
top leaders of the governing party, 
because of the latters’ power to 
control the distribution of subsidies. 

Only groups such as labor unions 
—which have been permanently 
affiliated with the opposition parties 
in Japan—can afford to be con- 
tinuously critical of government, 
but they are not influential at all 
in the process of decision making. 
They can, however, exercise in- 
direct influence on government; for 
example, their demands may be- 
come so strident and so potentially 
disruptive that the government 
considers it wise to do something 
for the workers in order to maintain 
economic stability. External pres- 
sure from the International Labour 
Organization has also been known 
to force the government to make 
certain concessions to the unions.® 

The stronger interest groups, such 
as those representing big business, 
do not need to undertake overt 
pressure activities. They can usually 
rely on the fact that their donations 
to the governing party will ensure 
policy decisions in their favor. Even 
if they think it necessary to voice 


6. For details, see, Ehud Harari, The 
Politics of Labor Legislation in Japan: 
National-International Interaction (Berke- 
ley, Cal.: University of California Press, 
1973). 


their demands, a private word in the 
ears of the party leaders will usually 
be sufficient to realize their wishes. 
Only in exceptional cases will they 
express their desires publicly. For 
example, Keidanren—the Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations— 
demanded the amalgamation of the 
conservative parties in 1955, and this 
took place soon afterwards. 

The government party, for its part, 
must necessarily depend on interest 
groups to compensate for the lack 
of a mass-based organization. Al- 
though it claimed to have 670,000 
registered party members in 1970, 
it is difficult to believe that this 
number is an accurate figure of party 
membership. Generally speaking, 
party members are limited to Diet 
members, local assemblymen, 
mayors and other persons who hold 
public office. The membership 
figures are inflated, in part, so that 
faction leaders within the party can 
claim more delegates to represent 
the registered members when the 
time comes for a vote on an im- 
portant issue within the party. 

In spite of its limited member- 
ship the party usually receives more 
than twenty million votes in a 
general election. It does so by 
utilizing the bloc votes of its back- 
ing organizations. Each year when 
the annual party convention is 
held, the government party invites 
the representatives of numerous 
friendly organizations, as such 
groups are called, to attend. These 
progovernment party groups include 
those representing small- and me- 
dium-sized enterprises, big busi- 
ness, agricultural cooperatives and 
religious, youth and women’s 
organizations.’ 


7. More than two hundred organizations 
are listed as friendly organizations to be 
invited to party conventions. The number 
from each field is as follows: small- and 
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The absence of a mass organiza- 
tion also makes it difficult for the 
party to obtain substantial financial 
support through membership fees 
or funds collected through party 
activities. To compensate for this 
difficulty, the party receives finan- 
cial contributions from big business 
groups. A special organization, the 
Kokumin Kyokai, has been created 
to channel funds from big business 
into the party. According to pub- 
lished reports, in 1972, 8,320 million 
yen, or 87.8 percent of the income 
of the government party, was made 
available through this organization.® 
It is sometimes estimated that, in 
reality, almost twice as much as this 
amount is given to the party. How- 
ever, it is impossible to know the 
exact figure, because both the party 
and big business do not make such 
information public; moreover, con- 
tributions frequently take the form 
of handouts to faction leaders and 
other individual candidates. Busi- 
ness groups do contribute some 
funds to the opposition, but these 
are merely token contributions to 
ensure that their interests will not 


medium-sized enterprises forty-nine; eco- 
nomic—big business—organizations five; 
local government nine; agriculture thirty- 
one; fisheries nine; religion six; education 
and culture twenty-one; labor eight; social 
welfare forty-nine; youth twenty-four; and 
women seventeen. In relation to the last 
two, the revision of the Social Education 
Act in 1959 is important. Prior to this 
reform the occupation authorities did not 
allow the government to subsidize youth 
and womens organizations which, they 
maintained, should be independent of 
government, A revision of the law made 
it possible for them to receive subsidies 
from government, and in this way the 
government party could establish so-called 
friendly relations with these organizations. 
For details, see, Takeshi Ishida, Gendai 
Soshikiron (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1961), pp. 
176-177, 179. 
8. Asahi Shimbun, 31 July 1978. 


be ignored in the event that the 
socialists come to power. 

Since their financial support plays 
such a vital role in maintaining 
the conservative party in power, 
big business finds it easy to exert 
influence on policy decisions. It 
receives its rewards in terms of 
concessions to big business inter- 
ests. Interests on bank deposits and 
share dividends, for instance, are 
more lightly taxed in comparison 
with other sources of government 
revenue, thus unfairly placing the 
burden of tax on the shoulders of 
salary earners. To cite another ex- 
ample, when the budget came up 
for decision in 1970, the top leaders 
of the party were asked to visit 
the leaders of Keidanren who de- 
manded a reduction in the per- 
centage of corporation tax; their wish 
was granted.® 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 
BUREAUCRACY 


The weakness of party organiza- 
tion also contributes to the im- 
portance and maintenance of the 
bureaucracy, which used to be at the 
center of power in prewar days. 
Since the beginning of the cabinet 
system only about one-sixth of all 
prime ministers have had no bureau- 
cratic career. Even now, one fourth 
of the Diet members of the govern- 
ment party are ex-bureaucrats.” 

Because the party also lacks suf- 
ficient staff for policy planning, 
the bureaucracy often plays an im- 
portant role in the actual process 
of decision making. Standing com- 
mittees in the Diet are formed in 


9. Asahi Shimbunsha, ed., Jiminto 
(Tokyo: Asahi Shimbunsha, 1970), p. 163. 

10. In 1970 there were 79 ex-bureau- 
crats out of a total of 486 in the House 
of Representatives, and 55 out of a total 
of 250 in the House of Councillors. See, 
ibid., p. 121. 
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such a way that each committee 
corresponds to a ministry. In these 
committees Diet members—who 
were once high-ranking officials in 
the ministry—play an important 
role, cooperating with the incum- 
bent bureaucrats. For instance, the 
Diet members try to pass bills 
drafted by their ex-ministry, and the 
party also asks the bureaucracy to 
draft bills in favor of the party 
through the ex-bureaucrats from the 
ministry. 

The weakness of its grass-roots 
organization also makes it difficult 
for the party to recruit good can- 
didates from among party activists; 
thus, it must often “import” candi- 
dates from the bureaucracy to stand 
in the elections. Having served in 
government, these imported can- 
didates naturally have sufficient 
educational background and ex- 
perience; they also have the added 
advantage of being able to command 
the bloc votes of interest groups 
operating within the field previously 
under their supervision. 

One typical example of this took 
place in 1969 during the general 
election.!! The successful candidate 
had, in his previous post as vice- 
minister of labor, built many new 
buildings for the Public Employ- 
ment Security Office and other 
Labor Department offices in his 
constituency. As a result of his 
efforts, laborers engaged on unem- 
ployment relief work realized that 
it would be more in their interest 
to vote for this candidate. In this 
case the workers had their own labor 
union affiliated with the Socialist 
Party. The Socialist candidate ex- 
pected to receive the bloc vote from 
the union as he had in past elec- 
tions, but rather than give the latter 
their support, the workers who be- 


11. Reported in ibid., p. 15. 


longed to the branch of the union 
in the constituency of the former 
vice-minister supported him, in- 
stead. Former vice-ministers in the 
Ministry of Construction have also 
been elected on the support of 
groups in the construction industry. 
A former director of the forestry 
agency was also successful in being 
elected because of bloc votes cast 
by the interest groups related to 
forestry. 

Weaker interest groups can also 
demonstrate their loyalty to a min- 
istry by supporting an ex-bureaucrat 
from the relevant ministry. Another 
means of establishing a good re- 
lationship is to ask retired, high 
ranking bureaucrats to serve as 
executive members of a group. For 
this reason it is frequently very dif- 
ficult to distinguish semigovern- 
mental organizations from interest 
groups, because so many of the 
weaker interest groups are sub- 
sidized by the relevant ministries 
and become, in fact, auxilliary 
organizations working on behalf of 
the ministries, propagating and 
helping to execute their policies. 
It was once reported that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
had two hundred and twenty re- 
lated organizations, sixty of which 
were subsidized. A reduction .in 
the number of such organizations 
has often been proposed without 
success by the government.” 

In the case of stronger interest 


12. Tokyo Shimbun, 11 January 1958. 

13. In the late 1950s the Administration 
Management Agency proposed, without 
success, that 174 such organizations should 
be abolished. At the time 303 organizations 
were investigated, and 63 were-found to be 
receiving subsidies amounting to a total 
of 1,240 million yen. Furthermore, 174 
of them had executives who came from the 
related ministries. See, Kanryosei Ken- 
kyukai, ed., Kanryo (Tokyo: San’ichi Shobo, 
1959), p. 130. 
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groups, such as those among big 
business, dependence on the 
bureaucracy is much smaller. In fact, 
they can often control bureaucracy 
for their own benefit. Even big 
business, however, is careful to 
maintain friendly relations with the 
bureaucracy. For this reason many 
large industrial corporations invite 
ex-bureaucrats from the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) to serve as executives, and 
banks ask officials from the Ministry 
of Finance to fill the same type of 
position. Moreover, ex-bureaucrats 
who have moved into business 
circles can maintain friendly rela- 
tions with their former colleagues 
who have become Diet members. 
Through these personal ties, the 
triangular relationship among the 
government party, the bureaucracy 
and big business is maintained. 
Knowing well the close relation- 
ship between the semipermanent 
government party and big business, 
those in the bureaucracy usually 
view the latter's interests rather 
favorably. This particular attitude 
can be seen in the bureaucratic 
techniques employed to weaken the 
restrictions imposed by antitrust 
laws. The relaxation of antitrust 
laws began at the end of the 
1950s; however, evasions of the anti- 
monopoly legislation, even beyond 
the degree permitted by the revised 
law, were made possible by bureau- 
cratic interpretations of the law. 
-On the other hand, working hard 
for the interests of weaker interest 
groups is also profitable for bureau- 
crats. Success in obtaining subsidies 
for groups under their influence 
means an increase in their prestige, 
where prestige is decided by the 
amount of money they can control. 
In addition, friendly relationships 
with interest groups may secure an 
executive position \with one of the 


groups for a bureaucrat upon his 
retirement or may open up the 
possibility of running for election 
with the support of a particular 
interest group or groups. 

The one exception to this general 
rule is the relationship between the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare and 
the Japan Medical Association, 
which is a relatively strong interest 
group. In this case, the association 
has more than three hundred spon- 
sored Diet members and is, there- 
fore, strong enough to exert in- 
fluence directly on the top leaders 
of the government party. The min- 
istry, on the other hand, is relatively 
less influential compared to other 
government ministries. In addition, 
interest groups in the field under 
the supervision of the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare—hospital and 
pharmacist groups, for example— 
compete and sometimes even con- 
flict with the Medical Association. 
The association is, however, an ex- 
ceptional case in terms of its rela- 
tionship with the bureaucracy. 


INTEREST GROUP TACTICS AND 
LEGITIMACY 


The system of close interlinkages 
among the government party, 
bureaucracy and interest groups is 
closely related to the particular style 
of interest group behavior charac- 
teristic of Japan. Interest groups 
do not typically exert influence on 
the legislature and executive from 
the outside. Rather, they compete 
with each other in cooperation with 
their sponsored Diet members, par- 
ticularly those in the government 
party, and their supporters in the 
relevant ministry or bureau. Com- 
petition among these political com- 
bines of interest groups, bureau- 
crats and sponsored Diet members 
has become intense since the late 
1950s. 
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Moreover, the increasing dis- 
parities in the distribution of in- 
fluence among the stronger and 
weaker interest groups, which be- 
came more evident in the process 
toward oligopoly in the 1960s, has 
made competition among the 
weaker interest groups even more 
serious than it was earlier. In Jan- 
uary of every year, when the budget 
decision comes round, the relatively 
less expensive hotels in the city 
center of Tokyo become packed with 
petitioners and lobbyists from the 
various localities. They were once 
reported to have numbered not less 
than 10,000.44 These lobbyists, on 
the advice of their contacts in the 
bureaucracy and their sponsored 
Diet members, exert pressure on the 
top echelon of the government party 
and the Ministry of Finance. When, 
for example, the bill concerning the 
establishment of a special finance 
corporation for barber shops, public 
baths, restaurants, laundries and 
similar businesses was passed in 
1967, the interest groups rep- 
resenting these various enter- 
prises—claiming to control 15 mil- 
lion votes—held a mass meeting of 
more than 10,000 in a park close 
to the Diet and invited about 200 
Diet members to work on their 
behalf. The Ministry of Health and 
Welfare also gave them its support, 
and when the finance corporation in 
question was actually established, 
- the former vice-minister of health 
and welfare became its chief 
director. 

The competition among local 
governments during the formulation 
of the budget decision is also 
serious. Governors, mayors and local 


14. For example, see, Asahi Shimbun, 
13 January 1970. 

15. For details, see, Asahi Shimbun, 
8 June 1967; and Shimbunsha, Jiminté, p. 137. 


assemblymen come to Tokyo and 
busy themselves with petitioning 
the relevant ministries, the Ministry 
of Finance and the Diet members 
from their constituencies. They 
frequently ask for bridges, roads 
and railroads to be built in their 
local areas. In one instance, it was 
reported that a group of approx- 
imately 300 persons, including 
the governor and local assembly- 
men, had come to Tokyo for this 
purpose.?® 

It is also a well-known fact that 
every year agricultural cooperatives 
and other organizations undertake 
a strong mass-based campaign with 
the aim of increasing the price 
of rice that the government pays 
to the farmers. They present mil- 
lions of petitions and hold mass 
meetings of hundreds of thousands 
of people, to which many Diet 
members are invited.!” 

As mentioned before, strong in- 
terest groups, such as those -rep- 
resenting big business, do not need 
to exert influence publicly as they 
have sufficient reason to believe that 
the government and governing party 
cannot afford to ignore their in- 
terests. What they say in public, 
for instance, when Keidanren or 
Nikeiren—Japan Federation of Em- 
ployers Associations —hold their.an- 
nual meetings, is usually restricted 
to general statements on such mat- 
ters as the state of national educa- 
tion, the need for strengthening 
the national economy in the face 
of competition from other highly 
developed countries or the need to 
strengthen the self-defense forces. 


16. Asahi Shimbun, 13 January 1970. 

17. In 1964, for example, the number of 
petitions amounted to 4.5 million, and the 
number of people who attended the 
meeting was 150,000. Asahi Janaru, ed., 
Nihon no Kyodai Soshiki (Tokyo: Keisd 
Shob6, 1966), pp. 176-177. 
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Of course, these public causes mask 
their own private interests: the crea- 
_ tion of a well-qualified and obedient 
labor force; the strengthening of 
cartels to reduce excessive domestic 
competition among industries; and 
the development of the munitions 
industries. 

In addition to their sheer eco- 
nomic strength, this particular 
strategy of phrasing special inter- 
ests in terms of the national good 
puts big business groups in a 
better position in the context of 
Japanese political culture, ‘vhere 
the insistence on special interests 
is hardly regarded as legitimate. 
One may argue that it is a valid 
technique employed by interest 
groups everywhere to justify their 
demands as beneficial to the 
public interest, but in Japan this 
tendency is more pronounced than 
in many other countries which do 
not have the legacy of a mono- 
lithic emperor system. In fact, the 
present importance of bureaucracy 
in Japan is partly the result 
_ of the heritage of the emperor 
‘system, in which bureaucracy was 
the core of imperial rule and the 
loyalty of the political parties 
which represented sectional inter- 
ests was, therefore, regarded as 
suspect. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
against the background of Japanese 
political culture, the term interest 
group is rarely used and that the 
term pressure group is not popular. 
This is true even among pressure 
groups, who prefer to avoid la- 
belling themselves with such a 
term. The one exception to this 
was the Political Federation of 
Japanese Small Businesses which 
defined itself as a pressure group, 
but which survived only for 
several years in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. 


CHANGING PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
TOWARD LOBBYING 


Recently, a slight change has 
been noticeable in attitudes towards 
pressure groups. This can largely 
be attributed to two factors: one 
is the change in value orienta- 
tion which has taken place as a 
result of the change of generations; 
the other is the increased aware- 
ness of, and resentment against, 
established oligopoly. According to 
a public opinion poll of 1970, 
51.9 percent of those asked about 
their opinion of the petitions and 
lobbying activities of pressure 
groups answered affirmatively. 
That is, the respondents either 
strongly supported this type of 
activity—8.1 percent—or said that 
it was an inevitable trend—43.8 
percent. In 1973, the percent of 
those who replied affirmatively 
to the same question increased 
slightly—53 percent.!® There is no 
comparable data available con- 
cerning the popular attitude 
towards pressure groups in the 
1950s. However, judging from the 
critical tone of newspaper edito- 
rials appearing during this period, 
one can guess that popular opinion 
has become more favorably dis- 
posed towards such groups.’® 

Since the late 1950s, when the 
term pressure group began ap- 
pearing in newspapers, the eco- 
nomic situation in Japan has un- 
dergone rapid change. Among the 
various changes which have taken 
place, one of the most important 
has been the number of corporate 
mergers—exemplified by the 


18. Sankei Shimbun, 24 January 1970, 
and 12 January 1973. 

19. One example of a critical editorial 
had the title “The Pressure Groups Should 
Be Controlled”; Asahi Shimbun, 1 June 
1957. 
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merger between the Fuji and 
Yawata Iron and Steel companies, 
which created the second largest 
iron and steel company in the 
world.2° Corporate mergers have 
resulted in a state of oligopoly, 
but they have been legitimized 
by such national goals as an in- 
crease in Japan’s economic power 
in terms of gross national product 
(GNP) and a more powerful posi- 
tion in the world economy. 

The emergence of consumer in- 
terest groups, which has been a 
recent trend in many developed 
societies, has also been evident 
in Japan, where it has been 
inspired by increased public re- 
sentment against big business. The 
problem of defective manufactured 
products—exemplified by the 
marketing of powdered milk con- 
taining arsenic—and the problem 
of pollution have made many 
citizens feel the necessity of 
tackling these problems and have 
inspired them to form their own 
groups. These groups—large in 
number, but usually small in 
size—are not yet strong enough 
to influence policy making. They 
do represent, however, a new 
trend which may become more 
significant in the future. 

It is worth mentioning here that 


20. For more detailed information con- 
cerning corporate mergers, see, Takeshi 
Ishida, Japanese Society (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1971), p. 98. 
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in June and July of 1973 Keidan- 
ren, which is often labelled as the 
headquarters of big business, but 
which has never before been 
publicly criticized, was the target 
of rallies protesting pollution and 
big business’s “economic invasion” 
of Japan’s Asian neighbors. In the 
light of this criticism, Keidanren 
emphasized the social responsi- 
bility of big business at its general 
meeting of 1973 and agreed to 
hold meetings with leaders of’ 
labor unions. These did not prove 
to be very fruitful, but they do 
indicate changing attitudes on the 
part of big business. 

It is impossible to predict 
whether, in the future, a new 
pattern of interest group behavior 
will replace the old. Of course, 
if the trend towards increased 
support for the opposition par- 
ties—which has gradually been 
taking place—makes the pos- 
sibility of changing the govern- 
ment a real one, then the pat- 
tern of interaction among interest 
groups, bureaucracy and political 
parties may change from that 
which I have described. It is too 
early, however, to say whether 
or not, or how soon, a change 
in the governing party may take 
place. As long as the present con- 
servative party stays in power, the 
activities of interest groups will 
follow their customary pattern, 
possibly, with a few variations 
here and there. 
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HE political interest groups 

examined in this article are 
international human-rights non- 
governmental organizations. We 
were not directly concerned with 
the United Nations (UN) Commis- 
sion on Human Rights or other 
international governmental human- 
rights organizations even though 
these—like public bureaucracies 
in national and subnational govern- 
ments—may at times be usefully 
conceived of as political interest 
groups. Human rights is a broad, 
constantly changing concept which 
we take to include the following 
irreducible minima: (1) physical 
security—that is, a right to life; 
(2) freedom of religion; and (3) the 
combined political rights of asso- 
ciation, communication and other 
peaceful opinion-transmission pro- 
cesses to one’s rulers. Organizations 
involved in recent transnational con- 
flicts‘ over human rights include: 
World Moslem Congress, Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, 
International Movement for Fra- 
ternal Union among Races and 
People, United Auto Workers 
(United States-Canada), Inter- 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross, Law Association for Asia and 
the Western Pacific (LAWASIA), 
International League for the Rights 
of Man, United World Federalists, 
National Civil Liberties Union 
(Britain), Committee on Society, De- 
velopment and Peace (SODEPAX), 
Christian Care, Confédération Mon- 
“a and Amnesty International 
AI). 


ANALYTICAL OVERVIEW 


From this lengthy, yet only partial, 
listing of human-rights organiza- 
tions, we have selected Amnesty 
International for detailed examina- 
tion. Amnesty—as are all organiza- 
tions on the list and many more 
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which could logically be included— 
is first to be characterized as non- 
governmental, international and 
permanent. Being nongovernmen- 
tal, all such organizations lack the 
sufficient monopoly of force over 
their own members—in matters 
such as taxation, criminal justice and 
military-national service—which 
conceptually distinguishes all gov- 
ernmental institutions. Even so, the 
term nongovernmental has multiple 
meanings—that is, the public versus 
private dichotomy is less than 
absolute. Nongovernmental groups, 
in fact, range from: (1) those which 
have been created by government 
initiative—for example, the United 
States Department of Commerce 
organized the creation of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce— 
through (2) those which are en- 
couraged by government—for ex- 
ample, via tax-exempt status in the 
case of religious, educational and 
charitable organizations—(3) those 
which are permitted by government 
—that is, those which are private 
and legal—to (4) those which are 
private, secret and illegal—for ex- 
ample, the Minutemen, the post- 
1968 Weathermen or the Black 
Liberation Army. Amnesty Inter- 
national falls clearly into the second 
category. 

The label international embraces 
a multitude of logical possibilities; 
for, the particular organization may 
be international with regard to its 
membership, located in two or more 
nations; its tactics, operating across 
one or more national boundaries; 
its selected targets, a bi- or multi- 
national organ or the political elites 
or masses of two or more nations; 
or some combination of these. It 
is relevant to note further that inter- 
national ought not automatically be 
assumed to constitute the mutually 
exclusive opposite of internal or 
domestic, any more than it makes 
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sense in the 1970s to conceive of 
foreign versus domestic policy as a 
rigid dichotomy. By employing the 
above definition of international, it 
will become evident that Amnesty 
qualifies on each of the three counts. 

Amnesty is also a permanent 
group. Among classificatory typol- 
ogies in the study of political in- 
terest groups it is conventional to 
draw a distinction between per- 
manent organizations and ad hoc 
coalitions, which are often tem- 
porary clusters of permanent organ- 
izations. The latter—for example, 
the International Committee to 
Investigate United States Crimes in 
Indochina, which opened hearings 
in Copenhagen in late 1972—-con- 
stitute temporary alliances created 
around an event which those allies 
seek to convert into an issue in 
furtherance of one or more interests. 
The range of tactics available in such 
a situation is usually limited, and 
collective action normally requires 
more bargaining and exchange trans- 
actions, including log-rolling among 
formal decision makers, than is true 
of permanent organizations with 
more enduring interests. 

However, to distinguish an issue 
coalition from an interest organiza- 
tion is only part of the problem; 
for, organizations—of the sort 
initially listed—-ought also to be 
categorized in terms of whether they 
maintain an exclusive focus on 
human and political rights or 
whether this focus is nonexclusive, 
often secondary. As should be 
evident from the names, the list 
contains many organizations —par- 
ticularly of religious bodies, but also 
of labor unions—which get dragged 
into politics reluctantly, because 
either their own members or staff 
find themselves in trouble with 
governmental authorities. 

By contrast, Amnesty is both 
different and unique: it is the sole 
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organization on the list whose goals 
and intentional activities eliminate 
or significantly reduce precisely 
those conflicts which the other 
organizations and isolated indi- 
viduals have with constituted gov- 
ernments. There is an apposite do- 
mestic parallel here: the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith 
(ADL) and the American Jewish 
Committee (AJC) work to protect and 
advance the interests of Jews in 
America; Mexican American Legal 
Defense and Education Fund 
(MALDEF) works for Mexican 
Americans; the American Medical 
Association (AMA), for doctors; the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), for Negroes; and so on. 
However, the only national group 
which works to keep the United 
States political process open to all 
such political interest groups is the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU). In this sense, AI ought to 
be conceived of as an international 
ACLU. 

To the extent that it is nongovern- 
mental, international and perma- 
nent, Amnesty is similar to many 
other groups; however, we begin 
to see AI’s uniqueness if, in addition 
to its exclusive concern for human 
rights, we note that the organization 
should be further characterized by 
the descriptive labels consumer, 
protest and elitist. 

First, the designation consumer 
implies that the only relevant op- 
posite is an economic-producer 
group. Yet, this is an empirical 
question which should not be fore- 
closed by fiat: some groups may, in 
fact, be both. Even those which act 
in terms of a vested, economic- 
producer interest may actually serve 
consumer interests; mass media in 
the United States provide a case 
in point. In this sense, Amnesty 
International is interested in both 
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the consumption of freedom and the 
production of political repression. 
However—as distinct from con- 
sumers of private-sector goods, of 
private-sector services or of public- 
sector goods— Amnesty, itself, is not 
a direct consumer; rather, it seeks 
to represent consumers of govern- 
mental services that are negative, 
chilling and repressive. As an inter- 
national consumer group Amnesty 
may be usefully contrasted with both 
traditional economic-producer in- 
terest groups—for example, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers (NAM) or the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC)—and traditional mass- 
membership groups—for example, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
International Typographers’ Union 
and the New Democratic Party of 
Canada. The political power of the 
former rests on strategic control of 
liquid or raw wealth; that of the 
latter depends upon sheer numbers 
which can be massed in opinion- 
electoral processes and in nonelec- 
toral political situations. Amnesty — 
with 32,000 dues-paying members 
in some sixty nations and an annual 
budget of about $500,000—has little 
or either of these two prime re- 
sources for politics; however, as will 
be shown, AI has been quite effec- 
tive in gaining access to, and in- 
fluence with, governmental elites. 

Secondly, the term protest need 
not necessarily refer only to the 
massive numbers of persons mo- 
bilized for political action nor to 
direct action creation of creative 
disorder or civil disobedience 
toward authorities—tactics asso- 
ciated in the United States with the 
civil rights movement and with the 
trade union and feminine suffrage 
movements earlier. The concept of 
protest does refer to felt moral in- 
dignation in reaction to some action 
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by governmental authorities; and 
the protest is communicated sub- 
stantively and symbolically, but 
certainly nonelectorally—since an 
electoral process is either non- 
existent or meaningless. Human- 
rights organizations generally, and 
Amnesty in particular, are primarily 
defensive of designated others, but 
necessarily of themselves, as well. 
In reaction to attempted repression 
by government(s) they generate a 
protest intended to change the 
repressive behavior of target au- 
thorities either through shame— 
that is, appeal to internalized 
norms—or by damaging their repu- 
tation in the eyes of relevant 
others—for example, the internal 
populace, politico-military allies, 
trading partners, the international 
business investment community or 
the World Bank. 

Finally, human-rights protest 
groups, such as Amnesty, are not 
mass groups even though they seek 
to protect the interests of largely 
unknowing or perhaps uncaring 
masses. Indeed, they are elitist in 
several important senses. Their 
officers and contributing members 
are primarily upper-middle-class 
professionals, with both communi- 
cations skills and discretionary in- 
come to devote to world politics, 
their own mass base is itself a tiny 
minority drawn from among the 
world’s affluent who are also ideo- 
logically inclined on human and 
political rights issues. They are often 
run as managerial catalyst operations 
avoiding line operations them- 
selves, but instead stimulating other 
organizations to act in the latters’ 
own best interests. Their prime 
tactics are generally elitist, directly 
tree-topping with public authorities 
or working indirectly through other 
elites who control the serious and 
quality media to which govern- 
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mental elites are attentive, in order 
to persuade them to reverse their 
underlings or themselves—that is, 
to become humane again, to revert 
to decency—or to put pressure on 
other repressive governmental elites 
—that is, to take a stand in 
the name of decency, humanity. 
In this sense the broad function 
of international human-rights organ- 
izations is to preserve the possibility 
for a genuine counter-elite to exist 
and function in a given political 
system. 

Amnesty International is again 
both unique and theoretically inter- 
esting because most political inter- 
est groups represent the elite 
stratum—in terms of power, wealth, 
income or other valued achieve- 
ment—of their particular socioeco- 
nomic segment. While Amnesty is 
similar to most other interest groups 
in its middle class membership and 
reliance on elitist tactics and tech- 
niques, it differs from almost all 
other organizations in its defense 
of temporary underdogs, permanent 
minorities and the powerless the 
world over. 


THREATS TO HUMAN RIGHTS 


At a different level of analysis, 
the need for a protective associa- 
tion, such as Amnesty International, 
can be indicated by reference to 
two factors, one a long term be- 
havioral characteristic of power 
holders and the other a more recent, 
secular trend. First, for some five 
hundred years national govern- 
ments—even those which profess 
to be most democratic—have been 
always, everywhere and easily 
tempted to repress internal opposi- 
tion, by equating dissent with dis- 
loyalty which national security in- 
terests compel the elite to crush. 
Secondly, modern technologies pro- 
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vide an increasingly awesome 
capacity for effectuating the repres- 
sive motives of the political elite. 
Thus, hardening of state control over 
its own citizenry may be seen in 
technological advances such as the 
following: (1) internal propaganda; 
(2) governmental monopolistic con- 
trol of both the source and the 
flow of public affairs information, 
including both old-fashioned censor- 
ship and new-fashioned classifi- 
cation, such as that dictated by 
national security imperatives; (3) re- 
finements in techniques of physical 
torture—for example, the Greek 
falanga, the Brazilian pau de arara, 
Russian injections and tranquilizers 
to cure political schizophrenia or 
cattle prods and Mitrione vests made 
in America—including develop- 
ments in medical science to keep 
the victim alive and conscious 
longer; (4) improvements in psycho- 
logical torture techniques—for ex- 
ample, electroshock, sleep depriva- 
tion, noise bombardment and 
sensory deprivation chambers; (5) 
the emergence of the new social 
science of behavior modification — 
that is, the psychochemical control 
of human behavior and the psycho- 
surgical elimination of socially un- 
acceptable behavior, including , 
political thought and verbalized 
opinion; (6) the perfection of minia- 
turized electronic surveillance 
equipment—much of it invented 
and produced by United States busi- 
ness corporations for economic 
espionage and sabotage, but now 
adapted to political ends; and, 
finally, (7) the development of 
military and police information 
systems for the storage and rapid 
retrieval of the individual’s identity 
and political biography. 

Amnesty and other human-rights 
organizations are necessary because 
the individual is threatened not 
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only by his own government, but 
by the emergence of multinational 
business corporations, as well. 
Neither of these power institutions 
is as yet effectively checked by inter- 
national government or world law. 
The growth of monopurpose multi- 
nationals threatens the human and 
political rights of individuals both 
within and outside the organiza- 
tions, because they combine eco- 
nomic motive and the bureaucratic 
form to achieve it—that is, they 
combine both low social ethics and 
high repressive capacity. Further- 
more, the larger multinationals seem 
either to dominate the smaller 
nations directly or to have inordinate 
influence over both domestic and 
foreign actions of the larger nations; 
the behavior of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph (ITT), Ken- 
necott Copper and other United 
- States corporations towards Al- 
lende’s Chile is only the most recent 
example. 
Ifthe emergent multinationals are 
- not effectively subject to national 
legislation, they are even less sub- 
jectto the United Nations or regional 
international governmental organ- 
izations (IGOs). This is so for 
two stark reasons: first, both regional 
_and world IGOs are, in practice, 
simply the creatures of the strongest 
national government(s) within them. 
This has been historically true; it 
will remain true for the foreseeable 
future, in part because of the second 
reason: the residual strength of 
national sovereignty and national 
loyalties. To expand this latter point 
briefly, no international law exists 
which is self-executing—that is, 
which creates a monitoring and en- 
forcement bureaucracy with a vested 
interest in defense of its mandate, 
with positive rewards and negative 
sanctions to coerce compliance and 
with direct operating control, rather 
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than control only through member 
nations, over individuals, including 
heads of state and members of 
governments. 

Furthermore, human-rights IGOs 
—for example, the UN Commission 
on Human Rights is an appropriate 
model—constitute no effective 
check on the dehumanizing tend- 
encies of either multinational corpo- 
rations or member states for two 
additional reasons. Internationa] 
governmental agencies concerned 
with human rights are passive; they 
cannot initiate action—that is, the 
UN commission does not possess 
even the limited power to subpoena 
witnesses and documents, as does 
the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission. More speculatively, even if 
this were not so, the nature of the 
recruitment process’ is such that 
passivity would probably result in 
any event. That is, the personnel 
who staff IGOs—human-rights or 
general purpose—are, in the main, 
permanent civil servants, including 
former foreign service officers from 
the United States, international 
lawyers and professional econo- 
mists; it is suggested that these 
occupational types or personalities 
are not noted for an active, assertive 
dedication to human, and especially 
political, rights. 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


Much of what Amnesty does—and 
what its members think—has been 
implied by the introductory analysis. 
Here, we wish to add several points. 
The organization was created in 
1961 by a London attorney outraged 
by the lack of legal defense for 
university students jailed for their 
peaceful protests by the Salazar 
regime in Portugal. The original 
intent was a less-than-year-long 
public campaign for amnesty for all 
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these political prisoners. The cam- 
paign peaked, as is traditional, 
during the Christmas season; the 
appeal became one for the granting 
of executive clemency. 

The need for continuing organiza- 
tion soon became evident, and from 
this emerged an organization which 
carefully researches investigations 
cases—that is, instances alleging 
the detention or imprisonment of a 
person solely for his or her beliefs. 
From these Amnesty selects a 
smaller number of adoption cases 
in which it is evident that the 
victim did not advocate or use 
violence. These cases are assigned 
to working groups of Al members 
of a different nationality from that 
of the prisoner. The working group 
then employs all legitimate means 
to secure the release of the prisoner, 
while also often raising support 
money for him and his family. 
Furthermore, to maintain balance— 
that is, to avoid cross-fire from cold 
warriors—the international organ- 
ization selects one urgent case from 
the free, the Communist bloc and the 
“Third” worlds each month for spe- 
cial postcard campaigns by members. 

Members do more than make 
financial contributions. Where inter- 
action is feasible, they also work 
in and through small groups, of 
which there are more than 1,200. 
Their geographic-national concen- 
tration is as follows: West Germany 
has the largest membership—some 
500 groups; Sweden has 200; Bri- 
tain, 140; the Netherlands, 135; 
the United States, 60; Denmark, 
48; Australia, 31; Norway, 24; Aus- 
tria, 22; and France, 18 groups. 

The groups are organized into 
national sections which, because 
membership is voluntary, have con- 
siderable autonomy. The national 
sections are apportioned delegate 
votes for the annual international 
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council meeting which has both 
constituent and regular legislative 
functions—that is, those concerning 
AI statutes, policy making and 
budgeting. During the period be- 
tween the annual assemblies an 
eight-member International Ex- 
ecutive Committee meets at least 
-nce a month. Finally, for day-to- 
day administration there is an Inter- 
national Secretariat located in Lon- 
don and headed by a secretary 
general whose fulltime staff pro- 
vides the basic research and the 
ancillary intraorganizational ser- 
vices required by the national sec- 
tions and internal groups. 

The main weapon of Amnesty is 
words: research and communica- 
tion, education and propaganda— 
for example, documentation on 
Greece submitted to the Council 
of Europe; a forty-page inquiry into 
torture and political repression in 
Brazil, introduced to the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS); a 
more recent thirty-six-page study of 
the prisons of Franco’s Spain; sub- 
sidization of the English-language 
publication of the Soviet samizdat, 
Chronicle of Current Events, pro- . 
duced inside Russia until mid-1972 
by dissident Soviet intellectuals 
who insisted that their 1936 Con- 
stitution should mean something. 
Words, primarily negative words—. 
for, which political elite is moved 
to change its behavior by praise? 

In slightly more than a decade 
Amnesty’s words have gained in- 
creasing weight. We note that 
Amnesty International was granted 
consultative status by the United 
Nations, the Council of Europe 
and, more recently, by both the 
Organization of African Unity and 
the OAS. Consultative status is 
actually a two-fold process. For the 
private organization, it means gain- 
ing some of the stamp of officiality 
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which we associate with govern- 
ment. For the IGO, it is equally 
functional in that it permits coopting 
additional private resources to sup- 
plement inadequate public re- 
sources, such as drawing on the 
research department of AI. In the 
case of post-1967 Greece, AI re- 
search provided the data presented 
before the European Commission 
on Human Rights which, in tum, 
forced Greece to resign from the 
Council of Europe in 1968 in order 
to avoid the predicted over- 
whelming vote of expulsion. Other 
details concerning Amnesty will be 
provided as we turn to analysis of 
this political interest group in terms 
of the intellectual and practical 
political problems of legitimacy, 
targets, tactics and effectiveness. 


LEGITIMACY 


The question of the legitimacy 
of the group(s) being analyzed 
permits several alternative perspec- 
tives—legitimacy in terms of: (1) 
the group’s own image of itself; 
(2) the particular nation-state, mean- 
ing its laws and elite, in which the 
headquarters of the group is 
geographically and legally located; 
(3) the international legal system; 
(4) the observer-analyst’s own artic- 
ulated perspective. Amnesty Inter- 
national—and all its human-rights 
allies—is clearly legitimate accord- 
ing to each of the first three criteria; 
the fourth is redundant, here. 

It is relevant to note that the 
concept of legitimacy is both proce- 
dural and substantive. Most Ameri- 
can interest group theorists—par- 
ticularly David’ B. Truman, who has 
probably had the greatest impact on 
the thinking of political scientists — 
put the problem of legitimacy in pro- 
cedural terms only. Truman asserts 
that in order to be effective a 
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political interest group must be per- 
ceived—he never specifies by 
whom, but presumably he means 
by the political elite—as conforming 
to the rules of the game; thus, 
most groups go through the motions 
of adhering to the derhocratic mold 
in matters of internal government. 
Yet, in practice the legitimacy of 
opposed individual] actors and other 
political groups is evaluated in a 
dual fashion, that is, in terms of 
their stated or imputed ends, quite 
apart from their adopted methods. 
Furthermore, “the rules of the 
game’ is as fuzzy as the civic culture 
or national character. Truman’s con- 
cept represents an intellectual era 
of defensive concern for a concept 
of democracy limited to legalistic 
due process. Even at this level one 
finds sufficient empirical evidence 
of elite violations of its own rules 
to raise serious doubts about the 
utility of this concept as an opera- 
tionalization of legitimacy. 


POLITICAL TARGETS AND TACTICS 


The targets of Amnesty Inter- 
national are both public and private, 
but they tend to be elites in either 
case. That is, Amnesty directs its 
activities—most of which can be 
summed up as research and com- 
munication—to governmental elites, 
both national and international; 
to other organized groups, such 
as jurists, lawyers, union leaders 
and political parties; and par- 
ticularly to the quality and mass 
media. A major target is thus the 
attentive publics—that is, approx- 
imately the top fifteen percent of 
any electorate which tends to be 
continuously attentive, interested 
and involved in, and informed about, 
political affairs—but not the mass 
public, even in Britain, Western 
Europe or the United States. 
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Analyses of political interest 
groups usually distinguish between 
tree-topping tactics which are aimed 
at elites and grass-rooting tactics 
which seek to mobilize and polarize 
part or all of the mass; they also 
normally divide the communication 
of the particular group interest into 
direct, as against indirect, lobbying 
—here defined in the broadest 
sense. To some extent the direct- 
indirect dimension and that of tree- 
tops-grass-roots overlap and coin- 
cide, but not entirely. For example, 
the milk producers meeting with 
President Nixon in the Cabinet 
Room was both tree-topping and 
direct; however, lobbying of United 
States Supreme Court justices, 
which by judicial norms must be 
indirect—for example, placement of 
their clerks and publishing in the 
best law journals—is, nonetheless, 
tree-topping. 

The functional significance of 
these distinctions lies in (1) whether 
the interest group seeks to change 
elite behavior in a specific situation, 
such as a pending human-rights 
issue in Chile and the reaction 
of the UN and the United States 
to repression by the military there, 
or (2) whether it seeks to change 
the sociopolitical environment—the 
attitudes and opinions of a public 
or an electorate such that any 
political elite will have to act in a 
predetermined, pro-human-rights 
manner in all such situations. Most 
permanent organizations—and Am- 
nesty has now deliberately become 
permanent—-soon develop both of 
these short run and long term goals; 
most, thus, engage in all of the 
above tactics. However, because of 
currently limited resources, any 
interest group is likely to designate 
primary, secondary and, perhaps, 
tertiary targets and tactics. 

As a further consideration of 
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tactics, it may prove useful to intro- 
duce anew distinction: that between 
zero-order and first-order activities. 
For instance, most discussions es- 
sentially cover only manifestly 
political tactics, which we term 
first-order; thus, group tactics of a 
resource-generating nature are ig- 
nored. The latter, zero-order ac- 
tivities, may be thought of as 
prepolitical; they are instrumental 
preconditions to political actions 
directed toward some one or more 
specified collective goals. 

Most studies of pressure-groups 
take more or less sophisticated note 
of the importance of professional 
public relations (PR) for successful 
political action—electoral, as well 
as nonelectoral. Some of the better 
studies advance one step further, 
noting that modern political life in- 
volves intransitive circular proces- 
ses; the image of systematic feed- 
back loops may be invoked. Thus, 
action—even if initially only verbal 
—creates publicity; publicity cre- 
ates support; support creates action; 
and so on, through the cycle of 
Myrdalian cumulative causation. 
However, even the most sophisti- 
cated research fails to introduce a 
clear distinction between those 
group actions which are primarily 
resource-generating as contrasted 
with those which are primarily re- 
source-applying. 

This distinction becomes par- 
ticularly sharp, theoretically inter- 
esting and functional in the case of 
Amnesty International. To generate 
resources the organization engages 
in a variety of conventional pres- 
sure-group activities, for example: 
soliciting dues—$15 annually —and 
binding members to itself via news- 
letters. Both the international and 
the large national sections publish 
newsletters; they are informative, 
generally well-written and unemo- 
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tional, although focused on highly 
emotional subjects. The vast ma- 
jority of interest groups simply stop 
at this point: the average member 
is essentially a legal fiction—de- 
sired as an annual donor, used as a 
counter—and that is all. Amnesty 
differs significantly, for the organiza- 
tion clearly expects active participa- 
tion beyond mere financial contribu- 
tions. To facilitate this outcome, it 
attempts to locate all new members 
in a small group and helps to create 
a new group if there is no existing 
one convenient to the new member. 
These groups, which vary in size 
from three to twenty members, meet 
once a month in a nonsocial, in- 
formal business session. At these 
meetings members report on their 
activities of the past month, express 
their preferences for allocation of 
future work loads and engage in 
cooperative planning. 

Amnesty did not invent the small 
group as the building block of larger 
scale organization; it does, however, 
effectively make use of the small 
group. Two functions of this organ- 
izational structure may be briefly 
characterized. Negatively, the small 
group functions as a device to screen 
out various unwanted types from 
membership, for example, those 
who are emotionally unbalanced by 
the politics of murder and torture 
or those who have a partisan-ideo- 
logical obsession beyond commit- 
ment to the democratic process. 
Positively, and most importantly, 
locating the member in a small- 
group context provides significant 
social support for the attitudes, 
opinions and actions of that member. 
Social support is especially im- 
portant in situations, such as Am- 
nesty’s, where the individual holds 
political views which have a high 
probability of being judged deviant 
by the average member of the geo- 
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graphical-statistical community in 
which the former happens to live. 
The social support supplied by an 
interacting small group strengthens 
both conviction and the practical 
acting out of these commitments. 
Amnesty’s employment of a small 
group basis of organization has a 
multiplier effect upon the political 
significance of a member. 

By contrast, the modal noneco- 
nomic interest uses its member in 
a strictly limited fashion. Ralph 
Nader’s Public Citizen and, espe- 
cially, John Gardner’s Common 
Cause are relevant. The 200,000 
souls claimed last year to have con- 
tributed at least $15 to Common 
Cause have provided the budget 
for some useful law suits—partic- 
ularly those concerning electoral 
contributions and spending—for 
some press releases and, perhaps, 
also for Mr. Gardner’s presidential 
ambitions. Yet, the member of Com- 
mon Cause is a statistic, an IBM 
card, an addressograph plate and 
little more. 

It may be useful to state two 
additional speculations. First, the 
target predetermines the tactics 
which can be employed; or, alter- 
natively, the social background of 
leaders and members, their ideol- 
ogy, their skills, expertise and 
strategic control of information 
needed by formal decision makers 
—all internal group characteristics 
—predetermine the tactics which 
will be available and can be em- 
ployed. These, in turn, limit the po- 
tential targets of the group. In 
actuality targets and tactics are in- 
separable, although they may in- 
itially be logically or analytically 
separable—which is to say, it is 
impossible to consider one without 
the other. This suggests that targets 
and tactics are simply different 
facets of the same transactional 
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behavior, which is the group acting 
toward one or more of its goals. 

Even so, we may surmise that 
the primary targets of human-rights 
groups such as Amnesty are both 
national and international govern- 
mental elites. 
columnists of the New York Times, 
for example, are of secondary im- 
portance; furthermore, they are im- 
portant only to the extent that they 
are read by those with the power 
and authority to act in human- 
rights situations. International gov- 
ernment is largely controlled by an 
internationalized upper-middle 
class—individuals from secure, 
high status family backgrounds who 
were thus able to obtain superior 
higher education, foreign travel and 
language skills, in addition to high 
level practical experience in, for 
example, national government, qual- 
ity law firms or top business corpo- 
rations. This international elite must 
consequently be approached with 
dignity and protocol; it is not to 
be stampeded or demagogued. Even 
if Amnesty International’s member- 
ship were numerous, geographically 
concentrated and of lower-middle 
and working class status, it could 
not effectively make use of the 
various street-politics tactics which 
characterized the United States civil 
rights, poverty and anti-Vietnam 
protests of 1960—1970, because the 
costs—in terms of the predicted 
negative reaction of the inter- 
national elite-—-would be perceived 
as excessive. The formal political 
arena in which a group seeks to 
operate thus acts as a constraint 
on the group, but the constraint 
arises not so much from formalistic 
factors, such as institutional struc- 
ture, as from personnel recruitment 
processes. 

National governmental elites who 
can abolish capital punishment, 
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torture and solitary confinement 
present a second set of barriers 
to, or channels for, the activities 
of the human-rights organization. 
National political elites, whether 
Western-democratic—and, thus, 
drawn from the very best elements 
of the given society —Eastern-dem- 
ocratic—and, thus, drawn from the 
true working class—or Third World 
—military or bureaucratic bourgeoi- 
sie—have a tremendous capacity to 
lose touch with their own societies. 
They so surround themselves with 
the services, the material gadgets 
and other privileges of power that 
they effectively insulate themselves 
from their own masses. National 
elites thus find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to believe that indig- 
enous discontent and political 
dissidence is, in fact, genuine, 
localized, legitimate and, perhaps 
especially, not funded by some 
conspiratorial external enemy. 

Such natural elite suspicions make 
Amnesty’s chosen tasks especially 
difficult. If it moves too hastily or 
crudely, it merely supplies the 
missing evidence that the im- 
prisoned victim was indeed linked 
to an externally based conspiracy, 
because the mind-set of national 
elites is attuned to the self-con- 
firming hypothesis. However, if 
Amnesty moves too slowly, the 
victim may die in prison, may be 
executed or may be driven by tor- 
ture to suicide. As a further ex- 
ample of these imperatives, when 
Al involves its membership in direct 
letter-writing campaigns to appeal 
for the public trial of a detainee 
or for the release of a convicted 
prisoner of conscience, it provides 
the members with the specific 
relevant details of international and 
domestic law; it provides the appro- 
priate correct title, address and so on 
in the language of the elite addres- 
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see; and it repeatedly enjoins 
“politely worded” communications. 
However, the constraint on ex- 
ternally based interest group opera- 
tions is, in this case also, far more 
sociological and psychological than 
it is political or structural. This 
greater relative significance of in- 
formal processes, compared with 
formal structures, becomes even 
more evident when we examine the 
problem of group effectiveness in 
translating activity into access and, 
then, influence. : 


THE PROBLEM OF EFFECTIVENESS 


In interest group theory, group 
effectiveness is treated as a function 
of both the characteristics of the 
group, itself, and the characteristics 
of the environment within which it 
engages in goal-directed activities. 
Despite the theory, most interest 
group literature consists of little 
more than hyperfactual historical 
case-studies of discrete groups and 
their great battles won and lost. 
The effectiveness of the selected 
group is either not treated at all— 
on the unarticulated assumption that 
the group must be effective because 
it survived long enough to come to 
the attention of the interested po- 
litical historian—or it is treated in 
a nonsystematic manner which 
simplistically equates activity with 
impact. We shall focus on a single 
question: how does the group itself 
appraise its own activities? 


Routine self-evaluation 


Almost all political interest 
groups, especially newly formed 
ones, make use of a peculiarly 
Western concept: growth as the 
primary yardstick for appraising 
their own past behavior. In this, 
Amnesty International is no excep- 
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tion. Since its inception it has pub- 
lished satisfied reports on a variety 
of growth statistics: membership, 
now more than 32,000; nationalities 
of members, now more than 60; 
functioning small groups within 
nations, more than 1,200; budget, 
more than $500,000; annual re- 
lief disbursements to prisoners-de- 
tainees or their families, more than 
$230,000; full time staff in the 
London-based International Secre- 
tariat, more than 50; annual number 
of possible political-prisoner cases 
investigated, more than 2,000; total 
number of adopted prisoners of 
conscience which were released, 
more than 5,000; number and range 
of current activities, such as progress 
toward a current goal of more than 
one million signatures on a petition 
for the abolition of torture, directed 
to UN Secretary General Waldheim 
and intended to strengthen the 1948 
UN Declaration of Human Rights. 

Regarding this first criterion, the 
analyst would point out that the 
publication by an organization of 
satisfying growth-statistics is, at 
best, only negative proof of potential 
effectiveness, not of effectiveness, 
itself. This requires amplification. 
First, if an organization does not— 
especially if it refuses to—publish 
internal statistics, then it probably 
has stopped growing, meaning it 
has probably already peaked in 
efficiency. It may survive as a 
letterhead, a salary for an executive 
director, a physical location and 
furnishings; however, it does not do 
anything. Second, no one knows 
how much an organization should 
grow in order to increase its po- 
tential efficiency. That is, one can 
conceive of several alternative base- 
lines (1) the past record—in terms 
of members, budget and so on—of 
the organization, itself; (2) changes 
over an identical time interval for 
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_ both the organization and either.the 
nation in which it is located or the 
entire world with regard to popula- 
tion or gross national product; or (3) 
changes over an identical time 
period for both the given organiza- 
tion and its nearest functional com- 
petitor(s) on these same two meas- 
ures. Each measure yields quite dif- 
ferent results. 

The first measure is most com- 
monly employed, especially in the 
United States; yet, it is the least 
meaningful, particularly if one con- 
siders the fact that there ought to 
be a discount rate applied against 
the data on-any new organization 
for the simple reason that growth 
from nothing to something will 
necessarily be a vast percentagized 
rate. By these tests, which are far 
more stringent than any known 
political interest group applies to 
itself, we can say only that the new 
organization known as Amnesty 
International continues to grow in 
those prime resources which have 
universally proven to be precon- 
ditions to effective political action. 


Self-evaluation: a second level 


But Amnesty does not leave the 
problem of self-evaluation at this 
level, thus, differing significantly 
from the public behavior of most 
other political interest groups. Al- 
though one must leave the apparent 
safety of quantitative data for softer 
forms of evidence, such as cases 
and anecdotes, we may introduce 
this second level of organizational 
introspection by asking of all po- 
litical groups whether they make a 
serious, rigorous and periodic effort 
to appraise their past and continuing 
activities. For most groups the 
answer is a silent negative; for some 
few the answer not only is positive, 
but the organization also publishes 
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the bases and results of such self- 
inquiry. Amnesty is one of these 
exceptional cases. Since about 1965 
the organization has systematically 
reviewed both its goals and the 
adaption of its form—#institutional 
structure—and its functions—tac- 
tics —to those ends. 

Concerning its goal of worldwide 
protection of freedom of conscience 
and free speech, in 1971 the Inter- 
national Council of AI determined 
to broaden its operational definition 
of a conscientious objector (CO) 
to include so-called unconditional- 
ists—that is, those who refuse 
the CO designation, since their 
governments attach the condition 
that they accept alternative national 
service; this action followed a 
similar expansion by a world re- 
ligious ecumenical congress in 
1970. In 1971, also, Amnesty deter- 
mined to expand its efforts in the 
United States to include persons 
imprisoned for political activities 
performed for reasons linked with 
their ethnicity. Both of these moves 
had the effect—and, probably, the 
intent—of making AI far more 
relevant to the United States situa- 
tion. One infers probable intent 
from an internal crisis in 1967. 
At that time- the British founder 
of AI, Peter Benenson, made charges 
to the effect that the British Secret 
Service had infiltrated the Inter- 
national Executive Committee and 
that the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) controlled the International 
Commission of Jurists—a body 
with which AI had cooperated on 
a number of political prisoner cases 
and of which AF's number-two man, 
Sean McBride, was a member. 
Benenson was, in turn, accused of 
having accepted British government 
funds to help finance AI’s relief 
operations in Rhodesia, which in 
1965 had announced its unilateral 
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declaration of independence. The 
conflict was resolved through a 
process which might best be termed 
the routinization of charisma. The 
founder was forced out and replaced 
by a neutral Scandinavian, Martin 
J. Ennals, to serve as secretary 
general; the various charges were 
investigated and were found un- 
substantiated; and the new secretary 
general was instructed to work more 
closely with the national sections, 
to create a more efficient structure 
and to work to improve both fund 
raising and distribution. Shortly 
thereafter, the International Execu- 
tive Committee achieved coordina- 
tion with, and integration of, the 
various national sections. Until 1968 
the stronger sections had often acted 
independently in sending their own 
nationals on missions abroad, both 
for fact finding in the field and for 
secret negotiations with the heads 
of repressive regimes. 

In 1972—and, perhaps, an issue 
more fundamental to Amnesty’s 
goals—delegates to the interna- 
tional council in Utrecht questioned 
the desirability of retaining AI’s 
original statutory restriction on the 
organization’s sponsorship of pris- 
oners-detainees: that persons could 
only be adopted “provided that they 
have not used or advocated vio- 
lence.” As of this writing, AI 
has not yet resolved this thorny 
philosophical and practical political 
problem, which was stimulated 
partly by the Berrigan Baltimore 
draft protest case. In 1972 the 
annual assembly instructed the 
International Secretariat that gov- 
ernmental assertions that a prisoner 
had used or advocated violence were 
not to bind AI: “Such an assertion 
should be considered valid only 
if it has been proved in a fair 
and public trial.” It simultaneously 
recommended to the International 
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Executive Committee that a special | 
commission be created both to study 

the problems of retaining or elim- 

inating the violence clause and to 

formulate a legal definition of the 

term political prisoner. 

Al’s structure has also been sub- 
jected to periodic reexamination, 
apart from the structural changes 
resulting from the 1967 crisis. In 
1972, for example, the fifth inter- 
national council meeting at Utrecht 
agreed to place an item on the 
1973 agenda concerning the feasi- 
bility of legislating a maximum for 
the annual financial contribution 
which any national section could 
make to the budget and operations 
of the international organization; 
this specifically raised the question 
of effective control of Amnesty 
International by West Germany or 
the United States, since the national 
sections are assessed levies on the 
basis of national per capita income. 

A second issue of structure arose 
in 1972, but has not yet been 
resolved: within the larger national 
sections there are both regular 
member working groups—the nor- 
mal molecule of organizational 
structure—and also specialist 
groups—of biochemists only, physi- 
cists only or psychiatrists. Since ex- 
perts tend to be more loyal to their 
professions than to specific political 
principles or to humanity in general, 
such groups frequently generate 
friction within the organization. This 
has been a problem particularly for 
the West German section. 

A third and final problem of struc- 
ture which surfaced in 1972 cen- 
tered around the fact that the or- 
ganization is based on the most 
affluent members of the most af- 
fluent societies of the free world, 
which has consequences for its per- 
spective. For example, the research 
department of the International 
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Secretariat includes no person who 
specializes in repression in Western 
Europe or North America. With rare 
selfconsciousness, the annual inter- 
national assembly suggested to the 
International Executive Committee 
that it initiate sustained contact with 
institutions or individual citizens in 
one or more countries of both the 
socialist bloc and the Third World 
with a view towards mutual protec- 
tion of human rights in general and 
free speech in particular. 
Amnesty’s tactics are also subject 
to review. In 1972, for example, 
a spokesman for the West Germans 
questioned the efficiency of the 
monthly postcard campaign in be- 
half of three balanced urgent cases. 
The implicit question was whether 
this constituted an inefficient over- 
concentration of scarce resources. 
As of late 1973, the campaign has 
been mobilized in behalf of some 
250 individuals of whom it is 
claimed that,115, located in 40 dif 
ferent countries, won release. Con- 
sequently, the issue was referred 
to the research department for 
review. At the same time the Italian 
section raised questions about the 
original limitation against intrana- 
tional activities, whereby, for ex- 
ample, in the Vietnam era signifi- 
cant United States CO cases were 
the action-concern of Swiss Amnesty 
and others, but not of the United 
States section. The problem of tac- 
tical balance is also a recurring issue. 
Members of the West German sec- 
tion noted two problems of apparent 
lack of balance in 1971-1972: (1) 
the adoption of 350 Spanish pris- 
oners, but only 30 in the German 
Democratic Republic; and (2) AI 
involvement in CO cases in South 
Vietnam, the United States, Israel, 
Spain, Portugal, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway and 
even Switzerland, but: “Are we to 
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believe this problem does not exist 
in Socialist countries?” The short 
run answer—implied by Ennals’ 
response—is that an organization 
such as Amnesty depends heavily 
on volunteered research and that 
the volunteers come already 
equipped with both interests and 
ideology. Furthermore, research, it- 
self—as Amnesty proves—is an ef- 
fective form of political pressure. 
Even so, short run imbalances in 
political rights cases should not 
prove a long term problem; if 
Amnesty is truly international, the 
national sections will perform a 
watch dog function on one another 
and the organization, itself, will 
thus operate with a built-in self- 
correcting mechanism. 

A final consideration of tactics 
is evident in the annual report for 
1972-1973 of the British section, 
which notes that deadly serious po- 
litical purposes require not only 
flexibility and a willingness to ex- 
periment, but also that they can be 
undertaken with humor and even 
love. The British report that to pub- 
licize “Prisoner of Conscience” 
Week nationally: 


In addition to the traditional activ- 
ities . . . many new and creative ven- 
tures were successfully undertaken by 
groups, including theatrical presenta- 
tions, a balloon race, poetry readings, 
a fund-raising “eat-in,” a wreath-laying 
ceremony at a war memorial to the 
“living dead,” film shows, a Festival of 
Peace, public exhibitions, and a bad- 
minton marathon. 


Perhaps rarest ofall in interest group 
behavior was item forty-two in the 
report and decisions of the Fifth 
International Council Meeting in- 
structing the International Secre- 
tariat: “to collect and publish im- 
portant negative and positive state- 
ments about Amnesty International 
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in order to stress its impartiality.” 
This was done in 1973. 

The publication is revealing: 
Erwin Griswold, then United States 
solicitor general, was “rather puz- 
zled” by Swiss interest in United 
States citizen Larry Cleveland Vann, 
imprisoned for refusing military 
service; South African whites ob- 
jected to Amnesty’s interest in the 
forced resettlement of black Afri- 
cans, while Amnesty “apparently 
condoned or shrugged off” the con- 
current murders of 80,000 blacks in 
the Sudan; the South Vietnamese 
insisted that their political prisoners, 
variously estimated .at between 
100,000 and 200,000 by United 
States reporters, are “ʻa purely 
internal matter’; the Indonesian 
Army newspaper termed Amnesty 
“a front organization of the new 
left”; a British regional newspaper 
thought Amnesty “monstrously mis- 
guided” for its support of a man 
given a two-year prison term for 
possession of pro-Irish Republican 
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Army leaflets. Spokesmen for Portu- 
gal, Ghana, Greece, Honduras, East 
Germany and Brazil, among others, 
reacted with equally predictable 
denials and stereotypic labelling 
of Amnesty as “our ideological 
opposite.” 

In summary, Amnesty is far more 
rationally introspective than most 
political interest groups—or most 
that have been studied systemati- 
cally. In its flexibility of both form 
and function, new changes are intro- 
duced in a controlled, natural, 
experimental manner providing 
further evaluative feedback to the 
organization. The organization has 
even been willing to go outside 
itself—to a British consultancy firm 
—for advice on the method of 
evaluating priorities in decision 
making at the International Secre- 
tariat level. In short, the first 
twelve years of life of this organiza- 
tion indicate a rare, increasing, yet, 
healthy—nonobsessive—concern 
for the effectiveness of its activities. 


Interest Groups in Sweden 


By NILS ELVANDER 


ABSTRACT: Sweden has perhaps the strongest system of 
interest groups in the world. All important groups belong to 
a few peak organizations with a very high membership 
percentage. This system, developed continuously from the 
end of the nineteenth century, is characterized by bargain- 
`- ing among organizations and the institutionalization of their 
political influence. The peak associations are highly central- 
ized with a hierarchical power structure, which has caused 
problems of internal democracy. Their political influence is 
based mainly on economic and personal resources.and on their 
position in the decision-making process. Influence is exerted 
through various channels, ranging from informal contacts with . 
decision makers to public propaganda campaigns. The latter, 
however, seem less effective than information based upon 
facts. Group influence is expressed mainly in the preparatory 
stages—through representation on investigative commis- 
sions and so-called remiss comments on commission 
reports—and at the executive stage in the agencies. The 
least significant target is Parliament, although contacts are 
maintained with the parliamentary groups of the parties. 
The -only association having intimate organizational and 
ideological links with a party is the Swedish Federation of 
Trade Unions (LO), which has the strongest influence of all 
groups, because of its large membership and ties with the 
ruling Social-Democratic Party. The other associations have 
all declared their political neutrality, but this is not to say 
that they do not take a position on controversial political 
issues. Thus, the Central Association of Salaried Employees 
(TCO) has increased its influence considerably since World 
War II by taking an active part in such issues. 
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N SWEDEN’S strongly devel- 

oped associational system each 
interested group has its own as- 
sociation. These associations relate 
in many ways both to their mem- 
bers and externally to society. They 
intervene at all levels in the 
decision-making process and exer- 
cise, in this way, considerable polit- 
ical influence. From this it follows 
that the Swedish associational sys- 
tem provides an unusually rich area 
for research. It is obviously impos- 
sible to cover all aspects of the 
subject in a short article; thus, this 
can be but a short summary of some 
of the main points. 

First, one ought to define more 
closely the concept of interest as- 
sociations. Here, the concept covers 
only the so-called top associations; 
it has not been possible to deal 
with the many national unions and 
local branches from which the top 
associations are built. Furthermore, 
I have defined the concept in- 
terest organization as an organized 
group whose activity is dominated 
by material interests; in conse- 
quence, I have ignored certain so- 
called popular movements and 
promotional groups which have a 
strongly idealistic, nonmaterial 
element in their aims. The top 
associations dealt with here are 
concerned with: workers and sala- 
ried employees, private trade and 
industry, consumer cooperatives, 
agriculture and housing markets. 

The most important source mate- 
rials consist of interviews with 
cabinet ministers, party leaders and 
members of the Riksdag (Parlia- 
ment) and with persons in a lead- 
ing position within the associations, 
themselves. Minutes, annual re- 

1. For a more complete account of interest 
group behavior in Sweden, see, Nils Elvan- 


der, Interest Organizations in Sweden 
Today (Lund: Gleerups, 1969). 
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ports and printed publications from 
the associations, committee memo- 
randa, paliamentary publications 
and debates in the press have 
also been examined. I have not 
considered it necessary to supply 
notes on this source material. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


Certain common features can be 
discerned in the origin and de- 
velopment of the associations. The 
first stage was the creation of local 
societies in the middle or end of 
the nineteenth century. Thereafter, 
countrywide unions or branch or- 
ganizations were usually built up; 
finally—in most cases not until the 
twentieth century—came the crea- 
tion of the large top associations. A 
series of unsuccessful attempts 
often preceeded the final form of 
the association. Older, more unsuit- 
able organizational forms were cast 
aside until a viable structure, which 
had withstood the hard test of 
the early break-through period, 
emerged. Experience gained in this 
way showed the necessity for the 
centralization of power in strong 
head organizations; the consequent 
internal power shift is the most 
striking feature of development 
during the twentieth century. 

Apart from the experience gained 
during these early break-through 
years, the concentrational tend- 
ency can be explained by the law 
of counterbalancing forces. The 
foundation of Landsorganisationen 
(LO)—the Swedish Trade Union 
Federation—in 1898 was followed 
by Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningen 
(SAF)—the Swedish Employers 
Association—in 1902. The founda- 
tion of Kooperativa Férbundet 
(KF)—the Swedish Cooperative 
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Union’s Wholesale Society—in 
1899 was, in part, an answer to the 


attempts since the 1880s to create’ 


an association of individual traders: 
an .answer which, in its turn, 
brought forth new and more con- 
solidated top associations in the 
retail and wholesale trades in about 
1920. Sveriges Fastighetsagarefor- 
bund (1914)—the Swedish Real Es- 
tate Owners Association—was faced 
with its counterpart on the housing 
market, Sveriges Hyresgasters Riks- 
forbund (1923)—the Swedish Ten- 
ants National Association. Another 
important reason for the uniform and, 
in the main, harmonious develop- 
ment which characterizes the Swed- 
ish associational system is that all the 
top associations, except for LO, de- 
clared and maintained political 
party neutrality from the begin- 
ning. Sweden has nearly com- 
pletely avoided the splitting along 
ideological lines which in many 
other countries has plagued and 
weakened associational life. 
Parallel with this concentration 
and shift of power to the top associ- 
ations, there has been, on the part 
of certain associations, a marked 
change in their relationship with 
their opposite number in the as- 
sociational world: a development 
from open, hard conflict to negotia- 
tions in orderly form, directly or 
indirectly sanctioned by the state. 
The best example of this is the 
so-called Saltsjöbaden agreement 
between LO and SAF in 1938, 
which laid the foundation for peace 
on the Swedish labor market. A 
similar development is found in the 
history of the relationship of popu- 
lar associations to the state and 
political life: from struggle, agita- 
tion and mutual mistrust to negoti- 
ations and trustful, institutionalized 
cooperation. This change had al- 
ready begun before the victory of 
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political democracy in 1918, but 
was first brought to bear with full 
force between the wars. This can 
be illustrated by the fact that as- 
sociations during the Second World 
War—in contrast with what hap- 
pened during the First—were well 
represented on all emergency 
commissions. They were trusted 
with important administrative tasks 
in the areas of trade and supply; 
state legislation in general was 
enacted only after consultation with 
the associations. 


STRUCTURE OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


After the Second World War the 
associational system underwent a 
powerful expansion and consolida- 
tion. To a certain extent this can be 
traced in the strong increase in 
membership. LO’s membership has 
grown from 1.1 million in 1945 to 
1.8 million in 1972. The most 
noticeable expansion is that of the 
salaried employees associations, 
which were founded considerably 
later than those of the workers. The 
two leading top associations were 
founded at the end of the war: 
Tjänstemännens Centralorganisa- 
tion (TCO)—the Central Salaried 
Employees Organization—repre- 
senting salaried employees in the 
lower and middle grades in both 
public and private sectors of the 
economy and Sveriges Akademikers 
Centralorganisation (SACO)—the 
Central Organization of Swedish 
Professional Workers—which is 
the federation of publicly and pri- 
vately employed university- and 
highschool-educated salaried em- 
ployees. TCO’s and SACO’s mem- 
bership figures have grown from 
200,000 and 15,000 in 1945 to 
800,000 and 120,000 in 1972, re- 
spectively. 

Even KF and the Swedish Ten- 
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ants National Association can show 
a strong increase in membership. 
The farmers associations, which 
some years ago were grouped into 
a single top association, Lantbrukar- 
nas Riksförbund (LRF)—the Far- 
mers National Association—show, on 
the other hand, a reduced or stagnat- 
ing membership due to a receding 
population base. The same applies 
to certain associations in trade and 
industry. Here, the reason is a con- 
tinuous process of concentration, 
creating fewer and bigger company 
units. 

Today, Sweden probably has the 
world’s strongest associational sys- 
tem when measured by percentage 
of membership within those areas 
covered by the top associations. In 
the area covered by LO the per- 
centage is nearly 95 percent; TCO 
covers over 90 percent of the pub- 
licly employed and 70 percent of 
the privately employed; and about 
70 percent of all university- and 
highschool-educated professional 
workers are affiliated to SACO. 
Even in the private trading sector 
and in agriculture the percentage 
within associations is very high—on 
the average, about 70 percent. 

One of the reasons for this un- 
paralleled strength is that most as- 
sociations for employees in indus- 
try are built upon the so-called 
vertical principle, also called the 
industrial union principle. This im- 
plies that the union shall include 
all employees in the same place of 
work or in all companies of a par- 
ticular branch of industry. At the 
beginning LO was built up of pro- 
fessional unions—that is, all work- 
ers in the same profession, regard- 
less of the place of work—but by 
about 1910 LO had committed itself 
to the industrial union principle. 
Since then, most national unions 
have followed suit; today over 80 
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percent of union members are or- 
ganized into industrial unions. 

When compared to the United 
States and England where craft un- 
ions dominate, the contrast is strik- 
ing. The Swedish union movement 
has, through its principle of organi- 
zation, achieved a high level of 
adherence and solidarity at the ex- 
pense of separating interests; this 
followed the fact that the employers 
associations were also built upon 
industrial union lines and that they 
had a strong position. In the world 
of the salaried employees associa- 
tions the picture is more divided. 
TCO is organized both vertically 
and horizontally, which has caused 
strains on unity and a certain 
amount of seccession in the last few 
years. SACO is completely built 
upon the horizontal principle: a 
university degree is a qualification 
for membership. 

Concerning the associations’ 
decision-making machinery, one 
can say that in general the formal 
structure gives the power to the 
members’ representatives in con- 
gress, which is the highest deci- 
sion-making agency, or to the body 
of representatives, which is in 
some associations the highest 
decision-making agency between 
congresses. However, the actual 
power  structure—considerably 
more pointed than the formal—is 
concentrated in the leading mem- 
bers of the board and in the officials 
in the secretariat. Normally, the 
balance of power is held between 
the association’s administrative 
chairman and its managing director, 
but there are examples of the direc- 
tor being the association’s “strong- 
man.” Within some top associations 
—for example, LO—both posts are 
filled by the same person, who na- 
turally has a very strong position. 

In the last few years this internal 
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concentration of power, above all 
within the big popular associations, 
‘has become the subject of critical 
public debate and has attracted at- 
tention within the associations, 
themselves. It is not so much the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of a few that has been criticized, but 
the other side of the picture: the 
powerlessness and apathy of the 
members and their elected rep- 
resentatives. The problem has not 
been made easier by a tendency to 
centralize within the associations. 

The result is that many small, local 
branches with direct membership 
democracy are being run together 
into bigger units completely built 
up on representative democratic 
principles. These consolidations 
are an attempt to satisfy members’ 
demands for more efficient service 
through - permanent officials. Even 
on the national union level there is 
centralization into fewer and bigger 
units; in addition, certain top as- 
sociations are planning amalgama- 
tion. This tendency—which runs 
parallel to, and is partly the result 
of, the rationalization and centra- 
lization of the whole economy— 
creates difficult problems for in- 
ternal democracy within the asso- 
ciations. There is a greater distance 
between the members and their 
representatives, and the day-to-day 
work is taken over by full time offi- 
cials who rely greatly on the pas- 
sive trust of the membership. 

A further aspect of the current 
structure of the associational system 
in Sweden ought to be mentioned: 
namely, the strong tendency for 
cooperation among top associations. 
Naturally, division and tension 
does occur, mainly in the salaried 
employees labor market. However, 
the world of the Swedish associa- 
tions has been characterized more 
by cooperation than by opposition 
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and conflict. Especially noteworthy 
is the close cooperation between 
LO and SAF, which developed 
after the Saltsjöbaden talks, in the 
form of agreements and a succes- 
sion of combined committees. 
Many important questions on the 
labor market have been solved by 
their agreements, which either re- 
placed state legislation or com- 
plemented it. The most impor- 
tant example is, of course, the 
Saltsjöbaden agreement, itself. This 
is the so-called basic agreement on 
principles for a peaceful solution of 
controversial issues in wage dis- 
putes, which up until now has 
staved off the threat of state inter- 
vention in the private wage market. 
Even questions of industrial wel- 
fare, study during working hours, 
vocational training and industrial 
democracy have been wholly or 
partially solved through negotia- 
tions between LO and SAF. It must 
be emphasized that this coopera- 
tion has continued even during the 
last few years, despite the consid- 
erably harsher climate in the cen- 
tral wage negotiations between LO 
and SAF. This is a good witness to 
the stability and strong identity of 
values which exist in Swedish 
political culture. 


INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE POLITICAL DECISION- 
MAKING -PROCESS 


Political influence is the central 
theme in the following outline of 
the relationship of associations to 
government and the political par- 
ties. This phrase is used instead of 
the loaded expression political 
pressure. Neither is the word 
power used in connection with the 
associations, since power should 
be seen as a special aspect of 
influence. The concept of politi- 
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cal influence is given a broad 
definition: influence on the deci- 
sions of governmental institutions, 
including administrative agencies, 
in all questions affecting the associ- 
ations. When the aim is influence 
on decisions that are political in the 
real sense, I shall use the expres- 
sion influence in political respects. 
If one speaks of an association’s 
influence, one must make clear that 
this is something with several di- 
mensions and that it depends on 
many factors. One must distinguish 
between two types of influence 
which can be called (1) basic influ- 
ence and (2) variable influence.” 
Basic influence means the con- 
tinuous influence which the associ- 
ation has due to its place in the 
political system, independent of its 
action in a given situation. This 
influence is created partly by the 
association’s own resources for 
political action—political resources 
—and partly by its relationship 
to the political and institutional 
environment. The political re- 
sources of an association include 
its ideological relationship to the 
parties and its general prestige, the 
number of its members and what 
they represent, its organizational 
efficiency and internal cohesion 
and, finally, the economic and intel- 
lectual resources controlled by the 
leadership. The scope of an 
association’s political resources is 
naturally something which it can 
affect to a certain extent—for ex- 
ample, through membership re- 
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cruitment, internal organizational 
work, the extension of its investiga- 
tive resources and its public rela- 
tions (PR) activity. But this is work 
on a long term basis; it cannot give 
results on a day-to-day level. One 
can therefore say that an associa- 
tion’s political resources in a partic- 
ular situation are of a given size, 

This also applies to the other 
component of basic influence: the 
associations’s position in the politi- 
cal and institutional environment. 
Environment in this case means 
partly the relationships of political 
power and partly the state’s 
decision-making structure—that is, 
the governmental and party system, 
the distribution of power in the 
administration and the decisional 
framework of the organs of state. 
Here, one should also take into 
account the possible dependence of 
the opposite party in the state on 
the association when it comes to 
information and participation in the 
policies of the government. If the 
association can supply information 
which governmental institutions 
have difficulty in getting elsewhere 
and if government needs the 
association’s active participation in 
order to carry out its own policies, 
this can give the association con- 
siderable basic influence. 

To take LO as an example: its large 
political resources in Sweden today 
can be brought to bear under favor- 
able conditions. Social Democracy 
has held political power for a long 
time; we have a strong one-party gov- 
ernment and a divided opposition. 
LO is represented on commissions 
and in administration and has a 
decisive role to play in decisions on 
all questions which have a bearing 
on its interests. The government is 
in certain respects dependent on 
information and assistance from 
LO, and—as can other associations 
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—LO can also make use of the 
positive attitude of the public to 
the associational system. But it is 
evident that the associations can 
in general affect these factors only 
in the long term. It is certainly 
true that LO, through its coopera- 
tion with Social-democracy, can 
sometimes affect the political bal- 
ance of power in a direct and 
tangible way, thereby increasing its 
own basic influence. This is, how- 
ever, exceptional; it does not vitiate 
the main thesis that the political 
and institutional environment can- 
not be directly and immediately 
affected by associational action. 

An associations variable influ- 
ence is, in contrast to its basic 
influence, a product of its action in 
a particular situation. The weight of 
such influence depends on the ac- 
tual situation and the association’s 
methods of using it. In the main, 
variable influence operates in two 
different ways: one is for the as- 
sociation to go directly to the 
decision-making authority and lay 
before it material which, through 
its objective and informative con- 
tent, can make an impression on 
the decision-makers. This is an 
emanation of that part of the 
basic influence created by the as- 
sociation’s research resources. The 
other way to exercise variable in- 
fluence is for the association, 
either directly or indirectly, to 
arouse public opinion on the ques- 
tion by propaganda of different 
kinds. 

With a certain amount of simplifi- 
cation, this mobilization of public 
opinion can, in turn, be divided 
into two main types. First, one 
finds a more limited formation of 
opinion which essentially tends 
to coincide with the communica- 
tions that are presented to the 
decision-making bodies. In general, 
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these are geared to a narrow circle 
of molders of public opinion: 
politicians, government officials 
and their representatives. Second, 
in particular situations a simplified 
propaganda is used, aimed directly 
at the general public, which can be 
more accurately termed agitation. 
This can take the form of mass 
meetings, mass distribution of 
propaganda material and public 
statements combined with meet- 
ings and lobbying. Which of these 
different methods of exercising var- 
iable influence is used—or which 
combination of them— depends 
partly on the situation and partly on 
the resources to which the associa- 
tion has access. But the choice of 
method also affects, to a certain 
extent, the scope of the variable 
influence; different methods can 
produce different degrees of effect. 

The association makes its influ- 
ence felt at all stages in the de- 
cision-making process. Sometimes 
the association takes the initia- 
tive in raising a new question, 
usually through a combination of 
official intervention in a debate, 
lobbying and informal contacts, As 
a rule, these contacts are made with 
government departments or ad- 
ministrative agencies or, more sel- 
dom, with the parliamentary parties 
in the form of suggestions for a 
motion. 

In larger questions the govern- 
ment usually appoints a study 
commission, which afterwards op- 
erates with relative independence. 
For a long time it has been the rule 
that associations are represented 
on commissions which deal with 
questions involving their own in- 
terests. Representation in this case 
means that either the association, 
itself, suggests members or ap- 
proves one of the names suggested 
by the ministry. The former method 
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has been most common in the last 
few years—a token of the strong 
and accepted position of the associ- 
ations. When the study commission 
is formed it usually gets a directive 
from the government. Here, under 
certain conditions, the association 
has the possibility of control or 
influence, usually through lobbying 
or informal contacts or, in excep- 
tional cases, through taking part in 
the ministry’s consideration of al- 
ternative directives. Even if an as- 
sociation does not have a represent- 
ative on a commission, it neverthe- 
less has several ways to make its 
views known. It can write spontane- 
ously to the commission; it can, on 
its own or the commission’s initia- 
tive, be called to discussions or 
hearings; it can be invited to ap- 
point an expert, which is often a 
substitute for representation; and 
it can receive questionnaires or re- 
quests for preliminary suggestions 
from the commission concerning 
questions of detail. 

The commission stage in the 
decision-making process is critical 
from the associations’ point of view. 
Representation on the commission 
gives them an opportunity to affect 
the handling of a question at an 
early stage, which is often crucial 
for the ‘final form of the decision. 
The involvement of the associations 
is also advantageous to the govern- 
ment. It gains contact with opinion 
within the groups concerned, ac- 
cess to worthwhile expertise and a 
certain guarantee that measures 
in which the associations were in- 
volved at the early formative stage 
will receive loyal acceptance. 

During the last ten to fifteen 
years, however, certain tendencies 
have appeared in the commission 
system which suggest a reduction 
in the influence of the associations. 
Their representation on these 
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commissions has shown a marked 
decline, and so has that of the 
political parties. The relative pro- 
portion of government officials has 
risen from 41 percent during 1945- 
1954 to 60 percent during 1955- 
1967. This development can be 
interpreted as a sign of the con- 
tinuous concentration of power 
into the hands of the government 
and state bureaucracy at the ex- 
pense of the Opposition’s and the 
associations’ influence in the com- 
mission system. The government 
has gained a tighter grip on the 
commissions, and they have be- 
come still more integrated with the 
civil administration. There has also 
been a tendency in the last few 
years to set up committees within 
the ministries or civil service, in- 
stead of official independent 
commissions.3 

When a commission finishes its 
work, it submits its report to the 
appropriate ministry, which in turn 
sends it for consideration to the 
concerned administrative author- 
ities and associations. These return 
their submitted comments—remiss 
comments—to the ministry, which 
compiles them and presents a sum- 
mary together with the commission’s 
report on the government bill. As a 
rule, the associations regard the sub- 
mitted comment as an important way 
to bring up their viewpoints—partic- 
ularly in those cases where they 
have not been represented on the 
commission. If they have been for- 
gotten, they are particularly anxious 
to make their comments and to have 
measures referred to them for con- 
sideration. They often cooperate 
with related associations—some- 
times, even with the civil service— 
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with the intention of giving the 
comment further weight. 

Another way to increase the effect 
of the comment is to follow it up by 
lobbying and by informal contacts 
within the ministries. Such action 
is, however, infrequent and not 
especially effective. More com- 
‘monly, the associations’ view- 
points are brought out in parlia- 
mentary motions in connection 
with the bill, either on the ini- 
tiative of the associations or in- 
dividual members of the Riksdag. 
In general, the associations con- 
sider the effect of the submitted 
comment to be strongest in ques- 
tions where’ they are directly in- 
volved and can be reckoned to be 
expert, whereas the possibility of 
influencing large political questions 
is extremely small. In the case of 
LO—which cooperates closely 
with the Social Democratic Party 
and the government—the opposite 
is true. 

- It is already clear that the associa- 
tions have considerable contact 
with the ministries in connection 
with initiatives, commissions and 
submitted comments. Other forms 
of contact occur during day-to-day 
work and on special occasions. 
They vary from daily telephone 
conversations with ministry officials 
to discussions with the government 
on important political questions. 
Certain associations in trade and 
industry have the highest fre- 
quency of contacts, due to their 
especially intimate relations with 
the ministries of trade and foreign 
affairs in connection with nonpolit- 
ical, foreign trade questions. KF 
and LO have a relatively low fre- 
quency, since they have a strong 
political position—that is, a large 
basic influence—and, therefore, do 
not need to make themselves felt so 
often. In addition, LO has a direct 
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channel to the government through 
regular monthly discussions. Con- 
cerning the form of these continu- 
ous contacts, it can generally be 
said that informal contacts of differ- 
ent kinds predominate. A gradual 
deformalization has occurred since 
the war. With the exception of a 
couple of small associations, 
‘Swedish associations form an estab- 
lishment in which everyone knows 
everyone else and all associations 
have access to government and 
ministries. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INTEREST 
GROUP ASSOCIATIONS 


How deeply does the influence of 
the associations make itself felt in 
the ministerial decision-making 
process? In general, one can say 
that it comes in at a preliminary 
stage in the preparatory work and, 
iri some cases, also in the combined 
work between two or more minis- 
tries. It never reaches the com- 
bined drafting. stage when the 
whole government takes up its final 


‘attitude to the proposal and other 


important matters. There is rarely 
participation in the final formation 
of legislation—with certain excep- 
tions in those cases where negotia- 
tion occurred between the associa- 
tions and representatives of the 
state before the actual ministerial 
draft. In certain cases the associa- 
tions can have a more direct and 
tangible effect on the contents of 
the bill. They.are sometimes given 
the opportunity to take a part in the 
proof reading of the bill and the 
regulations in order to check that 
the previously agreed clauses have 
been properly incorporated in the 
text. 

Such negotiating situations have 
occurred more or less frequently in 
two areas—namely, the pay and 
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terms of employment of civil ser- 
vants and the farm price reviews. In 
the former area, however, as a re- 
sult of the civil servants’ gaining 
independent negotiating and strike 
rights in 1966, the greater part of 
the negotiating machinery on the 
government side has been moved 
from the ministry to a special civil 
service department. Agricultural 
. negotiations have, as a rule, been 
dealt with by an administrative 
agency. However, sometimes the 
government has been directly in- 
volved and has negotiated with the 
associations itself. Apart from these 
two areas there have been isolated 
cases in which the government has 
made negotiated agreements with 
certain associations as part of its 
attempt to achieve economic stabil- 
ity. Some examples of such agree- 
ments follow. 

In 1942 and 1948-1949 the gov- 
ernment reached agreement with 
the employees —trade and industrial 
—and agricultural associations on 
a temporary wage and price stop 
in an attempt to halt inflation. 
Since then there have been no 
stabilization agreements; the gov- 
vernment has respected the desire 
of the organizations for no inter- 
vention. On several occasions dur- 
ing the 1950s the government made 
so-called voluntary agreements 
with different trade associations. 
These agreements—which, as a 
rule, came in connection with the 
policies of stabilization during the 
Korean war inflation—were an alter- 
native or complement to economic 
controls through legislation. The 
government preferred this method 
because it could rely on more 
loyal cooperation from the associa- 
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tions, since they had been allowed 
to be directly involved in the de- 
tailed formulation of the regula- 
tions. 

The system also had advantages 
for the associations, as it made for 
smoother application in practice. 
Yet, the voluntary nature of these 
agreements was dubious, since the 
government always had the alterna- 
tive of using legislation as a pres- 
sure. In this way the voluntary 
agreements have often had a more 
compelling nature than the ordi- 
nary stabilization agreements. In 
the main, voluntary agreements 
ceased by the end of the 1950s, 
which one can see as a sign of 
the increased strength of the 
government’s position. The gov- 
ernment no longer depends as 
heavily on the cooperation of the 
associations to further its economic 
policies; the result is that the basic 
influence of the trade associations 
has declined. 

Another form of contact between 
the government and the associa- 
tions has been the Harpsund con- 
ferences, which were held once or 
twice a year from 1955 to 1963. The 
prime minister invited representa- 
tives from trade and industry, LO, 
TCO, KF and, sometimes, other 
associations to his residence at 
Harpsund for informal talks on 
topical questions. No agreements 
were ever signed—on the insis- 
tence of the Opposition parties— 
but sometimes a mutual under- 
standing, a kind of unspoken agree- 
ment, was reached. Harpsund 
played an important role in discus- 
sions on Sweden’s relations with 
the European Economic Commun- 
ity (EEC) at the beginning of the 
1960s. It worked as a kind of con- 
tact point between the government 
and the economy, whereby a 
number of misunderstandings were 
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resolved and a certain degree of 
mutual understanding was reached. 
During this time, however, the 
Harpsund conferences had no great 
importance as a channel for group 
influence on government. 
’ The same applies to the so-called 
planning councils which were es- 
tablished in different ministries 
with representatives from, among 
others, the affected associations. 
The most important is the Eco- 
nomic Planning Council in the Min- 
istry of .Finance, which became a 
substitute for the regular Harpsund 
conferences. This body has only an 
advisory capacity and serves, above 
all, as a center for discussions and 
the dissemination of information. 
Direct informal contacts with the 
ministries and government are of 
considerably greater importance 
than the conferences and planning 
councils; this applies to an even 
greater extent to individual rep- 
resentatives for big industry and 
the banks. Because of internal op- 
position of interests and too little 
authority over their members, 
among other things, the trade and 
industrial associations cannot de- 
ploy the whole of their basic 
influence against the government 
or, if one prefers, the power which 
lies in the big companies and 
banks, 

The reason for discontinuing the 
Harpsund conferences was, in part, 
that they came under sharp attack 
from the nonsocialist parties. They 
felt shut out and argued that the 
Riksdag was being set aside and 
presented with the fait accompli of 
covert agreements. Bertil Ohlin, 
leader of the Liberal Party, coined 
the phrase “Harpsund democracy” 
to describe a form of government 
which, according to him, was 
characterized by an overpowerful 
government, a powerless Parlia- 
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ment and unjustifiably strong asso- 
ciations, which directly influenced 
the government. It is clear that the 
above description suffers from a 
good deal of exaggeration. Yet, it is 
not difficult to understand the crit- 
ics when one considers the role of 
the Riksdag. One could point to the 
negotiated agreements between the 
government and the civil servants 
and agricultural associations still 
being made at that time which were 
in practice completely or nearly 
completely binding on the Riksdag. 

The associations are well aware 
that the fulcrum of political power 
lies with the government and not 
with the Riksdag. At the same time 
nearly all the top associations have 
a strong representation—not to say 
overrepresentation—in the Riks- 
dag, for most of them have one or 
more leading spokesmen among its 
members. However, this sort of 
contact, in general occurring with 
individual members of the Riksdag 
or with party groups—in the form 


of informal talks, motions, letters 


to committees and informational 
activity—has, for most associations, 
only marginal importance as a 
channel of political influence. 

The decisions of the government 
and Riksdag are carried out by an 
independent executive, unique to 
Sweden and Finland. The inde- 
pendence of this executive is still a 
reality, despite the present con- 
centration of power in the hands of 
the government. Since legislation 
in a modern, complicated state 
takes the form of a general 
framework, the independent execu- 
tive has a strong influence on the 
formation of the regulations which 
comprise the laws. In practice, the 
real content of the laws lies in these 
detailed instructions. In turn, this 
gives the associations the opportun- 
ity of affecting the final detailing 
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and carrying out of the political 
decision. This they can do, partly 
by directly contacting the service 
departments and county govern- 
ments. However, the executive is 
not only concerned with the appli- 
cation of ready-made decisions. It 
also has an initiating, preparing and 
planning function, to such an extent 
that, for instance, Arbetsmarknads- 
styrelsen—the labor market board 
. —virtually plays the role of a minis- 
try. Naturally, it is’ of great impor- 
tance for the associations if they can 
also affect these functions and 
thereby exert political influence. 

Interest organizations are rep- 
resented on the boards of a large 
number of central agencies. From 
the government’s view, the motive 
for this representation is the same 
as in the case of the commissions. 
From the view of the associations, 
the right to partake in decisions and 
to gain insight into questions which 
they consider vital are important 
assets of such representation. There 
is usually a high degree of unity 
among representatives of the as- 
sociations and other members of 
these boards. The civil service also 
functions as an agent of com- 
promise. The continuous contacts 
between the administrative au- 
thorities and the associations natu- 
rally have a greater frequency and 
informality than those with the 
ministries. In certain cases these 
intimate contacts can develop into 
that which has been called a client 
relationship between authority and 
association. 

Trade, industrial and agricultural 
associations had a stronger position 
in the administration during the 
Second World War than they have 
today. They were actively involved 
in the emergency administration; at 
a time when the state’s agricultural 
administration was scarcely de- 
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veloped, the agricultural associa- 
tions commanded good investiga- 
tive resources and gained a strong 
influence on the formation of ag- 
ricultural regulations. After the war 
the trade and industrial associations 
quickly lost their strong position, 
because of the wind-up of the 
emergency administration and the 
hardening of their political op- 
position to the Social Democratic 
government. Agricultural associa- 
tions, on the other hand, retained a 
very strong basic influence during 
the greater part of the 1950s. This 
was partly due to the fact that the 
administrative decision-making 
structure and the agricultural price 
system were in their favor. More 
important, however, was the favor- 
able political climate created by the 
governmental coalition—1951 to 
1957—between the Social Demo- 
crats and the Farmers Party—at 
that time still a purely agrarian 
party. During the 1960s the agri- 
cultural lobby lost its strong po- 
litical position; as a result, their 
resources and position on the ad- 
ministrative plane has been rela- 
tively weakened, whereas the 
influence of the state has increased. 
The associations have tried to re- 
verse this process in the agricul- 
tural price reviews and the political 
decisions of the last few years by 
intensive propaganda campaigns. It 
seems to be a rule that when basic 
influence wanes, variable influence 
is brought to bear strongly in the 
form of agitation. 

To summarize this account of the 
influence of the associations on the 
political decision-making process: 
one can say that it is at its strongest 
in the preparatory and executive 
phases—committee, submitted 
comment and administration. It is 
at its weakest in the formal decision 
phase—that is, the government and 
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especially the Riksdag. Most associ- 
ations try to reach the government 
as the focus of political power. 
However, few are granted this 
direct form of influence. Influence 
on the government is mostly 
brought to bear through committees 
and submitted comments. The ad- 
ministration is also an important 
field for indirect influence on the 
government; the associations can 
have a considerable effect on the 
executive functions of the adminis- 
tration. For most associations the 
Riksdag is the least effective and 
least used road to political influ- 
ence. 


INTEREST GROUP ORGANIZATIONS 
AND THE POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


The influence of the associations 


on the political system is not only 
channelled directly to the deci- 
sion makers in the organs of state, 
but also indirectly through the 
parties. Certain parties, due to 
social ties, are nearer to certain 
associations than others. Election 
statistics and information. on the 
relationship of Riksdag members 
with the associations suggest that: 
the Moderate Party—the Conser- 
vatives—has most in common with 


the associations of trade and in- 


dustry, agriculture and the upper 
echelons of the salaried employees; 
this party has more contacts in the 


. Riksdag than any other party. The 
-Centre Party—before 1957, the 
Farmers Party—has most contact ` 


with the agricultural associations, 
the Social Democrats, with the 
workers and lower salaried em- 


` ployees associations; while the 


Peoples Party——the liberals—prob- 
ably has the widest, though far 
from the most frequent, contacts 
with the associations. Contact 


` strongly 
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between the associations and 
the parties takes place mostly on 
the level of the Riksdag. With the 
exception of LO, the associations 
avoid any kind of involvement with 
the national party organizations as a 
result of their party-political neu- 
trality. On the other hand, the politi- 
cal parties often turn to the associa- 
tions for information. 

The only association which has 
continuous and intimate relations 
with a political party is LO. The 
regular contacts between LO and 
the Social Democratic Party have 
already been mentioned. LO is also 
represented in the 
Social-Democratic group in the 
Riksdag and in the party’s cen- 
tral committee. Very important co- 
operation between LO and the 


‘Social-Democrats takes place in 


such temporary institutions as 
propaganda committees, combined 
committees and planning commis- 
sions. Through these channels, 
among others, LO has effected a 
strong, often excessive, influence 
on the Social Democratic Party and- 
government, primarily in labor 
market and economic policies. This 
cooperation is even closer on a 
regional and local level, which can 
mean that an individual union can 
make a decision which links the 
entire membership to the local 
Social Democratic Party organiza- 
tion. This has great importance for 
the party’s finances; it has been 
calculated that 75 percent of party 
members joined in this way. In 
addition, LO and the unions di- 
rectly contribute several million 
crowns to the party’s electian fund. 
This has its counterpart in the con- 
tribution of individual companies to 
the nonsocialist parties; on the 
other hand, the politically neutral 
top associations contribute nothing 
to party finances. 
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Another form of contact between 
the associations and parties occurs 
during the nomination of candi- 
dates for Riksdag and county elec- 
tions. During early periods at- 
tempts to influence party nomina- 
tions were a central activity of the 
associations. At the end of the 
1940s, for example, TCO directed 
appeals to the four biggest parties 
‘requesting them to work for 
the nomination of TCO-affiliated 
officials. Such methods are un- 
necessary today, since the associa- 
tion has grown so strong and 
salaried employees have become a 
large voting group. Pressure for the 
nomination of candidates takes 
place only within the party, where 
` different organized groups attempt 
to win representation. 

Neutrality vis-a-vis parties main- 
tained by all associations except LO 
implies that the association oper- 
ates from the basis of the interests 
of its own group rather than from 
that of any particular party. This 
does not mean that the association 
refrains from taking a stand on any 
controversial party-political ques- 
tion affecting its own interests. Cer- 
tain associations, especially TCO, 
had interpreted this neutrality 
principle rather strictly. Since their 
increase in size .and importance, 
they found that their sphere of 
interest covered nearly the whole 
register of domestic politics. They 
felt that refusing to engage in impor- 


tant issues simply because these . 


questions were a subject of con- 
troversy between the parties would 
be tantamount to neglecting their 
members’ interests. 

One can ask, however, whether 
or not this change in the interpreta- 
tion of party-political neutrality 
after the war was a result of the 
general political development or 
the consolidation of the- associa- 
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tional system. It is clear that neu- 
trality can be interpreted differently 
during different periods and that 
certain associations can have.a pref’ 
erence for one. or more of the 
parties. Trade and industrial associ- 
ations, for example, generally have 
the same attitude towards economic- 
political questions as the non- 
socialist parties. Yet—with the ex- 
ception of sharp attacks on the 
government’s policies just after the 
war and the struggle over the sup- 
plementary pension reform at the 
end of the 1950s—they have re- 
fused to identify themselves with 
the policies of the Opposition. Dur- 
ing the 1960s these associations 
drew nearer the government and 
sought to establish a tentative 
level of cooperation—also the de- 
sire of the government. One can say 
that their neutrality has become 
more real and credible. However, 
the balance is unstable; it is easily 
upset by shifts in government pol- 
icy, especially in the balance of 
power between government and 
Opposition. 

SACO has also freed itself from’ 
its earlier involvement with the non- 
socialist Opposition, but—after the 
open conflict over teachers’ wages 
in 1966—relations with the govern- 
ment have worsened ‘again. TCO 
has always held a strictly neutral 
line, which has not stopped the 
suspicions of the nonsocialist press; 
a prominent Social Democrat held 
the post of director from 1945 to 
1961. Achange of personnel silenced 
the critics. 

The interests of agricultural as- 
sociations and their members lie 
near those of the’ Centre Party— 
Farmers Party. During the 1940s 
there was an unsuccessful attempt 
by the Farmers Party to infiltrate the 
Lantbruksforbundet— Farmers Co- 
operative Association—and the post 
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of chairman was held by lead- 
ing Farmers Party politicians. Since 
then, the neutrality of the agricul- 
tural associations has been strictly 
observed. In summary, it can be 
said that most associations have, 
since the war, increasingly ob- 
served the principle of party-politi- 
cal neutrality. 


THE ROLE OF INTEREST GROUP 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


This section will summarize the 
principle points concerning the 
influence of the associations and 
their role in the political system. 
First, it ought to be pointed out that 
the basic influence on all fronts of 
the large wage earners associations 
—LO, TCO and SACO—has grown 
since the last war. The same applies 
to the popular associations on the 
housing market. On the other hand, 
the political influence of the agricul- 
tural organizations and the trade and 
industrial associations has di- 
minished. The latter have, how- 
ever, experienced a limited in- 
crease in influence in the last few 
years on an administrative level in 
technical, nonpolitical questions. 
Many indications suggest that the 
associations with the strongest 
influence in Sweden today are LO, 
TCO, KF and a couple of trade and 
industrial associations, especially 
SAF. There is no doubt, however, 
that in all respects LO has the 
strongest influence. 

One must also consider the com- 
ponents of political influence—or, 
in other words, the factors which a 
politician considers when he takes 
a position regarding the needs of an 
association. One can summarize the 
attitudes of the interviewed politi- 
cians and association representa- 
tives in the following way. An im- 
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portant element in the basic 
influence of an association is its 
level of representativeness, which 
includes the authority of the lead- 
ership over the members. Also im- 
portant is the association’s poten- 
tial in the maximalization of votes 
—either because of its size or 
because it is a marginal voting 
group, regardless of size. TCO and 
the craft and small industry associa- 
tions are examples. Another impor- 
tant factor is the ideological solidar- 
ity which might exist among 
associations and one or more par- 
ties in the government. LO is the 
best example, but one can also 
point to the strong position of the 
agricultural associations during ear- 
lier coalition years. 

Of less importance are what one 
might term factors of participation 
and information. Thesé have had 
reduced importance since the war 
and the wind-up of the emergency 
administration. As a rule, these fac- 
tors are only meaningful in ques- 
tions of technical detail. The in- 
stitutions of government seldom 
have such a strong need for the 
participation and information of the 
associations that these gain a key 
position and, therefore, power. 
Given this, in the areas where 
actual negotiations take place with 
state institutions—and not merely 
understandings of a nonbinding 
nature—associations can use their 
basic influence as power in the 
form of sanctions or the credible 
threat of sanctions. This has oc- 
curred in connection with agricul- 
tural negotiations in the 1940s and 
wage negotiations between the state 
and SACO in 1966 and 1971. How- 
ever, this is unusual. The normal 
behavior of the associations is to 
rely on convincing arguments and 
to refrain from threats and heavy 
pressure. 
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Here we find ourselves in the 
sphere of variable influence. It is 
the unanimous opinion of those 
interviewed—confirmed by other 
material—that the most important 
tactics are the presentation of in- 
formation and argument directly to 
the decision-making institutions or 
limited activation of public opinion. 
Agitation is of relatively little im- 
portance. It can sometimes be a 
reinforcing factor, but always in the 
short term; if overdone or not fol- 
lowed up, it can have a reverse 
effect. The established and 
forward-looking associations try as 
much as possible to back up their 
arguments with facts. Since the war 
many of them have built up their 
own research organizations so that 
demands, ideas and concrete sug- 
gestions for reform can be pre- 
sented with solidly backed argu- 
ments. In conjunction, associations 
also try to show that their needs are 
compatible with, and serve the in- 
terest of, society. This ambition 
should not be interpreted as merely 
tactical. It can well have a sin- 
cere intent and a kind of matur- 
ing effect; the associations become 
more and more inclined to see their 
own sphere of interest as part of the 
whole. 

The dominance of objectivity and 
the reduced importance of agitation 
is a sign that, to a growing ex- 
tent, associations adapt their con- 
duct to certain rules of the game 
in official life. The rules are that 
an association—apart from the 
negotiating situation—shall express 
its influence only on an advisory 
plane directed at the preparatory 
and administrative levels, and not 
aimed directly at the government 
and Riksdag’s decision-making ap- 
paratus. This influence shall be 
brought to bear by means of per- 
suasion through convincing argu- 
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ment, not through threats, black- 
mail or heavy pressure. The associ- 
ation which breaks these rules runs 
the risk of damaging its reputation 
and, hence, reducing its basic 
influence. 

To a great extent the associations 
fulfill their functions in an efficient, 
and from the point of view of the 
general public, worthwhile way. 
Yet, there is a risk especially bound 
up with their aggregation and ex- 
pert functions: that the contacts 
between the associations and the 
state institutions will be removed 
from any official and political con- 
trol; a risk of a fraternity of experts, 
tending to technocratize questions 
of political values. This is the seed 
of truth lying at the bottom of the 
criticism of “Harpsund democ- 
racy,” criticism that in varying in- 
tensity continued during the 1960s 
and 1970s, both from the non- 
socialist Opposition and the new 
left. 

There have been discussions in 
Opposition circles of constitutional 
regulation of the relations between 
the associations and the state. 
This would involve, for example, 
representation of the Opposition 
on planning boards or a strength- 
ening of the position of the Riks- 
dag in relation to the associa- 
tions and government. But it was 
concluded that these measures 
were unlikely to make any real 
improvement in the situation. The 
best guarantee against misuse of 
the influence of the associations is 
probably a lively official debate and 
a unification of the divisions which 
have split the Opposition for so 
long—something for which only 
the Opposition, itself, can be re- 
sponsible. 

Finally, there is good reason to 
ask whether Sweden has a corpo- 
rate political system. Gunnar Heck- 
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scher, in his pioneering work, The 
State and the Associations, launched 
the phrase “free corporatism”’ 
to describe a system which, in 
his opinion, is characterized by 
far-reaching cooperation between 
the state and the associations. 
This operates not only in the 
form of public activity with official 
authorities, but also in private com- 
binations and cooperation between 
associations with opposing interests 
in an attempt to combat state inter- 
ference. Heckscher’s perspective 
was dominated by the Saltsjöbaden 
negotiations and the associations’ 
active involvement in agricultural 
regulations and war-time adminis- 
_ tration. 

Some of his observations are 
still valid, but a good deal has 
changed since then. With the ex- 
ception of agriculture and wage 
disputes in the civil service, 
negotiated settlements between the 
state and the associations have 
been replaced by informal non- 
binding agreements. Within these 
two negotiating areas, the govern- 
ment is no longer one of the 
negotiating parties. The responsi- 
bility of the associations for ad- 
ministrative functions has nearly 
ceased, even in the area of agricul- 
tural regulations. To call the rela- 
tionship between the state and the 
associations “free corporatism” is a 
question of taste; to my mind, the 
phrase is somewhat misleading, 

The most important point is that 
the associations—apart from the 
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two previously mentioned cases— 
have primarily an advisory posi- 
tion. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that their basic influence has 
declined; the influence of certain 
associations has increased. What is 
undeniable is that the power of the 
government has strongly increased. 

This expansion of power has, for 
example, had a diminishing effect 
on the influence of the trade and 
industrial associations. It is the rel- 
ative importance of the Opposition 
parties and their position in the 
Riksdag which has declined most 
drastically. Between the wars and 
immediately after the last war, the 
leading Opposition parties were in- 
volved in discussions of all impor- 
tant questions, and during the war 
they were pait of the national coali- 
tion government. After the break-up ' 
of the coalition in 1957 the Opposi- 
tion parties have been largely 
excluded from direct political 
influence. Apart from the Opposi- 
tion, the government and the 
Social-Democratic party stand as 
the power center, and it is clear that 
favored associations, to a certain 
extent, share in this power. Partici- 
pation in power is perhaps no 
longer visible in corporative form, 
but it is there all the same. Some of 
the big associations, in particular 
LO, have such a strong basic 
influence that they have no need to 
mobilize their variable influence, 
since the government typically antic- 
ipates their wishes. 


Interest Group Lobbying: Canada and 
the United States 


By ROBERT PRESTHUS 


ABSTRACT: Political theory usually assumes that interest’ 
groups play an essential role in democratic polities, provid- 
ing an instrument through which the individual may partici- 
pate to some extent in the making of public policy. Such 
groups synthesize, express and provide technical and 
ideological support for collective social demands which 
provide critical inputs into the political subsystem. Despite 
these contributions, interest groups are often regarded as 
both normatively and operationally marginal. Using cross- 
national survey data on interest group lobbying, the present 
study shows that group activities are common in two political 
systems. Regardless of variations in political culture and 
political structure and despite variations in group legitimacy 
and the intensity of lobbying, groups play a critical linkage 
role, bringing into concert the private and public sectors of 
North American society. 
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INTEREST GROUP LOBBYING 


HE political behavior of inter- 

est groups often includes di- 
rect, personal attempts to influence 
governmental elites. Although such 
activities are usually called lobby- 
ing, the term is variously defined 
and considerably affected by the 
norms of any given political cul- 
ture. In Canada lobbying is often 
regarded pejoratively as the attempt 
to sell influence on behalf of a 
private company, often on the basis 
of connections made during previ- 
ous service in government. In the 
minds of governmental elites, the 
representations of interest group 
directors and their agents are ap- 
parently of a different order. Among 
Americans, lobbying is much more 
broadly defined as virtually any 
attempt to influence public policy, 
not only within government but 
among other groups and the public, 
as well. Its legitimacy is rarely 
questioned—-among political elites, 
at least—provided certain rules of 
the game are followed. 


POLITICAL CULTURE AND ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD LOBBYING 


These inapposite views of a prac- 
tice which is common in both polit- 
ical systems reflect certain cross- 
national differences regarding the 
nature of society, relationships be- 
tween private groups and the state, 
the structure of authority and the 
role of political elites. The survival 
in Canada of certain puritan resi- 
dues and the tenuous emergence 
of a critical scholarship concerning 
interest group politics tend to rein- 
force these conditions. One useful 


l. Perhaps there is something about 
Anglo-Saxon political culture and parliamen- 
tary systems which explains this condition, 
since it was not until 1955 that the first 
article on British interest groups appeared. 
W. J. M. MacKenzie, “Pressure Groups: the 
Conceptual Framework,” Political Studies 3 
(October 1955), pp. 247-255. 
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way of conceptualizing such differ- 
ences is in terms of a consensual 
model—Canada—versus a conflict 
model— United States—of social 
theory. English Canada inherited 
from Britain an organic, corporatist 
social philosophy in which the role 
of private groups is equally legiti- 
mate as that of government and 
equally essential to wise policy 
making. From Confederation on- 
ward, the often invidious dichotomy 
which Americans have made be- 
tween government and society has 
rarely appeared. Government has 
obviously been put to the service of 
private groups in both systems, but 
in Canada the process has been more 
positively legitimated. 

Essentially collectivist, corpora- 
tism is a conception of society in 
which government freely delegates 
many of its functions, and much of 
its largesse, to private groups which 
enjoy both normative and func- 
tional legitimacy in the political 
system. In this appreciation, collec- 
tive goals are usually seen as prior 
to those of any discrete individual 
or interest. Government is not re- 
garded as some alien apparatus re- 
quiring constant surveillance by 
outsiders, but instead the usual ex- 
pectation is that political elites will 
generally act in the larger commu- 
nity interest. Because interest groups 
and their agents are integral parts of 
the system, lobbying is not re- 
quired to ensure that government 
does its duty. Instead, political 
elites enjoy a legitimacy and au- 
tonomy rarely experienced in the 
individualistic, American milieu 
where a historic fear of government 
and a highly pragmatic ethic have 
meant that groups are expected to 
compete in advancing their dispa- 
rate interests. In Canada citizens 
tend to believe in a transcendental 
public interest, while in the United 
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States, this honorific condition is 
defined as the outcome of the clash 
among opposing private interests. 

The sympathetic reception which 
corporatism ensures for Canadian 
groups, however, is challenged by 
other pervasive values. Deferential 
patterns of authority—the Old Tory 
conception of leadership—in 
which leaders in every sphere 
enjoy considerable autonomy and 
an elitist philosophy of higher edu- 
cation tend to inhibit political par- 
ticipation generally, including that 
of interest groups.? The parliamen- 
tary system, which represents in 
some sense the crystallization of 
such norms, lodges decisive power 
in some fifteen to twenty ministers 
whose critical role is rivalled by 
that of only a few senior bureau- 
crats. Even back-benchers are 
largely excluded from policy de- 
termination. It is not surprising, 
then, that Canadian politics is a 
system in which the ordinary citi- 
zen “gives full power of attorney to 
a small committee each four years 
or so, well knowing that virtually 
nothing he can do in the interval 
will have much effect on the group 
to whom he has given his blank 
check.’ 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTEREST 
GROUP LOBBYING 


Comparative research indicates 
that these opposing conceptions 
have only a limited impact upon 
the operational demands of the 
Canadian political system for corps 
intermediaries which can not only 


2. For an analysis of Canadian political 
culture, see, Robert Presthus, Elite Accom- 
modation in Canadian Politics (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973), chap. 1. 

3. A. R. Lower, Canadians in the Making 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958), 
p. 281. 
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“drag the individual into the torrent 
of social life,”4 but enable the polit- 
ical system to synthesize the vari- 
ous interests, expectations and ex- 
pertise existing among the great 
institutional sectors of society. Al- 
though some observers have con- 
cluded that American interest 
groups and lobbyists are not very 
effective politically, it seems prob- 
able that their role in bringing 
together so-called private and pub- 
lic spheres is a necessary element 
in any complex society. Our data 
suggest, moreover, that such groups 
are often effective in the nar- 
rower sense of exerting lobbying 
influence in discrete issues. Cer- 
tainly, legislators who interact con- 
tinually with them believe they are 
effective. Forty percent of our 
American sample (N = 249) main- 
tain that “lobbyists have too much 
influence in state legislatures.” 
Precisely two-thirds of them attest 
to having been influenced either 
“frequently” or “occasionally” to 
the extent of “coming to agree with 
the position” advocated by a lob- 
byist. Insofar as legitimacy and in- 
teraction are a condition of 
influence, we find that four-fifths of 
these politicians trust lobbyists “all 
or most of the time,” while a similar 
proportion interacts with lobbyists 
“frequently” —that is, twice a week 
or more. Canadian members of Par- 
liament (MPs) tend to rank lower . 
on these dimensions, but—as sub- 
sequent tables will suggest—they 
behave similarly. 

Before comparing legislators, it 
may be useful to indicate the 
cross-national pattern of interest 
group lobbying. In order to ease 
any ambivalence which directors 


4. Emile Durkheim, The Division of 
Labor in Society (New York: Free Press, 
1947), p. 28. 
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might feel toward the question, we 
put the item in-a neutral form: 
“Some observers believe it is fairly 
common for groups to engage men 
with special knowledge and con- 
tacts to represent their organiza- 
tions on matters of special impor- 
tance. Has your organization ever 
done this?” We indicated that such 
assistance might have included 
legal aid, public relations advice 
and fund-raising activities. Re- 
sponses are presented in table 1. 

It appears that lobbying among 
Canadian groups is considerably less 
frequent than it is among American 
groups. Some one-third—-compared 
with almost sixty percent among 
Americans —indicate that they have 
engaged lobbyists at one time or 
another. Whereas business groups 
rank highest in Canada, welfare 
groups are at the top in the United 
States, followed by labor and busi- 
ness. Some question is raised about 
this conclusion, however, by the 
distribution for legal aid, which 
may often be a form of lobbying. 
For example, when a lawyer pre- 
pares an ex parte brief for a legisla- 
tive committee his activity may 
reasonably be defined as lobbying. 
The Canadian data provide some 
evidence of.the extent to which 
legal aid may actually represent 
one or another form of lobbying. 
One category of lobbying refers to 
the function performed by the indi- 
vidual hired by the group, the other 
to his occupational role. As table 1 
indicates, 62 groups employed 
lawyers under the first category, 
yet, a total of 92 individuals—not 
shown—were defined occupation- 
ally as lawyers. If we assume that 
the 30 lawyers who were not pro- 
viding legal services were engaged 
in direct lobbying, the total propor- 
tion of individuals employed in a 


TABLE 1 
INTEREST GROUP USE OF LOBBYISTS AND OTHER SERVICES 





PROPORTION USING EACH SERVICE (%) 
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religious, fraternal-service and 


* Because the N’s in each category are too small for generalization, we have again combined ethnic, 
social-recreational types under the heading of altruistic groups; professional and educational groups have also been merged. 
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lobbying role increases to about 40 
percent for the Canadian sample. 

Some further evidence of the ex- 
tent of cross-national lobbying is 
provided by a case study item 
which asked directors to list the 
types of help they had enlisted in 
working toward some important 
goal. Among American directors— 
numbering 358—who had used such 
special assistance, fully three-fourths 
had hired a lobbyist. Among their 
Canadian peers—numbering 200— 
exactly the same proportion had 
done so. 

These data involved only hired 
lobbyists. When we asked directors 
about the extent to which they 
themselves lobby, we find that 
about 70 percent in both samples 
lobby from time to time. Such com- 
bined information indicates that 
lobbying is fairly common among 
both sets of directors, but that 
American respondents are some- 
what more likely to rely upon this 
tactic. 


BUREAUCRATIC PERCEPTIONS OF 
LOBBYING EFFECTIVENESS 


A condition bearing directly upon 
lobbying effectiveness—when the 
term is broadly defined—involves 
the extent to which senior officials 
believe interest groups play an im- 
portant role in policy making in 
their agencies. Such cohesion can 
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be measured by a scale of items, as 
presented in table 2. Cross- 
nationally one-quarter of high-level 
officials (N = 445) declare that rele- 
vant groups are “an integral part” 
of policy making in their agency. 
Another 35 percent indicate that 
the “assumed reaction of relevant 
groups is noted” in making such 
policy, while the remaining 40 per- 
cent consign groups to only a mar- 
ginal role. It is often maintained 
that groups are more effective at the 
state, rather than the federal, level.® 
These data provide some evidence 
for the generalization, although 
among the American regions only 
Louisiana shows a marked variation 
in this regard. Another bit of evi- 
dence is useful. When officials are 
asked to rank the effectiveness of 
groups in agency policy making 
using another criterion, 45 and 
31 percent of Washington and 
Louisiana respondents say they are 
“highly significant,” compared with 
23 and 17 percent for Michigan and 
Washington, D.C., respectively. 
Our research indicates that the 
legitimacy imputed to groups is 
highly and positively associated 
with the influence which officials 
impute to groups. The four Ameri- 
can regions reveal similar gradients 


5. Lester Milbrath, The Washington Lob- 
byist (Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1967), p. 
302. 


TABLE 2 


SALIENCE OF INTEREST GROUPS TO AGENCIES, IN A GENERAL POLICY CONTEXT 


RELATIONSHIP 


PROPORTION IN EACH CaTEGORY (%) 





Loui- Que- 
D.C Ottawa siana bee 
Integral part 
of agency 17 16 37 25 
Assumed reaction 
noted 31 35 33 47 
One among many ` 
factors 44 41 25 9 
Little or no 
effect 8 8 6 19 


Number 





Michi- On- Wash- British United Can 
gan tario ington Columbia States ada 
18 33 21 30 23 26 
38 26 41 26 37 34 
36 37 32 44 34 33 
8 4 5 1 T 8 
(50) (46) (56) (35) (245) (200) 
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in this respect: half of the officials 
in Washington and Louisiana rank 
groups as being “highly legiti- 
mate,” compared with 38 percent 
for federal, and only 26 percent for 
Michigan, officials. Among legis- 
lators, however, this relationship is 
much weaker. Explanations proba- 
bly include the fact that group 
interactions with officials are more 
functionally specific and client- 
oriented, compared with those 
among legislators. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF LOBBYING 


We saw that lobbying is the most 
common among several kinds of 
assistance used by interest groups. 
The vital question is the effective- 
ness of this activity. Careful obser- 
vers have concluded that neither 
lobbying nor interest groups are 
very effective at the federal level in 
the United States.6 On the other 
hand, there is considerable evi- 
dence to the contrary.’ Our research 
tends to support the view that such 
groups and their agents can play a 
decisive role under some condi- 
tions. Certainly, interaction be- 
tween directors and political elites 
is continuous, and most govern- 
mental elites in our sample maintain 
that groups play a salient role.® 


6. Among others, see, Milbrath, Washing- 
ton Lobbyists, p. 354; Raymond Bauer, I. 
Pool and L. Dexter, American Business and 
Public Policy (New York: Atherton, 1967), 
pp. 111, 334, 340. 

7. See, for example, Grant McConnell, 
Private Power and American Democracy 
(New York: Knopf, 1966), p. 339; Robert 
Brady, Business As A System of Power (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943); 
Robert Engler, The Politics of Oil (Chicago, 
Ill: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 

8. One piece of ad hoc evidence from a 
senior official in the federal Bureau of Man- 
power and Budget is germane: “Any smart 
bureaucrat in Washington knows you don’t 
any longer make any policy move without 
checking with the public interest groups. 
They have developed highly specialized and 
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One rough index of lobbying ef- 
fectiveness is provided by compar- 
ing outcomes in the case study 
issue between groups who em- 
ployed. lobbyists and those who did 
not. Among 265 American direc- 
tors who did, 53 percent achieved 
either “complete” or “mainly” 
levels of success, compared with 44 
percent of those who did not. More 
systematic evidence is provided by 
an item regarding the extent to 
which governmental elites indicate 
that they have been influenced by 
lobbyists. The footnote to table 3 
indicates the item and the scale 
used in determining the cross- 
national distribution. i 

The association is strongly posi- 
tive and statistically significant. 
The data show that the largest 
proportion of both Canadian and 
American respondents interact at 
the highest level of frequency— 
that is, twice a week or more— 
and that such interaction culmi- 
nates in a high level of influence 
as experienced in direct personal 
contact with lobbyists. It is clear 
also that, although Canadian elites 
rank lower than their American 
peers on interaction, they are very 
similar regarding the influence they 
attribute to lobbyists. Indeed, at the 
low level of interaction, their re- 
sponses are strikingly more con- 
sistent with the expected theoretical 
drift, which assumes that lobbyist 
influence increases with interaction. 

Given the comparatively greater 
influence of officials in the par- 
liamentary system and the attend- 
ing weaker influence of MP’s, one 


would expect some cross-national 


effective analytic programs so they know 
what’s going on. They have their eyes and 
ears open across town so they know who's 
thinking what. They have beautiful relations 
with Congress and very effective lobbies. If 
you really want to get something done, you 
go to them.” 
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TABLE 3 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH LOBBYISTS AND INFLUENCE: LEGISLATORS AND BUREAUCRATS 


, 





INFLUENCE* 





FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION (%) 








High | Medium Low Number 
United Can- United Can- United Can- United Can- 
States ada States ada States ada States ada 
High 50 52 48 38 il 15 . (201) (161) 
Medium 39 35 35 40 50 22 (184) (164) 
Low. 11 13 18 22. 39 63 (77) (52) 
Number (291) (202) (101) (144) (70) (131) (462) (477) 


NOTES: American sample: x? = .0001; K's tau b = .23; Gamma = .38. Canadian sample: 
x? significant at .0001; K’s tau b = .23; Gamma = .33. 

* This index of influence is designed by weighting each level of lobbyist influence; 
assigning one point for “coming to question one’s position” as a result of a lobbyist’s 
appeal; two points for “changing one’s position toward that advocated by the lobbyist”; 
and three points for “coming to agree with his position on an issue.” A temporal factor was 
also included, depending upon whether each of these results had occurred “frequently,” 


“occasionally” or only “seldom or rarely.” 


variation along these lines; our find- 
ings —not shown— indicate that this 
is so. Just over half of American 
legislators, compared with only one- 
quarter of Canadian, rank at the high 
level of experienced influence. 
Among officials the distribution in- 
dicates that one-third of respondents 
in both systems rank at the high 
level. 


COMPARATIVE LOBBYING EFFEC- 
TIVENESS AMONG GROUPS 


Another perspective of lobbying 
effectiveness is provided by tracing 
the extent to which directors be- 
lieve they have been effective in 
their attempts to influence legis- 
lators and officials through personal 
contacts. Here we are looking at 
lobbying from the vantage point of 
those attempting to bring influence 
to bear on policy making. The same 
item is used as in the previous table. 
Although they are subjective, it is 
worth noting that such perceptions 
have operational effects. As I. W. 
Thomas once said: “If men define 


` 


situations as real, they are real in 


. their consequences.” If directors 


believe their attempts at influence 
are effective, we may assume 
that—in a kind of self-confirming 
‘prophecy—they will actually have 
greater impact. Table 4 presents the 
cross-national distribution. 

The data indicate that lobbying is 
seen to be less effective in the 
` parliamentary system. Canadian di- 
rectors rank lower on perceived 
effectiveness in every context, ex- 
cept for altruistic groups, where the 
number is so, small—seven—that 
little weight can be placed upon 
the evidence. Canadian labor's 
weak position compared with that 
of United States labor is particu- 
larly evident. This condition is ex- 
plicit in evidence regarding legiti- 
macy wherein only 8 percent of 
labor directors in our Canadian 
sample, compared with one-quarter 
of business directors, believe that 
legislators approve their efforts to 
influence, governmental policy. 
Among their American peers, how- 
ever, fully 80 percent—compared 


ada 


Number 
Can- 


United | 
States 


Altruistic 
Can- 
ada 


United 
` States 








Can- 
ada 





Welfare 


United 
States 


Can- 
ada 


TABLE 4 
LOBBYING EFFECTIVENESS AMONG INTEREST GROUPS, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Labor 


United 
* States 





PROPORTION OF EFFECTIVENESS BY TYPE OF GROUP (%) 


Can- 
ada 


Professional 
Educational 


United 
States 


Can- 
ada 





Business 


United 
States 


EFFECTIVENESS* 
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with 82 percent of business 


835% directors—believe that legislators 
regard their attempts to influence 
Peas them as legitimate “all or most of 
38E] g hetime” 
is & Such variations probably reflect 
=% differences in public attitudes 
_| 7 toward labor in the two societies. 
P&S 118 More recent industrialization in 
š F Canada—attended by the fact that 
£5 only one-third of her labor force is 
week os unionized, compared with about 45 
~|88 = percent in the United States—is 
„2 probably a factor. In addition, 
Jeg American labor also benefits from 
ogg a3 the more egalitarian social values 
“132 existing in the United States, com- 
23 pared with the antiegalitarian ten- 
gro | I  _ dencies often attributed to Canada.’ 
~ | eB Such tendencies are manifest in 
Xo Canadian public opinion polls, 
S5 which for the past two decades 
opps | së have shown that only one-fifth of 
=]|58 Canadian adults believe that labor 
Š F should play an active role in poli- 
gggge jog tics. Moreover, the pervasiveness of 
“ay this opinion is shown by the fact 
i= thatthe proportion of union mem- 
a2 -bers who share this view is only 
<mn | ES marginally lower.’ 
ae os Other aspects of table 4 suggest 
=-§ that business and professional edu- 
gyor | Ss cational groups in the United States 
ss 43 enjoy the greatest effectiveness, as 
25 measured here. Insofar as shared 
&8 values and occupational back- 
ogg l Be grounds provide a productive basis 
2) ae for accommodation between gov- 
o ernmental and private elites, the 
ogoog]| S? fact that Americar and Canadian 
Fanaa QU . ‘ 
AJE? legislatures are manned mainly by 
3.8 businessmen and lawyers may un- 
32 derlie this condition. It is interest- 
ee è 
$8 9. See, for example, John Porter, The 
<2 Vertical Mosaic (Toronto: University of To- 
n g ronto Press, 1965); and his “Canadian Na- 
5 E tional Character,” Cultural Affairs 
27, 5 (Spring 1969), pp. 46-50. 
BE 10. See polls dated 30 November 1955, 12 
Md Z March 1960 and 26 July 1967. 


High 
Medium 
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ing in this regard that no other 
Western nation approaches Canada 
and the United States in the high pro- 
portion of lawyers in their national 
parliaments. In the Canadian milieu 
the differences among groups are just 
under the significance criterion usu- 
ally used—that is, .05. Nevertheless, 
business and professional educa- 
tional groups rank at the top of the 
. scale, . although in every case— 
except altruistic groups—the distri- 
bution clusters at the low point. of 
the scale. 
_ The explanation for the dramatic 
cross-national variation found here 
probably lies in the different condi- 
tions of group access in the two 
systems. The parliamentary system, 
as noted, tends to lodge power in 
the cabinet and senior bureau- 
cracy. A tradition of official secrecy 
exists which also inhibits interac- 
tion. Even back-benchers, who are 
integral parts of the constitutional 
system, have little influence in pol- 
icy making. Yet, the evidence sug- 
gests that it is not only access into 
the system which presents the 
major problem for Canadian lob- 
byists, but the difficulty of achiev- 
ing their goals despite the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. For many groups 
it seems that access tends to be 
ritualistic rather than operationally 
decisive. Even though the func- 
tional need for interest group par- 
ticipation is patent in Canada, the 
generalist tradition and the con- 
centration of power in the cabinet 
and high bureaucracy tend to blunt 
this common requisite of modern 
government. As a result, directors 
are likely to perceive themselves as 
being less efficacious than their 
American counterparts who enjoy a 
political environment which is both 
structurally and normatively more 
sympathetic. 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICAL 
RESOURCES OF 
DIRECTORS 


We are generalizing here, how- 
ever, from the entire cross-national 
sample. When: directors are dif 
ferentiated according to their polit- 
ical resources, and the association 
between resources and effective- 
ness is determined, it becomes 
clear that some one-quarter to one- 
third of groups in both systems 
monopolize political access and ef- 
fectiveness. First, it is useful to 
indicate the comparative distribu-- 
tion of directors’ resources, by 
group and cross-nationally. Table 5 
presents the evidence. 

It is clear that business, profes- 
sional educational and welfare di- 
rectors enjoy the greatest amount of 
political resources. Socioeconomic 
status—based upon education and 
occupation—felt legitimacy, access 
to governmental elites, income, 
membership in three-or-more vol- 
untary groups and perceived lobby- 
ing influence, all. find business di- 
rectors ranking equally or higher 
than others. Professional—that is, 
law, medicine, dentistry—and edu- ' 
cational directors rank next on most 
of these dimensions, followed 
closely by welfare directors.’! Al- 
truistic and labor directors rank 
significantly lower on most counts. 
The salient point, however, is the 
difference such patterns make for 
political effectiveness. Table 6 
throws some light on this question. 
In order to meet the caveat that 


11. The welfare category in this research 
included directors of both public and private 
social welfare groups, including such 
well-financed charity groups as the United 
Fund and the American Cancer Society. 
This fact probably explains, in part, the high 
ranking of welfare directors on several of 
these dimensions. 
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' TABLE 6 
- POLITICAL ACTIVISM, DIRECTORS’ RESOURCES AND GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 





EFFECTIVENESS* 





COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ACTIVISM (%) 





Low 


Medium 


High 


United States. 


Canada 


Canada United States 


Canada 


United States 


(44) (47) (39) (58) 
COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECTOR'S RESOURCES (%) : 


{105) 


(246) 
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Low 


United 
States 


Medium 


High 


Low 


High . Medium 


United 
States 


Medium Low 


High 


Can- 


Can- United Can- United Can- United Can- 
States 


United 
States 


Can- 


United Can- 


States 


United Can- 


Can- 


United- 
States 


ada 


States ada 


ada ada ada ada States ada ada 


States 


ada 


19 
56 


33 
67 


Medium, 


High 
~Low 


25 


(16) 


(9) ~ 
, respectively. 


Number 





nificant at .05; 


; .54; and .58 


7 


13; 36; and .36, respectively; Gamma = .27 


` 


K’s tau b 


; es tau b = .9; .11; and —.18, respectively; Gamma = .33; .19; and —.18, respectively. 


= not si 
ness, 


2 ae 


nificant at .05 
ying effective 


an sample: x 
xX? = si 
ased on lobb 


le: 


NOTES: American sam 
p 


Canadian sam 
: * Index b 


some groups with important re- 
sources do not use them, we have 
controlled for political activism— 
defined as the frequency with which 
directors attempt to influence gov- 
ernmental elites. 

Although the association is not 
significant, the American distribu- 
tion is nicely linear in the expected 
direction. Four-fifths of those direc- 
tors who rank high on both political 
activism and resources—compared 
with only one-quarter of those who 
rank low on activism but high on 
resources—also rank high on effec- 
tiveness. The strong correlations, 
especially in the low sector of the 
table, indicate that the variables 
used to test the relationship are 
appropriate. The dramatic cross- 
national variation in the proportions 
of directors in the high activism 
category is noteworthy. 

Turning to the Canadian sample, 
the association is statistically 
significant and positive in the high 
and medium sectors of the table, 
although not as regular as among 
the American group. ‘Two-thirds of 
those directors who rank high on 
activism and resources—compared 
with only 17 percent of those who 
rank low on activism, but high on 
resources—also rank high on effec- 
tiveness. The correlation, however, 
becomes negative in the low sector, 
in striking contrast to the American 
distribution where gamma was a 


. very strong .58. In general, then, 


we can say that, while political 
activism often has an important in- 
tervening effect, the variation in 
directors’ resources shown in table 
5 seems to have a decisive impact 
on political effectiveness when 
measured by the amount of success 
that directors believe they have 
achieved in influencing govern- 
ment elites. On the whole the rela- 
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tionship is much stronger among 
American directors, reflecting in 
part the effects of political structure 
and political culture—more favora- 
ble to lobbying in the American 
context. 


SELECTIVITY AND LOBBYING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


In addition to the advantages 
they gain simply by being highly 
active, it may be that such directors 
augment their effectiveness by 
focusing to a greater extent than 
their less active peers upon more 
rewarding activities. At the same 
time, the fact that the association 
among activism, resources and ef- 
fectiveness is not always as positive 
as expected may mean that some 
less active directors are more selec- 
tive in their political activities. 
Some kind of equalizer effect may 
partially explain the inconclusive 
relationships found earlier. Table 7 
provides a test of this possibility 
using the group service designated 

. as “most important” by directors, 
again controlling for activism. 

The data suggest that highly ac- 
tive directors do indeed focus more 
intensely upon providing informa- 
tion on bills to legislators. Two- 
thirds of American, and 45 percent 
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of highly active Canadian, directors 
rank high on this service—com- 
pared with only 30 and 11 percent, 
respectively, among those who rank 
low. The differences are strongly. 
significant for both samples, and the 


‘correlation values are high, especi- 


ally for the Canadian sample. 

It is clear from the comparative 
data that Canadian directors tend to 
be less selective in their lobbying 
activities. Even though Canadian 
MP’s rank information on bills and 
issues as the most important group 
service, the overwhelming majority 
of directors rank low on this activ- 
ity. In part this is a built-in struc- 
tural condition, in that back- 
benchers are not always privy to 
the details of forthcoming legisla- 
tion. On the other hand,.since MP’s 
value such information so highly, 
directors are missing a bet by not 
devoting more of their time to it. 

Following the hunch that active 
groups are more likely ‘to provide 
rewarding services, one would also 
expect American legislators to rank 
receiving information on bills as 
the most valuable group service. 
When this is checked, we find that 
the largest single proportion of 
them—one-half—do rank this ser- 
vice as most valuable. On the other 


TABLE 7 


POLITICAL ACTIVISM AND VALUATION OF SERVICES TO LEGISLATORS 


TIME SPENT INFORMING 
LEGISLATORS ABOUT BILLS 


High 
United Can- 
States ada 
High 64 45 
Medium 20 il 
. Low 17 44 
Number (160) (33) 


NOTES: American sample: x? = 
x? = .0006; K’s tau b = .29; Gamma = .49. 


POLITICAL ACTIVISM (%) 


Medium . Low 
United Can- United Can- 
States ada States ada 
40 22 ` 30 ll 
40 30 40 10 
20 49 30 78 
(211) (120) (300) (402) 


.0006; K’s tau b = .21; Gamma = .33. Canadian sample: 
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hand, the finding also suggests one 
reason that the relationship among 
activism, resources and effective- 
ness was so inconclusive in one of 
the earlier tables: some directors 
may spend relatively little time in 
political interaction, but such time 
may be devoted mainly to provid- 
ing information to legislators. 

A final indication of comparative 
group effectiveness is provided by 
an analysis of case study outcomes, 
differentiated by types of groups. A 
caveat is required here in that this 
evidence is based upon a single 
issue in the political life of these 
groups, in which their respective 
goals probably varied considerably 
in difficulty. Cross-nationally, pro- 
fessional, business and welfare 
groups rank highest on this effec- 
tiveness scale. Variation among all 
groups is statistically significant in 
the United States, but not in 
Canada. Labor, as suggested ear- 
lier, ranks very low, along with 
educational groups. Canadian labor 
groups are much less effective than 
their American counterparts. This 
ranking is dramatically opposed to 
the high effectiveness attributed to 
labor by governmental elites, espe- 
cially in the United States where 
fully 60 percent of all legislators 
placed labor groups at the top of the 
scale, with professional groups a 
remote second—-with one-quarter. 
Canadian labor directors appear to 
be more accurate in their percep- 
tion of labor’s role, since only 8 
percent indicate that they believe 
legislators regard labor’s attempts 
to influence them as legitimate, 
compared with fully 80 percent in 
the United Staes. It is clear that 
ideology shapes such perceptions, 
since the largest proportion of bus- 
iness directors in the United States 
rank labor as “most powerful,” 
while the largest proportion of 
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labor directors rank business as 
“most powerful.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief survey of comparative 
interest group lobbying suggests 
that political culture and struc- 
ture have some impact upon the 
effectiveness of group efforts to 
influence governmental policy. 
Even though the functional need 
for group participation in policy 
making ultimately proves decisive, 
it seems clear that certain Canadian 
norms inhibit group participation in 
the political system. Corporatism 
nourishes group legitimacy and a 
positive view of government, but it 
manifests itself at times in the as- 
sumption that political elites will 
act in the community interest with- 
out much need for group surveil- 
lance. Deferential patterns of au- 
thority reinforce this quasi- 
participative ethic by delegating 
considerable autonomy to govern- 
mental elites.!12 Meanwhile, the 
elitist cast of higher education in- 
hibits the emergence of articulate 
countervailing authority struc- 
tures.! Parliamentary structure has 
similar effects, lodging decisive 
political influence in a small minor- 
ity of elected officials, reinforced by 
a talented higher bureaucracy 
which tends to monopolize infor- 
mation through its cooptation of 
alternative sources of knowledge in 
the universities. Parliamentary 
committees, which might have pro- 
vided a counterpoise, are relatively 
undeveloped. Despite such barriers 
to a lively group politics, interac- 
tion between governmental and 
group elites is pervasive; the former 


12. For evidence regarding Canada’s 
quasi-participative political culture, see, 
Presthus, Canadian Politics, chap. 2. 

13. Porter, Vertical Mosaic, p. 371. 
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have a generally positive view of 
group utility and legitimacy; lobby- 
ing is the most common among 
several aids that directors enlist in 
supporting their claims; and some 
one-quarter to one-third of all 
groups are highly active politically. 

In the United States the system 
of interest group politics is more 
fully developed. Explanations in- 
clude a more participative political 
culture; the separation-of-powers 
apparatus which provides more, 
and more effective, points of group 
access; and greater wealth and oc- 
cupational differentiation which 
encourage a more intensive and 
well-supported interest group struc- 
ture. As a result, lobbying activities 
are more common and group effec- 
tiveness seems to be generally 
higher, particularly regarding busi- 
ness and welfare groups. Although 
labor is only marginally effective in 
the American system," it is clearly 
more effective than its Canadian 
counterpart. American directors 
tend to have more political re- 


sources, which apparently rest: 
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upon a generally higher level of felt 
political efficacy. Since several of 
their hard resources—for example, 
directors’ education and occupation, 
experience, age, organization—are 
often no greater than those of 
Canadian directors, one must attrib- 
ute this condition to cultural differ- 
ences, including American opti- 
mism, contrasted with the somewhat 
pessimistic strain apparent in 
Canadian thought and literature. 


14. This judgment requires qualification. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that Ameri- 
can labor’s effectiveness rests mainly in elec- 
toral politics, which does not necessarily pay 
off in issue-by-issue effectiveness between 
elections. An example is the well-known dis- 
enchantment of the AFL-CIO with Richard 
Nixon’s pricé and wage policy, despite 
labor’s electoral support. Insofar as it is true 
that parties are primarily concerned with 
winning elections, leaving substantive issues 
to be fought out ad hoe, this distinction may 
be useful. In the immediate context, of 
course, our conclusion about labor’s margi- 
nal effectiveness is based upon the criterion 
used in the study reported here—that is, 
the success of labor directors in case study 
issues. 
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INTEREST GROUPS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


HIGH level of formal interest 

group activity has been the 
inevitable concomitant of an in- 
creasingly activist state in an other- 
wise free society. Everywhere in the 
Western world the borderlines be- 
tween state and society became 
increasingly blurred as industrial- 
ization took place and as government 
began to take increasingly specific 
actions to regulate the course of 
industrialization and its conse- 
quences. The growing relevance of 
state measures for private interests 
stimulated the latter to organize, to 
seek specific favors and to resist pos- 
sibly adverse government actions. As 
the organization of one group often 
provoked the organization of coun- 
tergroups, a myriad of social organi- 
zations have sprung up with in- 
creasingly complex relations to one 
another and to sections of the 
government bureaucracy. In the 
course of this development, society 
has become more heavily institu- 
tionalized and government, more di- 
versified. These developments are 
not particular to the Netherlands. 


THE STRONG INSTITUTIONALIZA- 
TION OF INTEREST GROUP 
POLITICS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


In a comparative perspective the 
Netherlands have a very dense net- 
work of interest group organiza- 
tions,! and these have highly in- 
stitutionalized forms of access to the 
various organs of government.? A 


1l. See the data in Galen A. Irwin and Henk 
A. A. Molleman, “Political Participation in 
The Netherlands” (mimeographed, Was- 
senaar/Leiden), pp. 14 ff. 

2. The most easily accessible sources in 
English are: Hans Daalder, “The Nether- 
lands: Opposition in a Segmented Society,” 
in Political Oppositions in Western Democ- 
racies, ed. Robert A. Dahl (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 
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variety of factors may account for 
this situation. The Netherlands is 
geographically a small country, 
which is very densely populated. 
Some 13,500,000 persons live 
pressed together on a land surface 
roughly the size of the state of 
Maryland. The short physical dis- 
tances facilitate easy access to the 
seat of government in The Hague 
and increase the mutual visibility 
of like-oriented, as well as an- 
tagonistic, groups. The population, 
itself, is sufficiently large and het- 
erogeneous to provide the basis for 
the organization of a large number 
of groups. 

The political culture of the Neth- 
erlands has long been favorable 
to the view that politics is largely 
about the mutual adjustment of in- 
terests. Pluralism has ancient roots. 
In the loosely structured Republic 
of the Seven United Provinces, 
which existed from about 1579 to 
1795, the Dutch elites learned of 
necessity about the politics of ac- 
commodation.? Ever since, there has 
been a distrust of strongly central- 
ized political power, an emphasis 
on a collegial style of governing, 
a belief in proportionality rather 
than in simple majority decisions 
and great stress on the need to leave 
separate groups alone as much as 
possible. 

These ancient traditions were re- 
inforced by the development in the 


188-236; P. E. Kraemer, The Societal State, 
(Meppel: J. A. Boom en Zoon, 1966); Johan 
Goudsblom, Dutch Society (New York: 
Random House, 1967); Arend Lijphart, The 
Politics of Accomodation: Pluralism and 
Democracy in The Netherlands (Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1968); 
and John P. Windmuller, Labor Relations 
in The Netherlands (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1969). 

3. This quote refers to the title of Arend 
Lijphart’s study on Dutch politics referred 
to in note 2. 
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nineteenth and twentieth century of 
a system of strongly articulated 
minority subcultures which sought 
to organize their section of society 
from a particular ideological per- 
spective. Calvinists, Catholics and, 
to a lesser extent, Socialists and 
Liberals formed powerful social 
organizations of their own which 
were gradually extended beyond 
church and party into all sectors 
of social life. This process of ideo- 
logical segmentation—known in 
Dutch as verzuiling, which literally 
means pillarization—multiplied the 
number of active interest groups in 
any given social area. Separate 
schools, health centers and social 
welfare organizations were estab- 
lished for groups adhering to a par- 
ticular belief system, and so were 
trade unions, employers’ organiza- 
tions, small businessmen’s and 
retailers’ associations and farmers’ 
organizations. The process of ideo- 
logical separatism has also been ex- 
tended to the mass media, including 
radio and television. Since the or- 
ganizations of a particular type 
shared many common interests, they 
usually developed patterns of— 
formal or informal—confederal co- 
operation among themselves. Nev- 
ertheless, no matter how strong 
the cooperation might be, the pos- 
tulate of social autonomy has re- 
mained very strong. Through the 
collective weight of this plurality 
of organizations, the Dutch state be- 
came to some extent a common 
denominator—that is, a neutral and 
shared instrument of government 
through which the different ideo- 
logical groups promoted their com- 
mon interests. An equitable dis- 
tribution of subsidies allows each 
group to go its own way on the 
basis of common standards. 

This form of social organization 
was buttressed by the establish- 
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ment of a system of parties based 
on the particular ideologies: (1) 
three religious parties—the Cath- 
olic People’s Party, the Antirevolu- 
tionary Party and the Christian- 
Historical Union, the latter two 
both Calvinist—and (2) two non- 
religious parties—the Labour Party 
and the Liberal Party which rep- 
resented, respectively, the non- 
religious left and right. As each of 
these parties consciously sought to 
represent the diverse social interests 
within their own ideological world, 
such interests have had a relatively 
secure access to the centers of 
legitimate decision making. 

The representation of interest 
groups in the political system has 
been facilitated further by a number 
of constitutional factors in the Dutch 
political system. Since the arrival 
of general suffrage in 1917, elec- 
tions have been organized strictly 
on the basis of party lists. Such a 
list system gives central party organs 
a strong voice in the rank ordering 
of candidates for election to Parlia- 
ment. They have often nominated 
candidates who were associated with 
the more articulate interest groups 
in their own subculture so as to 
make their list more attractive to 
members of these groups. Because 
of the presence of many political 
parties, Dutch cabinets are in- 
evitably coalition cabinets. These 
are formed after a delicate weighting 
of program demands, departmental 
portfolios -and political personnel. 
The arduous process of constructing 
a coalition cabinet therefore gives 
interests an excellent opportunity to 
pose specific claims. There has been 
a considerable reluctance to estab- 
lish specific clientele departments; 
however, within departments of - 
government, political undersecre- 
taries are being appointed in in- 
creasing numbers to oversee par- 
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ticular policies which happen to be 
dear to articulate groups in society. 

The Dutch bureaucracy also offers 
many points of access. Its structure 
has traditionally been fairly loose. 
Although appointments and de- 
cisions on tenure and promotion are 
based on the merit principle, there 
is no central recruitment of civil 
servants based on competitive ex- 
aminations. Each department, and 
even some of the more important 
sections within it, tend to recruit 
staff ad hoc. Although formal and 
informal codes prescribe a certain 
detachment of bureaucratic person- 
nel from overly direct personal in- 
volvement with interest groups, 
bureaucratic specialization has 
forged strong informal links among 
specialized groups and subsections 
of the bureaucracy. 

Finally, a more formal system of 
advisory bodies has sprung up which 
contributes strongly to the institu- 
tionalized access of interest groups 
to’ government. Such bodies are 
generally of mixed composition: 
they combine officials, independent 
academic experts and representa- 
tives of interest groups in a council 
which offers advice either on the 
request of the government or on 
its own initiative. Their variety and 
number is great, and their place 
in the system of policy making is 
secure. Advisory agencies of this 
type provide a constant flow of in- 
formation. They guarantee high 
level access for groups and make 
government decisions more legiti- 
mate to them. Without them, govern- 
ment would falter. 


THE RECENT REACTION AGAINST 
ROUTINE INSTITUTION- 
ALIZATION 


This routinized pattern of interest 
group institutionalization has re- 
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cently come under a certain strain. 
The prevailing accommodationist 
style has been supplemented, and 
occasionally supplanted, by direct 
pressure methods of more loosely 
structured groups. This new devel- 
opment is rooted in a number of 
factors. 

Institutionalization, itself, meets 
with the dangers of success. As 
long as groups had to fight for 
recognition—as Catholics and Cal- 
vinists did for separate schools or 
Socialists for workers’ rights—there 
was enthusiasm and easy identi- 
fication. Routinized institutional- 
ized policy making does not retain 
such an emotional hold, even though 
its collective impact on society may 
be larger than it was in the days 
of more militant contestation. 

Recent social developments cre- 
ate new problems to which there 
is no immediate answer through 
institutionalization. There are many 
forgotten groups: the elderly; wid- 
ows; the small shopkeepers or small 
farmers; the city poor, who may be 
the object of government services; 
and voluntary bodies who cannot 
organize themselves as easily. There 
is adefinite reorientation in attitudes 
towards economic growth: while the 
phenomenon of growth is taken for 
granted, there is more debate on its 
negative aspects, as its positive 
benefits seem guaranteed. A host 
of ad hoc groups have sprung up 
in defense of the environment and 
in opposition to further industrial- 
ization and suburban sprawl. Tele- 
vision has brought the world into 
Dutch living rooms, and a large 
number of groups have come to 
plead for a reorientation of foreign 
policy in regard to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) or to 
the third world, as well as for a re- 
appraisal of all sorts of domestic 
problems. 
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There are now many thousands 
of such so-called action groups in 
the Netherlands. Their weak organ- 
izational base results in a high 
mortality rate among them. How- 
ever, this is more than compensated 
for by the birth of new groups 
of the same type.’ 

The impact of these ad hoc groups 
is enhanced by a number of other 
factors. They often engage in flam- 
boyant actions, such as demonstra- 
tions and occupation of university 
buildings, factories or even foreign 
consulates. They tend to direct their 
activities partly with an eye on 
the mass media, especially on tele- 
vision which lends itself more easily 
to the reporting of dramatized events 
than of the more complex issues 
of institutionalized politics. Direct 
action tactics have often proven a 
short cut to success. Learning from 
this example, more established 
groups have also occasionally re- 
sorted to this type of agitation, thus 
straining the more traditional accom- 
modational style which charac- 
terized Dutch politics. 

To some extent these develop- 
ments have led to a reversal in the 
relation between parties and interest 
groups. At one time the position 
of parties was so securely estab- 
lished that all groups found it prof- 
itable to work through them. Now 
that direct actions have proven 
equally or more successful, even 
the more traditional institutional- 
ized groups—such as trade unions, 
farmers’ organizations and also the 
once fairly party-tied news media— 
find it profitable to go their separate 
ways. Whereas groups once courted 
parties, parties now often court 
groups—frequently, a rather pa- 
thetic pursuit. 


4. See, H. A. A. Molleman, “Who Are the 
Activists?” Sociologica Neerlandica 9 (1973). 
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This in turn has increased the 
volatility of the system, since neither 
voters nor party activists are as sure 
as they once were on the stand 
of parties. This factor has con- 
tributed to a process of fragmenta- 
tion in the Dutch party system. 
Besides the five established parties 
and a number of smaller older 
dissident parties—such as the Com- 
munists and a few dissident Cal- 
vinist parties—a number of new 
political parties have sprung up. 
Although none of them has yet es- 
tablished a stable clientele of its 
own, movements such as the Paci- 
fist-Socialist Party, Peasant Party, 
Democrats ’66—a radical party 
which split off from the left-wing 
of the religious parties (PPR)— 
and Democratic Socialists "70—a 
dissident right-wing splinter from 
the socialist ‘Labour Party—have 
collectively reduced the aggregate 
strength of the main system parties, 
particularly of the larger religious 
parties.5 This in turn has destroyed 
the assumptions of the stable coali- 
tion politics of the five main system 
parties. A new plebiscitary style in 
politics poses a challenge to the 
habitual politics of accommodation.® 


5. The total strength of the five main 
system parties declined from a high of 91.6 
percent to a low point of 71.9 percent in 
1971. At the time of the 1972 survey the 
distribution of the 150 seats in the Lower 
House of the Dutch Parliament was as 
follows—parties ranked from left to right: 
Communist Party, 6; Pacifist Socialist Party, 
2; Radical Party, 2; Labour Party, 39; Demo- 
erats 66, 11; Catholic People’s Party, 35; 
Antirevolutionary Party, 13; Democratic 
Socialists ’70, 8; Christian Historical Union, 
10; Liberal Party (VVD), 16; and a further 
8 seats for five right wing splinter groups. 
The governing parties at that time are those 
printed in italics. 

6. Notably, the parties of the left have 
sought deliberately to force a polarization 
of politics at the expense of the religious 
parties by demanding that coalitions should 
be formed before, rather than after, an elec- 
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In this state of flux it is important 
to investigate how members of 
Parliament and how the population 
at large see the relative influence 
on parliamentary decisions of the 
main actors ofcontemporary politics. 
How, in other words, do they see 
the relative position of ministers, 
members of Parliament and officials; 
of the main institutionalized interest 
groups of employers, workers, farm- 
ers and smal] retailers; and of the 
chief alternative instruments of 
political opinion—that is, ad hoc 
action groups, the mass media and 
public opinion surveys? What is 
their view on existing degrees of 
influence, and what changes—if 
any— would they like to see come 
about in their relative position to 
one another? We can present some 
material on this subject from two sur- 
veys conducted among members 
of Parliament (MPs), undertaken in 
1968 and in 1972, and from a 
survey among a cross-section of the 
Dutch population conducted in 
1972. 


SOME SURVEY RESULTS CON- 
CERNING INTEREST GROUPS 


The 1968 findings 


In several ways the 1968 study 
conducted among the members of 
the Dutch Lower House was ex- 
ploratory in regard to interest 
groups;’ as such, it included several 
open-ended questions along with 
some closed questions. One sees 
in table 1 that MPs feel that 


tion; thus, voters could give an actual mandate 
rather than apportion votes among parties 
which remain free to coalesce or not to 
coalesce after an election, 

7. Any later references to opinions ex- 
pressed by the members of Parliament refer 
to opinions of members of the Lower House 
only. 
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interest groups are highly influen- 
tial. More than three-fourths feel 
that interest groups have very much 
influence—or rather much—upon 
both governmental policy and upon 
the decisions taken in Parliament. 
Evaluation of the influence of 
interest groups on parties is re- 
garded as somewhat less certain, 
with slightly more than one-fourth 
answering: “it depends.” 

When asked to indicate which 
three groups in the Netherlands 
were the most powerful, the MPs 
consistently mentioned the organ- 
ized economic interests. More than 
80 percent mentioned the trade 
unions; approximately 35 percent, 
banks and big business; about the 
same percentage, the employees; 
and some 45 percent, the farmers. 
All other groups were mentioned 
only sporadically. 

Having influence or being power- 
ful has both positive and negative 
aspects which are not properly ac- 
counted for if one asks only if 
groups are influential or which 
groups are the most influential. 
Members were also asked to men- 
tion which groups they felt were 
too influential and which had too 
little influence. More than 40 per- 
cent could not think of any group 
which had too much influence. The 
groups which were mentioned most 
often were again the economic 
interest groups: farmers, 31 percent; 
trade unions, 25 percent; industry 
and employers, 16 percent. These 
figures are considerably lower than 
those for the question of which were 
the most powerful groups and 
indicate that there are a relatively 
large number of MPs who ap- 
parently are satisfied with the in- 
fluence which those groups exercise 
in fact. 

On the other hand, approximately 
one-fourth of the members could 
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TABLE 1 


DEGREE OF INFLUENCE OF INTEREST GROUPS AS VIEWED BY 
MEMBERS OF THE DUTCH LOWER House, 1968* 





INFLUENCE ON 


INFLUENCE ON INFLUENCE ON 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT POLITICAL 

DECISIONS (%) Pouicy (%) PARTIES (%) 
Very much or rather much influence 85.8 77.3 54.6 
Fairly little or very little influence 10.0 15.6 16.3 
No influence 0.7 14 0.7 
It depends 3.5 3.5 26.2 
No reply — 2.1 2.1 


NOTES: N = 141. 


not mention a group which they felt 
had too little influence. For those 
who did mention one or more such 
groups, there were no groups which 
were consistently mentioned. The 
highest percentages were for the 
elderly —27 percent—and retailers 
—20 percent—whereas all other 
groups—including the relatively 
unorganized intellectuals, con- 
sumers, youth, the poor, people 
with inadequate housing and in- 
valids, as well as the organized 
employers and labor unions— were 
named by less than’ 10 percent of 
the members. 

Judged together, one does not 
get the impression that the members 
were particularly concerned about 
the position of interest groups in 
the system. There would appear 
to be considerable agreement on 
which groups are influential. There 
was no widespread feeling in 1968 
that particular groups were either 
too influential or had too little 
power. The rather positive attitude 
toward interest groups is em- 
phasized in the response to the 
direct question of whether Parlia- 
ment would work better if it were 
possible to exclude interest groups 
from the Chamber. Only 30.5 per- 
cent—mainly concentrated among 


the secular parties on both sides 
of the spectrum—thought that this 
would be so. Some 27 percent 
thought it would make little dif- 
ference, and 35.5 percent—in par- 
ticular, Catholics and Calvinists — 
thought Parliament would be the 
poorer for it. 

Despite these close connections, 
most members of Parliament do not 
regard themselves as representa- 
tives of groups. Only 28 percent 
responded positively when asked 
whether they regarded themselves 
as group representatives; however, 
when asked about the group which 
they felt they represented, their 
answers centered around poorly or- 
ganized ones—such as the aged, 
consumers or persons with inade- 
quate housing—rather than the 
more institutionalized interest 
groups. This may seem to be in 
conflict with what has been said 
concerning the relationship be- 
tween the parties and some groups 
and with the organizational affilia- 
tions which the members had in the 
past or still had at the time of the 
interview. That these were not men- 
tioned is indicative of both the pic- 
ture members have of themselves ` 
and the one they wish to portray. 
This picture is not one of a delegate 
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for powerful groups, but of a trustee 
of the public interest. If the interests 
of a group are to be promoted, they 
wish to decide this for themselves 
as free agents and not as earmarked 
representatives. 


The 1972 findings 


Based to a certain extent upon 
these findings from the 1968 survey 
of Parliament, the 1972 study at- 
tempted to gain somewhat more 
specific information about the in- 
fluence of interest groups. The two 
studies differ in at least five ways. 
First, instead of limiting the evalua- 
tion of interest groups to the mem- 
bers of Parliament, similar questions 
were administered to a sample of 
the adult Dutch population. Second, 
rather than relying upon spon- 
taneously mentioned groups, a list 
of fourteen specific sources of group 
influence was drawn up: cabinet 
ministers, expert members of Parlia- 
ment,® civil servants,® party execu- 
tives, churches, labor unions, em- 
ployers’ organizations, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, retailers’ organizations, 
action groups, radio and television, 
newspapers, public opinion polls 
and voters. Third, the object of 
influence was specified to be the 
decisions taken in the Lower Cham- 
ber of the Parliament—that is, as 
opposed to political decisions in the 
Netherlands in general. Fourth, the 
respondents were asked to rate sepa- 
rately the amount of influence which 


8. This reference differed somewhat in the 
mass and parliamentary questionnaires. For 
members of Parliament the reference was 
to those members of the various parties 
who function as experts on various sub- 
stantive subjects. For the general population 
the reference was simply to “other members 
of Parliament.” 

9. This was limited to those top level, 
career members of the civil service who may 
be important in policy formulation. 
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each group ought to have and how 
much it actually did have. Finally, 
these ratings were given on the 
basis of a seven point scale ranging 
from 1, for very little influence, 
to 7, for very much influence. Thus, 
it was possible for respondents to 
rate all groups high or low, since 
they were not asked simply to rank 
the order of the fourteen groups.” 
Figure 1 presents these ratings. 


The rating of governmental actors 


Rated at or near the top in all 
cases—both in terms of actual and 


‘desired influence—are the formal 


governmental institutions of cabinet 
ministers, members of Parliament 
and the civil servants. However, 
there are some differences of prefer- 
ences and ordering. Although mem- 
bers of Parliament feel that the 
experts within their midst have con- 
siderable influence on matters in- 
volving their speciality, they do not 
seem to feel that this is enough. 
Cabinet ministers are felt to have 
even more influence than expert 
MPs—apparently a fact which is 
somewhat resented, since the de- 
sired average is considerably lower. 
One should, of course, remember 
that the question did not refer to 
policy making in general, but to the 
influence of cabinet members upon 
decisions taken in the Lower House. 
Interestingly, this opinion is shared 
by the population who also feel 
that cabinet ministers have more 


10. At this point we should add that the 
use of averages can be misleading if one 
does not know something about the frequency 
distribution of the values, themselves— for 
example, a U-shaped distribution which pro- 
duces an average in the middle. We have 
examined the distributions and are convinced 
that in these instances the average does 
indicate a central] point around which the 
values cluster. 
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FIGURE 1 


EVALUATION BY PARLIAMENT AND POPULATION OF ACTUAL AND 
DESIRED INFLUENCE OF INTEREST GROUPS 
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influence than they should." Within 
the Parliament members of opposi- 
tion parties oppose the influence 
of ministers more than the govern- 
mental parties. From all of this 
it is difficult to determine whether 
there is a general plea for a more 
independent Parliament or merely a 
desire that. others get into the in- 
fluential positions. Undoubtedly, 
both aspects are present to some 
extent. 

The rating of the chief institution- 

alized groups 


A second. bloc is formed by what ° 


we have called institutionalized 
interest groups. These include labor 
unions, employers’ organizations, 
farmers’ organizations and the or- 
ganizations of retailers and small 
businessmen. All but retailers are 
ranked by the members of Parlia- 
ment as above average in actual 
influence. They see the organiza- 
tions of retailers as having con- 
siderably less influence and, indeed, 
less influence than they should have. 
The ‘others, they feel, have more 
influence than they should have, 
albeit the farmers’ organizations and 
employers’ organizations more so 
than the labor unions. 

This picture of PNE 
interest groups is somewhat dif- 
ferent for the population. They agree 
that the labor unions and the 
employers’ organizations have con- 
siderable influence; in fact, they rate 
them as high as the formal govern- 
mental institutions. This is about 


11. A similar finding has also been reported 
for the attitudes of high level civil service 
officials. See, Samuel J. Eldersveld, Sonja 
Hubée-Boonzaaijer and Jan Kooiman, “Elite 
Perceptions of the Political Process in the 
Netherlands— Looked at in Comparative 
Perspective” (Paper delivered at the Ninth 
World Congress of the International Political 


Science Association, Montreal, Canada, 1973). 
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equal to the average desiréd level 
for employers, but somewhat lower 
than.the average desired level for 
unions. As do members of Parlia- 
ment, they feel that retailers’ or- 
ganizations are shortchanged. The 
greatest, difference between the 
population and the MPs for any of 
these fourteen items concerns the 
farmers’ organizations. Parliament 
felt that farmers had influence equal 
to the employers, which was more 
than either should have. Although 
the population is in complete agree- 
ment with the MPs about how much 
influence farmers’ organizations 
should have, they regard the actual 
influence of the farmers as far too 
small, unlike the members of Parlia- 
ment who find their influence much 
too great. 

In summarizing lése findings 
concerning formal governmental in- 
stitutions and institutionalized in- 
terest groups, one can add another 
distinction between Parliament and 
population. Although members of 
Parliament ranked both formal in- 
stitutions: and institutionalized in- 
terest groups higher, the former 
were clearly ranked as more in- 
fluential than the latter. In other 
words, although labor, employers 
and farmers were influential, they 
were regarded as less influential 
and, therefore, presumably under 
control of the governmental ap- 
paratus. This distinction is not made 


-as clearly by the population. The 


population accords no significant 
difference in average influence level 
to cabinet ministers, expert MPs, 
the civil service, the labor unions 
and the employers’ organizations, 
and it puts only the executive 
of the various political parties some- 
what above these groups. There is 
more than a strong suspicion that 
they regard the political parties, 
the government, Parliament, the 
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bureaucracy and the dominant eco- 
nomic interest groups as a some- 
what undifferentiated influential 
mass—that is, as the people who 
are running things. Among these, 
they probably would not mind if 
the bureaucracy, Parliament and the 
unions were somewhat more in- 
fluential and the cabinet, somewhat 
less so. 


The influence of voters and agencies 
of public opinion 


In looking at the middle columns 
of who ought to have influence, 
one notes that the second highest 
average for the Parliament. and 
fourth for the population are the 
voters. This is far greater influence 
than either feels the voters actually 
have on the decisions taken in the 
Lower House. How crucial is this 
feeling? On the one hand, this 
finding might be dismissed easily 
by pointing out that hardly any- 
one in a democratie country would 
argue that the voters should have 
less influence. On the other hand, 
the question is not so simple in 
this case; for, the actual influence 
of the voters is ranked below the 
average line by the members of 
Parliament and at almost the bottom 
by the population. This suggests 
that the population feels a con- 
siderable gap between the influence 
of voters and both the institutions 
of government and the institutional- 
ized interest groups. One could 
possibly conclude that Parliament 
and population express a certain 
implicit criticism of the accommoda- 
tional style which characterized 
Dutch politics in the past and that 
both would like a more immediate 
impact of electoral will. Some of 
the background for this develop- 
ment has been described earlier. 
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At the same time, the essential 
problem of how to give substance 
to this undifferentiated electoral will 
remains. Clearly, the population 
does not feel that it is exhaustively 
represented by the large economic 
interest groups which have been 
drawn so directly into the mecha- 
nism of government, although the 
level of their influence is not 
strongly contested. How, then, do 
Parliament and the population react 
to three other more informal chan- 
nels which offer information about 
the wishes of voters: the mass media, 
public opinion polls and action 
groups? 

In asking about the mass media 
separate questions were put for 
radio and television, on the one 
hand, and newspapers, on the other. 
Both are seen as very influential 
by the members of Parliament—at 
the same level as farmers and em- 
ployers—but are accorded very 
much less influence by the popula- 
tion. Both regard the influence of the 
mass media as being greater than 
it should be, with clear signs of 
resentment on the part of members 
of Parliament. In fact, except for 
newspapers in the case of MPs, 
the mass media items have the 
lowest averages of desired influence 
both for the’ population and Parlia- 
ment. This is perhaps even more sur- 
prising when one recalls that re- 
spondents were not asked to rank 
the order of items from 1 to 14, 
but they could have assigned a high 
desired influence to all items. Nev- 
ertheless, on a seven point scale 
the average desired influence for 
these mass media items in the 
population is only 3.25 and only 
slightly higher for members of 
Parliament. Evidently, both Parlia- 
ment and population do not regard 
the mass media to be as much the 
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keepers of the public will and con- 
science as journalists would like. 

A major development for gauging 
public opinion is the sample sur- 
vey or poll. Whereas the journalist 
often must rely upon his own ex- 
perience and intuition to measure 
the public pulse, a well-designed 
survey can probably do so more 
accurately. Polling has become 
highly popular in the Netherlands, 
with polls being taken on all 
varieties of subjects and with the 
reports often widely disseminated 
through television and newspapers. 
Neither the members of Parliament 
nor the population feel that public 
opinion polls have much actual 
influence on the decisions of the 
Parliament. However, they do dis- 
agree sharply as to whether this 
is proper. Members of Parliament 
rate opinion polls rather low in 
desired influence, averaging only 
slightly above radio and television. 
This is still lower than the—not 
very high—average for the in- 
fluence which they feel polls ac- 
tually have. The pattern for the pop- 
ulation is exactly opposite. Public 
opinion polls are felt, on the average, 
to have considerably less influence 
than they actually do have. The 
average for desired influence is 
roughly equivalent to that for voters 
and party executives. This conjunc- 
tion of items for the population 
would hardly seem to be an accident. 


The population seems to equate’ 


polls which measure their opinions 
with an expression of electoral will. 
‘ The members of Parliament take a 
different view. They assign great 
weight to voters, but little weight 
to public opinion polls. Polls are 
undoubtedly seen more as non- 
committal, as possibly superficial 
expressions of opinions which may 
offer little guidance for translation 
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into direct policy decisions on com- 
plex public issues. Other evidence 
in our surveys revealed that Dutch 
MPs regard their role of representa- 
tive very much as one of trustee 
for the public rather than of its 
delegate.” 

Finally, action groups may be a 
source for determining the will of 
the voters. As yet, neither Parlia- 
ment nor population seems to feel 
that such groups have very much 
influence. Parliament would rate 
this influence slightly higher than 
the population. Both, however, ex- 
press themselves favorably towards 
a somewhat greater influence of such 
groups. The higher place accorded 
to the institutionalized interest 
groups suggests at the same time that 
both Parliament and population 
regard the role of such action groups 
as complementary, rather than as 
alternative, to the present system of 
highly institutionalized politics. 

No inventory of interest groups 
in the Netherlands would be com- 
plete without examining the in- 
fluence of the churches. Religion 
has long played an important role 
in the social and political life of the 
Netherlands, both directly and as an 
organizational principle for parties 
and interest groups which are 
divided along religious lines. In 
view of this, it might come as a 
surprise that both Parliament and 
the population accord very low 
actual influence to the churches 
and, on the whole, are well satis- 
fied that this is so. However, 
there is somewhat more disagree- 
ment regarding the influence of 


12. See, Hans Daalder and Jerrold G. Rusk, 
“Perceptions of Party in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment,” in Comparative Legislative Behavior, 
ed. Samuel C. Patterson and John Wahlke . 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1972), 
p. 156 ff. 
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churches than for some of the other 
items. 


PARTIES AND VIEWS OF INTEREST 
GROUPS 


The use of averages in the pre- 
vious section should not cloud the 
fact that there is variance about these 
averages. Some of this difference is 
readily explainable in terms of the 
political philosophy of the respond- 
ent. This can be seen by comparing 
the averages for various political 
groupings. For reasons of space we 
cannot present the figures, but must 
summarize our findings in words. 
Parliament has been divided into 
the three left-oriented parties which 
were in opposition at the time 
of the survey— Labour, Radicals 
and Democrats ’66—the religious 
governing parties—Catholics, Anti- 
revolutionaries and Christian-His- 
toricals—and two secular govern- 
ment parties— Liberal and Demo- 
cratic-Socialists °70 (DS ’70). Due 
to a coding error, DS ’70 voters 
were not included for the popula- 
tion. A separate group was added 
for nonvoters. These parties fall 
along two dimensions: a left-right 
dimension ranging from the left pro- 
gressive parties to the right secular 
parties, with the religious parties in 
the middle; and a religious-secular 
dimension. These two dimensions 
have implications for the way both 
Parliament and the population view 
the actual and desired influence 
of the groups." 

The first important finding is that 
there is remarkable agreement 
across the parties—both with the 
population and the Parliament— 
concerning the degree of influence 
that groups do have. This suggests 
that the reputational method of 


13. See, ibid., p. 169 ff. 
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searching for influence of interest 
groups bears fruit in our case. The 
only major exception to this agree- 
ment concerns the appropriate clien- 
tele groups of employers and labor 
unions. The left parties see the 
unions with which they are them- 
selves in strong sympathy as having 
less influence than do the religious 
and liberal parties. Alternatively, 
they regard the influence of the em- 
ployers as being higher compared 
with the governmental parties. 
Additional differences are found 
when one turns to desired influence. 
In the Parliament both left and right 
feel that their clientele groups 
should have more influence than 
they feel they actually have, while 
the groups closer to rival parties 
should have less than they at present 
have. In the population this holds 
for perceptions of the labor unions, 
but—perhaps surprisingly —sym- 
pathizers of all parties seem to feel 
that the employers’ organizations 
have about the amount of influence 
that they should have. Left members 
of Parliament would also accord less 
influence to retailers’ organizations 
than would other MPs. Both within 
the population and Parliament a 
definite left-right distinction is ap- 
parent in attitudes toward action 
groups. Left parties are far more 
sympathetic towards action groups 
than either the religious parties or 
the right. Within the population a 
similar distinction is found for 
public opinion polls. This is not 
reciprocated at the level of Parlia- 
ment where representatives of all 
parties are opposed to great in- 
fluence of public opinion polls. 
The religious-secular distinction 
emerges most clearly in attitudes 
toward the influence of the 
churches. This disagreement is not 
so evident in the amount of actual 
influence which the churches are 
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felt to have. However, in the case 
of both the population and the 
Parliament, supporters of religious 
parties, understandably, think that 
the churches should have con- 
aed more influence than they 
¥ 0. » 

The central position of the re- 
ligious parties on the left-right 
dimension has made them crucial 
in cabinet formation. The Catholics 
have formed a part of the cabinet 
coalition in all cabinets since the 
war, and the Protestant Antirevolu- 
tionaries and Christian-Historicals 
have taken part with only rare ex- 
ceptions.“ Cabinet ministers from 
these’ parties have achieved con- 
siderable prominence, and some 
have enjoyed extremely long tenure. 
This has perhaps influenced the 
attitude of members of these parties 
concerning the amount of influence 
ministers should have upon de- 
cisions in the- Lower House. In any 
case, there are differences in per- 
ceptions between the religious and 

14. See the list of Dutch cabinets in 


Daalder, “The Netherlands,” appendix 2, 
p. 418 ff. : 
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secular parties. Especially, MPs 
from religious parties would assign 
more influence to ministers than 
would either the left or right parties. 
As the right-wing parties had minis- 
ters in the cabinet at the time of 
the survey, it is not surprising that 
they were more favorably disposed 
towards the influence of ministers 
on parliamentary decisions than the 
members of the left opposition 
parties who felt the impotence of 
their own position as if it were the 
influence .of Parliament as a whole 
vis-a-vis the cabinet. 

Finally, although voters . of all 
parties agree on the level of actual 
influence which farmers’ organiza- 


‘tions have—which is in all cases 


lower than the desired level—the 
members of Parliament differ along 
this religious-secular dimension. 
Religious party MPs desire con- 
siderably more influence for farmers 
than do either left or right. This 
reflects the greater representation 
which farmers have within the 
religious parties, as well as the 


_latter’s more important rural base 


compared with the secular parties. 
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ABSTRACT: The South African interest group structure is 
in large measure determined by the racial and ethnic 
divisions within the population. The low degree of overlap- 
ping group membership can be attributed to three, partly 
coinciding factors: (1) voluntary establishment of associa- 
tions to promote the interests of specific racial or ethnic 
groups; (2) government measures introducing racial segrega- 
tion into associational life; and (3) the establishment of 
associations on an ethnic or racial basis as a result of clashes 
of interest within mixed associations. Despite these factors a 
number of racially or ethnically mixed associations do 
exist—for example, some trade unions—mainly as a result 
of the integrated nature of the economic system. Because 
most effective forms of formal political and economic power 
are concentrated in the hands of the white population 
groups, their organized interest groups are more influential 
than the respective nonwhite counterparts. There are indica- 
tions, however, that nonwhite interests are increasingly 
articulated by institutional and nonassociational interest 
groups using the various communal councils as channels of 
access to the key points of decision making. 
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INTEREST GROUPS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NTEREST groups have been 

neglected by most students of 
South African politics. Except for a 
number of monographs by Peter 
Harris! and surveys on trade un- 
ionism by Muriel Horrell? most 
studies on South African politics 
contain only brief references to in- 
terest groups. Particularly lacking 
are analyses which show some sen- 
sitivity for theoretical frameworks 
and conceptual vocabularies that 
facilitate a comparative perspective. 
This paper is presented in the be- 
lief that it provides additional ma- 
terial for the purposes of reference 
and comparison and in hope that its 
omissions will stimulate much 
needed research. 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF RACIAL 
AND ETHNIC DIFFERENTIATORS 


The nature and activities of in- 
terest groups are strongly influ- 
enced by the sociocultural environ- 
ment within which they exist. 
In South Africa this environment is 
a culturally heterogeneous society 
governed by a minority group in 
terms of a policy of differentiation 
which is justified with reference to 
this heterogeneity, but which rein- 
forces it to the extent that South 
Africa is today virtually an ideal 


1. P. B. Harris, Interest Groups in South 
African Politics, monograph no. 1 (Salisbury: 
University College of Rhodesia, 1968); P. B. 
Harris, Studies in African Politics (London: 
Hutchison, 1970), pp. 99~106; P. B. Harris, 
“Interest Groups in the South African Politi- 
cal Process,” in South Africa: Government 
and Politics, ed. D. Worrall (Pretoria: J. L. 
van Schaik, 1971), pp. 253-284. 

2. M. Horrell, South African Trade Un- 
ionism: A Study of a Divided Working Class 
(Johannesburg: South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 1961); M. Horrell, South 
Africa’s Workers: Their Organizations and 
the Patterns of Employment (Johannesburg: 
South African Institute of Race Relations, 
1969). 
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type of the plural society as de- 
scribed by J. S. Furnivall and 
others. The politically most 
significant lines of division are, of 
course, racial, dividing the popula- 
tion into four groups—that is, Afri- 
cans, Asians, coloureds and whites 
(table 1).4 Each of these groups, in 
turn, contains a number of ethnic 
groups.® Only the divisions within 
the white and African groups are 
important for the purpose of this 
paper. These divide the white 
group into Afrikaans—the majority 
group—and English speakers and 
the African population into ten eth- 
nic groups (see table 3). 

The principles and policies under- 
lying the political system—generally 
known as apartheid or separate de- 
velopment—have been, and still 
are, extensively debated in forums 
varying from learned dissertations 
to the United Nations.* Hence, only 
the basic characteristics of the pol- 
icy of separate development need 
be mentioned here. These include: 


(1) the protection of the white 
man’s control of the dominant 
European-type political sys- 


3. J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and 
Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1948). 

4. The term race is used here in accord- 
ance with the biological distinctions made 
in the South African Population Registration 
Act of 1950. On this act and other legislation 
affecting race relations, see, M. Horrell, 
Legislation and Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg: South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, 1971). 

5. The term ethnic as it is used here refers 
to linguistic and cultural characteristics. 
Compare, M. G. Smith, “Pluralism in Pre- 
Colonial African Societies,” in Pluralism in 
Africa, ed. L. Kuper and M. G. Smith 
(Berkeley, Cal: University of California 
Press, 1969), pp. 103-104. 

6. For a comprehensive bibliography on 
South Africa since 1960, see, H. Adam, ed., 
South Africa: Sociological Perspectives 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 
3801-332. 
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TABLE 1 


SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


WHITE AREAS 

Whites 3,730,951 
Coloureds 2,005,325 
Asians 616,995 
Africans 8,060,773 
Total 14,414,044 


AFRICAN AREAS TOTAL 
20,377 3,751,328 
13,128 2,018,453 

3,441 620,436 
6,997,179 15,057,952 
7,034,125 21,448,169 





SOURCE: Adapated from M. Horrell et. al., eds., A Survey of Race Relations in South 
Africa 1971 (Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations, 1972), p. 59. 


tem by way of the exclusion 
ofnonwhite—that is, Africans, 
Asians and coloureds—partici- 
pation in the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament, provincial 
councils and municipal coun- 
cils; . 
the gradual and systematic 
disentanglement of white 
and nonwhite ethnic groups 
through a series of seg- 
regationist measures with re- 
spect to situations of inter- 
group contact, such as resi- 
dential areas, schools, univer- 
sities, occupations, hospitals, 


(2) 


public transport, public 
amenities, churches and as- 
sociations; 


(3) the creation of separate op- 
portunities for the progres- 
sive self-fulfillment of each 
major group in accordance 
with its own traditions and 
values by means of a series of 
developmental measures in 
the social and economic 
spheres and the provision of 
separate political tracks for 
each major group. For the 
blacks this track includes the 
possibility of developing in- 
dependent states within their 
own territories. Since the col- 

‘oureds and Indians have no 
traditional homelands of their 
own, they are apparently: des- 
tined to develop parallel to, 


but separate from, the whites 
within the geographical 
boundaries of the dominant 
political system. 


It is thus not surprising that one 
of the primary characteristics of the 
South African interest group system 
is the ethnic and racial bases of a 
large number of interest groups.’ 
Among the whites the Afrikaanse 
Sakekamers have their English 
counterparts in the chambers of 
commerce; the Afrikaanse Studente- 
bond (ASB) is in constant conflict 
with the National Union of South 
African Students (NUSAS) which 
represents students on the 
English-speaking campuses. Simi- 
larly, there are Afrikaans and Eng- 
lish womens associations, welfare 
associations and cultural associa- 
tions. Similar black associations 
include the Kwa-Mashu Traders 
Association, the South African 
Students Organization (SASO), 


‘the Natal Workshop for African 


Advancement, the Transkeian 
Womens Zenzele Association, the 
South African Bantu Social Workers 
Association, the Durban Indian 


7. Harris, “Interest Groups,” p. 260. 

8. See, also, H. W. Van der Merwe and J. 
J. Buitendag, “Political, Ethnic and Struc- 
tural Differences among White South Afri- 
cans,” in ASSA: Sociology in Southern Af- 
rica 1973 (Papers from the First Congress of 
the Association for Sociologists in Southern 
Africa, 1973), pp. 189-213. 
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Child Welfare Society and the 
Association for the Educational 
and Cultural Advancement of Afri- 
can People in South Africa 
(ASSECA).° 

In many cases it is difficult to 
determine to what extent interest 
groups are voluntarily established 
on a racial or ethnic basis. It seems 
that three main, partly overlapping, 
patterns can be distinguished. 


Associations are voluntarily estab- 
lished to promote the interests of 
a specific ethnic or racial group 


During the 1930s and 1940s a 
number of associations were estab- 
lished with the purpose of promot- 
ing the political, economical and 
cultural interests of the Afrikaners. 
These included the Afrikaner 
Broederbond, the Federasie van 
Afrikaanse Kultuurverenigings, the 
Reddingsdaadbond and the Blanke 
Werkersbeskermingsbond; the last 
two associations are now defunct. 
Under the impetus of the black 
consciousness movement, a number 
of associations have recently been 
established to perform the same 
function for blacks. Examples are 
the Black People Convention 
(BPC), ASSECA and a variety. of 
self-help, cultural and political as- 
sociations. 


Government measures introducing 
segregation into associational 
life necessitate the establishment 
of uniracial associations 


The trade union movement pro- 
vides the most obvious example of 


9. Information on black interest groups is 
supplied in B. A. Khoapa, ed., Handbook of 
Black Organizations (Durban: Black Com- 
munity Programmes, 1973); and B. A. 
Khoapa, Black Review 1972 (Durban; Black 
Community Programme, 1973). Note: the 
term black is used here as a noun referring 
to Africans, Asians and coloureds collectively. 
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government measures introducing 
segregation into associations, but 
this pattern is also evident in other 
spheres of associational life. Some 
professional associations, such as 
those representing the nursing pro- 
fession, were forced by legislation 
to split along racial lines; others, 
including welfare and scientific as- 
sociations, were forced to segregate 
by government threats to deny 
them financial aid. 


Clashes of interest within mixed 
associations lead to splits and 
the establishment of associations 
with a racial or ethnic basis 


Initially, NUSAS represented 
white— Afrikaans and English—as 
well as black students; eventually, 
the students from Afrikaans univer- 
sities and later black students broke 
away to form their own associa- 
tions. Similarly, the Suid-Afrikaanse 
Buro vir Rasse Aangeleenthede 
(SABRA) was founded by Afrikaans 
intellectuals who left the South Af- 
rican Institute of Race Relations 
(SAIRR). In 1962 an all-white 
Psychological Institute was founded 
by psychologists who seceded from 
the South African Psychological As- 
sociation when it decided to admit 
qualified blacks." 

The existence of ethnically and 
racially based interest groups 
reflects the clash of interests in a 
plural society, the structure of 
which is reinforced by segre- 
gationist legislation. In addition, 
it is important to keep in mind that 
the activities of certain interest 
groups reinforced racial and ethnic 


10. Compare, L. S. Thompson, Politics in 

the Republic of South Africa (Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1966), pp. 145-146. 
* Ul. Ibid., p. 145. On student associations 
see, also, H. W. Van der Merwe and D. 
Welsh, eds., Student Perspectives on South 
Africa (Cape Town: David Philip, 1972). 
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cleavages and the structural rigidity 
of the political system.!2 Despite 
these factors, it is significant that a 
number of racially and ethnically 
mixed associations do exist. The 
forty-two mixed trade unions" are 


12. Compare, S. Trapido, “Political In- 
stitutions and Afrikaner Social Structures in 
the Republic of South Africa,” American 
Political Science Review 57, no. 1, pp. 
75-87. 

13. The term mixed trade unions refers to 
trade unions with Asian, coloured and white 
members. 


examples of this apparent anomaly 
(table 2). This phenomenon is pre- 
sumably a manifestation of the ir- 
revocably integrated nature of the 
economic system which provides 
an “economic motive strong 
enough to hold together persons 
whose social interests seem to be 
disparate.”! Other mixed associa- 
tions, such as the Christian Insti- 
tute of South Africa and the SAIRR 
are multiracial simply because of 


14. Harris, “Interest Groups,” p. 261. 


TABLE 2 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 1969 


NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIP 
UNIONS 
White Coloured Asian African Total 
White unions 
Confederation* 27 183,781 — — — 183,781 
TUCSA 13 33,088 — — — 33,088 
Unaffiliated 58 . 148,985 — — 148,985 
98 365,854 — — — 365,854 
Mixed unions 
TUCSA 25 46,297 62,749 20,784 — 129,830 
Unaffiliated 10 13,869 4,699 1,525 — 20,093 
35 60,166 67,448 22,309 — 149,923 
Coloured andlor 
Asian Unions 
TUCSA 23 =s 14,524 9,036 — 23,560 
Unaffiliated 16 — 26,240 1,310 — 27,550 
39 40,764 10,346 — 51,110 
African Unions 14 — — — 16,040 16,040 
Combined totals 
Confederation* 27 183,781 — — — 183,781 
TUCSA 61 79,385 77,273 29,820 — 186,478 
Unaffiliated 98 162,854 30,939 2,835 16,040 212,668 
186 426,020 108,212 32,655 16,040 582,927 





SouRCE: M. Horrell, South Africa’s Workers (Johannesburg: South African Institute of 


Race Relations, 1969), p. 146. 


* The South African Confederation of Labour includes three federal bodies: the 
Koördinerende Raad van S. A. Vakverenigings —thirteen affiliated unions; the Federal Con- 
sultative Council of South African Railways and Harbours Staff Associations—seven 
affiliated unions; and the Federation of Mine Production Unions—three affiliated unions. 


Three individual unions are affiliated directly with the confederation. 
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their aim to improve race relations 
by way of interracial contact. 


ASSOCIATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 


The majority of South African 
associational interest groups are 
functionally specific organizations 
which promote and defend the 
goals of particular segments of the 
society. The most prominent com- 
mercial interest groups are the 
250-odd local Afrikaanse Sakekam- 
ers, affiliated to the Afrikaanse 
Handelsinstituut (AHI), and the 
approximately 144 chambers of 
commerce, affiliated with the As- 
sociation of Commerce of South 
Africa (ASSOCOM). These associa- 
tions represent the interests of 
commerce as a whole." The organi- 
zational structure of the AHI, for 
instance, includes cooperative’® 
financial, industrial, mining and 
trading chambers which concen- 
trate on dealing with the interests 
of members from these sectors; 
geographical representation is pro- 
vided through the affiliated local 
sakekamers and thirteen regional 
committees. Industry and mining 
are also represented by the South 
African Federated Chambers of In- 
dustries (FCI) and the South Afri- 
can Chamber of Mines. In addition, 
there are virtually hundreds of as- 
sociations articulating the interests 
of particular industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. These vary 
from biscuit manufacturers associa- 
tions to associations of bottle-store 


15. Of course, individual or groups of 
business concerns also act as interest groups. 
Compare, M. Savage, “Interlocking Direc- 
torships in South Africa,” in ASSA: Sociology 
in Southern Africa 1973 (Papers from the 
First Congress of the Association for 
Sociologists in South Africa, 1973), pp. 
44-65. 

16. The trading of a large number of 
South African farmers is channeled through 
agricultural cooperatives. 
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owners. Black businessmen are not 
as well organized as their white 
counterparts, but a number of local 
traders associations do exist. 

The commercial and industrial 
interest groups are concerned with 
much the same issues as similar 
associations in other countries with 
a capitalist economic system. In 
addition, they take an active part in 
the ongoing debate about the 
economic aspects of the implemen- 
tation of separate development. An 
important issue in this context is 
government attempts to induce the 
decentralization of industry. Policy 
making in this respect not only 
involves considerations of eco- 
nomic feasibility or attempts to 
satisfy competing regional interests, 
but is largely influenced by the 
government’s determination to in- 
dustrialize the areas bordering on 
the black homelands in order to 
limit the flow of Africans to the 
white cities!” and to enhance the 
economic viability of the home- 
lands. In this debate commercial 
and industrial interest groups, 
rather than unequivocally support- 
ing or opposing the government, 
usually call for moderation. The 
president of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Industries, for example, warned 
against “the inflexible, dogmatic, 
and completely insensitive applica- 
tion of pressure on industrialists to 
move to the border industrial 
areas. 18 At present, sakekamers — 
chambers of commerce-—agricultural 
associations and institutional interest 


17. Compare, M. Arkin, “The South Afri- 
can Economy,” in South Africa: Government 
and Politics, ed. D. Worrall (Pretoria: J. L. 
van Schaik, 1971), pp. 133-171. 

18. Report by Rand Daily Mail, 28 Janu- 
ary 1972, referred to in M. Horrell, D. 
Horner, J. Kane-Burman and R. Margo, eds., 
A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa 
1972 (Johannesburg: South African Institute 
of Race Relations, 1973), pp. 276-277. 
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groups, such as the homeland gov- 
ernments and local authorities, are 
also involved in the negotiations on 
proposals for the consolidation of 
the African homelands.’ 

The commercial and industrial 
associations also articulate the in- 
terests of employers in the private 
section. In 1963 there were 215 
employers’ associations represent- 
ing 17,442 firms.2° These are 
affiliated with a variety of coor- 
dinating bodies. 

South African trade unions are 
not as powerful as those in the 
United Kingdom, but they 
nevertheless play a significant role 
in the political process. South 
Africa’s trade unions—especially 
the mine workers unions—have 
always been concerned not only 
with the improvement of the wages 
and working conditions of their 
white members, but also with their 
protection against competition from 
unskilled and semiskilled African 
workers. The issue is not merely 
whether Africans should be al- 
lowed to do certain kinds of work, 
but also whether they should be 
allowed to join registered unions 
and whether African trade unions 
should be allowed to register. The 
continuation of mixed trade 
unions-—that is, those consisting of 
Asian, coloured and white mem- 
bers—is also a major theme of the 
debate.” 

At present, the right-wing white 
trade unions still have the upper 


19. On the consolidation proposals, see, M. 
Horrell, The African Homelands of South 
Africa (Johannesburg: South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 1973), pp. 10-37. 

20. J. A. Lombard and J. J. Stadler, Die 
Ekonomiese Stelsel van Suid-Afrika (Cape 
Town: HAUM, 1967), p. 469. 

21. On the history of trade unionism and 
the African labor question, see, Horrell, 
South African Trade Unionism; and Horrell, 
South Africa’s Workers. 
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hand. To a very large extent this is 
so because they had the support of 
National-Labour pact government 
in 1924— when the first Industrial 
Conciliation Act was passed—and 
subsequently that of the National 
Party, which has since 1914 been 
the vehicle of Afrikaner political 
aspirations.” The history of the im- 
plementation of the National 
Party’s labor policy over the past 
two decades abounds with exam- 
ples of its extreme sensitivity to. the 
sentiments and interests of the or- 
ganized white workers. Despite 
certain restrictions imposed by the 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924, 
Africans were not completely ex- 
cluded from registered trade unions 
before 1953. The Bantu Labour 
(Settlement of Disputes) Act of 
1953, however, prohibited Africans 
from becoming members of trade 
unions and African trade unions 
from being registered. This ex- 
cludes African workers from utiliz- 
ing the machinery for collective 
bargaining created by the Industrial 
Conciliation Act. The Bantu Labour 


22. In 1923 the National Party (NP) under 
Hertzog and the Labour Party—established 
in 1919 as the political wing of the trade 
unions—-under Cresswell entered into an 
election pact. The NP won the 1924 election 
and Cresswell became minister of labor. In 
1933 the NP entered into a coalition with the 
South African Party (SAP) under Smuts, with 
a faction of the Labour Party—the 
Cresswellites—joining the coalition and the 
rest going into opposition. After the 1933 
election the NP and SAP fused to form the 
United South African National Party (UP). In 
1935 a group of Nationalists under Malan 
broke away to form the Purified National 
Party. In 1939 the UP cabinet split on the 
question of South Africa’s participation in 
World War II, and Hertzog and his followers 
joined Malan. Hertzog became leader of the 
Reunited National Party, which he again left 
in 1941. He then established the Afrikaner 
Party. This party cooperated with the Na- 
tional Party which defeated the United Party 
in 1948. The Labour Party eventually disap- 
peared from the scene. 
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Act provides machinery for indus- 
trial conciliation where Africans are 
involved, but it does not seem to be 
as effective as the machinery to 
which whites have access.” The 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1956, 
as amended in 1961, stipulated that 
no further mixed trade unions pro- 
viding for white, coloured and 
Asian membership would be regis- 
tered. Mixed unions which con- 
tinue to exist must have separate 
branches, and their executive 
committees must consist of whites 
only. This legislation precipitated a 
realignment of trade unions into 
three confederations: the Trade 
Union Council of South Africa 
(TUCSA), which included white 
and mixed unions; the South Afri- 
can Congess of Trade Unions 
(SACTU), which included unregis- 
tered African unions;?4 and the 
all-white South African Confedera- 
tion of Labour. According to Muriel 
Horrell, there has not been as much 
splitting of individual registered 
unions along racial lines as might 
have been expected in view of the 
government’s disapproval of mixed 
unions, but there has been a 
movement of whites into exclu- 
sively white unions to the extent 
that by 1969 the white membership 
of mixed unions practically halved. 
To a lesser extent, coloured and 
Asian workers also tended to join 
uniracial unions, but a majority are 


23. Horrell, South Africa’s Workers, pp. 
66-68. 

24. By 1953 SACTU represented approx- 
imately 50,000 African workers. It was, how- 
ever, forced into exile by the detaining, 
banning or arrest of many of its leaders 
under the Suppression of Communism Act of 
1950. In 1972 the Black Allied Workers 
Union (BAWU) was founded to serve as a 
coordinating body for African trade unions. 
Some of its leaders have since suffered the 
same fate. 
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still members of mixed unions 
(table 2). 

The potential influence of the 
trade unions is limited because of 
the exclusion of Africans and the 
conflicting attitudes of trade un- 
ionists on this question. The effec- 
tiveness of TUCSA is particularly 
undermined because of its vaccilat- 
ing attitude on the question of the 
affiliation of African unions. The 
Confederation of Labour is less 
prone to internal strains, but di- 
vergences do exist on matters such 
as the implementation of work 
reservation." On the trade union 
movement in general, Muriel Hor- 
rell has remarked: 


Trade unionism in South Africa is not 
only divided, but has failed to obtain 
support among large numbers of work- 
ers. It is estimated that of the economi- 
cally active population at the end of 
1968, only 30.3 percent of the white, 
16.0 percent of the Coloureds, 21.2 
percent of the Asians, and 0.3 percent 
of the Africans were members of 
unions.?? 


INTEREST GROUP TARGETS AND 
CHANNELS OF ACCESS 


In South Africa, as in all political 
systems, interest group efforts are 
concentrated on the loci of au- 
thoritative political decision mak- 
ing. In South Africa these are the 
cabinet, deputy ministers and the 
bureaucracy. 

The formal channels of access to 
the bureaucracy include a large 
variety of statutory boards, commis- 
sions and councils which not only 
provide a forum for negotiation be- 
tween the bureaucracy and interest 
groups, but also form an integrated 


25. Horrell, South African Workers, pp. 
20-21, 24~25. 

26. Ibid., p. 130. 

27. Ibid., pp. 180-131. 
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part of the executive arm of the 
central government. These boards, 
commissions and councils are usu- 
ally constituted in such a way that 
they are representative of relevant 
interest groups. Examples are the 
numerous control boards of agricul- 
tural commodities, the National 
Transport Commission, the South 
African Medical and Dental Coun- 
cil, the Electrotechnical Wirework- 
ers Board, industrial conciliation 
boards, the Rent Control Board 
and the Welfare Planning Com- 
mission.28 In addition, there is 
a large variety of councils acting in 
an advisory capacity on central and 
provincial government levels. On 
the central government level two 
types can be distinguished: coun- 
cils advising the cabinet, in 
particular—for example, the Prime 
Minister’s Economic Advisory 
Council—and councils instituted on 
the departmental level—for exam- 
ple, the Consumers Advisory 
Committee of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting. The Transvaal Local Gov- 
ernment Board is an example of 
such a body functioning on the 
provincial level.” Additional chan- 
nels of access are provided through 
the media of correspondence, per- 
sonal interviews and the attendance 
of government officials at the meet- 
ings or congresses of interest groups. 

Another, though less important, 
target of interest groups is the na- 
tional legislature, Parliament. The 
traditional channel of access is 
through the parliamentary lobby. 


28. See, also, B. Roux, “Central Adminis- 
tration, Provincial and Local Authorities and 
the Judiciary,” in South Africa: Government 
and Politics, ed. D. Worrall (Pretoria: J. L. 
van Schaik, 1971), pp. 75-171; and J. J. N. 
Cloete, Sentrale: Provinsiale en Munisipale 
Instellings van Suid-Afrika (Pretoria: J. L. 
van Schaik, 1971), pp. 124-133. 

29. Compare, Roux, ibid., pp. 104-105. 
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Some interest groups, such as the 
AHI, maintain permanent par- 
liamentary committees to interact 
with legislators. Although various 
interest groups have spokesmen in 
Parliament, the effectiveness of 
lobbying seems to be limited where 
basic policy issues are concerned. 
This is due mainly to the fact that 
the basic policies of both parties are 
formulated in their respective cau- 
cuses, and rigid party discipline 
enforces a united front both in the 
House of Assembly and the 
Senate. It is conceivable that in- 
terest group representations find 
their way to the caucus rooms, but 
it is virtually impossible to ascer- 
tain their impact on decision mak- 
ing. Parliamentary committees and 
commissions of enquiry provide 
additional opportunities for interest 
groups to bring their views to the 
attention of Parliament. 

Generally, the channels of access 
described here are not typically 
available to black associational in- 
terest groups, although meetings 
with government officials do take 
place. Otherwise, they have to de- 
pend on white intermediaries. The 
inadequacy of the channels of ac- 
cess available to black interest 
groups contributes to the frequency 
of anomic outbursts among these 
groups. This is the case especially 
with black laborers, who are, in 
addition, not allowed to organize. 
Anomic modes of interest articula- 
tion have, however, not been li- 
mited to blacks. White South Afri- 
can students and workers have also 
participated in public protests and 
strikes, although these are more 


30. The two major political parties in 
Parliament are the National Party and the 
United Party. Only one other party is 
represented—that is, the Progressive Party 
which has only one representative in Parlia- 
ment. 
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often than not expressions of or- 
ganized anomie. 

The much discussed tactic of 
civil disobedience is closely linked 
with the name of Mahatma Gandhi 
who founded the Natal Indian 
Congress (NIC) in 1894 to defend 
and promote the interests of South 
Africa’s Indian community. The 
‘failure of the civil disobedience 
campaigns of the 1950s—sponsored 
by the African National Congress 
and the South African Indian Con- 
gress (SAIC)—contributed to the 
radicalization of African political 
movements and to the violence 
which shook South Africa in the 
early 1960s. The majority of associ- 
ational interest groups, however, 
limit their modes of action to formal 
representation before officials and 
politicians, persuasion, negotiation 
and the like. 


HOMELAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLIES AND THE COMMUNAL 
COUNCILS AS INSTITU- 
TIONAL INTEREST 
GROUPS 


The implementation of separate 
development entails, inter alia, the 
creation of two main types of politi- 
cal institutions for the nonwhite pop- 
ulation: 


(1) legislative assemblies cre- 
ated for each of the African 
national units. The territorial 
bases of these are the various 
African homelands (table 3). 
The stated aim of the gov- 
ernment is that these home- 
lands should develop into 
politically independent ter- 
ritories.’! 


31. On the African homelands, see, M. 
Horrell, The African Homelands of South 
Africa; and G. M. Carter, T. Karis and N. M. 
Stultz, South Africa’s Transkei (Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 1967). 
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(2) communal councils created 
for the coloured and Indian 
population. These councils, 
the Coloured Persons Rep- 
resentative Council (CPRC) 
and SAIC have no clear ter- 
ritorial basis and are primar- 
ily community directed.*? 


The legislative powers of the as- 
semblies and those of CPRC vary, 
and the SAIC has as yet no legisla- 
tive powers. They serve, however, 
as potentially powerful structures 
for the articulation of the interests 
of the population groups for whom 
they were instituted. The demands 
made by the spokesmen of these 
institutions usually relate to issues 
such as the territorial aspirations of 
Africans, employment oppor- 
tunities, the disparity between 
white and black wages and salaries, 
the lack of public amenities for 
blacks in white areas, influx control, 
housing and the proclamation of 
group areas. 

As creations of the South African 
government, the assemblies and 
councils have certain channels of 
access to the cabinet, deputy minis- 
ters and the bureaucracy which 
may not be readily available to 
many black associational interest 
groups. Liaison meetings between 
cabinet members or government 
representatives and representatives 
of the ‘councils and assemblies 
—usually members of the vari- 
ous executives—take place fairly 


regularly. In addition, the execu- 


tive functions of the assemblies 
and councils are performed in co- 
ordination with various central 
government departments. This pro- 
vides opportunities for virtually 


32. See, W. B. Vosloo, “The Coloured 
Policy of the National Party,” in South 
African Dialogue, ed. N. J. Rhoodie (Johan- 
nesburg: McGraw-Hill, 1972). 
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TABLE 3 


ACTUAL AND/OR PROPOSED* COMPOSITION OF HOMELAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES 


NATIONAL ' 

UNIT HOMELAND 
Xhosa . Transkei 
Xhosa Ciskei 
Zulu ' Kwa Zulu 
North Sotho Lebowa 
Venda Venda 
Shangaan Gazankulu 
Tswana Bophuta Tswana 
South Sotho Basotho Qwaqwa 
Swazi Swazi 


South Ndebele 


(No homeland as yet) 








NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

NOMINATED ELECTED 

‘MEMBERS} MEMBERS 
64 45 
30 20 
70 55 
60. 40. 
42 18 
42 _ 26 
48 24 

8 NIL 


(No Legislative Assembly) 


Source: Compiled from data supplied in M. Horrell, The African Homelands of South 
Africa (Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations, 1973), pp. 44-61. . 

* Elections have not yet been held in all the African homelands. 

+ The nomination procedure varies; however,. in terms of the various relevant con- 
stitutional provisions, the majority are recruited from the ranks of tribal chiefs. 


continuous contact between white 
and black officials. 

The assemblies and councils, in 
their turn, serve as potential targets 
for other types of black interest 
groups. Nonassociational interest 
groups, such as the tribal groups in 
the homelands, appear to be par- 
ticularly effective in this area. Not 
only are the majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislative assemblies 
tribal chiefs (table 3), but where 
elections have been held tribal 
affiliations have generally been the 
decisive factor. Tribal interests are 
thus directly represented in the 
various legislative assemblies. 

At present it is not clear whether 
the activities of associational in- 

‘terest groups have any significant 
impact on the political process in 
the black subsystems of govern- 
ment. In any case, associational 
interest groups in the homelands 
are limited in numbers, and politi- 
cal associations, such as the BPC 

. and NIC, refuse to recognize the, 

apartheid institutions. The poten- 
tial influence of these institutional 
structures of interest articulation 


` 


has not yet been fully: realized, , 
but there are indications that the 
government will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to resist pressure 
brought to bear on it by homeland 
leaders. ` 


LEGITIMACY AND EFFECTIVENESS 


The effectiveness of interest 
groups depends, inter alia, on their 
legitimacy; this, in turn, depends to 
a large extent on the “assumed 
compatibility of their claims with 
community values.””; In a situa- 
tion—such as that’ in South Af- 
rica—where major segments of the 
population adhere to different value 
systems, it can be expected that 
the legitimacy enjoyed by inter- 
est groups will vary dramatically 
from one community to the other. 
Even. where the interest groups are 
regarded as legitimate, to a large 
extent this favorable attitude can be 


expected to be limited to those 


which articulate dominant interests. 


33. H. W. Ehrmann, “Interest Groups,” in 
International Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (London: Free Press, 1968), p. 488. 
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The crucial question is whether the 
members of the politically domi- 
nant community —that is, the whites 
in general and the Afrikaners in 
particular, in the case of South 
Africa—accept the legitimacy of 
the interest groups which: speak for 
the subject communities.’ 

Generally; it appears that groups 
whose aim it is to change funda- 
mentally the political and social 
system or whose activities are per- 
ceived to be inimical to vested 
interests receive little sympathy. 
Evidence of this is seen in the lack 
of opposition from whites to gov- 


ernment action against the leaders 


of organizations such as NUSAS, 
NIC, BPC, SASO and certain trade 
unions. Commercial, industrial, ag- 
ricultural, welfare and professional 
associations do not usually incur 
public opprobrium, although there 
was a time when Afrikaners were 
extremely hostile to groups which 
they regarded as representing Eng- 
lish capital. More overtly, political 
associations are. generally viewed 
with hostility—depending, again, on 
the perceived goals of the associa- 
tion vis-a-vis the observers in- 
terests. The English community 
and some verligte Afrikaners are, 
for instance, deeply distrustful of 
the Afrikaner Broederbond, while 
Afrikaners tend to view the Sons of 


_ England as the agent of British 


imperialism and the Black Sash 
with emotions varying from hostil- 
ity to amusement. 

Although a lack of legitimacy in 
the public eye—or, rather, the var- 
ious -public eyes—undoubtedly 
impairs the effectiveness of interest 
groups, the attitudes of ministers 


‘and bureaucrats toward them are of 


much more importance. The deci- 
sive criterion of legitimacy in this 
sphere is the compatibility of in- 
terest group goals:with government 


policy. In. this regard the ` pro- 
nouncements of the minister of 
labor on African trade unionism are 
instructive. He has. repeatedly 
stated that he regards African trade 
unions as inimical to the interests 
of South Africa: 


As far as the National Party Policy in 
regard to Bantu workers is concerned, it 
is our conviction that the organisation 
of Bantu wokers is neither in the in- 
terests of South Africa, nor in the in- 
terests of improving their own wage 
position, nor in the interests of promot- 
ing race relations.*4 


Particularly those associations 
which are, in the view of govern- 
ment, spokesmen endangering the 
stability of the state or aiming at a 
radical change in the social order 
are vigorously attacked. Very often 
they find that channels of access to 
the cabinet and bureaucracy are 
closed to them or that their rep- 
resentations are rejected out of 
hand. The present government has 
often been criticized for its actions 
against such groups. The most re- 
cent example is the spate of edicts 
banning the leaders of SASO, BPC, 
BAWU and other black associa- 
tions. 

It is in this context that the 
homeland legislative assemblies 
and communal councils are of par- 
ticular importance as structures of 
interest articulation. These institu- 
tions were created along the terms 
set by government policy, and their 
members are seen by the govern- 
ment as the representatives of the 
communities for whom they were 


34. Quoted in Horrell et. al., A Survey of 
Race Relations in South Africa, 1972, p. 335. 
See, also, Hansard 1973, no. 1, cols. 50-56. 

35. See, also, Horrell et. al., A Survey of 
Race Relations, pp. 52-54—on the “Par- 
liamentary Select Committee on, and Com- 
mission of Enquiry into, Certain Organiza- 
tions.” 
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instituted. Hence, ministers and 
government officials are obliged to 
pay attention to'the demands made 
by spokesmen of the assemblies 
and councils—even though they 
may not always accede to all their 
demands. The real and potential 
influence of these institutions is 
enhanced by the prestige of their 
leaders—such as Chief Minister 
Matanzima of the Transkei; Chief 
Buthelezi, chief executive officer 
of the Kwa Zulu Legislative As- 
sembly; and Professor Ntsanwisi, 
chief councillor of the Gazankulu 
Legislative Assembly. In the long 
run, the demands made by them 
can only be ignored by the gov- 
ernment at the price of further 
destroying the credibility of its 
policies. 

With reference to the relationship. 
between interest group legitimacy 
and effectiveness and government 
attitudes, Harris has observed: 


Groups favoured by government are 
likely . . . to succeed in their endeav- 
- ours, while those regarded with dis- 
favour suffer from many -disadvantages. 
This proposition applies equally to as- 
sociations and groups in the broad field 
of economics as well as those more 
obviously “political.’%® 


This supports our view with regard 
to the more overtly political associ- 
ations, but the generalization 
should not be extended lightly to 
commercial, industrial and other 


associations which do not manifestly ` 


threaten the system. While there is 
evidence that the government 
““counter-presses ‘the pressure 
groups,’®’ there is also evidence 
that the government has made con- 


36. Harris, Studies in African Politics, p. 


104. 
37. Ibid., p. 106. 
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cessions which are not compatible 
with its traditional policies. The 
relaxation of restrictions on the use 
of nonwhite labor is a case in point. 
It is not easy to determine the 
extent of the influence of industrial 
and commercial interest groups in 
this area, but it is significant to note 
that the Prime Minister’s Economic 
Advisory Council in 1963 “arrived 
at the conclusion that unless new 
efforts were made to supplement 
the available trained manpower, 
the future economic development 
of the country would be seriously 
hampered,” and recommended 
“that greater use should be 
made. . .in the right ways and 
places, of trained non-white 
manpower.’’®= The council includes 
representatives of the AHI, AS- 
SOCOM, FCI, the Chamber of 
Mines, TUCSA and the Confedera- 
tion of Labour. , 


CONCLUSION 


It would be presumptuous to 
draw many conclusions on the basis 
of an incomplete and somewhat 
superficial description of certain - 
aspects of the South African interest 
group structure. What should be 
evident is that a study of South 
African interest groups can in itself 
be an exercise in comparative poli- 
tics. It may also be of some impor- 
tance to students of political de- 
velopment to note that associational 
interest groups play an important 
role in the relatively developed 
white political system, while in- 
stitutional and, to a lesser extent, 
nonassociational interest groups 
dominate the scene in the newly 
developing African homelands. It 


38. Horrell, South Africa’s Workers, p. 83. 
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appears that the development of 


‘South African politics will—unless 


a major upset occurs—largely be 


conditioned by the way in which. 


the policy of separate development 
is implemented. This, in turn, will 


be influenced by the interest 
groups concerned. Future research 
should focus on the role these in- 
terest groups play in the shaping 
and implementation of government ` 
policy. 


Interest Groups and the Consent to Govern: Getting 
the People Out, for What? 


By THEODORE J. LOWI 


ABSTRACT: The original Western liberal approach to govern- 
ment was that as long as there were multitudes of interests 
with no possibility of any interest becoming a permanent 
majority, the free interaction of these interests would provide 
a public good. Very probably, the most important feature 
of this early liberal approach to government by the consent 
of organized interests was the coupling of consent with 
regulation. In the process of aging and spreading, however, 
the original liberal view underwent drastic transformation. 
Under the new theory consent is to come from a genuine 
accommodation of government to the real interests of society; 
all twentieth century democracies seem to espouse this 
theory of consent in one way or another. Leaving aside 
the important issue of the morality of such a view, there 
is still the question of whether such an accommodation is 
possible; the closer one looks at this proposition, the more 
distant appears the possibility of consent by accommodation. 
One must question the point of view that the group is 
simply a way of looking at the individual and ask whether 
individuals are represented accurately or, heavily distorted. 
Three common distortions in group politics are discussed: 
(1) organization as distortion; (2) the artificial majority; 
(3) the illogic of collective action. Suggestions for the adop- 
tion of ‘a view from the perspective of distortion and a 
return to the posture of regulation round out the analysis. 
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INTEREST GROUPS AND THE CONSENT TO GOVERN 


ESTERN democracies—in 
particular, the United States 
—pin an almost impossible amount 
of hope on a positive connection 
between interests and the consent 
to govern. One of the basic assump- 
tions of modern mass democracy is 
that the free access of interests to 
the political system—expressed, ifit 
helps, as inputs of demand and sup- 
port—will produce a maximum of 
legitimacy and a minimum of raw 
force. Consent is simply an older 
and more efficient name for the 
same result. However, regardless 
of the preferred vocabulary, the re- 
sults may or may not be produced 
by the identified conditions. The 
connection between interests and 
consent is entirely theoretical and 
problematic. Furthermore, unless 
that connection is more carefully 
examined than it has been in the 
recent past, untested assumptions 
about that connection produce noth- 
ing but mythology. It is the worst 
kind of mythology, because it is 
the mythology supported by the 
pseudo-scientific incantations of the 
social science profession. 


EARLY VIEWS OF THE GROUP 
PROCESS 


Early American thinkers, espe- 
cially Madison, had a special and 
very creative outlook on the con- 
nection between interests and con- 
sent. Madison in his most famous 
essay, “Federalist 10,” enunciated 
one of the most important and 
influential statements about this 
connection. It surely stands as 
an important expression of the 
original Western liberal approach to 
the problem. According to Madison, 
as long as there were multitudes 
of interests with no possibility of 
any one interest becoming a per- 
manent majority, the free interac- 
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tion ofthese interests would provide 
a public good. Interests organized 
in factions prevent tyranny by 
regulating each other and produce 
consent by relying upon government 
to provide temporary majorities. 
This interplay and counterpoise 
among factions or interest groups 
frees the government to be led by 
good men—in the Greek, not the 
snobbish, sense—within the frame- 
work of a fixed constitution. 

Very probably, the most important 
feature of this early liberal approach 
to government by the consent of 
organized interests was the coupling 
of consent with regulation. Groups, 
lacking unilateral power over gov- 
ernment, balance each other on the 
one hand and on the other hand 
seek through government to check 
each other by virtue of the sheer 
distrust each group has of the other. 
Consent is virtual, having been 
drawn from the same process rather 
than consciously granted. For, the 
same distrust which seeks regulative 
legislation is likely also to sup- 
port a government which provides 
it. As Madison puts it: “The regula- 
tion of the various interfering in- 
terests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation.”? 

It was on this very basis that 
the original liberals found republics 
superior to democracies, as they saw 
the distinction. A republic was 
simply a government in which a 
scheme of representation takes 
place. Interests made up an intrinsic 
part of this definition; nevertheless, 
the indirectness ofa rėpublic offered 
a cure for those very same interests 
and factions: (1). representation 
would enlarge individual perspec- 


l. James Madison, “Federalist 10,” in 
The Federalist on the New Constitution, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and 
John Jay (Philadelphia, Pa: R. Wilson 
DeSilver, 1847), p. 34. 
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tives “by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen [elected] body 
of citizens; and (2) representation 
would produce government “more 
consonant to the public good than 
if pronounced by the people them- 
selves,” because it would be very 
difficult for even the most talented 
schemers to practice for long periods 
conspiracies or other “vicious arts” 
to impose bad judgments on all the 
others.2 The interplay of interests 
in a republican form of government 
would make for better men in 
government, produce regulated in- 
terests and generate genuine con- 
sent—that is, the ability to govern 
on the basis of broad popular 
support. 

It may well be that the American 
Constitution is the only government 
system built self-consciously upon 
those views. However, the theory 
and assumptions backing that view 
have been widely and increasingly 
shared as the advanced industrial 
societies emerged during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. 


CONSENT THROUGH 
ACCOMMODATION 


In the process of aging and spread- 
ing, the original American liberal 
view underwent drastic transforma- 
tion, even though the connection 
between interests and consent re- 
mairnéd at the center of the theory. 
It is this changed version of the 
theory which has had such a tre- 
mendous influence in the United 
States and abroad. In this changed 
view, although consent was still 
to emerge from the interests, con- 
sent was no longer to be the result 
of competition, distrust and regula- 
tion among interests. Under the new 


2. Ibid., p. 36. 
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theory consent is to come from a 
genuine accommodation of govern- 
ment, through its leaders and pol- 
icies, to the real interests of society. 
All twentieth century mass democ- 
racies seem to espouse this theory 
of consent in one way or another. 
It may be expressed in the falangist 
method of incorporating all the ef- 
fective interests inside one official 
party. Or it can be the Argentine 
variation, where loose coalitions 
are tolerated within an authoritarian 
governmental scheme. Or it can be 
the post-war French and Italian 
expression, where officially recog- 
nized interest groups are repre- 
sented on actual government coun- 
cils. Or it can be still newer forms 
of codetermination and participa- 
tion. Or it can be some modern 
expression of Bonapartism, ex- 
pressed in officially sponsored pleb- 
iscites. Or it can be the United 
States pattern of broad delegation to 
independent agencies on the as- 
sumption that the agencies and the 
interests will come into agreement. 

That the more authoritarian de- 
mocracies, rather than admit their 
authoritarianism, spend extraordi- 
nary amounts of time and concern 
manipulating, arranging or even de- 
serving popular expressions of con- 
sent is a tremendously strong ex- 
pression of their commitment to this 
particular basis for conducting a 
government. Now, it is distinctly 
not true to say that the Western 
European countries and the United 
States are authoritarian in the same 
sense. Nevertheless, their theory 
of state tends equally to stress con- 
sent of the same sort. This in itself 
is a measure of how far we have 
departed from the earlier liberal 
notion that consent and regulation 
are part of the same process. This 
fundamental change of perspective 
can be epitomized in the way in 
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which Madison has come to be 
interpreted by the moderns. Take, 
for example, the treatment of Madi- 
son’s definition of interest group— 
faction—by one of the United 
States’ most influential and creative 
liberal political scientists. Madison’s 
definition of faction was: 


Anumber of citizens whether amounting 
to a majority or a minority of the whole 
who are united and actuated by some 
common impulse of passion, or of in- 
terest, adverse to the right of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and 
aggregate interests of the community. 


David Truman adopted Madison’s 
definition, but eliminated the under- 
lined part of the definition.t This 
leaves only the objective part; 
and the difference between two such 
treatments makes almost all of the 
difference in the world. 

The change meant at least two 
things. First, it meant that in the 
modern liberal state—and in the 
theory generated by its support 
group, the scientific realism school 
of political science—all interests 
would have equal status. No moral 
ordering or judgment would be pos- 
sible in the theory or practice of 
government. No choice could be 
made except through the process 
by which those demands and sup- 
ports with the largest and most 
effective resources would win out 
over those with lesser political re- 
sources. Second—and most relevant 
here—this change of perspective 
meant that government was to gain 
its consent by discovering the real 
interests, by determining the 
strength and basis of the resources 
of each, and then accommodating 
to those interests by producing 


3. Ibid., p. 33. 
4. David B. Truman, The Governmental 


Process: Political Interests and Public Opin-. 


ion (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 
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policies and decisions which can be 
predicted directly by the political 
weight backing those interests. 

Leaving aside the important issue 
of the morality of such a view, 
there is still the question of whether 
such an accommodation is possible. 
Note well: if such an accommoda- 
tion is not possible, then descrip- 
tion of interest group polities as 
though that were possible produces 
more myth than scientific realism. 

At the outset we can say at least 
this much, that consent in a theory 
of accommodation to interests is a 
great deal more difficult to fulfill 
than consent in a theory of interest 
regulation. To regulate interests re- 
quires only that the state concern 
itself with activities, making sure 
that interests do not run rampant, 
behave illegally, violate the First 
Amendment freedoms of other in- 
terests or otherwise impose them- 
selves on weaker interests except 
through the imposition of legiti- 
mately stronger resources. In con- 
trast, accommodation means actual 
concern for the specific demands 
being made. This requires detailed - 
information and knowledge about 
interests, and it requires a careful 
calculation among interests to deter- 
mine whether the accommodations 
are sufficiently balanced and equit- 
ably distributed. 

The closer one looks at this 
proposition, the more distant ap- 
pears the possibility of consent by 
accommodation to interests. Yet, 
since the climate is so widespread 
and strong, politicians continue to 
try to accommodate and, of course, 
political scientists continue to de- 
scribe the group process in terms of 
those efforts. Ultimately, if the 
politics of accommodation proves 
impossible, then Machiavelli—not 
Madison— is the father of the mod- 
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ern liberal state, despite our wish 
that this not be true. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that every politician is a deceiver. 
There is a great deal of evidence 
to ‘suggest the contrary, that sin- 
cere effort is made to accommodate. 
Some of that evidence will be found 
in the millions of dollars spent on 
sample surveys and on other cruder 
efforts to gain political knowledge. 
Even the most powerful leaders, 
especially in the United States, 
behave as though they prefer to 
operate within an active context 
of consent even when they could 
get what they want without it. It 
is the effort itself which creates 
the deception. “The medium is the 
message” may apply in modern 
politics to a far greater extent than 
in modern commercial communica- 
tion. The politician deceives him- 
self as much as he deceives those 
whose consent he seeks. His most 
sincere effort to find out all he 
‘would need to know about interests 
in order to accommodate them im- 
plies that he is going to find out 
something which he ultimately 
knows he cannot find out. What 
political leaders cannot actually dis- 
cover about real interests they try 
to engineer into being and, that 
failing, try to control and suppress 
those who would report the news 
of their ignorance. 

It might at first appear to be a 
good thing that politicians zealously 
seek to accommodate to interests 
and to be guided by organized 
publics. However, it is perilous 
to operate as if they can succeed 
in this attempt. Once we are given 
the strong impression that organized 
opinion can govern without “good 
men” and without independent law- 
_ makers making independent choices 
about the laws which shall coerce 
us, then those same political leaders 
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are stuck with the obligation to act 
as though they are actually govérn- 
ing by the real and continuing con- 
sent of the people, where the leader- 
ship is only a channel for the 
passageway of interests. Once this 
expectation is widespread, as it 
seems to be, a number of things 
follow naturally, imposing thèm- 
selves heavily on political roles. 
First, as already suggested, politi- 
cians must employ deceit, however 
much they may sincerely desire to 
avoid it, because there will always 
be a tremendous gap between. the 
independent decisions they are ac- 
tually making and the channel of 
interests for which their role ‘calls. 
Second, politicians must- employ 
techniques of manipulation, shaping 
the consent they can neither find 
expressed spontaneously nor dis- 
cover by the best sample survey 
research. Third, they are also led 
inexorably to suppress or misrep- 
resent the dissensus which remains 
after they fail to accommodate a 
sufficient number of the interests 
of the society. 

It is no coincidence that the 
knowledge industry and the scien- 
tific study of mass phenomena have 
risen in conjunction with the rise 
of mass democracies. Sample survey 
methods were tried as early as 
1896 in presidential campaigns in 
the United States, but they were 
widely denounced as infringements 
on civil liberties and were not taken 
seriously by the most serious politi- 
cians. The knowledge approach to 
politics was not taken seriously by 
the most serious politicians until 
the latter part of the 1930s. This 
was not because it took that long 
to validate the idea and the metho- 
dology of sampling—such officially 
sponsored bodies as the Census 
Bureau had been doing this kind of 
work to good effect for years. 
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Willingness to invest millions of 
dollars in polling and to base 
billions of dollars of decisions on 
polling results came only as the 
need for more knowledge of mass 
opinions and mass behavior became 
desperately pressing. Scientific poli- 
tics—especially polling—is as 
much a product of political and 
commercial need as it is a product 
of social science. Both the politician 
who uses this material and the 
social scientist who produces it are 
terribly aware of the incomplete- 
ness of the knowledge. Moreover, 
some of the best knowledge pro- 
duced by social science research 
is negative knowledge—that is, 
knowledge which reveals the incom- 
pleteness of the interests expressed 
by organized groups and their 
spokesmen. 

This entire scenario is produced 
in order to raise in its most dramatic 
form the original question of 
whether a system can actually be 
governed by the consent of or- 
ganized opinions any better than it 
could be governed by the consent 
of more mythical public opinion 
or general will. Instead of studying 
the group process and then study- 
ing the policy outputs, we must 
take a step backwards and ask: 
to what extent do organized groups 
in society pull in enough of the 
total range of social interests to 
qualify as a source of public opinion 
or even to qualify for the full 
privileges and immunities of the 
First Amendment freedoms of 
speech and assembly? Indeed, to 
what extent can we justify Truman’s 
early expression of the point of view 
that the group is simply a way of 
looking at the individual?® Groups 


5. I have frequently given the wrong 
impression about my attitudes toward David 
Truman’s classic work, The Governmental 
Process. I happen to consider it one of the 
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draw people and their interests into 
politics to a far greater extent than 
they would be drawn in without 
group activities; however, in being 
drawn in by groups, are they rep- 
resented accurately or are they 
heavily distorted? 

To anticipate the analysis, these 
same questions can be prejudiced 
still further. To what extent can 
groups ever be a proper medium 
for the messages which the people 
are seeking to convey to govern- 
ment? To what extent can organized 
groups ever represent any interests 
except those of the group oligarchy 
itself? To what extent can interests 
defined by objective situations— 
class, ethnicity, religion or anything 
else—be maintained when a few 
people seek to organize around 
them? 

No matter how groups are or- 
ganized, unless they are so small 
as to account for little, they are 
involved in at least three com- 
monplace distortions—distortions 
which make a census of opinions 
through groups impossible and a 


most important works in modern political 
science, and I also feel the good it produced 
for political understanding far outweighs 
any contribution I might here or elsewhere 
have criticized. Actually, Truman frequently 
expressed grave concerns about the justifica- 
tions and results of the group process and 
of specific organized groups. However, 
Truman comes into play frequently in a 
critique of group-based government because 
he was so explicit about the premises of 
group theory and the results of group ac- 
tivity. Truman’s book is an extremely use- 
ful and efficient foil because of such ex- 
plicitness. However, it should in fairness 
be said that his work is a kind of way 
station or transition point between earlier 
mythologies of formal democracy. He must 
be singled out for examples of the new 
assumptions, simply because the faith in the 
informal process is so great these days that 
few of these assumptions are articulated at 
all. That is a measure of how far these 
assumptions have been internalized. 
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consensus among opinions purely 
mythological. These distortions are 
systematic—that is, they are built 
into the nature of group organiza- 
tions and are not a matter of accident 
or strategy. Consequently, the analy- 
sis of groups in politics cannot take 
place without first dealing with 
these distortions. Finally, these dis- 
tortions make an objective analysis 
of groups impossible. Any approach 
to groups—their strategies, how 


they bring people in and how they’ 


affect government—which would 
pretend to be objective by not 
dealing with systematic distortions 
can never be anything more than 
a source of mythology. 


THREE COMMONPLACE DISTOR- 
TIONS IN GROUP POLITICS 


If one were searching for a single 
proposition to capture the relation- 
ship between groups and consent, 
it would be this: groups are one of 
society's most effective means of 
conquest. Such a proposition would, 
of course, be wrong by overem- 
phasis, because some groups are 
organized to rebel—a raft of late 
1960s groups, for example—and 
other groups upset consensus with- 
out intending to—for example, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Nevertheless, 
this single proposition is closer to 
the truth about most standard self- 
interest groups than any other state- 
ment. To examine even the “most 
common and durable source of fac- 
tions . .. the various and unequal 
distribution of property,’ is to find 
an equivalent number of labora- 
tories for the discovery of the three 
commonplace and fundamental dis- 
tortions. The fact that these dis- 
tortions are commonplace will per- 
mit brevity in the treatment of each. 


6. Madison, “Federalist 10,” p. 34. 
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To organize is to distort 


Organization begins with the in- 
dividual, and one of the most im- 
portant kinds of organization with 
which the individual must provide 
himself is an arrangement of some 
of his values into priorities. Priority 
ranking is the essence of organiza- 
tion, and it is just as painful for 
the individual as it is for a group. 
It is painful in the first place be- 
cause priority ranking involves sacri- 
fice. The cost to a student choosing 
Harvard Medical School is the sacri- 
fice of Chicago and Yale. The choice 
of steak for dinner usually involves 
the sacrifice of lobster or some other 
attractive item on the menu. 

To this particular kind of pain is 
usually added still another: a social 
or psychological pain which in many 
instances is far more difficult to bear 
than the material sacrifice of priority 
ordering, because the choice rep- 
resents the individual to others. As 
Goffman would put it, the individual 
in his choices gives an impression 
and also gives off an impression. 
For one very commonplace ex- 
ample, the choice of decor for a 
house can be a desperate ordeal 
for an upper-middle class woman, 
because she can represent herself 
and her family in only one design 
to her friends and community. 

The problem in contemporary 
social life can be understood best 
by observing in relief the situation 
in stable and traditional communi- 
ties where persons can be known 
for themselves and their entire 
personalities. In societies of larger 
scale, such as modern urban society, 
few persons are known except 
through the choices by which they 
are represented. So much has this 
become the case that modern social 
science may quite accurately define 
the human being as a bundle of all 
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of his roles and interests, not as a 
whole human being. One is known 
as a Democrat, or a lawyer, or a 
Protestant, or a liberal, or a swinger 
or a square. Few individuals, espe- 
cially in political life, are familiar 
with many people across several of 
these roles and choices. These in- 
dividual roles are, of course, not 
all that inaccurate as a means of 
anticipating behavior and acting ac- 
cordingly. This may be one of the 
most powerful aspects of social 
science. It has its advantages in 
politics, because it is easier to treat 
interests as equal than it is in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless, this is a 
distortion—however creative a dis- 
tortion—since interests are not 
people, and people cannot be fully 
reconstructed from their interests 
and the priorities they themselves 
construct among their own interests. 
A few murders are indeed solved 
by reconstructing suspects from the 
interests that give them motives 
to murder. Even so, we require 
witnesses or some other corro- 
borating evidence, because we real- 
ize that motives are not the fact 
itself. 

Unfortunately, in politics reality 
requires that we go on treating 
interests and motives as persons. 
We could not otherwise operate. 
Yet, it is foolish to pretend that in 
so doing we are not operating this 
way, but operating. some other 
` way. One of the worst aspects of this 
is polling. Polling is a special 
problem in this context, precisely 
because it is far and away the most 
powerful and efficient way of getting 
reliable political knowledge. Polling 
does, however, involve tremendous 
distortions about individuals and 
their values and interests; this part of 
the process has not been brought 
adequately into political theory, as 
yet. One or two simple examples 
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ought to suffice. For one, every ques- 
tion-on a sample survey which pro- 
vides only a simple yes and no 
alternative is a profound distortion. 
Even those questions -involving 
several alternative responses force 
the individual into the mold of the 
research agency, because the al- 
ternatives are still designed for only 
one dimension of the issue. This 
is a very poignant and special dis- 
tortion precisely for the most knowl- 
edgeable people in the sample; 
before answering they must engage 
in a kind of internal dialogue and 
then provide the interviewer with a 
response which is, at best, “on net” 
from among several possible ones 
he would provide if the situation 
were spontaneous. Thus, the knowl- 
edge which the questionnaire is pro- 
viding for the political planners is 
knowledge dictated and designed 
precisely for their needs by the 
questionnaire itself. 

A second important example of 
the intrinsic distorting effect of 
polling approaches to knowledge 
about individuals is that the ques- 
tionnaire or interview itself is an 
important variable in the knowledge 
which the individual members of the 
sample will turn back through the 
questions—that is, the question- 
naire cannot take account of itself 
as a method of civic education. 
One of the most important concrete 
results of this is that the sample 
produces an impression of shared 
information which may deeply mis- 
represent the actualities among in- 
dividuals prior to the introduction 
of the questionnaire. A second, and 
perhaps more misleading, aspect of 
this process is that the individual 
respondent gives off an impression 
of saliency about many issues which 
is simply not true. That is to say, 
when the interviewer asks the 
respondent for his opinion about 
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anything from a neighboring hous- 
ing project to capitalism versus 
socialism, the respondent, feeling 
his civic duty or whatever it is, 
is very likely to report some re- 
sponse inevitably indicating that he 
has already given the issue some 
thought and that the issue has a place 
on his priority schedule. Some of 
this problem can be faced by having 
a first round of permissive and open- 
ended questions allowing each -re- 
spondent to identify for the re- 
searchers the issues which are most 
important. However, this is an ex- 
tremely expensive form of double 
or triple re-interviewing. Moreover, 
it does not solve the „problem 
entirely even then, because: (1) after 
the pilot study only a fraction of 
the issues so identified can be used 
on the full questionnaire; and (2) 
only ‘one dimension of each issue 
is likely to be set up on there- 
sponse alternatives provided in the 
final questionnaire. Much of the 
distortion, therefore, remains. 


The artificial majority 


Distortions of even greater propor- 
tion are involved when individuals 
try to combine their priority sched- 
ules and organize collectively. This 
particular source of distortion is 
almost completely beyond solution 
through polling and other social 
science research. In fact, the study 
ofindividual opinions within groups 
creates useful negative knowledge, 
in that it pierces through the 
innumerable false claims of leaders 
about speaking for the entire group. 
The more we learn, the more we 
see how consistently and completely 
minority opinions are suppressed in 
order to carry out interest group 
politics. 

Even when only a husband and 
wife are involved in the joint effort 
of searching for a house to buy, 
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small differences in their respective 
priority schedules can cause- pain- 
ful differences in final decisions, 
unless each suppresses the differ- 
ences or ultimately agrees to set 
the differences aside. Each indi- 
vidual added to the collective en- 
deavor increases the complexity and 
the potential for suppression, prob- 
ably at an exponential rate. 

The suppression of minority inter- 
ests is intrinsic to group politics. 
Of course, the membership can 
sit—as .Quakers are supposed ‘to 
do—until the spirit moves them. 
However, ‘most studies of early 
Quaker and other communes in the 
United States suggest that there 
was always a good deal of minority 
suppression just the same. Even if 
that were not the case, most groups 
with a commitment to act effec- 
tively in politics will tend to use 
more decisive methods of decision 
making. They will vote on their 
choices and priorities, or they will 
seek some kind of arbitration, or 
they will agree to delegate the im- 
portant choices to their leadership. 
In any of these cases, there will be 
a point beyond which dissenters 
must be silenced or purged. AH 
groups operate on the basis of demo- 
cratic centralism, even if they refuse 
to use violence in enforcing it. 

There are many excellent works 
on interest group processes which 
reveal this kind of regular suppres- 
sion of minorities. Grant McCon- 
nell’s studies of agriculture and 
labor are filled with such incidents;? 
Robert Michels anticipated all of this 
sort of thing. Probably the best 

7. Grant McConnell, Decline of Agrarian 
Démocracy (New York: Atheneum, 1969); 
and his Steel and the Presidency (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1962). 

8. Robert Michels, Political Parties: A 
Sociological Study of the Oligarchical 


Tendencies of Modern Democracy (Glouces- 
ter, Mass:: Peter Smith, 1960). 
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single statement of it, coupled with 
ample evidence, will be found in 
‘Truman,® where he calls the phe- 
nomenon “the democratic mold.” 
From the standpoint of society at 
large, the suppression of minorities 
in groups is an extremely important 
form of social control. Groups must 
control their own membership in 
order to operate in politics, and that 
solves a lot of the problems of 
governing. However, this comes at 
a great cost; that cost is distortion. 
Government leaders or agencies 
which express trust in reports about 
membership opinion are usually en- 
gaging in whitewashes and subter- 
fuges. Moreover, the prospect of 
voluntarily withdrawing from one 
group and forming the majority in 
another is most often another source 
of mythology. In an overwhelming 
number of instances, only one 
interest group is available to an 
individual through which to pursue 
a particular interest. Besides, it is 
considered bad sportsmanship to 
participate in the decisions of a 
group and then to object or with- 
draw simply because the individual 
member was on the losing side of 
the vote. ; 

` It was partly on this basis that 
Tocqueville appears to have com- 
pared Europe so unfavorably to 
America. He admired the “principle 
of association” in the United States, 
which appeared to him to be some- 
thing like a peace-time version of 
the Minutemen, forming to act in 
concert on a given issue and then 
disappearing back into private life. 
This was, to Tocqueville, to be con- 
trasted with “permanent and com- 
pulsory association? in Europe 
which “centralize the direction of 
their forces as much as possible and 
entrust the power of the whole party 


9. Truman, Governmental Process, chap. 5. 
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to a small number of leaders.” 
This describes aptly the contem- 
porary syndicat and patronat in 
France and the interest group in the 
United States. A permanent asso- 
ciation is a distortion of its own 
interests, no matter how creative 
or effective the distortion may be. 


The illogic of collective action 


The first two types of distortion 
are actual distortions by suppres- 
sion—real-world suppression dic- 
tated by the need to make choices. 
Every choice made by an individual 
or a collectivity represents the 
individual or collectivity incom- 
pletely, at the very best. In con- 
trast, however, this third type of 
distortion is an artifact of collective 
life itself. It lies in the logic, or 
illogic, of group collective choice 
making rather than in the functional 
prerequisites of group life. 

This is, of course, a reference to 
the “welfare function” as explored 
in many ways since Kenneth Arrow. 
What this means is that, totally 
aside from suppressing minority 
views on a given issue, there are 
some anomalies built into collec- 
tive life which set the group majority 
against itself and set some goals 
in conflict with others. In other 
words, many decisions made by a 
group do not adequately represent 
any conceivable majority of the 
group or very much satisfaction to 
any of the members, 

For the readership of such a 
journal as THE ANNALS, it is un- 
necessary to recount the logic of 
this problem. Yet, for the sake of 
understanding, perhaps a single 
story will suffice. A committee, so 
the story goes, is sent to the local 


10. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America (New York: Random House, 1955), 
vol. 1, chap. 12 and vol. 2, chap. 5. 
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butcher shop to buy meat for the 
picnic. The butcher informs the 
committee that he has only chicken 
and beef available in large enough 
lots for their picnic. The committee 
goes into the corner and discusses 
the issue for'a few minutes and 
returns to tell the butcher that they 
have decided to buy the chicken. 
But- while they were deliberating, 
the butcher discovered that he also 
had turkey in large enough quan- 
tities; this means that the committee 
has to go back into deliberation. 
They then return to the butcher and 
report that since he also has turkey 
they have decided that they no 
longer want the chicken, but will 
take the beef. 

This kind of outcome can—and 
does—happen frequently, because 
every majority on every choice can 
be different from the majority on 
every other choice. This can only 
mean that the majority already made 
artificial by the suppression of 
minority interests is all the more 
artificial because of the shifting 
membership of the majority and the 
unpredictable and inconsistent con- 
sequences òf its decisions. 

Groups adjust to these instabilities 
by imposing consistency on them- 
selves. This they can do by leaving 
the agenda and most of the choices 
to the central oligarchy of the group. 
‘As Runciman succinctly summar- 
. ized the case in his Social Science 
and Political Theory: 


Arrow’s argument shows that our in- 
tuitive criteria for a democratic decision 
cannot in fact be satisfied unless we 
are prepared under certain: conditions 
to accept a social ordering which is 
either “imposed” or “dictatorial.”™ 


This amounts to exchanging one 
kind of distortion for another. 
11. W. G. Runciman, Social Science, and- 


Political Theory (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1972), p. 133. 
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SCIENCE AND CONSENT: INTEREST 
GROUPS IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


No amount or manner of improve- 
ment in the science of gaining 
political knowledge will ever elim- 
inate the commonplace distortions 
in the interest group process. Quite 
the contrary, the more social science 
improves; the more we are likely 
to learn about distortion and the 
more distortion we are likely to dis- 
cover. Rather than trying to elim- 
inate distortion, we should instead 
be considering how to convert it 
into useful negative knowledge. 
This negative knowledge could im- 
prove modern political theory and 
political practice. 

Almost every writer who seriously 
considered pluralist political theory 
has recognized distortion in one or 
more forms. Nevertheless, distortion 


‘has never been given a proper place 


in political science in general or 
survey research in particular. In 
order to live with the fact of dis- 
tortion without allowing it to dis- 
order theoretical viewpoints, politi- 
cal scientists have made one or more 
of the following tacit assumptions: 
(1) most people do not have strong 
interests anyway; (2) for those who 
do wish to pursue interests actively, 
there exists a sufficient number of 
alternative group channels to allow 
representation of the interests of 
suppressed minorities; (3) com- 
petition among groups prevents 
leaders from straying too far from 
members; (4) groups, which are by 
definition shared attitudes, are ho- 
mogeneous enough to be adequately 
spoken for by their leaders or ob- 
served by politicians and analysts; 
and (5) there are other ways of- 
getting knowledge about minorities 
suppressed within, or left entirely 


‘without, organized groups. 


These assumptions might or might 
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not be confirmed by proper inves- 
tigation. Left uninvestigated and 
unarticulated, they produce de- 
bilitating weaknesses in the em- 
pirical structure and normative im- 
plications of theories dealing with 
interest groups. To sum up the 
matter as briefly as possible, any 
study of interest groups which 
neglects these distortions or as- 
sumes them away can never escape 
the kinds of criticism hurled at 
political science all during the 
1960s. To describe and assess in- 
terest group phenomena—coalition 
formation, group influences on gov- 
ernment, group roles in increasing 
participation or citizen education— 
without giving full weight to dis- 
tortion is to appear objective, but 
also to be a defender of almost 
any claims elites can make that 
they have popular consent. One 
of the commonplace pluralist posi- 
tions would be that interest group 
politics works through coalitions 
and that coalitions are bargains 
among leaders of groups. Yet, 
leaders must distort in order to 
control their group resources and to 
use them effectively; also, they must 
be allowed maximum flexibility in 
order to develop a position which 
brings net gain to themselves and 
their groups. All this is good for 
the group as a corporate thing, 
and it may be better still for social 
stability in that, as a result, the 
leaders are more willing to support 
the regime if the government writes 
the coalition agreement into law. 
However, the relation of all this 
to consent, legitimacy, participation, 
citizenship or any of the other basic 
political values is not a great deal 
closer than monarchy. It is only 
more roundabout. Once members 
give their tacit consent to their 
leaders and their leaders give con- 
sent to regimes and regimes give 
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their consent to administrative agen- 
cies to deal flexibly with groups, 
one can begin to wonder whether 
all this is an improvement over a 
consent based on the claim of an 
ancient family to virtual consent 
based upon god or some other 
transempirical process. 


A NEW PLACE FOR GROUPS IN 
POLITICAL THEORY? 


A world view in which distortion 
is properly appreciated will not 
tolerate any political analysis which 
treats groups descriptively, accepts 
claims to consent lightly, defends 
support and obedience as facts. The 
truth that interest group is synony- 
mous with distorted messages, sup- 
pressed minorities, ignorant analysts 
and deluded politicians does not 
wipe out established pluralist truths. 
Pluralism is likely to be the pre- 
vailing political view for a long time 
to come in industrial countries 
which .are socially so pluralistic. 
The factor of distortion will merely 
serve to make pluralism more pes- 
simistic. One can still conceptualize 
the political system; it simply will 
not always have a happy ending. 

For both political scientists and 
citizens a proper appreciation of 
distortions and how commonplace 
they really are would lead to a 
very much altered focus on politics. 
This focus would at least begin to 
reduce the fascination with news, 
inside dope, personal opinions and 
motivations and the processes of 
coalition making. The focus would 
very probably shift to the level of 
policies and coercion. The basic 
questions of theory and practice 
would be: what was demanded and 
who is going to suffer for it?, 
rather than: how was it done? and 
who benefited? The shift would be 
from: is there consent and support?, 
to: for what was consent and sup- 
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port given? The stress in empirical 
science and in political practice 
would be upon the independence 
of legislature and executive rather 
than upon their intimate depend- 
ence upon the process. Further- 
more, the conclusions would stress 
shortcomings, as well as functional 
fulfillment—theory—and consent 
— practice. 

A view from the perspective of 
distortion would also stress a par- 
ticular kind of reform. Reforms from 
this position would not attempt to 
eliminate distortions, but might 
instead: (1) somewhat reduce them 
by altering some of their most 
favorable conditions; (2) reduce the 
problem of distortion by stressing 
alternative channels of popular con- 
sent; and, meanwhile, (3) return to 
the posture of regulation, due to 
a recognition of the impossibility 
of accommodation. The following 
suggestions are offered not so much 
in the spirit of practice, but mainly 
in order to round out the analysis: 


— Loosen up the grip that the oli- 
garchy has on membership. (1) 
Limited liability: when groups 
incorporate, whether for eco- 
nomic profit or political ad- 
vantage, the leaders and the 
members are shielded from 
most of the personal respon- 
sibility for results. There is no 
longer any reason to be ab- 
solute about the membership 
privileges which are gained by 
incorporation. 

(2) Serious consideration should 
be given to the prospect of 
dusting off the use of injunctive 
power against the unions. 
Again, there is no reason why 
specific political misbehaviors 
by unions can take place with- 
out a public remedy. 

(3) Slowly and carefully revise 
the constitutional doctrines 


applying First Amendment 
privileges to groups. Again, 
there seems to be no reason 
why courts cannot distinguish 
between groups and the con- 
text within which they are 
operating. For example, a Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) chapter in southern 
Louisiana might require protec- 
tion, as a corporation, from 
having to reveal membership 
records and other data, whereas 
the same type of organization 
in New York—having no fear 
of retaliation against its mem- 
bers—could be required to 
make membership lists, con- 
tributor lists and internal rec- 
ords public. 


—Loosen the group coalition 


structure; make conspiracies 
against the public harder to 
achieve and maintain. 

(1) Change labor law in order 
to make jurisdictional strikes 
possible under certain justi- 
fiable conditions. There may no 
longer be a compelling case in 
favor of absolute proscription 
of fights between groups con- 
tending for recognition in the 
same plant. 

(2) Impose far heavier sentences 
against the leadership of cor- 
porations and trade associations 
found guilty of decisions to 
give on a corporate basis to 
political parties. 

(3) Make provisions in regula- 
tory statutes for private suits 
involving heavy damages where 
established groups are found 
guilty of interfering with in- 
surgencies—for example, the 
case of Ralph Nader’s report 
that General Motors tried to 
blackmail him. This should in- 
clude much easier access by 
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members and nonmembers to 
the minutes and other private 
records of incorporated groups, 
including political parties. 


—Provide independent and pub- 
lic alternatives to the present 
polling agencies. Most com- 
mercial polls are captives of the 
interests of the clientele they 
serve, and most commercially 
based media of communication 
make their most extensive de- 
cisions along these lines. Ex- 
isting university polling agen- 
cies are either too narrowly 
based or too narrowly focused 
to serve broad public needs. 

(1) The most important feature 
of this would be to establish 
at least one very large and 
independent polling organiza- 
tion that can operate as a kind 
of Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) of public opinion. Its 
regular surveys would be de- 
signed to test the results in 
the national polls and to reveal 
oppressed minorities which are 
glossed over by claims made 
on behalf of groups by their 
spokesmen.” 

(2) This same TVA of public 
opinion could be used to im- 
prove the electoral process 
through its capability to spend 
the kind of money necessary 
to provide a far larger number 
of open-ended questions which 
allow voters to define salient 
issues. 

— Make governmental, especially 
congressional, decision-making 


12. The concept of TVA which is employed 
here draws upon the theory in back of TVA 
that its output would operate as a yardstick 
regulating private activities in the same field. 
A yardstick method of regulation is essential 
in the field of interest groups and opinion, 
because more direct forms of regulation are 
almost certain to run afoul of the First 
Amendment. 


processes more independent of 
the group process. Since this 
was gone into at such great 
length in my book, The End. 
of Liberalism, the treatment 
here will necessarily be brief 
and sparse.¥ 

(1) The most important reform 
in the entire approach to interest 
groups would be the return 
to a more orthodox application 
of rule of law to the outputs 
of governments. In brief, this 
would mean applying a close 
approximation of the “Schec- 
ter rule” to government policy 
formulations. As I have argued, 
much of the present pluralist 
process depends upon policies 
which embody no actual rules; 
thus, agencies are left to deal 
directly, and without guidance, 
with organized clientele groups. 
(2) Encourage a more open 
administrative process and a 
closer approximation to real 
agency rule making by pro- 
visions in the law which would 
make possible group and tax- 
payer suits enjoining agencies 
from further operation until they 
can provide the constitutional 
basis and rule upon which a 
decision or a line of decisions 
is being made. The legal notion 
of show cause is most pro- 
foundly needed in the relation- 
ship between government and 
citizen. In contrast, the present 
relationship between groups 
and government can be best 
epitomized by the old quip: 
“What's a constitution among 


friends?” 


—Reassess abstention. 


(1) Political scientists must 
begin to make distinctions 


13. Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberal- 
ism (New York: W. W. Norton, 1969). 
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among forms of participation. 
Not all participation is good. 
Not all participation improves 
citizenship, and some participa- 
tion falls more easily into un- 


` limited consent rather than the 


conditional and specialized con- 
sent that is the essence of demo- 
cratic theory. Political scientists 
who study participation for its 
own sake are again greasing the 
skids toward popularly based 
tyranny. 

(2) Of even greater importance 
is the need for recognizing and 
making distinctions among 
forms of nonparticipation. Some 
nonparticipation is a result of 


- ignorance, apathy and satisfac- 


tion; however, a great deal of it 
is not. For example, every intel- 
ligent person ought to answer 
“it all depends” to questions 
about whether the president is 


doing his job well; and the same | 


person ought to answer “don’t 
know’ to very broad and 
vaguely posed questions on 


‘busing or war and peace. In 


other words, very often it is 
the ignorant and the apathetic 


- who do participate and the intel- 


ligent and highly motivated who 
do not. The first step is to admit 
that nonparticipation, either in 
the form of low levels of 
formally defined political be- 
havior or lack of response on 
questionnaires, cannot be taken 
as an indicator of anything, 
least of all of acceptance. 

(3) One step beyond the recog- 
nition of the possible meanings 
of nonparticipation is accep- 
tance of nonparticipation as a 
bona fide and possibly effec- 
tive form of political action. 
I would go so far as to urge 
the encouragement of that form 
of participation, but here I will 
rest only with its description. 
There is not even a word in 


the American vocabulary for 
such an action; we must borrow 
from the French: abstention- 
ism. Abstentionism can in- 
volve.an organized, willful and 
highly articulated act of refusal 
to vote or to belong to a group 
on the grounds that the re- 
fuser refuses to give consent. 
Participation merely in the form 
of voting against the incumbent 
amounts to an embrace of the 
system and consent to be gov- 
emed by whoever wins. The 
only way to refuse to give con- 
sent and to imply that dissenters 
do not accept the regime is to 
refuse participation altogether, 
for reasons stated. To participate 
is to commit oneself to the 
outcome. : 


It should be patently clear by now 
that these reforms would, ifadopted, 
bring about a closer approximation 
to the best ideals of pluralism, in 
theory and in practice. This, of 
course, amounts to an admission 
that however hard we try it is ex- 
tremely difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to escape the pluralist political 


mold in a pluralistic and permissive 


society. However, the next step 
should also be taken: to confirm the 
hypothesis that the pluralism from 
which we get most of the good 
results attributed to it is not a natural 
phenomenon, but in large part the 
result of careful and deliberate 
arrangements made for groups—for 
example, by the original writers 
of the Constitution in the United 
States. As for the bad effects at- 
tributed to pluralism by. its critics, 
these, too, come from deliberate 
cultivation of group support by bad 
legislation and weak and corrupt 
politicians. Taken together, all of 
this is intended also to support the 
concluding proposition that the only 
good pluralist is a pessimistic 
pluralist. 


Interest Groups in Switzerland 


By DUSAN SIDJANSKI 


ABSTRACT: This article is a general presentation of Swiss 
socioeconomic groups and associations and of the role they 
play in Swiss political life. While the main organizations were 
created before 1900, the evolution of the associations corre- 
sponds to the general trends of industrialization and division 
of labor. Swiss groups are characterized by a high concentra- 
tion of their central bodies in Zurich and Berne and by federal 
structures reproducing the cantonal divisions of Switzerland. 
Consultation, based on constitutional provisions, is highly 
developed not only in internal politics, but also in foreign 
policy matters. One specific feature of this process is the 
existence of both the referendum and the initiative which 
constitute an element of the bargaining power of different 
associations. To illustrate this process, I draw on two ex- 
amples: one related to the law on cartels and the other to 
the inflation policy. The last, but not the least interesting, 
aspect is the perception of this process by the public. In fact, 
our Swiss survey of 1972 gives a good idea of how the public 
perceives the influence of different groups and their capacity 
to defend its interests. It is clear that ifthe legitimacy of these 
' associations and their activities is generally recognized, the 
Swiss voter condemns all violent forms of action and is reluc- 
‘tant even to approve demonstrations. On the other hand, 
‘normal activities of socioeconomic groups are supported by 
a large consensus. 
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XCEPT for:a few cases of 

closed decisions, the Swiss 
decision-making apparatus is char- 
acterized by extensive consultation 
of socioeconomic organizations. The 
progressive flowering of occupa- 
tional groupings since the second 
half of the nineteenth century has 
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transformed the structure of the 
Swiss economy and the decision- 
making process. No less than 1,100 


socioeconomic groupings came into 
being between 1871 and 1972.1 


1. Liste des associations professionnelles 
et économiques de la Suisse, 12th ed. 
(Bern: OFIAMT, 1968). 


FIGURE 1 


A BREAKDOWN OF NUMBER OF SWISS OCCUPATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN ONE YEAR 


Mean : 10.68 
Mode 8. 
Median: 9 
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FIGURE 2 
Two-YEARLY AVERAGE NUMBERS OF OCCUPATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS SET UP 
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THE PATTERN OF INTEREST GROUPS 


Development and numbers 


As is shown in figures 1 and 2, 
this process was at first compara- 
tively slow; the yearly average be- 
tween 1871 and 1904 amounted to 
3.5. The period from 1905 to 1922 
witnessed a sharp acceleration— 
264—with a yearly average of 15.5 
and three peaks—21 new organiza- 
tions in 1907, 23 in 1917 and, again, 
in 1919. For the period 1923 to 1931 
the yearly number of new associa- 
tions fell to an average of 13, but 
in 1932 an all-time high was reached 
with the formation of 32 groupings. 
That year marked the beginning of 
a period which, coming in the wake 
of the Great Depression, was the 
most active in terms of new organiza- 
tional structures; no less than 336 
groupings were formed over sixteen 
years—from 1932 to 1948—an av- 
erage of 21 per year. From 1949 
to 1972—the period for which data 
are available—the annual average 
was a more modest 8.8. For the 
entire period under review— 1871 
to 1972—the mean was 10.7 per 
year, with a median of 13 and a 
mode of 8. 


The most important associations 
—above all, the big four which are 
central to the entire consultation 
process—all came into being during 
the initial period. Thus, Vorort— 
the Swiss Commerce and Industry 
Union—was set up in 1870 and was 
followed shortly thereafter, by Un- 
ion Suisse des arts et métiers 
(USAM)—the Swiss Union of Arts 
and Crafts—in 1879 and the Union 
syndicale Suisse (USS)—Swiss Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions—in 1880. 
Thus, from the very beginning, the 
rapidly expanding secondary and 
tertiary sectors had central organiza- 
tions of their own on both the labor 
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and the management side. Not much 
later, in 1897, the farmers were also 
to organize at the federal level. 
By 1900 the big four, which to this 
day have remained a constant factor 
in all consultations, had been estab- 
lished. Sectoral organizations were 
to develop later; the timing for the 
principal employers and workers 
organizations is shown in table 1. 
Once these major sectors of activity 
were covered, the development 
process followed a path of increasing 
specialization in line with the wide 
diversification of the economy. Ta- 
ble 1 also reveals a parallel between 
the establishment of employers and 
workers organizations. 

The 1967 breakdown of the 1,081 
occupational associations then in 
existence is shown in table 2. While 
these are only rough indications, 
they do give an idea of organiza- 
tional density in relation to the 
size of the active population on a 
sector-by-sector basis, by revealing 
an over-all ratio of 1 organization 
for every 2,600 people as compared 
with 1 per 2,000 in the service 
sector—the highest density; 1 per 
2,500 in agriculture; and the mark- 
edly lower ratio—substantially 
lower, in fact, than the general 
average—of 3,140 in industry. This 
is so because the large trade union 
organizations are found mainly in 
this sector, the outstanding example 
being the USS with its 440,000 
members. 


Main features 


These groupings may be de- 
scribed in terms of, among others, 
the following four characteristics: 
(1) type of grouping, (2) geographical 
concentration, (3) network of affilia- 
tions and (4) federative structure. 

Of the 1,081 associations: 728 
are employers associations; 159 are 
wage eamers or salaried employees 
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TABLE 1 : 
FOUNDING OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATIONS 


YEAR EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATIONS YEAR EMPLOYEES TRADE UNIONS 
E < œ 1870 Vorort—Swiss Commerce 
Ee é : and Industry Union . 
zop 1879 Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts 1880 Swiss Trade Union 
os A 
1882 Swiss Society of Chemical 
Industries 
in 1883 Swiss Society of Machias 1888 Swiss Federation of Metal 
A Manufacturers Workers and Watchmakers 
a , (FOMH) (Wage earners) 
s 1900 Swiss Chamber of 1903 Textile, Chemical and Paper 
8 (1876) Watchmakers Workers Union 
2 1905 Swiss Employers Association 
< of Machinery Manufacturers 
a and Metalworking 
N . Industries 2 
J 1906 Chemical Industries 
lā] Employers Association . 
R ,1912 Swiss Bankers Association 1917 Swiss Bank Employees 
a Association (Salaried 
employees) 
1897 Swiss Society of Building 1922 Swiss Federation of Building 
Contractors and Wood Workers 


, TABLE 2 
ECONOMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS BROKEN DOWN BY SECTOR* 











AGRICULTURE, - INDUSTRY 
MINING AND AND 
QUARRYING .. CRAFTS SERVICES TOTAL 
Number of 
associations in 1967 . 79 448 554 1,081 
Active population in 
1969 (thousands) 200 1,421 ao 1,119 2,740 
/ 25 j 314 ` {2 / 26. 





w No data showing the share of gross national product per sector are available. 


associations; and 194 are of other 
types. The trade unions axiomati- 
cally try to mold themselves ac- 
cording to the structures of the 
employers organizations; however, 
the differences in number be- 
tween employer and trade union 
associations reflect basic differences 
in membership, organization, de- 
gree of concentration and impor-. 
tance of the main sectors. By and 
large, the existing groupings may be 


said to cover accontialiy all of the 
needs arising within the Swiss 
community. 

_ From the point of view of con- 
centration, Zurich is the location of 
two-fifths—419, including 375 for 
the city of Zurich—of all associa- 
tions. Bern comes next with 293— 
224 for the city of Bern. Together, 
these two cantons account for two- 
thirds of the total—712 out of 1,081. 
The reason for this concentration is 
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the economic and industrial pre- 
dominance of Zurich and the pres- 
ence of the federal government 
in Bern. The remaining associations 
are disseminated as follows: 74 in 
Basle; 53 in the canton of Vaud, 
including 40 in Lausanne; 35 in 
Geneva; 32 in Aargan; 31 in St. 
Gallen; 26 in Neuchatel; and 25 
in Lucerne and Solothurn As for 
the network of affiliations, 184 
national associations are affiliated 
withthe USAM, 113 with the Vorort, 
30 with the Central Union of Em- 
ployers Associations,’ 34 with the 
Union Suisse des paysans (USP), 
15 with the USS, 13 with the Swiss 
Federation of Salaried Employees, 
11 with the Confederation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions and 9 with the 
Federated Union of Staffs of Public 
Administrations and Enterprises. 


If one were to draw a diagram, 
the USAM would be at the center 
of the diagram; it has both the 
largest number of affiliates and the 
most organic links with other or- 
ganizations, which are made up of 
various handicraft units and small- 
and medium-sized enterprises. Al- 
though occupying a less central posi- 
tion, the Vorort (USCI) is most 
strategically placed. In addition to 
the 60 organizations exclusively 
affiliated to it, it has several common 
affiliates with the USAM, with Féd- 
ération suisse des importatems et du 
commerce de gros (FSICG)—Swiss 
Federation of Imports Business and 
Wholesale Commerce-—and, of 
course, with the Central Union. 
Concurrent affiliation with others is 
less frequent. On the other hand, 


2. Liste des associations, pp. 4, 8. 

3. There are in Switzerland, as in Germany, 
two employers associations, one of which— 
the Central Union—is responsible for social 


affairs. 
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the farmers (USP) and their net- 
work are more marginally located, 
while the USS constitutes a system 
of its own. 

As do equivalent organizations in 
other countries, the four central 
organizations—the USCI, USAM, 
USS and USP—“include vertical 
associations or occupational federa- 
tions, as well as the regional group- 
ings—including the associations of 
the French-speaking part of Switzer- 
land—which, in turn, form regional 
central organizations. Typical of the 
Swiss system is the pattern of organ- 
izations at the level of the cantons, 
with each central canton section in- 
cluding canton sections of the socio- 
economic federations covering the 
main areas of economic and social 


activity in the canton. In many 


cases these organizations predated 
the setting up of the first asso- 
ciations at the federal level; they 
enjoy wide autonomy and have their 
own differentiated functions. This 
federative pattern, which reflects the 
diversity of the country and its 
political organization, influences the 
decision-making process within the 
national associations; for, in spite 
of the important part played by the 
permanent central secretariat and 
the leadership at the national level, 
the making of decisions and policies 
is often based on a consultation 
procedure involving affiliated asso- 
ciations and sections. The process 
may be modified, particularly in 
view of the urgency and concen- 
trated character of certain economic 
and social issues; in ‘such cases 
the influence of the national organ- 
izations and leadership is corre- 
spondingly strengthened. 

Finally, two traits characterize the 
working of the organizational pat- 
tern under the Swiss political sys- 
tem: namely, the procedure for con- 
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sulting socioeconomic groupings 
and the manner in which pressure 
groups use the initiative and referen- 
dum procedures. Provisions in the 
federal Constitution for. the con- 
sultation of associations and the 
widespread practice of such consul- 
tation are—in addition to semidirect 
democracy—among the distinctive 
features of Swiss political life. 


THE CONSULTATION PROCESS 


The basis and the issues 


The consultation procedure laid 
down in certain provisions of the 
Constitution— Articles 27ter, 32 and 
34ter—has developed extensively.* 
In. various fields the drawing up 
of legislative bills and, also, the 
preparation of many decisions are 
subject to the consultation process. 
Though based on the concept of 
contribution by groupings to public 
policy, this mechanism also affords 
scope for the play of interests by 
enabling the groupings not only to 
assist the authorities in their pre- 
paratory work, but also to influence 
their decisions. These aspects of the 
problem have been discussed in a 
number of political science studies.® 


4, Article 32: “The provisions laid down 
in Articles 3lbis, 3lter, second paragraph, 
3lter and 3lquinquies may be established 
only through laws or orders subject to the 
popular vote. For emergency cases arising 
in times of economic upheaval, Article 89, 
third paragraph, shall be reserved. The 
cantons shall be consulted in the drawing 
up of implementing legislation. As a general 
rule, they shall be charged with the execu- 
tion of federal provisions. The economic 
groupings concerned shall be consulted in 
the drawing up of implementing legislation 
and may be called upon to cooperate in 
the application of implementing provisions.” 

5. Erich Gruner, Die Wirtschaftsverbiinde 
in der Demokratie (Zürich: Erlenbach, 
1956); Jean Meynaud with A. Korff, Les 
Organisations professionnelles en Suisse 
(Lausanne: Payot, 1963); Leonhard Neid- 
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The interest of scholars in these 
matters is hardly surprising; what 
is more noteworthy is the increasing 
attention they are receiving from the 
Swiss political leadership. 

Parliamentary reports and debates 
exhibit an increasing preoccupa- 
tion with preventing occupational 
or economic groupings from ac- 
quiring such leverage over the 
preparation of legislative texts as 
might affect the National Assembly’s 
freedom of decision. Signs of this 
are frequent in recent debates of 
the Council of States; its Manage- 
ment Committee, while for the time 
being endorsing the present separa- 
tion of functions—as did the Na- 
tional Council—adds that: 


This must not, of course, preclude 
paying close attention to each step of 
the preliminary procedure and making 
every effort to ensure that, from both 
a political and practical point of view, 
preliminary decisions are not irre- 
versible.® 


This is an important aspect of the 
influence of groupings, which by no 
means excludes the full range of 
pressures, both direct and indirect. 
This whole question of relations 
between pressure groups and the 
federal government was vividly 
highlighted by the Federal Council 
in the conclusion of its message to 
the Parliament; the Federal Council 
warned against the weakening of the 
public spirit in the following terms: 
“The main concern of individuals 
and groupings is to secure for them- 


hart, Plebizit und Pluralitére Demokratie: 
Eine Analyse der Funktion des schweizer- 
ischen Gesetzreferendums (Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1970); Karl Meyer, Verbände un 
Demokratie in der Schweiz (Olten: Dietschi, 
1968). 

6. Report submitted to the Council of 
States by its Management Committee on 
the extension of administration control, ad. 
9194, 12 February 1966, p. 13. 
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selves the largest possible share of 
goods and services.” Clearly, the 
influence of pressure groups has 
become a public issue. 


General consultations 


According to Jean Meynaud,’ the 
stages of consultation—once action 
on a matter has been initiated——may 
be summarized as follows: (1) inter- 
department consultation; (2) referral 
of the matter to one or more ex- 
perts for preparation ofa preliminary 
draft or for advice; (3) verbal con- 
tacts and discussions with canton 
governments and occupational 
groupings likely to be affected by 
the proposed legislation; (4) ap- 
pointment of an expert commission 
if the issue is of national importance 
—in addition to independent ex- 
perts, such bodies include experts 
from occupational organizations 
which are thus associated with the 
legislative process; (5) referral of the 
draft to canton authorities and the 
concerned occupational organiza- 
tions for written consultation; (6) 
preparation of the final draft by the 
administration and transmission to 
other departments and to the Federal 
Council for decision. Once adopted 
by the Federal Council, the draft is 
sent to Parliament and sometimes 
submitted to popular vote. 

During the first stage—steps (1), 
(2) and (3)—the administration pre- 
pares the preliminary drafts with 
occasional assistance from an out- 
side expert, particularly where the 
subject matter is important or spe- 
cialized. It then approaches the 
canton authorities and the socio- 
economic groupings. This is the 
second stage—that of consultation 
proper. In view of the influence of 
consultative committees on the 


7. Jean Meynaud, Les Organisations pro- 
fessionnelles, pp. 274-279. 
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preparation of the final draft and, 
hence, on the decision-making pro- 
cess, the choice of the experts to 
serve on the commissions and their 
working methods are of particular 
importance. As has been stressed by 
Walter Buser, vice-chancellor of the 
federal government, the choice of 
commissioners has from the start 
been a controversial issue: so much 
so that on February 7, 1950, the 
Federal Office of Industry, Arts 
and Crafts and Labor (OFIAMT) 
substituted for its internal directives 
of March 1, 1939, exhaustive guide- 
lines concerning the consultation of 
associations and the appointment 
of commissioners. This document 
makes it clear, albeit indirectly, that 
the administration is faced with 
more than gentle pressures in both 
their choice of groupings to be 
consulted and the selection of mem- 
bers to be appointed to commissions. 

The major commissions include 
representatives of the federal de- 
partment concerned and other fed- 
eral services, as appropriate, the 
cantons, the scientific community, 
employers, workers, consumers and, 
possibly, other interested circles. 
The appointment of members is 
the responsibility of the competent 
federal administrations. It is not 
arbitrary. Under the OFIAMT 
guidelines—applied, by analogy, by 
the other offices and divisions—the 
cantons and groupings are invited 
to nominate a number of representa- 
tives exceeding, if possible, that of 
members to be appointed so as to 
give the administration a choice. 
Finally—and this is a typically 
Swiss constraint—the experts must 
be appointed with fair regard to 
regions and languages.® 


8. Walter Buser, “Le rôle de ladminis- 
tration et des groupes dans le processus 
de décision en Suisse,” Annuaire suisse de 
science politique, 1969, pp. 122, 123. 
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According to the federal govern- 
ment’s yearbook for 1971-1972, 
there are 142 commissions of which 
32 were set up in 1971, with the 


following breakdown: Political De- ` 


partment, 8; Department of the 
Interior, 38; Department of Justice 


and Police, 5; Armed Forces De-’ 


partment, 38; Department of Fi- 
nance and Customs, 10; Department 
of Economic Affairs, 28; Department 
of Transport and Energy, 15. By 
way of example, the 32 commissions 
set up in 1971 are composed of 
487 members. 

As may be seen in table 3, while 


TABLE 3 


COMPOSITION OF CONSULTING COMMISSIONS 





ADMINISTRATION = OUTSIDE TOTAL 

Full 136 351 487 
‘nembership 28% 72% 100% 

Chairmen 13 19 . 32 
41% 59% 100% 

Secretaries 25 7 32 
78% 22% 100% 

Other 98 ` 325 493 


members 23% 11% ` 100% 


only 28 percent of all members 
and 41 percent of the chairmen 
come from the administration, the. 
latter provides the secretariat in a 
large majority of cases. About three- 
quarters of all members come from 
outside the government—that is, 
from private industry, occupational 
associations, independent experts; 
two-thirds of all the chairmen are 
also outside people. 

In this process of consultation the 
federal administration is the main 
target of pressures and influences. 
These are brought to bear by the 
groups in several ways, initially 
through the expert commissions— 
members are, of course, in a priv- 
ileged position from this point of 
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view. At the same time, however, 
there may be parallel attempts to 
influence administration and gov- 
ernment policies, particularly by 
groups having only minority rep- 
resentation on commissions. These 
attempts may take the form of direct 
contacts and exchanges—for ex- - 
ample, special reports, visits and 
audiences—or more indirect meth- 
ods, such as mobilization of opinion 
or demonstrations—a favorite form 
of action with farmers. They also 
provide a natural outlet for group- 
ings which are not a part of the 
established consultation machinery. 
The ‘system of communications 
and influence at the federal level 
is supplemented by general consul- 
tation, usually in written form, with 
the authorities and, through them, 
with socioeconomic groupings in the 
cantons. This results in regional 
diversification by providing a frame- 
work within which regional organ- 
izations can express themselves and 
by allowing for differences among 
canton sections affiliated to a federal 
association. The opportunity en- 
joyed by such organizations to in- 
fluence public policy at the canton 
level gives them, in .effect, an in- 
direct leverage over the federal 
administration and government. 


Consultation in foreign policy 
matters . 


A similar process applies to 
foreign policy in the trade, eco- 
nomic and social fields. Roughly 
speaking, three stages may be dis- 
tinguished in the drawing-up of 
economic and trade agreements: 
namely, consultation and prepara- 
tion; negotiation; and conclusion of 
the agreements, themselves.’ 

9. Dusan Sidjanski, “Les groupes de pres- 
sion et la politique étrangére en Suisse,” 


Annuaire suisse de science politique, 1966, 
pp. 28-45. 
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In the preparatory phase the 
federal administration consults, in 
writing, various federal-level oc- 
cupational associations, in particular 
the Vorort and the Swiss Farmers 
Union. This request for advice may 
be preceded by direct contacts with 
the social and economic groupings 
mainly concerned. In preparing its 
reply, each association takes sound- 
ings in accordance with its usual 
methods. 

The views received from the 
various occupational organizations 
provide the initial basis for the 
formulation of the federal adminis- 
tration’s official negotiating position 
which is determined through direct 
consultations involving, apart from 
the national bodies, those federa- 
tions concerned by the proposed 
agreement. It thus represents the 
outcome of a concerted effort by the 
federal administration and the rep- 
resentatives of the circles mainly 
concerned. As in the other consul- 
tation procedures, a few especially 
important national organizations are 
always associated with the various 
stages of the process. Following 
this preparatory phase, a report is 
drawn up by the official in charge 
of trade agreements and transmitted 
to the Federal Council which, on 
the basis of this report, issues its 
instructions to the Swiss negotiators. 

In the negotiations the Swiss dele- 
gation includes, in addition to the 
government officials, representa- 
tives of the Vorort and the Swiss 
Farmers Union or the Watch-makers 
Federation. These representatives 
are treated as government delegates: 
their travel and subsistence allow- 
ances are paid by the federal ad- 
ministration, and sometimes they 
are granted additional facilities —for 
example, office space for the Vorort 
representatives. As government of- 
ficials, they must observe secrecy. 
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This practice, which has been 
formalized, is a peculiarly Swiss 
institution; if found in other coun- 
tries—for example, the Netherlands 
or Central America—such instances 
represent exceptions to the rule 
of the administration, alone, ne- 
gotiating on the government’s be- 
half. In Switzerland, by contrast, 
interpenetration is such that it is 
impossible to assess the extent of 
mutual influences. What can be said 
is that in this case cooperation is 
substituted for pressure, all the more 
so because in the area of foreign 
relations a strong degree of con- 
vergence between the interests of 
the public and private sectors is 
a fair assumption. Such pressure as 
might be brought to bear at this 
stage could emanate from a federa- 
tion which was not associated in 
the consultation process and had 
divergent interests of its own or 
simply from a business grouping 
or enterprise seeking to defend or 
increase its share in the anticipated 
benefits. This kind of action usually 
takes the form of direct contacts 
or attempts at persuasion supported 
by the most solid and convincing 
documentary evidence. 

These relationships, whether of 
cooperation or pressure, are charac- 
terized by a substantial degree of 
trust and personal contact. In the 
small circle of political and socio- 
economic leaders involved, every- 
one knows everyone else and there 
can be no secrets. Conflicts and 
clashes of interests may arise, but 
the size of the Swiss community 
and of its network of leaders facili- 
tates personal relationships and 
mutual watchfulness. Respect for 
established positions has neverthe- 
less often stood in the way of 
fresher and more dynamic elements. 

After the agreement has been 
negotiated, the public factor tends 
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to reassert itself. Parliamentary con- 
trol, in particular, is exercised at 
the time of ratification.!© The 
chances of any changes being made 
at this stage are, however, slight; 
the Federal Assembly is unlikely 
to disapprove an international text 
upon which the Federal Council, 
which decisively: controls foreign 
policy, and a foreign government 
have agreed. Therefore, it is a 
plausible assumption that, as a'rule, 
pressures on Parliament will serve 
no purpose. 

A system similar to that governing 
trade agreements operates in the 
areas covered by international eco- 
nomic organizations of which Switz- 
erland is a member. In a multi- 
lateral setting, however, the -work 
takes place at a more abstract level 
and is concerned with general rules, 
global concessions and over-all 
policies. In the case, for example, 
of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (EFTA), consultations be- 
fore, and often after, international 
meetings have assumed a permanent 
character within an administrative 
agency, Délégation économique 


10. Foreign agreements are concluded by 
the Federal Council, subject to approval by 
Parliament, in all cases entailing new inter- 
national obligations for Switzerland. Such 


approval is, however, not necessary in the ` 


following cases, for which Parliament has 
delegated authority to the Federal Council: 
traffic in goods and payments—federal order 
of 28 September 1956, 28 September 1962— 
technical cooperation—federal order of 20 
December 1962, 10 December 1964—pro- 
tection and incentives for investment-—fed- 
eral order of 27 September 1963—and con- 
solidation of debts—federal order of 17 
March 1966, By far the greatest number of 
economic agreements are covered by the 
delegation of authority, ‘although the tariff 
agreements based on the Swiss Customs 
Tariff Federal Act of 19 June 1959 con- 
stitute an exception. The free trdde agree- 
ment with the European Economic Com- 
munity was submitted both to parliamentary 
approval and to the popular vote. 
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permanente; Ständige Wirtschafts- 
delegation—the Permanent Eco- 
nomic Delegation. It is made up of 
senior officials from the competent 
federal administrations and repre- 
sentatives of the Vorort, the Swiss 
Farmers Union, the Swiss Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Swiss 
Union of Arts and Grafts. It has 
a secretariat, under the respon- 
sibility of an official of the adminis- ` 
tration. Needless to say, for the more 
specialized matters, other occupa- 
tional bodies are also consulted. 

Extensive consultations also at- 
tended the preparation and negotia- 
tion of the free-trade agreement be- 
tween Switzerland and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). 
The Swiss delegation included, in 
addition to the eight government 
representatives, four members of the 
Vorort and one from the Swiss 
Farmers Union. Among the matters 
on which negotiations were most 
arduous, two—namely, those con- 
cerning rules of competition and 
rules of origin—were dealt with 
especially by the Vorort representa- 
tives. Both matters were of quite 
special concern to the Vorort, and 
both had been the subject of a pre- . 
liminary study. However, while the 
Vorort took a very. active part in 
the preparatory’ work preceding the 
negotiations, it stayed pretty much 
in the background during the ref- 
erendum campaign which preceded ` 
the vote of December 3, 1972." 


Resort to the popular vote 


The Swiss system is characterized 
by the initiative and referendum 
procedures which afford further 


ll. See, M. L. Ganger and S. Burrus, 
“Action du Vorort durant les accord Suisse/ 
CEE” (Paper presented at Political Science 
Seminar I], conducted by Dusan Sidjanski, 


- University of Geneva, Switzerland, April 
1973). . 
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scope for action by groups wishing 
to initiate legislation or considering 
themselves adversely affected by a 
decision. While these procedures 
enable groupings to appeal to the 
people, they also provide a means 
whereby decisions favoring them 
can be challenged. Whereas the 
negotiation process usually leads to 
accommodation and compromise, 
the outcome of referendum and 
initiative is a clear-cut, brutal 
choice: a matter of yes or no. 
This is why resort to optional ref- 
erendum or initiative is compara- 
tively limited (shown in table 4). 

The optional referendum and 
initiative procedures are, in prac- 
tice, open only to organized groups. 
As is often pointed out, the cost 
of any campaign on a reasonable 
scale comes to about half a million 
francs—a sum clearly beyond the 
means of the average citizen. Apart, 
however, from organized socioeco- 
nomic groupings, promotional ac- 
tion can be initiated by a commit- 
tee enjoying the support of political 
parties or occupational organiza- 
tions. 
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The popular vote has been used 
on several occasions—for example, 
by the Migros cooperative grouping 
which tried to secure a position in 
the Swiss economy against the 
opposition of the cartels and then 
to introduce certain innovations into 
the Swiss system. It could again be 
used in the future by marginal, 
but dynamic, groups bent on change 
and innovation. However, the re- 
sults of past optional referendums 
and initiatives suggest that the 
people incline more often towards 
conservative solutions. Neverthe- 
less—and in spite of the fact that 
their direct use is comparatively 
infrequent—these means can easily 
be turned into weapons which 
groups can use to exert pressure 
either on the authorities or on their 
peers. 


THE ROLE OF INTEREST GROUPS 


The framing of the law on cartels 


The process which led to the adop- 
tion of the law on cartels affords 


TABLE 4 


REFERENDUMS AND INITIATIVES, POSITION AS OF JANUARY 31, 1974 


INITIATIVES INTRODUCED WITHDRAWN VOTED YES No 
1,891 108 36 without counter- 
proposal—48 6 42 
initiative and 1 6 
counter-proposal 5 2 
Counter-proposal 
only—7 5 2 
Compulsory 
referendums — 1,848 104 82 22 
Optional 
referendums — 1,874 73* 28 45 


Notes: Affirmative vote on initiative = antigovernment attitude; affirmative vote on 


referendum = progovernment attitude. 


* From 1874 to 1970, 1,044 laws and orders were, in principle, subject to optional 
referendum, but only 73 were submitted to popular vote. 
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an example of the three successive 
stages of administrative preparation, 
parliamentary discussion and pop- 
ular intervention. The preliminary 
phase—from 1937 to 1947—led up 
to the adoption of the new economic 
articles of the federal Constitution. 
Under these provisions the federal 
government is empowered, among 
other things, to order measures 
aimed at remedying the noxious 
effects of cartels. -The first phase 
in the process proper included two 
separate cycles. The first was around 
of preparatory work—1950 to 1957— 
which ended in the presentation of 
the report of the Commission for the 
Study of Prices; the commission’s 
eight members included five univer- 
sity professors, three representatives 
of occupational organizations, an ex- 
pert, a consultant and a three-mem- 
ber secretariat drawn from the ad- 
ministration. Thus, from the pre- 
paratory stage, consultation is pro- 
vided through the participation ofthe 
major central employers associa- 
tions, the trade union organizations 
and independent experts, with the 
widest possible regional representa- 
tion designed to take account of the 
federative principle. While the ex- 
perts’ work was in progress, the 
Independent Alliance and the Mi- 
gros Cooperative launched, in 1955, 
a popular initiative aimed at the 
prohibition of cartels. This was 
opposed by both the federal ad- 
ministration and the trade union and 
employers organizations. Though 
rejected in 1958, it had the merit 
of compelling the various group- 
ings to define their positions. For 
example, in its campaign against 
the initiative the Swiss Commerce 
and Industry Union stated that its 
opposition was not unconditional 
and declared its readiness to sup- 
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port cartel legislation, provided that 
it was reasonable.” 

The second phase began with the 
appointment of a commission of ex- 
perts at the time of the campaign 
preceding the July 1957 vote. Its 
members were drawn from several 
categories and regions; they in- 
cluded, firstly, university professors, 
judges and government officials; 
and, secondly, representatives of 
occupational organizations. The 
position of the members of the com- 
mission may be summarized as fol- 
lows:4 the USAM, the USCI and 
their affiliates wanted to restrict 
the scope of the law, while the 
other members tended to favor wide 
powers for the Federal Commission 
on Cartels. However, it may be pre- 
sumed that occasional differences 
arose even within the employer 
group. For example, while the 
USAM and the small enterprises 
generally favored comprehensive 
controls including monopolies, the 
USCI and the large enterprises were 
by tradition opposed to such con- 
trols. On this, as on most of the 
issues, the commission adopted a 
compromise solution. For example, 
the commission compromised on the 
issue of boycotts; it met the demands 


12. Claude Alain Burnand; “L’USCI et la 
législation fédérale sur les cartels” (Paper 
presented at the Political Science Seminar, 
University of Geneva, June 1964). 

13. The thirty-three members included 
five academics, three government officials 
—including the director of the OFIAMT— 
three trade unionists and eleven employer 
leaders—representing more than one-third of 
the total membership—-a representative of 
consumer interests and a delegate from 
Helvetia Union—salaried employees federa- 
tion. 

14. See, the study by Yvette Montangero, 
Commission d’experts de la législation sur 
les cartels (Geneva: University of Geneva, 
Department of Political Science, 1972). 
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of the employer groupings, who 
felt boycotts should be considered 
illegal, to the extent of providing 
for far-reaching exceptions. 

In April 1959 the commission of 
experts handed in its report to 
accompany the bill. This marked 
the beginning of the consultation 
process proper which, under the 
federalist approach, associates both 
the canton authorities and the 
federal-level economic groupings. 
According to the executive authori- 
ties, the views received from seven- 
teen cantons, most of the associa- 
tions concerned, certain political 
parties and a number of prominent 
jurists and economists showed that 
the experts’ proposals represented 
an intermediate solution between 
divergent, although—from a politi- 
cal point of view—equally accept- 
able, conceptions. The executive 
authorities considered that there 
were no reasons for modifying the 
bill which, in effect, represented 
a compromise resulting from a 
lengthy process of consultation in 
which the major occupational asso- 
ciations had taken part from the 
beginning. This phase ended with 
the adoption of the bill by the 
executive and its transmission to 
Parliament on September 18, 1961. 

The third phase took place at the 
parliamentary level. Through either 
the political parties or their own, 
direct representatives, the group- 
ings sought to secure modification 
before a hypothetical referendum— 
in this case, regarded as rather un- 


15. These central groupings are to consult 
their affiliates—that is, industry federations 
and regional sections. 

16. Federal Council message of 18 Sep- 
tember 1961, p. 15. This is hardly surprising, 
since the groupings mainly concerned had 
already participated in the drafting of the 
bill within the commission of experts. 
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likely—could be called. The Swiss 
Commerce and Industry Union, for 
example, succeeded in having a few 
minor amendments adopted. It ap- 
pears that rather than risking a show- 
down it accepted the law as a lesser 
evil, while hoping for lenient ap- 
plication. It did not press for a 
referendum, preferring to abide by 
a compromise which reflected a 
general consensus. It could, more- 
over, hardly reverse itself after 
making various commitments during 
the campaign against the initiative 
launched by the independents and, 
later, during the consultation pro- 
cess. As Jean Meynaud points out, 
while consultation gives the partici- 
pants an opportunity to make them- 
selves heard, at the same time it 
implies certain constraints, since the 
positions to which they must commit 
themselves are bound subsequently 
to restrict their margin for maneu- 
ver.” The other groupings appear 
to have been similarly motivated. 
After the law of December 20, 1962, 
had been voted and after the expiry 
of the referendum deadline—the 
referendum procedure not having 
been used—the law came into force 
on February 15, 1964. The fifteen- 
member Application Commission 
was appointed at the same time. 
As a rule, experts having par- 
ticipated in drawing up the law also 
sit on the commission, thus guaran- 
teeing continuity between the law- 
making and enforcement processes. 
The making of the decision and its 
implementation thus remain largely 
open. 


Inflation policy 


Decisions aimed at controlling an 
overheating economy are speedy, 


17. Jean Meynaud, Les Organisations 
professionnelles, p. 279. 
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but nonetheless open. For constitu- 
tional reasons—that is, lacking 
powers of intervention either ex- 
plicitly laid down or implied—the 
federal executive cannot make de- 
cisions in isolation, as in France 
or England, but must seek parlia- 
mentary approval and resort to the 
referendum within the ‘one-year 
deadline. The preliminary phase 
was marked by various control meas- 
ures: the 1960 gentleman’s agree- 
ment between the Central Bank and 
other banks, the financial decisions 
of 1962 and the 1963 order limiting 
the work force in enterprises. With 
economic crisis threatening at the 
end of 1963, the federal executive 
drew up a number of draft-legisla- 
tive-texts to deal with the over- 
heating economy. Considering the 
urgency of the matter, it carried 
out consultations from January 7 to 
14; meetings were successively held 
with representatives of canton gov- 
ermments, employers, labor unions 
and banking circles. In so doing, 
the executive complied with its 
constitutional obligation to consult 
the main groupings concerned be- 
fore taking an important and urgent 
economic policy decision. The draft 
was drawn up and sent to Parlia- 
ment ten days later. The parlia- 
mentary phase, too, was shortened, 
because of the need for urgent 
action. In most countries decisions 
of this kind are closed ones, but 
in Switzerland they are, at present, 
open. The process was the same as 
that which, following consulta- 
tions—vote of December 2, 1973, 
on the four federal orders respect- 
ing the economy—led to the im- 
position of controls on wages and 
profits, credit and construction. On 
the basis of the order of January 
10, 1973, the Federal Council set 
up an Advisory Commission on 
Prices, Wages and Profits. 
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The official in charge of adminis- 
tering the control measures, Profes- 
sor Leo Schurmann, is chairman ex 
officio. The commission further in- 
cludes four representatives of the 
employers, three representatives of 
labor unions, two representatives 
of salaried employees and civil 
servants unions and one represent- 
ative of the Swiss Farmers Union. 
Substitute members responsible for 
technical matters—which are dealt 
with at special meetings—are dis- 
tributed in the same way, except 
for an additional representative of 
civil servants. In 1974 the commis- 
sion drew up the draft of an agree- 
ment between central employers 
and workers associations concerning 
the control of prices, wages and 
profits and stipulating, among other 
things, that the total increase in 
social charges may not exceed 10 
percent over a period of twelve 
months. This draft agreement will 
be submitted for consultation to the 
member organizations and their 
affiliates. 


Observations 


Studies on the part played by 
Swiss economic groupings show, by 
and large, that the main thrust of 
their action is aimed at the federal 
executive—that is, essentially the 
administration. It is clear from the 
foregoing that, through consultative 
commissions and the rest of the 
consultation machinery, occupa- 
tional associations have an official 
channel of communication with the 
federal administrations. The im- 
portance which they attach to the 
Parliament as such seems to be de- 
clining, as evidenced by the de- 
crease in the number of officers 
of occupational associations holding 
seats in the National Council; at 
present there are only seventeen 
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of them, along with’ sixteen rep- 
resentatives of farming interests. It 
is significant that industry and 
commerce are largely underrepre- 
sented, with only 9 percent of the 
entire National Council member- 
ship. These groupings are notice- 
ably less interested in seeing their 
members or representatives elected 
to the federal Parliament. This 
seems quite normal in light of the 
nature of the decision-making pro- 
cess: the decision-making process 
essentially takes place at the pre- 
parliamentary level, while Parlia- 
ment confines itself, in most cases, 
to adopting the Federal Council’s 
proposals with only minor changes 
—proposals which reflect a com- 
promise between the views of the 
Federal Council’s administrative ap- 
paratus and those of the major 
occupational organizations. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
INTEREST GROUPS 


Perception of influence 


The Swiss electoral survey of 
1972'* provides a picture of Swiss 


18. This public opinion survey based on 
national random sample (N 1.917) was 
carried out by the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Geneva with 
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public opinion with regard to the 
influence of groups and their effec- 
tiveness in defending the interests 
of the various sections of the 
citizenry (see table 5). The replies 
received implicitly suggest that the 
activities of the groups—occupa- 
tional organizations—are accepted 
as normal. In other words, not only 
do the political leaders and those 
charged with political responsi- 
bilities consider interest groups as 
legitimate—on the basis of the con- 
stitutional provisions and the large 
extent to which consultation with 
groups is practiced—but so, ap- 
parently, does the public at large. 

It is clear that the influence of 
big business is perceived as too 
great—60 percent—as well as, toa 
somewhat lesser extent, the in- 
fluence of banks—-46 percent; cor- 
respondingly, only 21 and 27 per- 
cent consider it to be just right. 
The situation in regard to the trade. 
unions and the farmers associations 
is the reverse: only 15 and 16 
percent feel that they have too much 
influence, compared to 39 and 30 
percent who think that they have 


collaboration of the University of Zurich 
and with the support of the- Swiss National 
Fund for Scientific Research (Grant No. 
1437/70). 


TABLE 5 
DEGREE OF INFLUENCE OF INTEREST GROUPS AS VIEWED BY VOTERS 


Too MUCH 

INTEREST INFLUENCE 
Group {%) 
Big business 60.0 
Trade unions 15.0 
Political parties 14.0 
Farmers association 16.0 
Churches 12.0 
Federal Assembly 9.0 
Banks 46.0 


JUST THE 
RIGHT NOT ENOUGH DON'T 
AMOUNT (%) INFLUENCE (%) Know (%) 
21.0 2.0 17.0 
39.0 21.0 25.0 
45.0 14.0 . 27.0 
30.0 21.0 33.0 
43.0 23.0 22.0 
57.0 13.0 26.0 
27.0 1.0 26.0 
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just the right amount and 21 per- 
cent who think that they do not 
have enough. This indicates indi- 
rectly that these two groups have 
much public support—60 percent 
for trade unions, 51 percent for the 
farmers associations—if it is accepted 
that people who answer “just right” 
and “not enough” can be considered 
as accepting the influence of, and 
being generally in favor of, those 
groups. If this interpretation is ad- 
mitted, then it can be concluded, 
a contrario, that big business and 
banks have more limited general 
support—23 and 28 percent—and 
face a more hostile attitude in re- 
lation to their influence, which is 
thought to be exaggerated. 

Finally, it will be observed that the 
influence of political parties and that 
of the Federal Assembly are con- 
sidered as being just right by 45 
and 57 percent, respectively. These 
answers concerning political parties 
have to be related to the opinion 
that their role is very important— 
28 percent—and fairly important— 
46 percent. Generally speaking, the 
public regards their role as being 
rather important—74 percent—as 
compared with 8 percent who re- 
gard it as not so important or not 
important at all1® Even compared 
to pressure groups, political parties 
are not considered to be very weak.” 

Moreover, the judgment of the dis- 
tribution of influence as rather satis- 
factory— with the exception of big 
business and banks— faithfully re- 
flects the general support for the 
Swiss political system: 66 percent 
consider it to be a very or fairly 
good system and 25 percent, pass- 
able; subject to these qualifications, 
91 percent express their support, 
as compared to those who consider 


19. Question number 55. 
20. Question number 56 (4). 
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it not so good—3 percent— or bad — 
1 percent—and those who “don’t 
know’’—5 percent. 

The degree of satisfaction with 
the government is lower, but still 
remains high. To the question: “how 
do you feel about the way the Swiss 
government runs the country?” 68 
percent answered that they were 
very—12 percent—or fairly—56 per- 
cent—satisfied; 24 percent, that they 
were not too satisfied—21 percent— 
or not atall satisfied—3 percent (see 
table 6). As expected, the degree of 
satisfaction is still lower if the ques- 
tion refers directly to people’s in- 
terests or problems. The voters were 
asked: do you believe that the 
federal authorities at Berne and the 
canton authorities are concerned 
with your problems; would you say 
that they look after your problems 
very much, somewhat, not much or 
not at allP The answers to these 
questions reveal a decreasing pat- 
tern in which general support for 
the system represents the highest 
point—91 percent—and satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the 
people’s interests are defended the 
lowest—46 percent (table 6). 


Defense of interests 


Furthermore, it is interesting to 
see how people react to the manner 
in which other organizations or 
representatives defend their inter- 
ests. The question was phrased as 
follows: “to defend the interests of 
people such as you, on whom do 
you rely the most?” The answers 
to this question give one an esti- 
mate of the effectiveness of those 
organizations whose main task is 
defending people’s interests (see 
table 7). 

If we consider trade unions as 
occupational organizations in the 
broad sense, these come first with 
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35 percent, as compared to 17 per- 
cent for elected representatives and 
only 8 percent for political parties. 
Even if parties are not considered 
as very weak compared to pressure 
groups, only 8 percent of the persons 
surveyed considered them to be ef- 
fective, while elected representa- 
tives obtained a higher score—17 
percent. If we distinguish between 
the answers of men and women, 
we observe two main differences: 
first, 48 percent of men rely on 
trade and professional unions, as 
against only 28 percent of women; 
secondly, the proportion of “don’t 
know” answers, which is very low 
for men—8 percent—is fairly high 
for women—27 percent. 

There appears to be a cleavage 
between members and nonmembers 
of occupational organizations. Out of 
the 1,906 individuals in the sample, 
531 were members of occupational 
organizations—28 percent of the 
population, yet, only 111 women 
compared to 420 men. Among 1,375 
nonmembers, 902 are women and 
473 men, the percentage of women’s 
rate of affiliation being 11 percent 
compared to 47 percent for men. 
Table 8 gives a more accurate pic- 
ture of people’s estimates of the 
organizations’ effectiveness. Non- 
members predictably proved far 
more sceptical about the effective- 
ness of occupational organizations 
in the defense of their interests: 
only 26 percent of them designated 
occupational organizations, while 26 
percent replied “none of these or- 
ganizations.” By contrast, a majority 
of the members designated the occu- 
pational organizations—53 to 69 
percent. A similar difference was 
observed in the “don’t know” group: 
23 percent for the nonmembers as 
compared with only 5 to 9 percent of 
the members. On the other hand, 
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a TABLE 7 


TABULATED RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: TO DEFEND THE INTERESTS OF PEOPLE 
SUCH AS You, ON WHOM Do You RELY THE MOST 






































RANK ORGANIZATIONS OR PERCENT ~ MEN WOMEN 
ORDER REPRESENTATIVES (TOTAL) (%) (%) 
; k P aai $5 13; 48 oe 25 ve 
2 Elected representatives 17 16 18 
3 Political parties + 8 9 7 
None of these organizations 21 . 19 23 
Don’t know 19 8 27 








NOTE: N = 1,903; men = 893; women = 1,010. 


there was no such difference in the 
case of parties and elected repre- 
sentatives: the political parties 
scored low among both members—7 
to 9 percent—and nonmembers—8 
percent. Elected representatives did 
better in all cases—10 to 21 per- 
cent—except among members of 
labor unions, where they scored only 
8 percent. 

Without overstressing the sig- 
nificance of this fact—which is con- 
firmed by the replies concerning 
the influence of the various cate- 
gories of groups—it may be ob- 
served that the members of labor 
unions also happen to be the ones 
who, in large majority—69 per- 
cent—rely on occupational organ- 
izations to defend. their interests. 
By and large, these results con- 
firm one fact: that those who join 
an occupational organization im- 
plicitly recognize its effectiveness, 
in that they look to it for better 
protection of their interests. Con- 
firmation is also afforded of the 
soundness of the Swiss voters’ 
assessment of the working of the 
Swiss political system, in which two 
forces occupy privileged positions: 
the authorities—government and 
administration—and the occupa-’ 
tional organizations. 


Considered by a large majority 
as a good political system, the Swiss 
democracy ensures, on the whole, 
peaceful change and manages to 
resolve political and social con- 
flicts—social peace between em- 
ployers and workers. This was con- 
firmed by-the answers to our ques- 
tion: “different groups sometimes ` 
resort to demonstrations, strikes, or 
civil disobedience—for example, 
sit-ins, refusal to pay taxes—in order 
to get what they want; in which 
situations do you think that such 
actions are justified? For each of 
the following situations, would you 
please indicate whether one of these 
three actions is justified or not 
(multiple responses allowed).”’ Re- 
sults are listed in table 9. 


Attitudes towards demonstrations, 
strikes and civil disobedience 


The use of more or less violent 
means, such as demonstrations, 
strikes or civil disobedience, does 
not, by and large, seem to be 
condoned by Swiss citizens—a fact ` 
all the more remarkable in view 
of their frequency in neighboring 
countries, where they are a more 
or less normal. occurrence. The 
proportion of those’ who reject them 
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TABLE 8 


TABULATED RESPONSES BY SECTOR TO THE QUESTION: TO DEFEND THE INTERESTS OF 
. PEOPLE SUCH AS YOU, ON WHOM Do You RELY THE MOST 





PROFES- PROFES- 


SIONAL SIONAL 
TRADE ORGANI- ORGANI- 
UNIONS ZATIONS ZATIONS 
. SECTOR () (2) {1+ 2) 
Nonmembers 145 206 351 
11% 15% 26% 
Members of 
professional 
organizations 130 198 328 
A+B+C 24.5% 373% 61.8% 
Employees A 
unions 114 59 173 
Trade unions 42% 21% 63% 
Business B 
organizations 14 108 122 
. Professional 
organizations 1% 53% 60% 
Agricultural Cc 
unions 2 31 33 
or organizations 4% 56% 60% 
Totals . 275 404 679 


NONE OF 
ELECTED THESE 
POLITICAL REPRESEN- ORGANI- DONT 
PARTIES TATIVES ZATIONS Know TOTAL 
110 247 < 356 311 1,375 
8% 18% 26% 23% , 
37 70 53 43 . 531 
6.9% 13.2% 10% 8.1% 
18 28 28 25 272 
7% 10% 10% 9% 
14 33 20 15 204 
7% 16% 10% 7% 
5 9 5 3 55 
9% ‘16% . 9% 5% 
147 317 409 354 1,906 


NOTEs: Row (var. 255; S. 19a): Would you tell me according to this list if you belong to 
a professional organization, to a union, or to any organization of these types? 
Column (var. 119, Q.46): To defend the interests of people such as you, on whom 


do you rely the most? 


altogether varies from 36 percent— 
Number 1, top of the scale—to 57 
percent—Number 8, bottom of the 
scale. Admittedly, 7 to 19 percent 
gave “don’t know” answers, while 
15 to 25 percent answered “it 
depends”—which means that they 
could either approve or disapprove. 
However, even the total number of 


those who hesitate and those who’ 


express approval is only slightly 
in excess of a bare majority for items 
1, 2, 3 and 4—49 to 53 percent—and 
well below it for the other items— 
43 to 32 percent. As to the various 
` forms of action—demonstrations, 
strikes and acts of disobedience— 
it is clear that demonstrations are 
most commonly felt to be justified, 
whereas strikes—although both 
legitimate and legal in most coun- 


tries—and, above all, acts of dis- 
obedience are condoned by very low 
percentages. f 

Also, one may note that three out 
of the eight questions refer specifi- 
cally to forms of trade union action— 
that is, dismissals, wage claims and 
participation. Not unexpectedly, itis 
in relation to these matters that 
strikes are most widely approved— 
by 13, 11 and 7 percent, respec- 
tively. Even so, the extent to which 
this form of action is supported in 
regard to issues of specific trade 
union concern remains surprisingly 
low. The years of social peace appear 
to have shaped the Swiss attitude 
towards strikes. As for acts of civil 
disobedience, they reach the maxi- 
mum approval—4 percent—in re- 
gard to the protection of political, 
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TABLE 9 _ 
DEGREE OF PERCEIVED JUSTIFICATION FOR RADICAL TACTICS IN VARIOUS SITUATIONS 


SITUATION (a) (b) 
DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


(%) 


STRIKES 
(RANK OF a+ b + c) (%) 
1) In order to prevent 

an undesirable 

building—for ex- 

ample, atomic 

‘energy plants or 


highways 28 2 


2) In order to prevent 


dismissals 18 ll 
3) In order to puta 

stop to unjust treat- 

ment of a political, 

religious or other 


minority 25 2 


4) In order to obtain a 


wage increase 12 13 


5) In order to allow 
workers to 
participate in 
management - 
decisións ll $f 

6) In order to pressure 
public authorities or f 
the Federal ; 

Assembly 18 2 

7) In order to progress 
towards a more 


humane society 13 1 


8) In order to limit the 
number of foreign 


workers 10 


Average of eight issues 17 5 


religious or other minorities. The 
question of the Jura may well have 
something to do with this. 

These few indications confirm that 
the use of violent means by pres- 
sure groups would be unlikely to 
receive more than very marginal, 
support. This is corroborated by the 
replies under item 6, which refers 
to pressures on the public author- 
‘ities or the federal assembly: here 





(c) ' (d) 
Cri. Sus- 

DISOBE- TOTAL Ir DE- Don’r 
DIENCE {a) + (b) + (c) PENDS NONE Know 
(%) (%) (%). (%} (%) 
3 33 20 36 ll 
2 SI 22 37 ll 
4 31 18 38 13 
1 26 25 42 7 
3 21 22 44 13 
3 23 15 48 14 
2 16 17 48 19 
13 - 19 57 11 
24 20 - 44 12 





only 18 percent are ready to condone 


.demonstrations, 2 percent strikes 


and 3 percent acts of civil dis- 
obedience. ; 

To illustrate the relative disparity 
of opinions concerning the various 
means of pressure on the authorities, 
we measured the spread between 
the opinions of- individuals þe- 
longing to different parties or occu- 
pations and those of the average 
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Swiss citizen. This was calculated 
as a percentage, using the difference 
between frequency anticipated— 
based on marginal probability—and 
frequency observed—based on the 
actual breakdown of replies.?! 

The radical tendency is repre- 
sented by the Socialist and La- 
bour—parti du travail—party sym- 
` pathizers, who favor mainly demon- 
strations as a means of pressure— 
11 percent more so than the average 
citizen. On the other hand, they 
are reticent as to the other two 
techniques. The supporters of the 
Independent Alliance also favor 
demonstrations—11 percent. The 
spread is too small in the case of 
most other parties. The Christian 
Democrats tend to be undecided; 
the Radicals and Liberals rather 
reticent; while sympathizers of the 
Agrarian Party are closest to the 
average citizen. The nonpartisan 
group, among whom the proportion 
of those failing to answer was 
highest, are less inclined to condone 
radical means of pressure and, in 
particular, demonstrations.” Table 
10 illustrates the spread between 
the various occupations and the 
average voter. 

Despite the lack of wide differ- 
ences, it was most surprising to 
find the highest measure of approval 
for acts of pressure—demonstra- 
tions—among civil servants. The 
same tendency was observed, 
though to a lesser extent, in the 
professions and among senior execu- 


21. Of the results obtained, only a limited 
part could be considered as valid, with a 
level of significance of a = 0.01 (symbol 
+) and 0.05 (symbol ++). The other re- 
sults could not be taken into consideration, 
either because the spread as compared with 
the average was too slight or because of the 
small number of party members or supporters. 

22. The conclusions concerning the non- 
partisans and the Socialists are more reliable 
in terms of statistical coverage. 
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tives and top management. Skilled 
workers and foremen did not emerge 
clearly, the spread here being in- 
significant. Middle management 
seemed most hesitant, with a higher 
incidence of “it depends” replies 
than other groups. Junior executives 
came very close to the average, 
although exhibiting a slight prefer- 
ence for strikes. Among craftsmen— 
a very small cell—disapproval of all 
ofthese means of pressure was more 
frequent than among the other 
groups. A large proportion of farm- 
ers—a small number—failed to 
answer. Finally, unskilled workers 
—day laborers—exhibited both the 
smallest proportion of answers favor- 
ing demonstrations and the largest 
proportion: of failures to answer. 

Two conclusions emerge: first, 
civil servants and senior executives 
are readiest to condone demonstra- 
tions; secondly, skilled workers, 
foremen and day laborers are very 
close to the average citizen in their 
reticence towards all of these meth- 
ods; while junior executives, alone, 
show a slight preference for strikes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The occupational organizations 
established at the national level 
have emerged as negotiating part- 
ners for the central government, 
supplementing the forces and au- 
thorities of the cantons. Since their 
very vocation is to think and to act 
in national terms, they have con- 
tributed not only partnership, but 
also support to the federal political 
process, Not surprisingly, the Fed- 
eral Council has sought to stimulate 
the setting up of national occupa- 
tional organizations and has even 
subsidized them in their beginnings. 
Nor is it surprising that these or- 
ganizations should be concentrated 
mainly in Zurich, the industrial 
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TABLE 10 
DEGREE OF JUSTIFICATION FOR RADICAL TACTICS AS PERCEIVED BY VARIOUS PROFESSIONS 











(a) (b) (e) {a) + (b) + (c) 
PRO-DEM- Pro-CIVIL PRO- 
ONSTRA- PRO- DISOBE- RADICAL- Ir Don’r 
PROFESSIONS TIONS STRIKES DIENCE ISM DEPENDS AGAINST, KNOW, TOTAL 
Civil servants 30.6* 3.5 28 36.8 12.5 42.4 8.3* 
“ +12.4 +12 +0.2 ~2.2 -5.8 -5.6 144 
44 5 4 53 18 61 12 
Liberal pro- 
fessions, sen- 
ior execu- 23.6** 1.8 3.6 29.1 17.3 47.3 6.4* 
tives, top +5.5 ~0.6 +10 +2.6 -0.9 -7.6 220 : 
management 52 4 8. 64 38 104 l4 
Skilled 20.3 1.4 3.1 24.7 12.8 51.1 11.4 
workers +2.9 -1.0 +0.4 -2.0 +2.5 -2.7 360 
foremen 3 5 H 89 46 184 Al 
Middle 16.9 34 4,2 24.6 Q128 41.5 6.8" 
management -12 - +1.0 +16. +6.5 —0.9 -7.2 236 
`~ 40 8 10 58 50 112 16 
Junior 15.1 4.47* 3.1 22.7 16.0 44.9 16.4 
executives ~3.0 +2.0 +0.5 +1.3 +35 +2.4 225 
34 10. 7 51 36 101 37 
Others 17.0 SI 0 19.1 18.1 52.1 10.6 
~.09 ~0.3 -2.7 +3.4 +3.9 -3.3 94 
16 2 0 18 17 49° 10 
Craftsmen 15.1 0.8 L6 17.5 15.1 54.0* 13.5 
-3.0 ~1.6 -0.8 +0.4 +57 -0.5 126 
19 1 2 22 19 68 17 
Farmers 15.7 0.7 o 16.4 12.1 50.0 214* 
-1.1 ~14 2.6 ~2.6 +18 +74 140 
22 1 o0 23 17 10 30 
Unskilled 12.0* 2.3 2.0 16.3 10.5 44.9 23.2" 
workers -6.1 0.0 -0.3 ~3.9 ~18 +10.3 392 
“AT 9 8 `64 41 176 91 
Total 18.1 23 26 23.1 14.7 482 140 Ne= 
347 45 50 442 282 925 268 1,917 


Table constructed by M. Sliwinski. 


Notes: The percentage with + or — indicates the difference between expected value and observed value. 


* Indicates the level of confidence equal to X = 0.01. 
** Indicates the level of confidence equal to X = 0.05. 


and economic center of the country, 
and in Bern, the seat of the federal 
government. Moreover, the network 
of Swiss organizations has devel- 
oped mainly around the USAM 
and the Vorort. ` 

Owing particularly to the growing 
demands placed on them and their 
comparatively limited administra- 
_tive capacity, the federal authorities 
have striven to develop the con- 


stitutional concept of preparliamen- 
tary consultation. As the foregoing 
survey shows, this largely pragmatic ` 


-process has’ become the kingpin 


of economic and social policy formu-. 
lation. Resort to the popular vote, 
although it remains limited, never- 
theless provides-a kind of safe- 
guard and means of action for mi- 
nority groups. The examples given 
illustrate, albeit imperfectly, the 
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manner in which the system works 
and, particularly, the interaction be- 
tween referendum and initiative 
on the one hand and the normal 
law-making process on the other. 
However, they leave out of account 
one fundamental aspect: namely, 
that of implementation, a stage at 
which groups having accepted a 
compromise may try to block its 
application. Finally, it has been 
seen that the activities of interest 
groups in Switzerland are supported 
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by a broad consensus of voter 
opinion. The evidence suggests that 
the average citizen tends to regard 
the normal activities of socioeco- 
nomic organizations as legitimate, 
while refusing, in principle, to con- 
done more or less violent forms 
of action. There are, to be sure, 
signs of occasional challenges to this 
image of an ideally peaceful political 
and social order. The Swiss. com- _ 
promise is sometimes exposed to 
tensions, if not to outright conflicts, 


Quebec: Interest Groups and the Search for an 
Alternative Political System 


By LEON DION AND MICHELINE DE SEVE 


ABSTRACT: Nearly fifteen years ago Quebec entered an 
active period of socio-political unrest. A people who had . 
undergone considerable changes in their objective condi- 
tions of living without a corresponding change in their social 
consciousness suddenly found themselves forced, by their 
political leaders, to realize the extent of their maladjustment 
to a predominately urban and highly industrialized society 
and pressured to readjust their position. The Union 
Nationale Party was thrown into temporary disarray by the 
sudden deaths of Maurice Duplessis—uncontested master 
of the province—on August 30, 1959 and of his successor, 
Paul Sauvé, scarcely four months after he came to power. 
The Liberal Party under Jean Lesage was thus able to win 
the provincial election in June 1960. This event precipi- 
tated what has been labelled the quiet revolution. The 
Lesage program manifested a new desire to modernize the 
mechanisms of the state and to seize the initiative in 
policies of economic and social development. This set off a 
reform movement which, we can safely say, went beyond the 
ambitions of its initiators. The process of rationalizing the 
administrative mechanisms of a modern bureaucratic state 
created a wave of cultural shock which was felt at all levels 
of the society. Such changes could not occur without putting 
great pressures on the population or without having unex- 
pected consequences, the most important being the rebirth 
of the Quebec nationalist ideology as a political movement 
and the formation of various kinds of popular movements. 
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INTEREST GROUPS IN QUEBEC 


E PROPOSE to retrace briefly 
the history of recent political 
developments in Quebec and espe- 
cially to examine their repercussions 
with respect to the politicization of 
interest groups, both organic and 
nonorganic, in Quebec society dur- 
ing the 1970s. By organic collec- 
tivities we mean those social or 
political formations which are 
officially recognized by the estab- 
lished political system and which 
maintain relationships with its 
agents through institutionalized in- 
teraction mechanisms. By nonor- 
ganic collectivities we mean those 
social or political formations which 
operate without official recognition; 
they may be ignored or even cen- 
sured by the political authorities, 
depending on their size and the 
forcefulness of their methods. 
Within each of these types we shall 
introduce a second criterion for 
classification—that is, the degree of 
‘acceptance or rejection of the estab- 
lished political system. 
These collectivities can be sepa- 
rated into four distinct types. The 
first is comprised of unconditional 


organic collectivities—that is, those ` 


collectivities which are not only 
integrated with the mechanisms of 
the established political system, but 
also share its values and have simi- 
lar objectives. The second type 
consists of conditional organic 
collectivities—-that is, collectivities 
which are integrated with the es- 
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tablished system and agree to act 
according to set rules, but which 
intend to change, more or less radi- 
cally, the present system from 
within and aspire to set up an 
alternative political system. The 
third type includes conditional 
nonorganic collectivities which do 
not enjoy official recognition, but 
do not reject, in principle, the idea 
of their eventual integration into 
the established system in more 
favorable circumstances; their mar- 
ginality is to some extent accidental 
and often temporary. Finally, there 
are the unconditional nonorganic 
collectivities—that is, collectivities 
which believe in an alternative 
political system. Convinced that 
they can never collaborate with the 
present system, they refuse to have 
any institutionalized connections 
with it and work outside the system 
towards its eventual overthrow, 
either with or without the recourse 
to violence and other illegal means. 
Table 1 illustrates the various posi- 
tions adopted by these collectivities 
in relation to the controlling politi- 
cal system. 

It must be noted that the estab- 
lishment of parallel socio-political 
mechanisms could just as easily 
result from the incapacity of in- 
stitutionalized channels to transmit 
specific demands, as from the mar- 
ginal nature of the demands them- 
selves or the impossibility of meet- 
ing them in the context of the 


TABLE 1 
DEGREE OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF COLLECTIVITIES 








POLITICAL STATUS 





POSITION IN RELATION TO THE PRESENT POLITICAL SYSTEM 





Unconditional 





Organic 
Nonorganic 


1) voluntary integration 
3) voluntary withdrawal 


Conditional 





2) tactical integration 
4) involuntary withdrawal 
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established system.! Nonetheless, it 
is essential that we not restrict the 
analysis to the present political sys- 
tem, but refer rather to the political 
system as a concept embodying 
multiple frames of reference. This 
allows for the perception of alterna- 
tive political mechanisms and 
eliminates the association of de- 
viance with irrationality or of mar- 
ginality with the incoherence of 
expressed demands. 

In order to better understand the 
climate of social unrest which has 
dominated Quebec for several 
years—the latest -important inci- 
dent being the one-year imprison- 
ment of the leaders of the three 
large labor unions, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, The 
Federation of Quebec Labor (QFL) 
and the Quebec Teachers Federa- 
tion (QTF), in February 1973—we 
shall try to outline the complex rela- 
tionships between organic and non- 
organic groups and the government. 
More specifically, we shall try to in- 
dicate how even organic collectivi- 
ties can come to renounce their status 
as privileged spokesmen for estab- 
lished political agents? and to affirm 
a desire to break the system, with 
themselves as vehicles of a radical 
political alternative. 

The increase in popular contesta- 
tion and emergence of spontaneous 
protest movements 'is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to Quebec. 
In the 1950s the concept of polyar- 
chy appeared to be gaining ground 


l. Compare, Léon Dion and Micheline 
de Séve, Cultures politiques au Québec 
(Document de ‘travail théorique, mimeo- 
graphed, 1972). 

2. Witness the official withdrawal of the 
QTF from all consultative committees on 
which it had participated in conjunction 
with various government agencies up to 
1972. 
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in many liberal societies. Accord- 
ing to this concept there is no real. 
risk for individuals or groups in 
following the majority rule, because 
in the case of essential political 
questions—if not for all of them 
—there is no permanent major- 
ity or minority position. However, 
the system was, in fact, insen- 
sitive to the demands of the under- 
privileged levels of society. The 
harmony of interests of all social 
components as proclaimed by the 
political system was actually an 
illusion. The system, not equipped 
with mechanisms to articulate unor- 
thodox or dysfunctional demands, 
refused to admit that there existed 
irreducible social conflicts. The ex- 
pression the end of ideology—an 
expression coined during this 
decade—masked increasing ten- 
sions. This tension erupted in 
popular revolt against deep-rooted 
social injustices, not only in under- 
developed countries where such 
occurrences were considered nor- 
mal, but in so-called advanced na- 
tions, such as the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada, which 
were supposedly safe from out- 
breaks of this kind. 

The phenomenon is particularly 
interesting in Quebec, where its 
dimensions are even more complex. 
The difficulty in assuring the 
efficient functioning of interaction 
mechanisms—that is, interest 
groups, political parties, media of 
communication and advisory 


3. Nonetheless, in Quebec the respect of 
the forms of polyarchical democracy was 
associated with the maintenance of a tradi- 
tional mentality which was expressed by a 
benevolent paternalism with respect to citi- 
zens subject to the controlling authorities. 
Those who did not submit to the authorities 
were subjected to judicial punishment or 
moral reprobation. 
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bodies—between the social and 
political systems in a liberal regime 
is further complicated by problems 
arising from a sudden change in a 
people’s social consciousness and 
reevaluation of their social and 
political identity. Certain tensions 
resulted from the realization that a 
liberal regime of the welfare state 
type is incapable of resolving recur- 
rent: social cleavages, such as the 
relative poverty of large sectors of 
the population. These tensions 
were increased by the revision of a 
secular nationalist ideology and 
redefinition of its political commun- 
ity by a people who had come to 
see themselves as a global society 
and not as an integrated part of a 
larger community. Thus, going 
beyond the concept of a. purely 
cultural French Canadian commun- 
ity, there emerged a political con- 
cept of national identification: the 
“State of Québec.” 

Our study will be concerned with 
two basic questions. First, we in- 
tend to examine the origin and 
significance of the shifting of focus 
towards a Québecois identity. Sec- 
ond, we shall try to explain why, in 
this special case, one cannot speak 
of nationalism without simultane- 
ously considering the social dimen- 
sion, as well. To put it another way, 
we will consider how the primary 
interests of a large number of those 
in favor of Quebec’s independence 
could develop from a conception of 
independence as an ultimate goal 
in itself to a strategic evaluation of 
independence as one step in effect- 
ing the change from one regime to 
another, not merely from one polit- 
ical system to another.‘ 


4. By political system we mean the dif- 
ferentiated real organism, possessing its own 
legal existence, which specifies the or- 
ganized political community—federation, 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT: 
QUEBEC 1960-1973 


We shall divide this period into 
three phases: phase one—1960 to 
1965—during which the state be- 
came the promotor of social and 
economic development and the 
physical manifestation of the desire 
to modernize political and social 
institutions; phase two—1965 to 
1970— wherein tensions developed 
between social groups formulating 
different demands and wherein the 
political system tried to return to a 
more passive role as arbitrator, 
rather than initiator, of social 
change; and phase three—1970 to 
1973—during which one can trace 
the emergence of clearly polarized 
social movements, increasingly hos- 
tile to the existing political system 
and even to the political regime in 
its present form. Such a division 
can only compartmentalize real his- 
torical development; inevitably, 
these periods overlap. 


republic and so on. By regime we mean 
global collective representations which 
legitimize and assign values to the system in 
the form of constitutions and other basic 
laws. See Léon Dion, Société et politique: 
La vie des groupes; tome 1: Fondements de 
la société libérale, (Québec: Presses de 
L’Université Laval, 1972), p. 117. Note: 
the contrast between nation canadienne- 
frangaise in the first instance and Etat 
du Québec in the second is according 
to the distinction made in French and 
German usage. Thus, nation refers to a 
collection of individuals who have no politi- 
cal consciousness, but have a more or less 
intense sense of common cultural identity. 
The reference to Etat du Québec indicates 
that part of this cultural nation——that is, the 
canadiens-frangais of Quebec--have de- 
veloped a political consciousness, as well. It 
is no longer a question of a collection of 
individuals, but rather a genuine political 
community that refers to Québécois specifi- 
cally, not to French Canadians in general. 
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1960 to 1965: The quiet revolution 


The sudden upheaval Quebec 
experienced at the beginning of the 
1960s was not the result of rapid 
change in its social and economic 
environment. Rather, the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that political 
leaders and a growing proportion of 
the electorate were increasingly 
sensitive to the new exigencies of 
adapting to the administrative 
mechanisms of a modern economy. 
It was realized that the urbaniza- 
tion of the population had accen- 
tuated the repercussions of indus- 
trialization which, begun during 
the 1930s, had become predomi- 
nant after World War II. The cultural 
frames of traditional society, which 
could not contain the rising middle 
class and its aspirations to moder- 
nity, were weakened by the rap- 
idly growing number of urban 
dwellers, especially in the region of 
Montreal. Long before 1960 a new 
elite, trained in the social sciences 
at the university level, was making 
use of the new electronic media to 
break open the established order. 
When the Liberal Party under Jean 
Lesage and his équipe du tonnerre 
came to power in 1960, they were 
able to put into effect their ideas 
concerning the increase in govern- 
mental responsibilities, the direct 
intervention of the state in key 
sectors of economy and culture and 
the rationalization of the adminis- 
trative process. 

The constitution of a strong state 
apparatus, based on the profes- 
sionalization of the civil service and 
adherence to the ideology of the 
welfare state, met the needs of 
concentration and control of the 
mechanisms of an advanced liberal 
society. Thus, the political system 
took on a motor-role with relation to 
the social system. Several important 
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events indicate this fact: the 
nationalization of electricity in 
1962; the creation of the Bureau 
aménagement de VEst du Québec 
as a joint federal-provincial proj- ` 
ect in 1963—this being the first 
attempt in Quebec of planning at 
the regional level; the creation of a 
Ministry of Education in 1964 to 
replace the former Département de 
Vinstruction publique, which had 
been under ecclesiastical control 
—thus, unifying the administra- 
tion of a field of activity which 
in 1961 was scattered among 
thirteen different administrative 
agencies; the institution of a series 
of public economic corporations: la 
Caisse des dépôts, la Société 
générale de financement and later 
SOQUEM, SOQUIP and SOGE- 
FOR. Finally, the government 
initiated a program of social wel- 
fare based on impersonal criteria 
of distribution, thus eliminating 
patronage which had previously 
been a major means of distributing 
government goods and services. 

It is remarkable that during the 
euphoric period of the quiet revolu- 
tion the government was not sub- 
ject to organic collectivities which 
transmitted the inputs of the social 
system to the political system. In 
most cases political agents antici- 
pated the demands which were 
usually expressed by organic col- 
lectivities. They took the initiative 
in developing policies designed to 
satisfy the needs of the people as 
the government saw them in its 
own analysis of the situation. These 
policies were no longer based 
merely on those demands expressed 
by social agents officially assigned 
to represent and articulate popu- 
lar needs. This unprecedented 
dynamism of the Quebec political 
authorities was destined to shake 
the very foundations of the social 
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order. It would breach the old pro- 
tective shields of society, as is 
shown by the religious crisis which 
continues in Quebec to this day. It 
is related to the progressive lessen- 
ing of the political authority of local 
traditional elites and to a break- 
down of. electoral conservativism 
which resulted from rural over- 
representation. Furthermore, there 
would arise unforeseen difficulties 
created by the effects of a large 
scale utilization of animation 
sociale—social activation tech- 
niques—along with the mobilization 
of new categories of social agents. 
Finally, Quebec would have to 
deal with the concomitant confron- 
tation between federal and provin- 
cial levels of government on the 
question of jurisdiction. 

Indeed, the “State of Québec” 
was to encounter serious problems 
caused by the division of power 
and duplication of functions be- 
tween the two levels of govern- 
ment. The situation was further 
complicated because the federal 
government—which had invaded 
the field of provincial jurisdiction 
during the war years, 1939 to 
` 1945—continued to assert its au- 
thority from 1945 to 1960 and be- 
cause the Duplessis regime lacked 
concerted economic and social 
policies. Some people interpreted 
this as indicating a structural im- 
balance in Ottawa’s favor; the juris- 
dictional conflict thus contributed 
to the rebirth of a Quebec 
nationalist movement. First there 
was the Alliance Laurentienne at 
the end of the 1950s, then the 
nationalist movement was taken 
over by Ralliement pour indé- 
pendance nationale (RIN), founded 
in 1960 by a small group of 
former federal civil servants, pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals disil- 
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lusioned by their personal experi- 
ences in the English milieu.® 

The first acts of terrorism by the 
Front de libération du Québec 
(FLQ) in June 1963 were a desper- 
ate attempt by a few dissidents 
from the official separatist move- 
ments to stir up a people largely 
indifferent to their colonial status.® 
Bombs were placed in Mentreal 
mail boxes; some exploded. This 
display of revolutionary romanticism 
stirred up indignation against, rather 
than support for, the movement. Al- 
though it failed to mobilize mass 
support for the separatist cause, it 
nonetheless forced the emergence 
of separatism as a political issue. 
From that point the status of 
Quebec in the Canadian confedera- 
tion has been a continuous concern 
of social and political leaders, as 
well as of politicized citizens. 


1965 to 1970: The revival of nation- 
alism and emergence of new social 
forces 


Apparently, the transition from a 
laissez-faire-type political regime— 
strongly committed to traditional 
programs—to a welfare-state-type 
regime was easily accomplished. 
Such a transition was made even 
smoother by the fact that it al- 
leviated the tensions which arose 
from the artificial maintenance of 
preindustrial political mechanisms 
and mores in a society which had 
in many aspects entered the indus- 
trial and even postindustrial age. 
However, clerical and local tradi- 


5. See, Gilles Dostaler, “le R.I.N., parti de 
gauche?” Parti-Pris 4, 5 and 6 (January- 
February 1967), pp. 17-32. 

6. A recent study of Quebec nationalism 
bases this normative evaluation on a 
scientific argument. See, Sheila H. Milner 
and Henry Milner, The Decolonization of 
Québec (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1973). 
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. tional elites were thrown into a staté 
of panic by the sudden appearance 
of political elites who affirmed them- 
selves as architects of collective 
values. Previously, this role of 
symbolic legitimization of all ac- 
tivity—political, as well as eco- 
nomic or cultural—had belonged 
to them. The new situation created 
a spirit of rebellion in the con- 
servative milieu; they soon reacted 
against the “political giantism” 
which they considered a direct 
menace to the cultural integrity 
of the collectivity.’ The rocketing 
popularity of.the social credit 
movement in Quebec during the 
federal election of 1962 and the 
Union Nationale’s return to power 
under Daniel Johnson in 1966 
could be interpreted in the context 
of this resistance to change.® 

The battle which raged around 
Bill Sixty and the creation of a 
Ministry of Education in 1964 
were, however, the Liberal 
government's last attempt to assert 
itself as an agent of change. Be- 
ginning in 1965, the équipe du 
tonnerre was overwhelmed by the 
increasing burdens presented by 
the management of a more and 
more cumbersome administration. 
“Opération 55,” undertaken by 
Minister of Education Paul Gérin- 
Lajoie, was intended to: democ- 
ratize public education at the 


7. The history of one of the most 
significant episodes of this rear-guard 
conflict is traced in Léon Dion, Le Bill 60 et 
la société québécoise (Montreal: Hurburtise, 
Editions HMH, 1967). 

8. See, Vincent Lemieux, “Les dimen- 
sions politiques du vote créditiste au 
Québec,” Recherches sociographiques 6 
(May-August 1961), pp. 181-195; Maurice 
Pinard, The Rise of a Third Party: A Study 
in Crisis Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971); and Michael B. Stein, 
The Dynamism of Right-Wing Protest: A 
Political Analysis of Social Credit in Quebec 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1973). 
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secondary level; ‘basically, it was 
more an administrative than a legis- 
lative venture. Henceforth, the 
Liberal government would concern 
itself with the implementation of its 
former programs rather than with 
instigation of new policies. The 
bureaucrats took over from the 
legislators and tried to reestablish 
normal interaction circuits between 
the social and political systems by 
means of consultative commissions 
and specialized councils. 

Since we are more interested in 
tracing the emergence of a political 
alternative than in the evolution of 
relationships between the govern- 
ment and organic collectivities -as 
such, we shall now trace the rise of 
popular movements in Quebec and 
the burgeoning of nonorganic col- 
lectivities after 1965. At a time 
when the Liberal government and 
its resolutely progressivist attitude 
was antagonizing organic collec- 
tivities anxious to maintain their 
privileges, underprivileged classes 
began to: make their voices heard. 
In the working-class districts of the 
large cities, citizens committees 
sprang up determined to lay claim 
to the rights of the poorer classes to 
work, education and housing. As an 
indication of this fact, let us note 
that between 1960 and 1968-1969 
the number of social welfare re- 
cipients jumped from 27,000 to 
121,000. The increase does not 
infer a sudden impoverishment of a 
great many people, but rather 
shows the state’s willingness to 
assume responsibility for the so- 
cially and economically under- 
privileged classes. 


9. According to the figures cited by 
Jean-Claude Leclerc in “Les milieux 
populaires de Montréal ont-ils un avenir 
politique? in Le Québec Qui Se Fait, ed. 
Claude Ryan (Montreal: Hurburtise, Edi- 
tions HMH, 1971), pp. 239-244. 
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Citizens who had formerly been 
content to relegate to others the 
task of defending their interests, or 
who had been prisoners of their 
isolation and impotence, now found 
themselves awakening to a new 
kind of active political participa- 
tion. Two important factors contrib- 
uted to this new political aware- 
ness, First was the cultural change 
which accompanied the destruction 

‘of the frames of traditional society, 
in addition to the fact that poverty 
was no longer seen as destiny, but 
was considered an injustice and 
proof that the regime could not 
alleviate social inequalities. The 
appeal to Christian submissiveness 
—that formerly powerful weapon of 
both clerical and nonclerical elites 
—could no longer keep the citizens 
of Quebec in a state of passive 
subjection, as it had managed to 
do for so many generations. 

This change went beyond at- 
titude and became behavior as the 
result of the second factor: that is, 
the intervention of people specially 
trained in bringing about the par- 
ticipation of citizens who had pre- 
viously been passive or indifferent. 
These animateurs sociaux, who had 
been more and more in evidence 
since the beginning of the 1960s, 
were responsible for bringing peo- 
ple to an acceptance of progres- 
sivist political measures. Their role 
was to cause the people of a given 
milieu to define their own situation 
and to come up with possible solu- 
tions to their common problems. 
These suggested solutions would 
then be passed on to government 
officials and experts at the upper 
levels of the political process. 

This method was first used by the 
Bureau d’aménagement de l'Est du 
Québec (BAEQ) as a consultative 
technique for learning the actual 
popular needs before outlining a 
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program for regional development. 
Soon other organisms adopted the 
animation sociale method; after 1965 
they even hired their own experts 
trained in this technique of social 
activation. A few examples are the 
Plan de reaménagement social et ur- 
bain (PRSU), an organism for social 
research and action, the Conseil des 
oeuvres —both acting within metro- 
politan Montreal—the Company 
of Young Canadians and Action 
Sociale Jeunesse, whose volunteers 
went out to many localities. 

Henceforth, their action of sen- 
sitivization of the working classes 
would take a new direction: 


It was no longer a question of a context 
of planning or of regional development, 
but of an attempt to find an answer to the 
disorganization that prevails among the 
working-class in the large urban 
centres.1° 


Citizens groups, themselves, 
adopted animation sociale to their 
own needs, and to avoid the control 
of state-paid experts, they hired 
their own coordinators and learned 
to express their demands in their 
own way. Rather than using in- 
stitutionalized channels, they 
formed new organizational struc- 
tures which paralleled the network 
of interest groups and established 
organizations. 

This new movement found addi- 
tional support and even provoked a 
corresponding change in the posi- 
tion in the labor unions. The Con- 
federation of National Trade Un- 
ions (CNTU) in 1968 began a 
second-front struggle in consumer 
affairs, indicating that labor unions 
were becoming aware of larger so- 
cial problems; they had previously 


10. Michel Blondin, “Animation sociale,” 
in Citizen Participation:Canada, ed. James 
A. Draper (Toronto: New Press, 1971), p. 
165. 
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been caught in a narrower concep- 
tion of a business-oriented un- 
ionism rather than a syndicalism of 
control. However, one cannot speak 
of a radicalization of the labor 
movement at this stage. Rather, it 
was a case of apolitical politici- 
zation—that is, a “growing aware- 
ness of the political-economic di- 
mension of social problems, com- 
bined with a desire to remain inde- 
pendent of the interplay of political 
forces, parties, and ideological 
doctrines.”#! 

The creation of the Associations 
coopératives déconomie familiale 
(ACEF), designed to educate and 
protect consumers, resulted from 
this awareness of the problems 
faced by families in debt and of the 
difficulties of managing a budget in. 
modem society. The lure of con- 
sumer goods and the general rise in 
the cost of living sent families into 
chronic debt— families from the new 
middle classes, as well as from the 
underprivileged sectors of society. 

. Between 1963 and 1968 citizens 
committees, tenants associations 
and parents associations multiplied 
in the working-class districts of 
Montreal, Quebec, Hull, Joliette 
‘and St. Jerome. On May 19, 1968 
the militants of about twenty of 
these committees met in a school in 
Montreal’s St. Henri district to dis- 
cuss their common problems and to 
count their ranks. They opposed 
the establishment of a structured 
organization which might become 
more important than any single 
group among them, but they pro- 
posed to keep in closer touch in 
-the future. Their aim was to de- 
_ velop a network of solidarity among 


11. Alain Touraine and Bernard Mottez, 
“Classe ouvrière et société globale,” in 
Traité de sociologie du travail, ed. G. 
Friedman and P. Naville (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1964), p. 263. 
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second-class citizens. They spoke 
of politicizing their action; yet, 
each group jealously guarded its 
individual autonomy, too recently 
won to be easily surrendered.” 
These collectivities, although 
nonorganic, were not hostile to 
the established political system. 
They were clearly conditional 
nonorganic—that is, their goal was 
reformist, rather than radical, in 
intent. They demanded that they be 
included among the regular interac- 
tion mechanisms of the political 
and social systems and that they be 
recognized as were other govern- 
mental intermediaries. It was a 
movement to assert the rights of the. 
poor, not a movement to overthrow 
the regime. However, these local 
struggles, basically defensive in na- 
ture, led to an over-all political 
project—that is, winning contro! of 
the municipal government in 
Montreal or at least electing coun- 
cillors from the underprivileged 
districts of the city. This was the 
origin of Front d'action politique 
des salariés de Montréal (FRAP), a 
political party supported by the 
labor unions which were becoming 
increasingly interested in protect- 
ing the rights of all citizens. 
Founded in 1970 after a year of 
deliberation and preparation, FRAP 
was a conditional organic collectiv- 
ity which relied on several existing 
political action committees. It 
wanted to develop a network of 
political formations, at the level of 
each working class district, in close 
collaboration with the various citi- 
zens committees and other popular 
groups. Its objective was to change 
the political system from within by 


12. For a brief history of this period, see, 
Francois Lamarche, “Les comités des 
citoyens: un nouveau phénomène de contes- 
tation,” Socialisme 68 (October-November- 
December 1968), pp. 105-115. 
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electing their own representatives; 
they had no intention of contraven- 
ing the law, itself. With this in 
mind, FRAP partisans proposed in- 
tegrative action methods," such as 
presenting candidates in elections, 
and did not foresee the use of more 
divisive methods, such as the non- 
violent occupation of buildings, ex- 
cept in unexpected circumstances. 
Although certain confrontations 
went badly, it was less due to 
‘FRAP initiative than to the hasti- 
ness of the police to use their clubs 
in reply to verbal “provocation” or 
to the promptness with which the po- 
litical authorities associated FRAP 
with any show of violence, even 
when the organization had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the event. 

During this time a small group of 
FLQ terrorists succeeded in posing 
an endemic threat to the political 
system. Despite the fact that they 
were few in number, these ama- 
teur revolutionaries! promoted a 
generalized state of fear and brought 
“leftists” of all kinds under attack 
by an alarmed populace. Indepen- 
dently of the FLQ, various move- 
ments contributed to the mainte- 
nance of. this potentially violent 
mood. Without actually throwing 
bombs, CEGEP and university stu- 
dents provoked bomb scares by 
pretending that explosives had 
been hidden in school buildings. 
Angered by the bureaucratization of 


13. Integrative methods of action conform 
to the norms set up by the established 
political system; their immediate effect is to 
stabilize the system. Divisive methods con- 
travene these norms; their immediate effect 
is to upset the established order. Léon Dion, 
Micheline de Séve, Cultures politiques, p. 
304. 

14. It is impossible to consider them pro- 
fessional revolutionaries. The lack of prep- 
aration and relative unimportance of their 
operations became clear during the trials 
which followed the events in question. 
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education and by their own de- 
humanization into computer statis- 
tics, the students occupied buildings, 
burnt academic records, ransacked 
documents and even destroyed 
a computer at Sir George Wil- 
liams University in Montreal. This 
anarchical movement, climaxing 
in 1968, was part of the spon- 
taneous student protest which led 
to the May 1968 crisis in France 
and shook Berkeley and other 
American campuses the same year. 
Another confrontation occurred 
in the hinterland of the lower St. 
Lawrence River and the Gaspé 
Peninsula, The experts at the Office 
aménagement de Est du Québec 
(ODEQ) had decided to evacuate 
certain impoverished villages in 
these areas, relocating their citizens 
in small towns along the seashore. 
The villagers threatened to resort to 
violence. The Opérations-Dignité 
(O-D) resulted, as well as the popu- 
lar movement for the construction 
of a cardboard factory at Cabano. 
Although these spontaneous groups 
are often confused with the citizens 
committees of the large cities, they 
differ from the latter in that they 
defended the integrity of their tra- 
ditional social milieu and the right to 
preserve their cultural identity by 
remaining in their villages rather 
than expressed a desire to partici- 
pate in a permanent manner in the 
decision-making process. The citi- 
zens of the O-D and Cabano were 
not so much trying to replace exist- 
ing organic collectivities as trying 
to make their demands heard by the 
political authorities. The recourse 
to divisive action was thus a last 
resort, used only after a series of 
fruitless attempts to reach the ad- 
ministrative agencies or organic 
collectivities which had been deaf 
to their pleas. Furthermore, it must 
be noted that to date such methods 
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as roadblocks, marches on the pro- 
vincial capital and ultimatums is- 


sued by angry citizens have been. 


very effective in activating the 
mechanisms of the administrative 
machine or in forcing the. allocation 
of government grants. The factory 
‘at Cabano is an example of this 
kind of negotiating between the 
government and a population 
which has no significant electoral 
power or financial means, but 
which does not hesitate to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the estab- 
lished system by resorting to vio- 
lence or, more frequently, by 
threatening violence in order to 
bring about the correction of a 
social injustice. 


The issue of nationalism 


Although the movement which 
we have just described—the activ- 
ity of these social groups which 
carried. new political demands— 
temporarily received the attention of 
the political authorities, it was never 
the government’s principal concern. 
The question of nationalism, not 
the social issues, emerged as the 
- dominant political issue during this 
period; this time the nationalist 
issue was not relegated to the 
fringes of the political system, but 
was at its very heart. 

Daniel Johnson and the Union 
Nationale Party surprised everyone 
by defeating the Liberals in the 
June 1966 election. They found 
themselves confronted by con- 
tradictory demands, as well as by 
the problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment and pressure to accelerate the 
growth of the Quebec economy. 


Although committed to a conserva- 


tive and even reactionary election 
platform, they had to admit that the 
requirements of modern govern- 
ment necessitated the conscious re- 
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course to the methods of bureau- 
cratic administration. The techno- 
crats whom they had attacked so vig- 
orously during the campaign were 
allowed to continue their policy of 
rationalizing the administrative 
process at all levels, including the 
government’s assumption of its full 
field of jurisdiction. 
Quebec’s desire to setablich di- 
rect contact with France and other 
Francophone countries: and to con- 
trol, to some extent at least, its own 
international relations presented a 
particularly difficult problem. 
Quebec claimed the right to sup- 
port francophonie—an expression 
embracing cultural affairs and ex- 
ternal relations, which were under 
federal jurisdiction, and education, 
which came under provincial 
control—and refused to share its 
authority with Ottawa in this field. 
The situation worsened relations 
between the federal and Quebec 
governments. The Union Nationale 
government under Johnson com- 
bined the views of a conservative ' 
party—up to this time opposed to 
any policy of state intervention in ` 
the sector of private enterprise— 
with a new insistence on the respon- 
sibilities of the provincial govern- 
ment in matters concerning socio- 
economic change. The inconsistency 
was to prove explosive. Nationalistic 
and socialistic tendencies found 
themselves closely connected. Be- 
cause of their association with na- 
tionalistic trends, the concepts of so- 
cial progressivism ` were able to 
assume a certain symbolic character 
which won the support of the masses. 
Reciprocally, social progressivism 
provided nationalist ideology with 
the concrete tools for its realization. . 
By the time of the 1966 election 
the RIN had gained popular sup- 
port to the point that it obtained 7.3 
percent of the vote. Daniel John- 
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son, the new prime minister of 
Quebec, saw potential support for 
his government in these nationalist 
feelings. The visit of President 
Charles de Gaulle in July 1967 and 
the General’s famous “Vive le 
Québec libre!” were very oppor- 
tune, giving Johnson the sanction 
he wanted to assume the initiative 
in cultural matters. The govern- 
ment capitalized on the event to 
pass from a defensive to an offen- 
sive position. It was able to blame 
the federal government and its lack 
of understanding for the failure of 
some of its own development 
policies. Thus, Johnson created a 
kind of political diversion by re- 
versing the order of priorities—that 
is, putting the cultural before the 
socioeconomic issue. The Quebec 
government more or less shelved 


the socioeconomic problems caused: 


by the abrupt transition from 
traditional to modern society to 
emphasize the promotion of franco- 
phonie. Moreover, Johnson was 
able to. wield the strength of na- 
tionalist feeling in Quebec as a 
weapon in his negotiations with 
Ottawa concerning a revised con- 


stitution and a special status for ` 


Quebec. The rise in nationalistic 
feelings between 1965 and 1970 
must therefore be attributed to the 
official political leaders, themselves, 
more than to the nonorganic col- 
lectivities. It was Daniel Johnson 
who proclaimed “Egalité ou Indé- 
pendance” in 1965; he had pub- 
lished a book under that title, 
thus giving official sanction to the 
aspirations to Quebec sovereignty. 
The provincial Liberal Party, 
now in the Opposition, was also 
subject to the strains created by the 
different options concerning the di- 
vision of powers between the federal 
and provincial governments. The 
quarrel between the federalist and 
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nationalist factions of the party 
eventually led to an internal split’ 
and the creation of the Mouvement 
Souverainété-Association (MSA) in 
1967 by René Lévesque; the MSA 
became the Parti Québécois the 
following year.'® Thus, after 1968 
there existed a conditional organic 
collectivity: a political party which 
was represented in the National 
Assembly by one member, René 
Lévesque, the former minister of 
natural resources: in the Lesage 
Liberal government. The new polit- 
ical formation aimed at replacing 
the Canadian constitution with a 
new system based on a different 
association between the Canadian 
government and the government of 
a sovereign Quebec. 

The sudden death of Daniel 
Johnson in 1968 brought about an 
abrupt transformation of the politi- 
cal situation. His successor, Jean- 
Jacques Bertrand, maintained a 
fairly aggressive attitude in assert- 
ing the rights of the provincial 
government with respect to Ottawa, 
but he could not hold the con- 
fidence of the nationalists who 
felt that under his leadership the 
Quebec government did not have 
the ability to protect their interests. 
In an indirect way Bertrand actu- 
ally contributed to the growth of 
the Parti Québécois through, 
among other things, his failure to 
solve the particularly explosive 
issue of the status of the French 
language in Quebec. 


15. A Liberal MP, François Aquin, be- 
came the first Independent member to sit in 
the National Assembly after General de 
Gaulle’s inflammatory visit and proclama- 
tion—which the Liberal Party condemned 
as “untimely.” Aquin retired from political 
life the following year. 

16. The RIN dissolved itself and urged its 
members to join the new nationalist party; the 
Ralliement National (RN), composed of 
nationalist Créditistes, merged with the PQ. 
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In autumn 1969 he presented Bill 
Sixty-Three “to promote the use of 
the French language in Quebec.”!” 
The bill was designed only to 
encourage—not to oblige in any 
way—immigrants to send their 
children to French, rather than 
English, schools, as they had been 
doing in increasingly high propor- 
tions—up to 90 percent for some 
ethnic groups. Moreover, it was 
intended to legalize that which 
had previously been no more than 
privileges held by the English 
minority. The bill stirred up an 
enormous wave of protest among 
students, professors and intellectu- 
als in general who rejected what 
they called the protection dérisoire 
—the mock protection—of a bill 
which favored linguistic transfers to 
English rather than to French. None- 
theless, despite an active press cam- 
paign against the bill and numerous 
popular demonstrations —one which 
brought more than 35,000 people to 
the Parliament buildings in Quebec 
City—the National Assembly, with 
the exception of what has been 
called the circumstantial opposition 
consisting -of five members,’® re- 
fused to give in to public pressure. 
At this point the enraged demon- 
strators and protestors maintained 
that in such circumstances the true 


17. A similar bill had been presented the 
preceding year but had been withdrawn due 
to parliamentary opposition and unfavorable 
public reaction. 

18. Three MPs, Yves Michaud (Liberal), 
Antonio Flamand and Jérôme Proulx (Union 
Nationale) refused to follow the official 
orders of their respective parties, but chose 
rather to declare themselves Independents. 
They were joined in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion by René Lévesque of the Parti 
Québécois and Gaston Tremblay, who had 
quit the Union Nationale and was the leader 
of the National Christian Party. Jérôme 
Proulx quickly joined the Parti Québécois, 
thus becoming the second Péquiste member 
to sit in the National Assembly. 
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political legitimacy lay in the pub- 
lic square and not in Parliament 
and that the members of Parlia- 
ment (MPs) had betrayed the na- 
tion in refusing to protect the col- 
lectivity. Although they had been 
democratically elected, they were 
no longer considered to represent 
the will of the people. The bill was 
eventually passed with minor 
amendments, which served to con- 
vince many nonparliamentary op- 
ponents that it was useless to rely 
on the agents of institutionalized 
political control to protect the in- 
terests of the francophone major- 
ity—that is, of about 80 percent 
of the population. Thus, the 
Front du Québec Francais, which 
had begun as a temporary nonor- 
ganic association, was forced by 
circumstances—that is, by the at- 
titude of the government and the 
members of Parliament—to reor- 
ganize itself on a permanent basis. 
This was the origin of the Mouve- 
ment du Québec Frangais, of which 
certain Montreal factions became 
so radical that one could even clas- 
sify them as unconditional nonor- 
ganic collectivities. 

In brief, by the end of the 1960s 
two factions were emerging within 
the developing progressivist move- 
ment. On the one hand, there was the 
socialistic—socialisant —group, 
clearly reformist,!® which relied to a 
large extent on conditional nonor- 
ganic collectivities favoring mainly 
integrative action methods. On the 
other hand, there was the nation- 
alistic tendency which was split 
up among many conditional or- 
ganic elements and some uncon- 
ditional nonorganic groups. The 


19. The term socialisant is comparable to 
the American expression pink socialism— 
that is, it is definitely leftist in orien- 
tation, but cannot be classified as com- 
munist, socialist or Marxist-Leninist. 
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conditional organic elements were 
united in the Parti Québécois or 
formed minority wings within other 
political parties or unconditional 
organic collectivities. The uncondi- 
tional nonorganic elements were 
more radical; they favored the use 
of divisive action methods and 
foresaw the recourse to violence 
should the need arise to reverse the 
balance of power in favor of the 
francophone majority. 


1970-1973: The October crisis and 
realignment of the progressivist 
movement 


The events of October 1970 could 
not be fully understood without 
first examining the provincial gen- 
eral election of April 1970. In that 
election the Parti Québécois, which 
according to the tenets of equal 
representation should have consti- 
tuted the official Opposition be- 
cause it received 23.7 percent of 
the popular vote,” in fact won only 
seven out of one hundred eight 
‘seats. An unfavorable electoral 
map, a uninominal single-ballot 
voting system and a uniform dis- 
tribution of the separatist vote 
across the province, instead of a con- 
centration of its support in a few 
ridings, combined to explain this 
inordinate discrepancy between the 
number of votes cast in favor of 
the Parti Québécois (PQ) and the 
number of seats it actually won. 
The situation was considered a ter- 
rible injustice, especially by the 
young PQ militants who had worked 
enthusiastically during the cam- 
paign and had believed that victory 


20. The Union Nationale, with 20 percent 
of the popular vote, obtained 17 seats; the 
Ralliement des Créditistes won 12 seats, 
with 11 percent of the vote; and the Liberal 
Party ended up with 45% of the vote and a 
comfortable majority of 72 of 108 seats. 
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was near, despite the campaign gim- 
micks of the old parties to im- 
mobilize the PQ.” Their disillu- 
sionment was bitter, and the 
FLQ rose to popularity. The FLQ 
was able to justify its advocation of 
violence by pointing to the elec- 
toral failure of the nationalist 
movement. Consider the following 
passage from the FLQ Manifesto 
published during the October 
crisis: 

We thought for a moment that it might 
be worthwhile to channel into the Parti 
Québécois our energy and our impa- 
tience, as René Levesque so well de- 
scribed it; but the Liberal victory 
clearly proves that that which is called 
democracy in Quebec is and always has 
been—the “democracy”??? of the rich.” 


The kidnapping of the British 
diplomat James Cross on October 5, 
1970 by the libération cell of the 
FLQ and the subsequent kidnap- 
ping and assassination—in circum- 
stances which are yet unclear—of 
the Liberal cabinet minister Pierre 
Laporte were intended, according 
to those responsible, to expose the 
weakness of the regime and to align 
the Québécois against their oppres- 
sors. Certainly, the Manifesto re- 
ceived a sympathetic response from 
the public. Its broadcasting on 
Radio-Canada—an autonomous 


21. The Coup de la Brinks (the Brinks 
affair) is the classic example of the dem- 
agogic tricks used to frighten the elector- 
ate and discredit the PQ by threatening the 
mass departure of foreign capital. Some days 
before the election a parade of armored 
Brinks trucks publicly filed out of Montreal, 
transferring to Ontario securities—stocks, 
bills, assets in general—which were sup- 
posedly endangered by the rise of 
separatism. The piastre de l'indépendance — 
the separatist buck—was another electoral 
gimmick of that campaign. 

22. In English in the original text. 

23. Translated from the text of the FLQ 
Manifesto printed in Le Devoir, 13 October 
1970. 
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Crown corporation—was one of the 
only demands with which the fed- 
eral government complied “for ob- 
vious humanitarian reasons.” Every- 
one or almost everyone disapproved 
of the methods used by the ter- 
rorists, but many people did not 
take their threats seriously and 
could not help but feel that their 
social criticism rang true. Their 
concrete denunciation of social in- 
justices and the direct tone of the 
Manifesto contrasted singularly 
with the ‘highly intellectual 
analyses to which the readers of 
Parti-Pris and other left-wing 
Quebec publications were accus- 
tomed: 


Oh yes, Monsieur Tremblay of Panet 
Street, and you, Monsieur Cloutier, 
construction worker in St.-Jéréme, 
there are many reasons why you can’t 
afford “golden vessels” and all the 
fol-de-rol and pizazz that Drapeau the 
Aristocrat enjoys so much. Drapeau! 
—He is so concerned about our slums 
that he hides them behind painted 
fences so that the rich tourists cannot 
see our misery.” 


The Manifesto ended with a call 
to strike and a general mobilization 
of the working class in preparation 
for armed struggle: 


Carry on your own revolution in 
your neighbourhoods and at your 
jobs. . . . We must fight, not each one 
alone but all together, until we achieve 
final victory with all the means at our 
disposal, like the Patriotes of 1837- 
1838. 


Although these objectives of indi- 
vidual and collective equality coin- 
cided with the concerns of the more 
progressivist elements of society 


24, Ibid. The reference to le vaisseau 
d’or—the golden vessel—was an allusion to 
a restaurant of that name owned by the 
Mayor of Montreal, Jean Drapeau. 

25. Ibid. 
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and although the violent tenor of 
their language was similar to the 
analysis of the situation as proposed 
by political ‘action committees and 
most other popular associations, 
this does not at all imply that there 
were organizational links or im- 
mediate connections between the 
FLQ and such groups. The political 
authorities, however, reacted as if 
this were the case. They did not 
hesitate to place the -Parti 
Québécois, FRAP,” political action 
committees and even the social 
workers of the ODEQ and other 
governmental or paragovernmental 
agencies in the same category as 
the FLQ. Declaring that the coun- 
try was in a “state of possible 
insurrection,” the Canadian gov- 
ernment invoked the War Measures 
Act, but applied it only to the 
province of Quebec. The army was 
called in to protect public build- 
ings, and the police broke into 
private homes in the small hours of 
the morning to arrest bewildered 
people who had no experience of 
such situations—except in tales 
told about World War II. Although 
twenty people, at most, were in- 
volved in the kidnapping of Cross 
and Laporte, an unprecedented 
number of searches and more than 
500 arrests shook the leftist milieu 
across the province. 

The shock was brutal and to some 
extent beneficial to the nascent 
Quebec left, pointing out the need 
for political realism. Words and 
hard facts suddenly became one 
and the same thing. Repression 


26. The municipal election of Mayor 
Drapeau was in full swing at the time, and, 
seconded by the unequivocal condemna- 
tions made by French-speaking federal 
cabinet ministers, Drapeau called his FRAP 
opponents “FLQ members in disguise.” 
Several candidates of the new municipal 
party were arrested and held in detention 
under the War Measures Act. 
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took the concrete form of soldiers 
and police who patrolled the streets 
of Quebec and Montreal, searched 
cars at both ends of the bridge 
leading to a small city such as 
Rimouski, broke into private homes, 
read personal letters aloud and 
pillaged the libraries of “com- 
munists.” Fear and a collective guilt 
complex stirred up by the assassina- 
tion of a man whom the prime 
minister called “a typical Quebec 
politician, a man completely dedi- 
cated to the progress of his 
community’ led to a backlash of 
conservativism. FRAP in particular 
suffered a resounding defeat, with 
Mayor Drapeau winning more than 
90 percent of the vote, and his 
Civic Party carrying the quasi- 
totality of seats in the municipal 
election.” 

As far as the forces of order were 
concerned, the events of October 
1970 brought the ranks of the “left” 
into the open, demobilizing its 
members and causing it to lose, in 
the short term, a good number of its 
‘potential supporters. The repres- 
sive action was efficient, illustrating 
the futility of violence in Quebec 
political context and at least tem- 
porarily silencing the FLQ. How- 
ever, the lack of judgement shown 
by the application of repressive 
measures which struck out at parti- 
sans of reformist political measures, 


27. Taken from the statement of Prime 
Minister Bourassa, Le Devoir, 13 October 
1970. Three years later the minister of 
justice, Jéréme Choquette, was to reveal that 
at the time of this speech the prime minister 
was aware of police reports indicating strong 
suspicions that there were connections be- 
tween Pierre Laporte and the underworld 
with respect to the funding of the Liberal 
election campaign and the party organization 
during April 1970. 

28. Two seats out of fifty-two went to 
independent councillors. No FRAP candi- 
‘date was elected. 
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as well as the truly extremist minor- 
ity faction of the independence 
movement, had other, more dan- 
gerous long term consequences for 
the system and the established 
regime. On the one hand, the ma- 
jority of leftist militants and 
nationalist partisans were locked 
together against the Bourassa gov- 
ernment. In effect, the government 
attacked progressivists in general, 
suspecting them automatically of 
having FLQ sympathies, but did 
not worry about right-wing na- 
tionalist groups. Thus, the politi- 
cal authorities, themselves, forced 
those who favored social reform 
and PQ supporters to realize that 
technically they belonged to the 
same struggle.” On the other hand, it 
led many nonorganic or conditional 
organic collectivities to reconsider 
their strategy in favor of developing 
a genuinely radical alternative. 


After the October crisis 


Since the crisis of 1970 the 
polarization of social forces has con- 
tinued. In the earlier phase, the 
pronationalist position in particular 
was characteristic of a more diffuse 
attitude which extended to organic, 
as well as nonorganic, collectivities. 
Since 1971 one conditional organic 
collectivity, the Parti Québécois, 
embodies the nationalist option. 
Under Daniel Johnson the Union 


29. One of the principal FLQ members, 
Pierre Valliéres, wrote at the end of De- 
cember 1971: “To speak of a political divi- 
sion between a projected party dealing with 
the so-called ‘social’ front alongside of the 
Parti Québécois, which some tend to restrict 
too much to the ‘national’ front, would 
be to create a division within a single 
mass struggle. Such a division would com- 
promise the chances for success of such 
a struggle and definitely reinforce the cur- 
rent regime.” L’urgence de choisir 
(Montréal: Parti-Pris, 1971); reprinted in Le 
Devoir, 13 December 1971. 
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Nationale had considered separa- 
tism a possible last resort; today 
the party does not present. a clear 
position concerning the issue of 
independence and, furthermore, 
has practically disappeared from 
the political map, if not from the 
political scene altogether. How- 
ever, the Parti Québécois does not 
channel all the separatist vote be- 
cause it presents a social-demo- 
cratic program along with its politi- 
cal sovereigntist option.®® This 
second part of the party program is 
enough to alienate the more con- 
servative nationalists, since it 
identifies the Parti Québécois as 
the political formation which is 
farthest left on the current political 
scale. Thus, the PQ brings together 
the options of independence and 
social change; in the absence of a 
labor party, this has allowed it to 
gather at least the tactical support 
of most of the radical popular groups. 

For some socialists—for exam- 
ple, Robert Burns, a PQ member of 
the National Assembly—the pres- 
ent choice is only a question of 
“going in cahoots with the Parti 
Québécois”?! in the hope of causing 
the party to radicalize its position, 
giving more attention to the class 
interests of the Quebec workers in 
the party platform. For the time be- 
ing at least, the dominant polariza- 
tion is not between Marxist-Lenin- 
ists and Social Democrats, but be- 
tween those whose priorities are 
nationalistic and those whose priori- 
ties are socialistic. Spokesmen for 
both groups come from the middle 
class: civil servants, artists and 
writers, teachers or members of the 
liberal professions. 


30. See, the party program, Un gouverne- 
ment du Parti-Québécois s'engage, 
(Montréal: Parti Québécois, 1973). 

31. Statement made in an interview, 
Québec-Presse, 14 October 1973. 
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Nonetheless, the increasing po- 
liticization of the large labor un- 
ions could introduce a new factor 
into the political picture over the 
next few years. During the last two 
years violent conflicts have set the 
political authorities and the labor 
movement at odds. On October 29, 
1971 4 popular demonstration or- 
ganized to protest the lockout at La 
Presse —which boasts that it is the 
“largest French-language daily 
newspaper in North America” — 
ended in savage repression; the 
Montreal police charged a crowd 
of 10,000 cornered in an alley. In 
May 1972 the legal strike of some 
210,000 employees of the civil serv- 
ice and other related organisms— 
known as the Common Front, 
because the members of the three 
principal labor unions were in- 
volved—ended in the National 
Assembly’s passing a special bill 
enforcing the return to work after 
the workers refused to obey sev- 
eral court orders. Infringement 
of this law led to the impris- 
onment of the three union leaders, 
as well as several union staff mem- 
bers, and heavy fines were imposed 
on strikers who refused to follow 
court injunctions. Because the 
conflict had been bitter and disrup- 
tive, the labor movement alienated 
many law-abiding citizens who 
were angered by the interruption of 
essential services, especially the 
hospitals, during the strike. Disa- 
greement about the choice of 
methods and the political orienta- 
tion of these labor conflicts led to a 
split within the CNTU. A new) 
union, the Centrale des syndicats 
démocratiques (CSD), was formed; 
it adhered to the traditional concept 
of business unionism. 

The major unions have nonethe- 
less continued to work towards a 
radical unionism; it is already pos- 
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sible to discern an emerging class 
consciousness” within the ranks of 
the OTF and the QFL, as well as in 
the CNTU, which is the most com- 
bative of the three. Up till now, 
these groups had remained organic. 
They have not developed a strategy 
which could translate their new 
ideological analysis of the situation 
into efficient political intervention. 
Yet, the hostility of the established 
regime forced them from an uncon- 

_ ditional acceptance of the present 
regime to a more mitigated posi- 
tion, definitely conditional. Tradi- 
tionally these labor unions re- 
stricted their demands to those 
aspects which affected their im- 
mediate interests, but their political 
weltanschauung has now become 
‘global and they declare themselves 
in favor of a radical change of 
regime. 

It is at the level of popular 
groups, especially in the Montreal 
region, that the October crisis had 
the most significant effects from the 
point of view of the development of 
a truly revolutionary movement, 
since it discredited simultaneously 
both terrorists and reformists. On 
the one hand, the hostile public 
reaction showed that the FLQ had 
obtained an end completely oppo- 
site to the one they had in mind. In 
the present context any terrorist 
action could only be the work of 
crackpots or of the police, itself. 


32. This realignment is indicated in the 
presidential reports of these three unions 
and in other political manifestoes during the 
last few years. See, Ne comptons que sur nos 
propres moyens, CNS 1971; L’Etat rouage 
de notre exploitation, FTQ 1971; and 
L'Ecole au service de la classe dominante, 
CEQ 1972. Ne comptons que and the 
Deuxiéme front, two documents edited by 
the CSN (CNTU), are published in English 
under the title Quebec Labour (Montreal: 
Black Rose Press, 1972). 

33. Note the sarcastic comment which 
greeted the declaration of “Docteur Long- 
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On the other hand, the failure of 
FRAP marked for many people the 
closing of the reformist channel for 
changing political and social in- 
stitutions in Quebec. 

The whole situation needed reap- 
praisal. After due consideration, 
conditional nonorganic collectivities 
radicalized their options and became 
definitely unconditional; they rede- 
fined their objectives—excluding for 
the time being the use of violence— 
to set the foundations fora proletarian 
left-wing party. Deciding against 
the immediate formation of a mass 
party, the militants of political ac- 
tion committees and the more pro- 
gressivist groups decided to infil- 
trate factories, offices and neighbor- 
hood associations in order to estab- 
lish the bases of the political or- 
ganization of the workers. They 
systematically undertook the set- 
ting up of collective services, such 
as free legal aid bureaus, day 
care centers and food coopera- 
tives. They aimed at transforming 
the defensive struggles of social 
welfare recipients and under- 
privileged citizens into a political 
struggle which would denounce the 
regime and prepare the constitution 
of an autonomous political organi- 
zation of the working class. 

Although they are few in number 
and fragmentary in nature, these 
unconditional nonorganic collec- 
tivities now constitute an em- 
bryonic Marxist socialist move- 


tin,” so-called leader of Groupe III, FLQ: 
“This message could have been the work of 
the police, indeed, they wouldn’t have writ- 
ten it differently. In the first place it was 
sent to Montreal groups that had been 
branded ‘pinko’ by the authorities, Sec- 
ondly, it reads like a literal translation from 
English to French—the work, perhaps, of an 
over-zealous young RCMP agent?” To our 
knowledge, no other paper even acknowl- 
edged Doctor Longtin’s statement. Québec- 
Presse, 21 January 1973. 
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ment. In the first place, their frame 
of reference for interpreting con- 
crete situations and analyzing socio- 
political problems is Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory. Secondly, they combine 
progressivist petit-bourgeois—that 
is, social workers, intellectuals, pre- 
viously isolated white collar work- 
ers—with representatives of the un- 
derprivileged classes within the 
same organizations. Thirdly, al- 
though they are relatively safe from 
police harassment because they re- 
spect the letter of the law, their inter- 
pretation of the situation is intended 
to lead to a revolutionary praxis: they 
are engaged in a concrete plan to 
restructure society according to 
. socialist values. Finally, they have 
the considerable support of a good 
many local unions and receive a 
certain sympathy from the union 
centrals, themselves. However, 
they have been unable to overcome 
the workers’ mistrust of “Com- 
munists.” They draw their mem- 
bers from the lumpen-proletariat 
and the middle strata of society 
rather than from the proletariat as 
such and aré subject to the prob- 
lems presented by a leadership 
which is too exclusively petit- 
bourgeois and by the ever-present 
temptation of that leftism which 
Lenin called the “infantile disease 
of Communism.” 

This properly revolutionary tend- 
ency, this beginning polarization 
at the very heart of the nascent 
Quebec left, does not at the mo- 
ment constitute an important politi- 
cal force. On the other hand, the 
social-democratic tendency, which 
won 30 percent of the popular vote 
in the October 29, 1973 election, 
has so far advanced steadily.** The 
Parti Québécois has managed to 


34. This is a gain of 7 percentage points 
over the results of the 1970 election. 
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disassociate itself from extremist 
tendencies. It now presents itself as 
a middle-class party, a party of 
progressivist orientation. It hesi- 
tates even to take up the cause of 
the labor movement, because it is 
considered too radical. Taking its 
lead from the quiet revolution, the 
Parti Québécois proposes “quiet 
independence” as the tool for 
the socioeconomic development of 
Quebec. Thus, it'is seen as a left- 
center formation whose credibility 
depends on the quality of the 
political team which it presents to 
the electorate. On the whole, its 
candidates are former high-ranking 
civil servants or former Liberal or 
Union Nationale MPs who have 
quit the ranks of their respective 
parties to join the PQ. More and 
more intellectuals rally to its cause; 
influential magazines, such as Rela- 
tions and Maintenant, officially 
supported it during the last 
campaign. 

Only three years after the Oc- 
tober crisis, then, the question of 
Quebec sovereignty has become a 
viable political alternative; in fact, 
its very viability frightened the ma- 
jority of the electorate in the 1973 
October election. The Liberals and 
the PQ offered clear programs; the 
other two parties, the Union 
Nationale and the Créditistes, were ` 
abandoned wholesale as the people 
voted for either the Liberal Party or 
the Parti Québécois. Satisfied with 
an efficient government administra- 
tion, the majority voted in favor of 
the government party. With a 
single-ballot majority system of vot- 
ing, this resulted in a landslide for 
the Liberal Party, which won the 
quasi-totality of seats—102 out of 
110.36 The: very conclusiveness of 

35. Refer to their October 1973 issues. 


36. The Union Nationale was wiped off 
the election map. It won only 5 percent of 
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their victory is embarassing, be- 
cause it upsets the principle of 
„equitable representation in a re- 
gime which calls itself democratic. 
The Opposition is reduced to six 
Parti Québécois members and two 
Créditistes, who do not even enjoy 
the status of a recognized party. 
This imbalance could be conducive 
to extra-parliamentary forms of op- 
position. It could deteriorate rela- 
tions between a government which 
is comfortable in the knowledge that 
it has the support of the majority 
and dissidents who are denied 
normal parliamentary channels for 
expression of their demands. Such 
a climate can only favor the emer- 
gence of popular movements which 
will mobilize active politicized citi- 
zens unable to articulate their posi- 
tions in the National Assembly. 
Although the Liberal Party won 
an overwhelming victory, its posi- 
tion is not necessarily stable. Until 
the next election Quebec finds it- 
.self with a two-party system; in 
such a situation the pendulum of 
power can easily swing against the 
ruling party. We might assume that 
any drop in popularity suffered by 
the present government would be 
accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in favor for the official 
Opposition.” To overthrow the 


the vote and lost the seventeen seats it had 
held before the election. Although consider- 
able Créditistes gains had been anticipated, 
the Parti Créditiste elected only two mem- 
bers out of one hundred ten. 

37. In order for a party to be officially 
recognized in the National Assembly it must 
win either twelve seats or 20 percent of the 
popular vote. The Parti Québécois did not 
obtain twelve seats, but its 30 percent of the 
vote permits its recognition as the official 
Opposition, 

38. After fédéralisme rentable — profitable 
federalism—the Bourassa government pro- 
claimed souverainété culturelle—cultural 
sovereignty—a bizarre concept which leaves 
observers confused as to its future prospects. 
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party in power would also mean to 
embrace an alternative political sys- 
tem. In such circumstances, a PQ 
victory would not result from a 
wave of nationalist sentiment based 
on an emotional evaluation of the 
status of francophone minorities 
within the Confederation, but 
would rather follow a positive 
evaluation of its program. Such an 
evaluation would take into account 
cultural interests, as well as social 
or economic preoccupations. If the 
Québécois should ever choose to 
vote for the Parti Québécois en 
masse, it would be to improve their 
living conditions and to increase 
their control over their own political 
system.?? 

Paradoxically, the possibility of 
independence for Quebec increases 
to the extent that the social is- 
sue takes precedence over the ques- 
tion of nationalism in electoral 
priorities. It would then take 


39. In its Premier budget d'un Québec 
indépendant, excise financier 1975-1976 
(Projet), Editions du Parti Québécois 1973, 
the PQ presents independence as a measure 
destined to favor the economic development 
of Quebec: “If we really desire to develop 
our society more rapidly, we must adopt the 
measures necessary to repatriate those pow- 
ers which aré out of our control. Only once 
these powers are concentrated in Quebec 
will we be able to even consider the sort of 
policy of economic expansion that is out- 
lined in this budget”; ibid., p. 50. Independ- 
ence during the campaign was discussed in 
economic terms such as these rather than on 
the symbolic level of national dignity or 
pride. 

40. In his La Prochaine Révolution (Mon- 
treal: Leméa, 1973), Léon Dion presents 
an alternative hypothesis concerning the 
possibility of Quebec acceding to inde- 
pendence. This hypothesis must be given 
serious consideration. We think it plausible 
that in the event of a serious crisis in 
federal-provincial relations on crucial issues, 
a governmental party tired of throwing itself 
against the brick wall of the federal govern- 
ment and the other nine English-speaking 
provinces could declare an election. The 
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T IS the contention in this 

paper that the work of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
(NCCL) is representative of a type 
of group activity which has become 
increasingly prominent and impor- 
tant in the British political system. 
This group activity is not particu- 
larly new, although the range of 
issues formally articulated by 
groups has increased significantly, 
if not dramatically, over the last 
decade. An advantage in focusing 
on the NCCL is that, since it was 
founded in 1934, its relatively long 
history provides a better opportu- 
nity to study problems typical of 
what will be described as a third 
world of British pressure groups. A 
disadvantage arises in so far as the 
NCCL’s stability sets it apart from 
some of the groups it is intended to 
represent; furthermore, unlike the 
‘-NCCL, many of these groups have 
charitable status or receive gov- 
ernment funds placing restraints on 
their political activities... The ap- 
proach does not deny the particular 
concerns and characteristics of dif- 
ferent groups or those shared with 
more conventional or established 
groups, but emphasizes marked 
similarities which distinguish them 
for special consideration. 

The adequacy of the literature on 
British pressure groups to account 
for recent developments will be 
discussed in the first part of the 
paper. The rest of the paper will be 
devoted to the specific example, the 
NCCL. In part two the study will 
be restricted to the organization’s 
formative years, with an analysis of 
the consequences of its tactics for 
effectiveness and legitimacy. The 
study will be brought swiftly up to 
date in part three. An attempt will 


1. Benedict Nightingale, Charities 


(London: Allen Lane, 1973). 
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be made to compare the ‘changes in 
tactics, targets and effectiveness of 
the NCCL between the two’ 
periods. A 

The measure for effectiveness is 
difficult to gauge when the NCCL’s 
ethos is taken into account, for the 
preservation and extension of civil . 
liberties implies an educative role. 
This is especially important in Brit- 
ain where formal rights are not 
enshrined in a written Constitution. 
Public opinion is a direct, as well as 
an indirect, target; thus, a public 
campaign may not necessarily con- 
note lack of access, although this 
may be the case. On another level 
this, applies to groups engaged in 
the process of issue recognition, as 
well as articulation, and is com- 
pounded for a multi-issue organiza- 
tion, such as the NCCL, which has 
to dovetail issue recognition with 
group legitimacy. The absence of 
constitutional rights, the nature of 
the judicial system and of the legal 
profession combine ‘to determine 
the second target for exerting pres- . 
sure: the legislative process. This 
distinguishes the NCCL from the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
which pursues most cases and is- 
sues through the courts. Civil liber- 
ties clienteles also define a set of 
targets and cast the NCCL in a 
service and case work role. Rep- 
resentations on behalf of its clien- 
teles are made in the courts and | 
before tribunals, in Whitehall and 
local government, through Parlia- 
ment and to the police. Since many 
issues involve civil liberties con- 
cerns, a fourth target is the pressure 
group worlds, Lobbying in this 
arena is reciprocal, although not 
necessarily a cooperative venture. 


THE STUDY OF PRESSURE GROUPS 
The literature on pressure groups 


‘in Britain is considerable. The 
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studies which are influential today, 
however, were generally written in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s 
when the rapid increase in pressure 
group activity was,seen mainly as a 
response to the development to- 
wards a managed economy and the 
extension of the welfare state. What 
Samuel H. Beer has described as a 
persistent corporatism in British 
political development had, at least 
momentarily, peaked.” 

The thrust of these studies taken 
as a whole is the regularization of 
relationships between groups and 
government. Pressure groups are 
accepted as an integral part of the 
political system, a component of a 
new constitutional trinity or one of 
three worlds comprising the struc- 
ture of British government.’ This 
description is more applicable to 
some groups than others, so that an 
early task for political scientists was 
that of classification. The pressure 
group world is bifurcated into sec- 
tional and promotional groups, to 
use S. E. Finer’s and A. H. Birch’s 
categorizations.* Sectional groups 
represent specific interests of well- 
defined clienteles, while promo- 
tional groups appeal to diffuse 
clienteles or society at large on 
broad social and moral grounds. 

The structure of the British po- 
litical system makes the execu- 
tive the most important target for 
pressure group activity. It is the 
sectional group which is most likely 
to achieve continuous access to 
Whitehall, and the establishment of 


2. Samuel H. Beer, Modern British Poli- 
tics, 2nd ed. (London: Faber, 1969). 

3. S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire, 2nd 
ed. (London: Pall Mall, 1966); W. J. M. 
Mackenzie, “Pressure Groups in British 
Government,” British Journal of Sociology 6 
(June 1955), p. 218. 

4. Finer, Anonymous Empire; A. H. Birch, 
Representative and Responsible Govern- 
ment (London: Allen and Unwin, 1964). 
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a sponsor-client relationship be- 
tween a government department and 
a pressure group connotes the high- 
est form of legitimacy. Promotional 
group activity is. likely to be a 
one-off campaign, a matter of in- 
termittent representations or a mix 
of tactics directed at a variety of 
targets, including the executive, 
Parliament, political parties and 
the public. The vertical dichotomies 
—sectional and promotional in this 
instance—are not intended to be 
rigid, for some promotional groups 
established sponsor-client relation- 
ships with the relevant Whitehall 
departments. Nor is effectiveness 
the prerogative of the trade as- 
sociations, trade unions or the 
professions. Success is not guaran- 
teed; sectional groups, too, have to 
rely on other channels of influence, 
while promotional groups—for ex- 
ample, those sponsoring social re- 
forms—experienced considerable 
success under the Labour govern- 
ments in the 1960s. 

The acceptance of a managed 
economy and welfare state provides 
a climate congenial to pressure 
groups; however, it does not insure 
the legitimacy of all groups. The 
pressure group world is welcoming, 
but on its own terms. The requisite 
resources can be intangible, as well 
as tangible; ideological, as well as 
instrumental. Therefore, placing an 
issue on the agenda does not 
guarantee access to, and recogni- 
tion by, decision makers. The rep- 
resentative nature of a group is an 
important consideration. Represen- 
tativeness means that a group is rec- 
ognized or, perhaps, created as an 
affected interest or that it is ac- 
cepted as the aggregate voice of its 
clientele. It would seem to follow 
that actual or potential stability 
must be taken into account and, if 
so, this has implications for the new 
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group and for the campaign. Allen 
Potter identifies responsibility as a 
` criterion, the proof of which is past 
performance, adherence to the 
rules of the game and leadership 
style. Legitimacy, then, cuts two 
ways, requiring that the parties to 
negotiation share a similar world 
view.® 


PRESSURE GROUPS IN 
THE 1960s 


Political scientists are beginning 
to revisit the pressure group world; 
for, there has been little systematic 
investigation of its changing 
character.” The early studies were 
influenced by the prevailing 
American literature. More recently, 
the questions posed by the elitist- 
pluralist debate current in the United 
States in the 1960s have begun 
to have an impact.’ This does not 
mean that the work on British pres- 
sure groups constituted a celebra- 
tion. There are warnings of a 
“closed circle,” an “inner circle,” a 
“new medievalism” and the de- 
velopment of a “corporate” state.’ 


5. Allen Potter, Organized Groups in 
British National Politics (London: Faber, 
1961), chaps. 11 and 12. 

6. For a discussion of this point, see, 
Robert E. Dowse and John A. Hughes, 
Political Sociology (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1972), chap. 12. 

7. See, however, Benjamin W. Heineman, 
Jr., The Politics of the Powerless: A Study of 
the Campaign Against Racial Discrimina- 
tion (London: Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Race Relations, 1972); and, 
for community action groups, John Dearlove, 
“The Control of Change and the Regulation 
of Community Action, in Community Work, 
ed. M. Mayo and D. Jones (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1974). : 

8. Geraint Parry, Political Elites (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1969); Trevor Smith, 
Anti-Politics (London: Charles Knight, 
1972). 

9. Finer, Anonymous Empire; Allen Pot- 
ter, “British Pressure Groups,” Parliamen- 
tary Affairs 9 (Autumn 1956), p. 422; Mac- 
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The political system and the politi- 
cal culture impose restraints. These 
studies, however, are wedded to a 
particular era and are restrictive in 
their horizons. Whether a new body 
of theory will emerge or whether 
there will simply be a dressed-up 
version of the proposition that 
power is unequally distributed in 
the pressure group world, attention 
will have to be paid to another di- 
mension of pressure group activity. 

With the proliferation of issues 
articulated, there has been a cor- 
respondingly rapid expansion of the 
pressure group world. This mush- 
rooming of group activity is as 
much a response to the extension of 
government activity in the economy 
and the growth of welfare services 
as were the pressure groups of the 
post-War period which prompted 
the research of political scientists. 
Modernization implies progress, 
but the new groups have demon- 
strated that all do not share in it. 
These groups ¢an be seen as a 
negative response in that the disad- 
vantaged are less well placed to 
exert pressure than when they con- 
stituted a majority.° Big govern- 
ment, too, has consequences for the 
relationships between the state and 
the individual which recent group 
activity has brought sharply into 
focus. 

What has been described as the 
new politics of the 1960s rep- 
resented for some a disenchant- 
ment with the major political par- 
ties and with the conventional 
channels for political expression 
and participation and search for 


kenzie, “Pressure Groups”; Jean Blondel, 
Voters, Parties and Leaders (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1963), chap. 6. 

10. Ben Whitaker, “Tentative Steps To- 
wards an Anti-Poverty Programme,” The 
Times (London), 24 July 1969, p. 9. 
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alternative forms and styles. The 
spin-off into group activity has not 
only affected many existing organi- 
zations, but has created new ones 
which contribute momentum and 
provide a great deal of the person- 
nel, The new group activist does 
not fit into the old political net- 
work, public relations: or the tradi- 
tional do-gooder volunteer scene. 
Yet, the pressure group process is 
accepted even though many. groups 
present challenges to it which may 
be inherent in the issues, in the 
manner in which they are articu- 
lated, as a consequence of ideologi- 
cal commitments or community in- 
volvement of the activists. 
-© An account of the British pres- 
sure group world is no longer cred- 
ible unless it includes the commu- 
nity action groups, voluntary agen- 
cies, service groups, consumer 
groups, advice and information cen- 
ters, ecology and amenity groups, 
overseas aid organizations, minority 
groups; tenants associations, neigh- 
borhood councils, buffer organiza- 
tions in the race and community 
welfare fields, community defense 
organizations and the dissident 
groups within professional associa- 
tions. Some are protest organiza- 
tions with a committed view; others 
provide aid or represent those un- 
able to cope with or to confront gov- 
ernment and its agents on their own 
behalf; still other groups strive to 
achieve a more traditional status of 
intermediary between government 
and citizen. Groups can be con- 
verted into agents of government 
services or even of government 
control. Some of the groups sub- 
scribe to a political position; others 
claim that they do not, although 
their activities contradict it; others 
cannot afford to, at least overtly. 
It is not the novelty which com- 
mands attention; there have been 
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similar, if more limited, growths in 
pressure group activity. During the 
period between World War I and 
World War II, for example, there was 
the formation of numerous interna- 
tionally oriented organizations, as 
well as secular and religious groups 
which composed what was known 
as the peace movement. More- 
over, the militant tactics which 
characterize much of the recent 
group activity can be placed in a 
long tradition of political agitation. 
What is important is the examina- 
tion of the impact these groups 
have on the political system and the 
evaluation of their effectiveness. 
This requires a pressure group 
framework, as well as the ap- 
proaches adopted by the studies of 
community action and political par- 
ticipation. 

In order to encourage systematic 
investigation it is necessary to re- 
vise the conventional typologies of 
British pressure groups which are 
proving inadequate in coping with 
the increasing number of articu- 
lated demands and the changes in 
political style where the distinc- 
tions between political movements 
and pressure groups and between 
political and charitable activities 
are blurred. The groups under con- 
sideration do not slot comfortably 
into either the sectional or promo- 
tional categories. A method is 
needed whereby these groups can 
be isolated individually and collec- 
tively to facilitate comparison not 
only with sectional and promotional 
groups, but also with each other. 
These groups can be seen to share 
characteristics which distinguish 
them from the more traditional 
groups, and there are considera- 


ll. Barry G. Buzan, The British Peace 
Movement from 1919 to 1939 (Ph.D. diss., 
University of London, 1973). 
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tions which particularly affect their 
situation. Charity status has already 
been mentioned. As the gap- 
plugging rationales of the tradi- 
tional charities become less accept- 
able, they see their growth stocks in 
supporting group activity. How- 
ever, the group recipients can be 
placed in difficult positions, both in 
terms of financial dependence and 
the restraints imposed by charity 
laws. The government has also 
contributed to the development of 
this group activity by either creat- 
ing, encouraging or supporting 
groups. This can also be viewed as 
a neutralizing or containing process. 


THE THREE WORLDS OF 
PRESSURE GROUPS” 


It is proposed to view pressure 
groups as inhabiting three worlds 
rather than one which is seen as an 
integral part of the political system. 
The focus is shifted to the ways in 
which different groups stand in 
relation to government. The anal- 
ogy with the system of international 
stratification is limited, but sugges- 
tive, in that a global perspective 
can promote visibility for various 
groups and encourage empirical in- 
vestigation. The approach is sys- 
tematic in so far as it-helps to 
account for the heterogeneous, dis- 
parate and dynamic nature of pres- 
sure group activity. 

Within each world are groups 
whose position vis-a-vis the politi- 
cal system, kinds of resources and 
world views are markedly similar. 
At the same time this does imply a 


12. An earlier version of this typology 
appears in Robert Benewick, “Politics With- 
out Ideology: The Perimeters of Pluralism,” 
in Knowledge and Belief in Politics, ed. 
Robert Benewick, R. N. Berki and Bikhu 
Parekh (London: Allen and Unwin, 1973), pp. 
130-150. 
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parity of resources, effectiveness or 
absence of intraworld conflict. In 
brief, the first world includes those 
groups whose relationships with 
government are institutionalized. 
They have continuous access 
through formalized channels and 
are likely to have established a 
working arrangement of sponsor- 
client with a ministry. Negotiations 
are largely routine, although a brief 
may extend beyond representation 
of a well-defined clientele. This 
may be the case because a group 
possesses commanding resources or 
because a particular issue also af- 
fects a wider public. The groups in 
the second world have also 
achieved a high degree of legiti- 
macy in terms of the norms of the 
political system. Access, however, 
is more likely to be intermittent 
and consultation at the departmental 
level is not guaranteed. Pressure 
group activity is expected and ac- 
cepted at several target points in 
the political system. 

Sectional and promotional groups 
inhabit both worlds, and each world 
has its winners and losers. It is not 
the sectional and promotional 
character of groups that is important 
in the present context: first world 
groups are better placed to influence 
decision making than the issue- 
orientated second world groups. The 
claims of groups in both worlds are 
accepted as legitimate; in turn, first 
world groups have a stake in main- 
taining their advantageous position, 
while second world groups not only 
accept the norms of the pressure 
group worlds, but reinforce them 
through their activities. 

The third world is an expanding 
and transitional one encompassing 
those groups, ‘referred to. in the 
preceding section, whose briefs in- 

clude: poverty, housing, education, 
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urban renewal, transport, civic 
amenities, social services and wel- 
fare rights, civil liberties, penal 
reforms, drugs, minorities, immigra- 
tion and race relations, sexual equal- 
ity, the aged, the disabled, parent- 
hood, overseas aid and development 
and the arts and communications. 
The problems confronting organiza- 
tions operative in these areas are not 
peculiar to third world pressure 
groups, but are exacerbated by the 
nature of the issues, the approaches 
employed and a more radical world 
view which differentiates them from 
groups in the first and second worlds. 
For third world groups more may be 
involved than gaining issue recogni- 
tion, establishing priorities and 
promoting resolutions. Many of 
these issues are recognized or at 
least not denied, and there have 
been and are other groups active in 
these fields. The issues are often 
articulated within a radical frame- 
work; this has implications for 
effectiveness and legitimacy not 
only in terms of government, but also 
in relation to clienteles. 
Representativeness can be an 
` acute problem either denying access 
or gaining access through the advo- 
cacy of an influential or an outsider, 
thereby challenging a group’s 
identification and involvement with 
its clientele and questioning its 
radical pretensions. Resources are 
limited and limiting. A third world 


pressure group may possess valuable . 


or exclusive information, yet not 
fulfill the requisites for responsibil- 
ity by virtue of its being new or 
radical. Militancy and mobilization 
tend to be more legitimate as an 
option or last resort of first and 
second world groups than as a basic 
strategy for third world groups. John 
Dearlove has argued that in the 
context of local politics in Britain the 
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means of such groups are not particu- 
larly effective, but that they may well 
be the only means available.” 

The assumptions have been that 
decision makers are resistant to 
change, are selective in consulta- 
tions and, where possible, will seek 
to transform third world groups into 
agencies of service, support and 
control. The latter is in part accom- 
plished through charity laws and by 
government being a target for fund- 
ing, as well as for more traditional 
rewards. Groups in the first and 
second worlds maintain a process 
which works to their advantage. This 
does not explain, however, the con- 
siderable success experienced by 
third world groups, such as the 
NCCL, Child Poverty Action Group 
or Shelter in housing. Nor does it 
take into account the various targets 
for exerting effective pressure 
within the political system. For 
example, in 1972 the Disablement 
Income Group, through the House of 
Lords, was successful in obtaining © 
an agreement from the government 
to amend the Housing Finance Bill 
so that the chronically sick and 
disabled could claim larger rent 
rebates and allowances.“ This ex- 
ample représents only a minor 
change in policy, although not for the 
group’s clientele. It may well be that 
the impact of third world groups will © 
be cumulative. However, more de- 
tailed research is needed on indi- 
vidual groups; for, success or failure 
may transform the nature of a group 
within the third world or be contin- 
gent upon it. 


13. John Dearlove, The Politics of. Policy 
in Local Government (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973), chap. 8. 

14. Tony Lynes, “Wheelchair Power,” 
New Society, 10 August 1972, p. 290. 
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FORMATION OF THE NCCL 


The NCCL cannot be adequately 
described as either a sectional or 
promotional group. Its clientele ex- 
tends beyond membership and, in 
the broadest sense, includes all ofus. 
At the same time it is a multi-issue 
organization concerned with the in- 
terests of discrete minorities, as well 
as majorities. Nor are the issues 
necessarily exclusive to the NCCL; 
for, the dividing line between policy 
questions and civil liberties is often 
difficult to discern. For example, the 
NCCL receives many requests for 
aid and advice from prisoners—a 
clientele served by other organiza- 
tions, including the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, Preservation of the 
Rights of Prisoners, Radical Alterna- 
tives to Prison and the National 
Association for Care and Resettle- 
ment of Offenders. Although its 
service, research and lobbying func- 
tions are similar to those performed 
by first and second world pressure 
groups, the nature of its representa- 
tional, intermediary and watchdog 
roles brings the NCCL into contin- 
uous conflict with authority. This 
oppositional cast and radical world 
view aligns the organization with the 
third world of pressure groups. 

The NCCL was founded by a 
group of literary figures, jour- 
nalists, lawyers and liberal and left- 
wing politicians concerned with 
police treatment of hunger marchers 
and particularly with allegations of 
the use of agent provocateurs. The 
intention was to provide impartial 
observers to report on police be- 
havior and to provide a deterrent by 
using observers with public reputa- 
tions. The initial target, then, was the 
police; pressure was exerted directly 
and indirectly through publicity by 
tactics—which were extended to 
Fascist, anti-Fascist and pacifist 
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demonstrations—singularly ap- 
propriate to a civil liberties organiza- 
tion. One month after formation the 
NCCL was involved in lobbying 
activities; for, the government an- 
nounced the introduction of the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill 
which imposed penalties for at- 
tempts to subvert members of the 
armed services. The bill as originally 
framed was seen to endanger previ- 
ously accepted activities of political 
and pacifist groups. 

The strategy of the new group with 
almost no resources was to enlist a 
number ofinfluentials on an all-party 
basis to act as sponsors and vice- 
presidents. This would ease access 
and establish legitimacy, as well as 
aid recruitment and finance. Success 
was limited from a pressure -group 
point of view; yet, a wider perspec- 
tive is necessary, because the pro- 
tection and promotion of civil liber- 
ties is not a neutral role. In the 
first place, the influentials were 
drawn from liberal-left circles— 
giving the NCCL a distinct political 
complexion —although the failure to 
recruit from a wider political spec- 
trum cannot be attributed solely to 
the NCCL.* In the second place, 
those attracted to membership are 
likely to hold liberal or left sym- 
pathies, while those who avail them- 
selves of NCCL services are in 
conflict with, or have run counter to, 
the state and: its agents. In the third 
place, the political context of the 
1930s must be taken into account. 
Although the decade has been 
romanticized, it was a time of high 
political commitment—at least 
among what could be described for 
convenience as a political class. It is 


15. Letter of resignation from Vyvyan 
Adams, MP to Ronald Kidd (general secre- 
tary of the NCCL), 16 November 1934. Other 
Tory MPs were approached, but without 
success. 
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not surprising that, in this context or 
from a civil liberties viewpoint, 
the NCCL should become involved 
in the anti-Fascist struggle, thereby 
furthering its oppositional image in 
so far as the maintenance of public 
order was concerned. As a position, 
comparison is invited with the 
stands of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union on the Viemam War and 
the impeachment of President 
Nixon. The conflict between pres- 
sure group and political movement 
remains unresolved for the NCCL 
and for other third world groups. 


METHODS AND TARGETS 


The NCCL’s first president, E. M. 
Forster, was aware of the dilemma. 
He lent more than his reputation and 
was active in steering the group ona 
course that would maximize its 
influence and effectiveness.1* One 
method available to pressure groups 
was the deputation to the minister. It 
is significant that the attorney gen- 
eral was prepared to receive a depu- 
tation on the Incitement to Disaffec- 
tion Bill which included the new and 
noisy NCCL, led by its president. 
The deputation was endangered by 
the NCCL’s public and press cam- 
paign when its general secretary 
accused the attorney general of de- 
liberate misrepresentation during 
the debate on the second reading of 
the bill. The deputation was al- 
lowed to proceed only after a public 
retraction. The meeting was re- 
ported as acrimonious, but contrib- 
uted to the pressure in Parliament 
for safeguards to the bill. 

It is not clear whether the 
NCCL’s credibility with the gov- 
ernment was damaged, although no 


16. Correspondence between E. M. Fors- 
ter and Ronald Kidd, various dates 
1934-1935. 

17. Letter from Ronald Kidd, Spectator 6 
(July 1934), p. 17. 
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deputation was received by the 
home secretary during the passage 
of the Public Order Bill in 1936.18 
Instead, the NCCL lobbied the 
Labour Party leadership and 
briefed sympathetic members of 
Parliament (MPs). The major 
preoccupation of the civil liberties 
movement in the 1930s was with 
police powers, and this centered on 
the Fascist/anti-Fascist clashes. Al- 
legations of police partiality to- 
wards the British Union of Fascists 
or against the anti-Fascists were 
frequent.!® Favoring government 
action to curb Fascism, the NCCL 
found itself in opposition to the 
Public Order Bill on the grounds 
that it placed too much power in 
the hands of the police and could be 
used against other organizations.?° 
Another method of exerting pres- 
sure particularly suited to a civil 
liberties organization and taken up 
by other third world groups was the 
NCCL-sponsored independent in- 
quiry. The first has a contemporary 
significance in that the NCCL sent 
a commission to Northern Ireland 
to examine the workings of the 
Special Powers Acts of 1922 and 
1933.24 The next arose from allega- 
tions against the police in breaking 
up an anti-Fascist demonstration in 
1936. In spite of a thorough and 
convincing report, the government 
and the police refused to reopen 


18. A deputation organized by the NCCL 
on the right of asylum was received by the 
foreign secretary in October, 1938. 

19. Robert Benewick, The Fascist Move- 
ment in Britain (London: Allen Lane, Pen- 
guin Press, 1972). 

20. Ibid., p. 238. 

21. National Council for Civil Liberties, 
Report of an NCCL Commission of Inquiry 
Appointed to Examine the Purpose and 
Effect of the Civil Authorities (Special Pow- 
ers) Acts (Northern Ireland) 1922 and 1933 
(London, 1936, 1972). 
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the matter.2* One reason for police 
refusal was their view of the NCCL 
as an organization devoted to attack- 
ing the police; thus, they did not 
want to afford it status or 
encouragement.” This was the 
police view of the NCCL through- 
out the period, and it persists today.” 
The difference now is that the 
NCCL ‘has achieved status and is 
regarded more seriously.” In part 


this can be attributed to the’ 


NCCL’s use of the inquiry, inves- 
tigation and published report as 
pressure group weapons. 

The courts were also an arena for 
_NCCL activity. A panel of volun- 
teer lawyers was maintained to de- 
fend civil liberties cases, and on 
one night a week the group’s prem- 
ises were transformed into what 
amounted to a free legal advice 
center. ` In 1937 the defense was 
arranged for striking miners: who 
were charged with rioting. It was 
also through the courts that a nota- 
ble success was achieved as a pres- 
sure group. The issue, in effect, was 
an attempt to place 16 mm. film 
under the same safety regulations 
that governed 35 mm. film. Opposi- 
tion to the proposal came from 


22. National Council for Civil Liberties, 
Report of a Commission of Inquiry into 


Certain Disturbances at Thurloe Square, . 


South Kensington on March 22nd, 1936, 
(London, 1936); see, also, Benewick, Fascist 
Movement, pp. 203-209. 

23. Robert Benewick, “The Threshold of 
Violence,” in Direct Action and Démocratic 
Politics, ed. Robert Benewick and Trevor 
Smith (London: Allen and ‘Unwin, 1972), p. 
57. : 

24, Ibid.; Benewick, “Politics Without 
Ideology,” p. 144.. 

25. Examples range from invitations to the 
general secretary of the NCCL to lecture at 
the police college to frequent—thirty—refer- 
ences in Police: Monthly Magazine of the 
Police Federation, since its publication in 
1968. 
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several quarters, including educa- 
tional institutions and associations, 
film societies, industrial firms and 
the NCCL. The opposition based 
its case on technical grounds, trade 
advantage and loss to numerous 
nontrade organizations and censor- 
ship. The home secretary an- 
nounced that no new regulations 
would be brought in until-the inter- 
ested parties had been consulted.”* 
Meanwhile, the police brought in a 
prosecution against a Durham 
Miners’ lodge for showing a Rus- 
sian film. The NCCL provided a 
solicitor and a number of expert 
witnesses and was successful in 
getting the summons dismissed.?” 
It is arguable that the most im- 
portant achievement for the NCCL 
in the 1930s was securing its own 


‘organizational stability. Its political 


and oppositional character were 
shaped as much by the constitu- 
tional position of civil liberties as 
by political considerations. The 
NCCL gained recognition and sup- 
port from liberal and left quarters. 
The hostility of the police cannot 
be equated with the views of gov- 
ernment, although it has conse- 
quences for attitudes towards the 
NCCL.”* The NCCL was able to 
survive two difficult decades and 
revive during a new period of polit- 
ical: activism. 


26. H.C. Debs 5s. (1 November 1934), col. 
339. 

27. The Cinematograph Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Home Office was set up in 
1938 and the NCCL submitted evidence. 


. The committee report excluded nonflamma- 


ble films from the Cinematograph Act of 1909, 
and the report was accepted by the govern- 
ment. A campaign was also successful in 
securing the exemption of noncommercial 
film shows from the Cinematograph Act of 
1952. 

28. For a discussion of Cabinet resistance 
to police demands, see, Benewick, “The 
Threshold of Violence,” pp. 49-63. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NCCL 


World War II was a catalyst for 
NCCL activity. The need for an 
organization dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of civil liberties is appar- 
ent in a situation where many tradi- 
tional rights are restricted or 
sacrificed to wartime emergencies. 
Two conflicting tendencies emerged 
which influenced subsequent de- 
velopment. The first was an ex- 


tension of the range of interests. 


in a nonpolitical direction, a con- 
sequence of a changeover in the 
office of general secretary. The sec- 
ond was Communist pressure which 
damaged credibility not only as an 
intermediary and advocate, but as a 
liberal-left coalition. The NCCL 
regained stature only after a long 
campaign which contributed to the 
passage of the Mental Health Act of 
1959. 

The NCCL has considerably ex- 
tended its brief from its early con- 
cerns with police powers, adminis- 
tration of justice and censorship to 
include the rights of prisoners, gyp- 
sies, immigrants, minorities, mental 
patients, servicemen, women and 
children and issues such as privacy, 
drugs and academic freedom. There 
has been a corresponding growth 
in resources. The NCCL claims 
an individual membership of 
5,500,400 trade union and organiza- 
tional affiliates and a annual budget 
of £40,000. Its professional staff 
has grown from three to seventeen 
and includes lawyers, case workers 
and a research arm in the Cobden 
Trust. Since 1963 there has been 
a Parliamentary Civil Liberties 
Group. 

The methods developed in the 
‘1930s have been carried forward. 
Observers attend demonstrations 
ranging from those of students on 
campuses to those in Northern Ire- 
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land. The inquiry, such as Samuel 
Dash’s analysis of the Widgery Tri- 
bunal on the shooting of civilians in 
Londonderry in January 1972, re- 
mains an important part of NCCL 
work.” Research projects comple- 
ment this approach and may form 
the basis of evidence to govern- 
ment committees.*° Considerable 
success has been experienced in 
arranging deputations. There are at 
least three types: the periodic gen- 
eral discussion of a number of pre- 
viously agreed upon issues, followed 
by a press conference; the private 
deputation for information; and the 
private meeting on a particular case 
or issue. The main point, however, is 
that the deputation is a form of 
limited access distinguishable from 
the institutionalized and intermit- 
tent negotiations of first and second 
world pressure groups with govern- 
ment. ; 

The legislative process is impor- 
tant for the NCCL; yet, its attitude 
and approach seem ambivalent. No 
lobbyist is employed; no MP sits on 
the executive; there is a feeling that 
there are no natural allies, despite 
the Parliamentary Civil Liberties 
Group.*! This is primarily a matter of 
resources, but the organization’s his- 
tory, image, multi-issue approach 
and the milieu of the third world of 
pressure groups have to be taken into 
account.” From the NCCL view 


29. Samuel Dash, Justice Denied 
(London: The Defence and Educational 
Fund of the International League for the 
Rights of Man in association with the Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties, 1972). 

30. Michael King with Christine Jackson, 
Bail or Custody (London: Cobden Trust, 
1971). 

31. At present one parliamentary candi- 
date and one former MP sit on the executive. 

32. For a discussion of the parliamentary 
links of the NCCL, see, Anthony Barker and 


‘Michael Rush, The Member of Parliament 


and His Information (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1970), pp. 96-103. 
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there is little civil liberties con- 
sciousness among MPs, so that the 
parliamentary group consists mainly 
of members who have specialist 
interests in specific issues. 
Lobbying by the NCCL takes a 
number of forms, including: (1) initi- 
ation of legislation through private 
members’ bills—Independent Re- 
view of Police Complaints; (2) sup- 
port for other private members’ 
bills—Protection of Minors; (3) 
briefings on government legislation, 
including individual briefs‘to com- 
mittee members—1971 Immigra- 
tion Bill; and (4) wider circulation of 
MPs and peers on particular cases 
and issues—campaign to renew the 
right of individuals to petition the 
European Commission of Human 
Rights. Government committees in- 
vite the NCCL to submit evidence, 
although the organization has not 
been successful in getting its rep- 
resentatives onto committees. Since 
the NCCL was alone in undertaking 
research into bail, its evidence was 
crucial in contrast to its submissions 
to the Committee on Privacy where 
it -was one of numerous organiza- 
tions. . 


Boy SERVICEMEN 


An example of NCCL effective- 
ness based on a combination of 
tactics is provided by their cam- 
paign to alter the conditions of 
service of teenage recruits in the 
armed forces. The campaign was in 
two stages. It began with represen- 
tations on behalf of one serviceman 
in 1966, and subsequent publicity 
indicated the general nature of the 
problem. This was followed by a 
report to the minister of state for 
defense, questions and debate in 
Parliament, the announcement of a 
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departmental inquiry, an all-party 
deputation and evidence submitted 
to the Lord Chancellors Committee 
on the Age of Majority. The com- 
mittee report boosted the NCCL 
campaign, but the government was 
slow to respond. When they did, it 
was in the form of minor conces- 
sions. The campaign entered the 
second round. Casework had 
reached a breaking point; however, 
the publicity was making an im- 
pact, with coverage spreading to 
those newspapers most likely to be 
read by school leavers. The Minis- 
try of Defense response was an 
increase in its advertising campaign 
for recruits. The NCCL issued a 
second report, parliamentary pres- 
sure continued, and a further depu- 
tation was followed by the an- 
nouncement that a committee to 
investigate the terms of engage- 
ment and other conditions of boy 
entrants was to be set up. The 
Donaldson Report, published in 
1970, was received by the campaign- 
ers as “a fantastic triumph for 
NCCL,” but as amended by the 
government still left the young ser- 
viceman ‘“‘as a second class 
citizen.” 4 i 

The campaign illustrates how the 
NCCL successfully exerted pres- 
sure in three target areas: public 
opinion, the legislative process and 
that defined by its clientele—in 
this case the services. It has not 
been possible to convey the resis- 
tance to reform or to the NCCL in 
this instance. A former general sec- 


33. Report of the Committee on Boy En- 
trants and Young Servicemen, (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1970), Cmnd. 
4509. 

34. Tony Smythe, The Guardian, 26 
November 1970. 
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retary has assessed the position: 
“Our reputation and influence, as 
opposed to acceptance, rests on a 
determined response to evident in- 
justices, the capacity to secure re- 
dress for victims.and the ability to 
communicate.” How far this is 
applicable to other groups and to 
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what extent it helps define a third 
world of pressure groups suggests 
the need for more research. 


35. Tony Smythe, “The Role of the Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties,” in Direct 
Action and Democratic Politics, ed. Robert 
Benewick and Trevor Smith (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1972), p. 275. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Group Structure and Role Behavior 


By ROBERT J. WOLOSIN 


HEN one person’s behavior 

can be shown to depend 
on the behavior of another, a condi- 
tion of behavioral dependence is 
said to exist. When, in addition, the 
second person’s behavior depends 
on that of the first, behavioral inter- 
dependence emerges. Social 
psychologists -have found it useful 


to deal with the regularities of 


human behavioral interdependence 
in a number of ways. The terms 
group structure and role behavior 
emphasize the relatively stable, or- 
ganized features of behavior inter- 
dependence.’ 

While it is perhaps true that no 
two persons in the world are en- 
tirely independent of one another’s 

‘behavior, in practice, social 
psychologists have limited their 
studies of group structure and role 
behavior to more proximal social 
entities. Often, the groups which 
are studied are entirely ad hoc, 
consisting of two or more individu- 


als who spend less than an hour 
together. Indeed, at times the focus 
of study is the single individual. 
The assumption is that these sub- 


_ jects are somehow representative of 


the society from which they were 
drawn and that, therefore, the pro- 
cesses underlying their behavior 
are generalizable to that society. 

It will be convenient to sub- 
divide studies of group structure 
into three parts: (1) studies which 
measure. or describe structure, 
whose goal it is to give an accurate 
picture of the anatomy of a group; 
(2) studies which deal with the 
concomitants of structural arrange- 
ments in groups, where group 
structure is the independent vari- 
able and some aspect of member 
behavior is the dependent variable; 
and (3) studies of the ‘growth and 
change of social structure. The re- 
view covers the period 1965 to 1973:' 
and emphasizes small group re- 
search. 
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GROUP STRUCTURE AND ROLE BEHAVIOR 


THE MEASUREMENT AND DESCRIP- 


TION OF GROUP STRUCTURE 


The term group structure is ap- 
plied to several distinct referents. 
Moore identifies five uses of the 
somewhat more inclusive term so- 
cial structure: (1) patterns of action 
or observable uniformities in be- 
havior; (2) structure as social sys- 
tem, emphasizing emergent proper- 
ties of phenomena consisting of 
elements in interaction; (3) social 
differentiation or an uneven dis- 
tribution of power, goods or ser- 
vices; (4) statistical categories or 
the distribution of any social 
characteristic of a population; and 
(5) orderly sequence. or predictable 
change in events over time.! Each 
use might be applied to a social 
group. Thus, the observer of a 
group of individuals interacting 
with one another would be able to 
detect uniformities in the members’ 
behavior—system properties such 
that events in one part of the group 
had an impact on events elsewhere 
in the group; differentiation of 
members into particular roles— 
such as leader-and followers, 
status differentials and the like; dis- 
tributions of age, sex or expertise; 
and, if the group were studied over 
sufficient time, an orderly progres- 
sion of change in the above proper- 
ties. These facts would constitute 
the group’s structure. A definition 
which seems to include all of the 
above uses is that of Collins and 
Raven, who define group structure 
to be relationships among elements 
of a social unit; these relationships 
have to do with communication, 
attraction, dependence, power and 
prestige.” 

1. W. E. Moore, “Social Structure and 
Behavior,” in The Handbook of Social 
‘Psychology, ed. G. Lindzey and E. Aronson 


(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969). 
2. B. E. Collins and B. H. Raven, “Group 
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MATHEMATICAL TREATMENTS 


Graph theory 


Graph theory is derived from the 
mathematical theory of linear 
graphs. -Structures are easily and 
naturally represented as collections 
of social’ or nonsocial entities— 
persons, roles, attitudes, tasks— 
and their relationship to one 
another—liking, authority, en- 
dorsement, assignment. Entities are 
treated as points, and relationships, 
as lines connecting the points. The 
advantages of this approach are its 
flexibility, the precision of its 
mathematical development generat- 
ing unambiguous structural meas- 
urements and its visual clarity, par- 
ticularly when small structures are 
involved. Its disadvantages are the 
cumbersomeness of its representa- 
tion of larger structures and its 
implicit static nature. Change in 
structure is difficult to represent 
without using multiple graphs. Re- 
cent applications of graph theory to 
cognitive structures, roles and 
children’s social-cognitive de- 
velopment are illustrative of its 
generality.’ 


Set theory 


Closely related to graph theory is 
the description of group structure 
as a network of dyadic relations, 
such as A likes B. Using this nota- 


Structure: Attraction, Coalitions, Communi- 
cation, and Power,” in Social Psychology, 
ed. Lindzey and Aronson. 

3. N. T. Feather, “Organization and Dis- 
crepancy in Cognitive Structures,” 
Psychological Review 78 (1971), pp. 
355-379; O. A. Oeser and G. O’Brien, “A 
Mathematical Model for Structural Role 
Theory: I,” Human Relations 20 (1967), 
pp. 3-17; S. Leinhardt, “The Development 
of Transitive Structure in Children’s Inter- 
personal Relations,” Behavioral Science 18 
(1973), pp. 262-271. 
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tion, the distribution of relation- 
ships in a group can be described. 
The approach is often used to in- 
vestigate perceived social struc- 
tures. It has been found, for exam- 
ple, that people expect liking to be 
symmetric—A likes B implies B 
likes A—and influence to be 
asymmetric—A influences B im- 
plies B does not influence A—and 
transitive—A influences B and B 
influences C implies A influences 
C. How these findings bear on the 
actual distribution of liking ` or 
influence in a group is problematic, 
but Henley, Horsfall and DeSoto 
have argued that people feel un- 
comfortable in, and attempt to 
change, groups whose structure vio- 
lates expectations. 

Another use of set theory has 
been developed to deal with the 
. formal properties of actions. Actions 
are seen as concatenable to form 
strings, analogously with words and 
sentences. Groups can be charac- 
terized by strings admissible in 
given situations, and the analytic 
devices of mathematical linguistics 
can be applied.» One problem 
amenable to this type of analysis is 
that of gaining the floor—that is, 
legitimately capturing the group’s 
attention. Parliamentary procedure 
is one instance of the organization 
of gaining the floor. The linguistic 
approach could be used to isolate 


4. N. M. Henley, R. B. Horsfall and C. B. 
DeSoto, “Goodness of Figure and Social 
Structure,” Psychological Review 76 (1969), 
pp. 194-204; D. van Kreveld and R. B. 
Zajonc, “The Learning of Influence Struc- 
tures,” Journal of Personality 34 (1966), pp. 
205-223; C. B. DeSoto and F. Albrecht, 
“Cognition and Social Orderings,” Theories 
of Cognitive Consistency: A Sourcebook, ed. 
R. P. Abelson, W. J. McGuire, T. M. New- 
comb, M. J. Rosenberg and P. H. Tannen- 
baum (Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1968). 

- 5. M. Nowakowska, “A Formal Theory of 
Actions,” Behavioral Science 18 (1973), pp. 
393-416. 
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floor-gaining mechanisms, which 
could then be related to other struc- 
tural characteristics. In this connec- 
tion, Duncan has isolated some of 
the mechanisms involved in dyadic 
turn-taking, although not through 
mathematical analysis.® 


Matrices 


In the matrix approach to group 
structure, aspects of groups are rep- 
resented in matrices which can 
be manipulated to determine such 
properties as communication flow, 
clique formation and probability of 
runs of acts over time. Davis mod- 
eled the process whereby decisions 
at lower levels of an organization 
become represented at higher 
levels, finding that certain appar- 
ently reasonable group decision 
schemes—such as majority 
rules—might actually distort the 
information available to a cen- 
tralized authority.” Raush® gener- 
ated a model of aggressive interac- 
tions among delinquent boys, and 
Cohen,® using matrix algebra, 
studied group size in free ranging 
monkey tribes and nursery school 
children. Rosenberg” points out 


6. S. Duncan, Jr, “Some Signals and 
Rules for Taking Speaking Turns in Conver- 
sations,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 23 (1973), pp. 283-292; A. W. - 
Wicker, “Undermanning, Performances, and 
Students’ Subjective Experiences in Be- 
havior Settings of Large and Small High 
Schools,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 10 (1968), pp. 255-261. 

7. J. A. Davis, “Group Decision and So- 
cial Interaction: A Theory of Social Decision 
Schemes,” Psychological Review 80 (1973), 
pp. 97-125. 

8. H. L. Raush, “Interaction Sequences,” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy 2 (1965), pp. 487-499. 

9, J. E. Cohen, Casual Groups of Mon- 
keys and Men (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1971). 

10. S. Rosenberg, “Mathematical Models 
of Social Behavior,” in Social Psychology, 
ed, Lindzey and Aronson, 
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that mathematical learning theory, 
when applied to social interaction, 
has the important advantage of 
being able to follow changes in 
individual behavior as they occur 
over time. 

When the cells of a matrix are 
used to represent interactional out- 
comes and the rows and columns 
are partitioned to denote possible 
actions of two persons engaged in 
interaction, motivational, depen- 
dence and interdependence among 
the actors can be represented. 
Structural features of groups based 
on motivational interdependence, 
such as pure cooperation, pure 
competition and mixed-motive situ- 
ations, are easily manipulated in 
the context of experimental games. 
While the initial thrust of gaming 
research was to document, often 
laboriously, how interpersonal 
behavior—for example, amount of 
cooperation—is changed as a func- 
tion of outcome matrix, more recent 
work has focused on processes 
underlying and accompanying 
cooperative, competitive and other 
forms of interaction. Gallo, for ex- 
ample, found that gaming behavior 
was fundamentally different if real 

_ monetary rewards, rather than imagi- 
nary units, were employed as out- 
comes."! 


11. A. Rapoport and A. Chammah, 
Prisoner’s Dilemma (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1965); P. S. Gallo, 
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Personality and Social Psychology 4 (1966), 
pp. 14-20; C. G. McClintock, “Game Be- 
havior and Social Motivation in Interper- 
sonal Settings,” in Experimental Social 
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York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972); E. 
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NONMATHEMATICAL DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


More traditional accounts of 
group structure do not involve 
mathematical devices. Three im- 
portant descriptive models which 
fall into this category are those of 
human ethology, behavior settings 
and systems theory. 


Human ethology 


Ethologists study, via naturalistic 
observations, specific relationships 
between an animal’s innate equip- 
ment and its molar environmental 
context; attention has been paid to 
animal groupings and social be- 
havior. The view is that certain 
innate releasing mechanisms elicit 
patterns of social behavior in- 
volved, for example, in mating or 
aggression. Applications to human 
behavior have appeared, including 
popularized accounts such as Lo- 
renz On Aggression and Morris’ 
The Naked Ape.” The ethological 
approach highlights important, but 
subtle, aspects of group structure. 
Territoriality—the possession of 
space and its prerogatives—— becomes 
personal space, which has been 
treated by Hall, Sommer and others. 
An important finding is that per- 
sonal space is divided into regions 
at which. different social functions 
are performed; violation leads to 
defensive maneuvers. The bounda- 
ries of the regions differ from culture 
to culture, with contact cultures re- 
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tion on Responsibility Attribution after Suc- 
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quiring smaller distances for trans- 
actions than noncontact cultures. 
On another level, seating arrange- 
ments in small groups have been 
shown to depend on the nature of 
‘the group task and the status of the 
members. 

- Nonverbal communication shares 
with ethology an emphasis on the 
specific, although overlooked, func- 
tions of expressions. For example, 
eye contact between two interactors 
is a function of their physical prox- 
imity, intimacy level and mutual 
attraction. Moreover, staring at a 
stranger seems to produce a ten- 
dency. towards flight. 14 


Behavior settings 


Barker and his: colleagues have 
developed a descriptive model of 
group-environment interaction 
„known as the behavior. setting 


13; R: Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative 
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270-279. 
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model.!® Behavior settings are 
things like grocery stores, high 
school classes or baseball games. 
They are characterized by regularly 
occurring behavior patterns: which 
are coordinated with the charac- 
teristics of the physical environ- 
ment.and which occur at specified 
times and places. Behavior settings 
are naturally occurring units; they 
exist and have physical, behavioral 
and temporal properties which are 
self-generated rather than artificially 
imposed. 

One heavily researched variable 
within this model is the size of the 
behavior setting in relation to the 
available manpower. For example, ` 
where there are fewer people avail- 
able to perform the responsible 
roles ina behavior setting, a condi- 
tion of undermanning is said to 
exist. .Research—conducted mostly 
onchurches and schools—has shown 
that the average number of people 
available per setting is greater, 
in large, than in small, organiza- 
tions and that members of small 
organizations enter a wider variety 
of settings, take responsible roles 
more often and report more experi- 
ences of challenge and obligation to 
participate as compared! to mem-, 
bers of large organizations.!® Al- 
though the theory predicts that as . 
organization size increases number 
of participants in settings increases, 
but at a decreasing rate, a recent 
test of this postulate showed that, in 
fact, participation increased linearly 
with organization size. Thus, the’ 
degree of manning should take into 
account the physical capacity of the 
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setting, the number of applicants 
for various positions in the setting 
and the minimum number of per- 
sons required for the settings’ ac- 
tivities to be undertaken.” 


System theory 


The system approach is becom- 
ing a dominant model of group 
structure and function. Berrien 
defines a system as a set of compo- 
nents surrounded by a boundary 
which accepts inputs from, and dis- 
charges outputs to, other systems.'® 
This definition is general, encom- 
passing cells, individuals and 
societies, as well as groups. Inputs 
to systems are of two varieties: (1) 
energic inputs provide the means 
whereby the system acccomplishes 
its tasks and maintains itself; (2) 
informational inputs guide the sys- 
tem through its environment. Out- 
puts include formal achievements 
—what the system was designed to 
do—and wastes, or entropy. 

Katz and Kahn maintain that so- 
cial systems derive their quality 
from a structuring of events rather 
than of physical units.!® Social 
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psychological bases of social sys- 
tems are members’ role behaviors 
and the norms and values in which 
these behaviors are embedded. 
Since social systems are maintained 
by human beings, it is necessary to 
control potential variability of sys- 
tem maintenance. This is accom- 
plished by the objective require- 
ments of the system’s environment, 
by shared values and expectations 
and by the enforcement of the 
rules. 


CONCOMITANTS OF STRUCTURAL 
ARRANGEMENTS OF GROUPS 


Size 


The number of persons in a 
group has important implications 
for group functioning. McGrath and 
Altman report that relatively small 
group size is related to: (1) less 
perceived need for leadership and 
guidance, but also less perceived 
competence and ability; (2) fewer 
ideas expressed in discussion and 
less influence on others’ attitudes; 
(3) fewer perceptions of the leader 
as exhibiting coordinating behavior, 
clarifying rules or delegating re- 
sponsibility; and (4) greater percep- 
tion of group task success.?° 
Cartwright and Zander point out 
that as groups increase in size a 
smaller and smaller proportion of 
persons becomes central to the or- 
ganization, makes decisions for it 
and communicates to the total 
membership. In discussion groups 
fewer members can attain the floor, 
the leader exerts more control over 
process, and more remarks are ad- 
dressed to the group as a whole. 
Size also influences communication 
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in that within larger groups it be- 
comes impossible for members to 
maintain complete communication 
with one another; thus, consensus 
is harder to achieve, and there 
tends to be less satisfaction with 
group decisions.” 

Indik explored the inverse corre- 
lation between organizational unit 
size and member participation 
rates.22, He hypothesized that size 
operates indirectly through specific 
organization processes relating to 
communication, control, task 
specialization and coordination. 
These processes affect the indi- 
vidual’s ties to the organization, 
such as his attraction and job satis- 
faction, which in turn affect per- 
formance. The critical mechanism 
involved communication; in larger 
organizations adequate communica- 
tion was less often achieved, reduc- 
ing attraction and resulting in de- 
creased participation. 

When size is related to available 
physical space, the variable of den- 
sity is created. Stokols maintains 
that density is defined in terms of 
spatial parameters and is a neces- 
sary, but insufficient, condition of 
crowding.” Crowding is a motiva- 
tional state aroused through the 
interaction of spatial, social and 
personal factors produced when, for 
example, coordinated activity is re- 
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quired but hampered by restric- 
tions on movement. Some research 
on density effects is illustrative of 
this distinction. Freedman et. al. 
varied density and found no effects 
on simple and complex task per- 
formance, but they controlled for 
physical discomfort, restricted 
movement and high temperature.”4 
Griffitt and Veitch manipulated ef- 
fective temperature and density 
and found that both variables were 
related to subjects’ mood, in that 
hot and crowded made for a bad 
time.” 


Cohesiveness 


A salient dimension along which 
groups differ is cohesiveness —the 
degree to which members desire to 
remain in the group. Cohesiveness 
is the resultant of the attractiveness 
of the group, as well as the attrac- 
tiveness of alternative groups. At- 
traction to a group depends on four 
interacting sets of variables: (1) the 
person’s motives for joining; (2) the 
incentives the group offers; (3) the 
person’s belief that membership 
will lead to desirable or undesira- 
ble outcomes; and (4) the level of 
outcomes the person thinks he de- 
serves. Group cohesiveness leads to 
several interacting consequences: 
(1) the ability of the group to retain 
membership; (2) the power of the 
group over its members; (3) the 
degree of participation and group 
loyalty engendered; and (4) feel- 
ings of security on the part of the 
members. At the present time cohe- 
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siveness is too global a variable to 
have much additional research util- 
ity; what is needed are studies 
which: detail how specific types of 
cohesiveness, distributed variously 
among the group members, lead to 
particular qualities of interaction 
with particular outcomes for the 
group and its members.” 

A start has been made in this 
direction. The development of in- 
terpersonal attraction has been con- 
ceptualized as a process of social 
penetration, which refers to overt 
interpersonal behaviors, as well as 
covert processes which take place 
in social interaction.2” The scope of 
penetration includes the growth 
and deterioration of dyadic rela- 
tionships through time as a function 
of rewards and costs to the dyad, 
individual personal characteristics 
of the members and situational fac- 
tors. According to this theory, ex- 
changes progress from the 
superficial to the more intimate 
‘layers of the actors’ selves. Re- 
search in this paradigm points up 
the need to go beyond the typically 
short time span used to study attrac- 
tion. For example, it was found that 
initially bad experiences can be 
overcome if the reward-cost ratio 
improves over time. 

Another promising line of research 
involves interpersonal accommoda- 
tion—the process whereby people 
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are able to adjust to one another. 
Abrahamson maintains that this proc- 
ess is accomplished via selective at- 
tention to cues, vicarious learning 
and covert communication; he dis- 
cusses social mechanisms operating 
at different stages of group develop- 
ment, for example, those engendered 
by the problems of absorbing new 
members into an on-going group. 
Norms and leadership facilitate ac- 
commodation.”8 


Control structure 


Problems of reducing human var- 
iability confront all groups; the 
group’s control structure constitutes 
its solution. Studies can be 
classified around the question: 
what kind of control is exerted over 
what group processes and by 
whom? 

The first question is: what kind of 
control? Structural aspects of con- 
trol include degree of centraliza- 
tion, span of control and formaliza- 
tion of rules. In industrial field 
studies Porter and Lawler found 
relationships between the structure 
of control and workers’ attitudes and 
job satisfaction.2?> However, other 
structural variables bore stronger 
relationships with attitudes than 
did control structure. Answers to 
the ancient question of how to 
distribute control—centralized in 
the hands of the few or delegated 
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among the many—have been heav- 
_ily influenced by ideological 
considerations. A more realistic 
approach is taken in Wood’s model 
of power centralization and 
sharing.44. Power sharing is 


analyzed according to the phase of 
the decision-making process—idea. 


generation, evaluation and choice 
among alternatives—at which it oc- 
curs. Consequences of power shar- 


ing are seen in the quality, accept- . 


ability and riskiness of the deci- 
sions made and in organizational 
effectiveness. Variables such as the 
nature of the decision task and the 
individual motives of the partici- 
pants mediate the effects of power 
sharing. 

' The second question is: control 
exerted over what group processes? 
Task activities are primary targets 
of control; however, as Katz and 
Kahn point out, social systems must 
maintain effective levels of motiva- 
tion, must integrate members 
around norms and value systems 
and must maintain boundaries. 
Thus, control tends to be exerted in 
each of these areas. The well- 
known and controversial studies of 
Milgram are striking examples of 
normative control over group 
process. Subjects joined an ex- 
perimental group consisting of 
themselves, an experimenter and a 
confederate. They were given the 
job of teaching the confederate a 
list of word pairs and of punishing 
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the confederate with increasing 
levels of electrical shock for incor- 
rect answers. Over half of the sub- 
jects continued shock—even when 
the confederate was in obvious 
pain—up to the highest level de- 
liverable. Thus, the normative 


‘structure of the experimental 


situation—its legitimation of the 
procedure—was such as to over- 
come humanitarian values widely 
subscribed to in the extra- 
experimental culture. 

Finally, there is the question: 
control exerted by whom? Hollan- 
der and Julian stress that leadership 
should be seen as a social influence 
process rather than a fixed entity.* 
The leader’s role is characterized 
by legitimacy and is maintained by 
an exchange of rewards between 
leader and followers. The leader, 
who fulfills expectations and pro- 
motes group goals, is rewarded by 
status, esteem and greater influ- 


.entiality. Gibb’s interaction theory 


locates leadership in a wider con-' 
text of role differentiation in 
groups.** Thus, leadership is a func- 
tion of personal attributes and so- 
cial system in interaction and exists 
in a group whenever the group’s 
norms and structure allow the spe- 
cial abilities of one or a few mem- 
bers to be used in the interests of 
all. Effective leadership styles de- 
pend on the situation; when the 
situation is either highly favorable 
or highly unfavorable, authoritarian 
—task-centered—-styles are more ef- 
fective; democratic—group-cen- ' 
tered—styles are more effective for 
situations moderately favorable to 
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leaders. The last statement is the con- 
tingency hypothesis of Fiedler. This 
model has had considerable success 
in accounting for leadership effec- 
tiveness, although some of its re- 
cent evidence has been called into 
question.*® The hypothesis of two 
types of leadership in discussion 
groups—task and social-emotional— 
has been clarified and confirmed by 
Burke, who found that dual leader- 
ship emerged only when groups 
were not primarily interested in 
keeping to the task.” 


CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 


Patterns of group activity change 
over time. Several observers have 
noted regularities in these changes. 
Tuckman finds four stages: (1) form- 
ing, characterized by anxiety and 
rule learning; (2) storming, involv- 
ing conflict and emotional resist- 
ance; (3) riorming, or coming to- 
gether cooperatively; and (4) per- 
forming, or using structure to solve 
group problems. Phillips sees 
longer term changes as biphasic 
—working together and living to- 
gether; and Slater has used T-group 
evolution to speculate about reli- 
gious development. j 
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Changes in the status structure of 
groups have been studied by 
Bavelas et. al. and by Burnstein and 
his associates.” Bavelas et. al. 
found that rewarding an initially 
low status member’s contribution 
increased his social standing. 
Burnstein and Katz reviewed 
studies in which status allocation— 
in the sense of responsibility for the 
group’s outcome—was found to de- 
pend on task perception, as well as 
differential member performance. 
Thus, when the task was presented 
as important, it was harder for 
groups to achieve an optimal status 
allocation. 

The development of contractual 
norms in game situations has re- 
ceived some attention. Thibaut 
and Faucheux reasoned, and found, 
that the formation of bargaining 
norms in a mixed motive situation 
is a joint function of strong conflict 
of interest within the group—inter- 
nal stress—and favorable alterna- 
tives outside the group—external 
stress. Other studies have shown that 
norms restricting the use of power 
develop in coalitions and as a re- 
sponse to potentially high conflict in 
mixed motive games. Thus, norms 
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develop as substitutes for direct in- 
terpersonal influence when the costs 
of such influence would be great. 


ROLE BEHAVIOR 


Role behavior refers to that por- 
tion of a person’s activity which is 
relevant to the social position he 
occupies. Again, it will be conve- 
nient to discuss three types of re- 
search: analytic and descriptive ac- 
counts of role activity, studies of 
the underpinnings of role behavior 
and the studies of change. 


Analysis and description of 
role behavior 


Biddle and Thomas set forth a 
formal analysis of role concepts 
based on partitions of persons, be- 
haviors and persons and behaviors 
and systematize role variables in 
terms of behavior, position, role, 
interdependence and personal 
adaptation.“ An analysis of societal 
roles derived from social structural 
characteristics was presented by 
Levy, according to which all 
societies differentiate roles on the 
basis of age, generation, sex, 
economic allocation—production 
versus consumption—political al- 
location—authority versus responsi- 
bility—and cognition—those who 
have basic knowledge versus those 
who have intermediate knowledge.” 
Goffman has presented an analysis 
of the ground rules of informal rela- 
tions, or the field of public life.* 


ål. B. J. Biddle, and E. J. Thomas, eds., 
Role Theory: Concepts and Research (New 
York: Wiley, 1966). 

42. M. J. Levy, Jr., Modernization and the 
Structure of Societies (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1966). 

43. E. Goffman, Relations in Public: Mi- 
crostudies of the Public Order (New York: 
Basic Books, 1971); G. J. McCall, Social 
Relationships (Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1970). 
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According to Sarbin and Allen, 
role enactment is evaluated accord- 
ing to three criteria: (1) is the 
actor’s conduct appropriate for his 
social position; (2) does it meet the 
normative standards of observers; 
(3) is it convincing? Persons differ in 
the number of roles they perform, 
the intensity with which they per- 
form various roles and the amount 
of time spent in different roles.“ 

Ruddock uses the term “role 
tree” to describe the organization of 
roles. According to this useful 
concept, a branching network of 
roles is implied. Thus, the branches 
refer to general roles—for example, 
father, office worker—secondary 
branches to special roles belonging 
to the general roles—office 
worker’s role with bosses, subordi- 
nates and clients—and the leaves 
the actual role enactments by 
which transactions are carried out. 

Katz and Kahn see roles as the 
means whereby the individual is 
linked to the organization. Each 
person in an organization is func- 
tionally linked with others on the 
basis of expectations. Expectations 
are linked to behavior using the 
concept of role episode. The role 
episode requires that the person’s 
role others communicate to him 
regarding activities which he must 
perform is received so that they can 
perform their own. The person re- 
ceives these role expectations— 
with more or less distortion—con- 
stituting the others’ immediate 
control over his behavior; he acts 
or behaves in role, showing some 
degree of compliance with expecta- 


44. T. R. Sarbin and V. R. Allen, “Role 
Theory,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, 
ed. Lindzey and Aronson. 

45. R. Ruddock, Roles and Relationships 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969). 

46. Katz and Kahn, Social Psychology. 
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tions. This initiates a new round of 
the role episode. 

Role analysis is a preoccupation 
of the interpersonal school of 
psychiatry and clinical psychol- 
ogy.“ Books such as Berne’s Games 
People Play and Harris’ I’m OK- 
Youre OK have an impact on how 
people view themselves and their 
social relationships. A good sum- 
mary is found in Swensen. The 
main thrust of these studies is that 
communication takes place on sev- 
eral levels simultaneously and that 
the total meaning of an encounter 
must include the congruence or 
incongruence among these levels. 
De Berker presents case studies of 
role behavior in groups from a 
psychoanalytic framework. 


Processes underlying role behavior 


Processes underlying the enact- 
ment of roles include the 
individual’s ability to understand 
what is required of him—reception 
of the sent role—and his willing- 
ness and ability to comply. Since 
role expectations are beliefs, they 
can vary in their clarity. Several 
types of unclarity are distinguish- 
able: uncertainty and vagueness of 
expectations, perceived dissensus 
among role-others and perceived 
conflict between one’s own and 
others’ expectations. Generally, 
these are held to result in unsatis- 


47. E. Berne, Games People Play (New 
York: Grove, 1964); T. A. Harris, I’m 
OK-You’re OK: A Practical Guide to Trans- 
actional Analysis (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967); C. H. Swensen, Jr., Introduc- 
tion to Interpersonal Relations (Glenview, 
Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973); H. L. Lennard 
and A. Bernstein, Patterns in Human Interac- 
tion (San Francisco, Cal.: Jossey-Bass, 1970); 
P. de Berker, ed., Interaction: Human 
Groups in Community and Institution 
(Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1969). 
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factory role performance.*® Expecta- 
tions may be measured via the 
retum potential, which relates a 
behavioral dimension to an evalua- 
tion dimension. Wicker made such 
measurements on church-going roles 
and found that the size of contribu- 
tion was differentially evaluated 


.among members of large and small 


churches.*® Role expectations may 
not square with reality when one’s 
own behavior is involved. Thus, 
Argyris found large discrepancies 
between values adhered to by ex- 
ecutives and their actual role 
enactment in group meetings.®® 
The process whereby a person 
adopts a particular role in a given 
situation includes knowing what 
cues go with what positions in the 
social structure, noticing what cues 
are present, linking these up to 
determine the position of others 
and deciding to adopt complemen- 
tary behavior. Inappropriate role 
behavior may stem from a failure in 
any of these components, but the 
most widely studied component is 
that of conformity with role expec- 
tations. Nord proposed an economic 
model of conformity based on social 
exchange theory.*! The basic prem- 
ise is that social actors trade con- 
formity to norms for repute. Unlike 
economic exchanges, however, this 


48. Sarbin and Allen, “Role Theory,” in 
Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. Lindzey 
and Aronson. i 

49. A. W. Wicker, “Size of Church Mem- 
bership and Members’ Support of Church 
Behavior Settings,” Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology 13 (1969), pp. 
278-288. 

50. C. Argyris, “Interpersonal Barriers to 
Decision Making,” in Interpersonal Dynam- 
ics, ed W. G. Bennis, D. E. Berlwe, E. H. 
Schein and F. I. Steele (Homewood, IIL: 
Irwin-Dorsey, 1973). 

51. W. R. Nord, “Social Exchange Theory: 
An Integrated Approach to Social Conform- 
ity,” Psychological Bulletin 71 (1969), pp. 
174-208. 
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trade involves unspecified future 
obligations and interpersonal trust. 
Social approval is the money of 
social exchange; its value may de- 
pend on the giver, but it does 
reinforce conformity. People use it 
both to repay past favors and invest 
in future obligations. Moreover, the 
effects of conformity depend both 
on its supply and demand. Hollan- 
der and Willis cite current issues in 
conformity research as relating to 
the definition of conformity—agree- 
ment versus movement toward a 


norm; only the latter should be con- ` 


sidered conformity—the motiva- 
tional bases of conformity—desire to 
participate rather than the need for 
social approval—and types of re- 
sponse to conformity pressure, in- 
cluding, besides conformity, anti- 
conformity—movement away from. 
the norm—independence—agree- 
ment with one’s previous decision— 
and variability—disagreement with 
one’s previous decision. Allen de- 
tails some of the situational factors 
involved in conformity. Thus, 
public behavior is more likely to 
conform than private behavior, and 
early commitment to conformity is 
likely to continue. Zelditch outlines 
conditions under which subordi- 
nates in a status hierarchy are more 
likely to be independent of -their 
supervisors.*4 These conditions per- 
tain to thinking that one can do a 
better job than can one’s super- 
visor. Porter and Lawler’s expec- 


52. E. P. Hollander and R. H. Willis, 
“Some Current Issues in the Psychology of 
Conformity and Nonconformity,” Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin 68 (1968), pp. 62—76. 

53. V. L. Allen, “Situational Factors in 
Conformity,” in Advances in Experimental 
Social Psychology, vol. 2, ed. L. Berkowitz 
(New York: Academic, 1965). , 

54. M. Zelditch, Jr.,-“Authority and Per- 
formance Expectations in Bureaucratic Or- 
ganizations,” in Experimental Social 
Psychology, ed. McClintock. 
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tancy theory of job performance | 
relates conformity to performance 
norms and to the’instrumentality of 
acts—the subjective probability 
that effort will eventuate in 
accomplishment—as well as ability 
and role perceptions.® - 

It has long been riad that 
nonconformity to one group’s 
norms may be the result of conform- 
ity to those of another.®* The 
concept of reference group incorpo- 
rates this distant, drummer notion 
and has recently been used in an 
analysis of delinquency. Thus, a 
person who in an ambiguous situa- 
tion may be tempted to commit a 
crime will be more likely to dó so if 
the perspective of a: delinquent 
group is taken and if the chances of 
punishment are low. 

Personality variables relevant to 
‘role behavior have been noted by 
Bass and by Williams,®” who dis-. 
cusses general problems in merging 
personality with organizational re- 
search, including the inadequacy of 


. most personality inventories for the 


purpose. Golembiewski cites in- 
teresting findings on birth order 
and the performance of functional 
roles in small groups, such as that 
the social specialist is more likely 
to be a later born,®® while the “star” 
more likely to be a first born. 
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Whether these findings relate di- 
rectly to earlier family roles or are 
mediated by personality disposi- 
tions is unclear. 

An actor may have all the attri- 
butes indicating acceptance of role 
obligations and willingness to per- 
form roles, but simply may not 
know how. Argyle arid his col- 
leagues have analyzed some of the 
components of social competence 
in various situations; general rela- 
tionships with properties such as 
rewardingness and perceptual sen- 
sitivity are also noted." Methods of 
training in social skill, such as 
sheer repetition of appropriate be- 
havior, role playing and simula- 
tion, T-group experience and ob- 
servation of models are discussed. 
So far, a combination of methods 
—for example, observation of models 
followed by role playing with feed- 
back—seems to be most effective. 


Changes in role behavior 


Permanent changes in role be- 
havior can come about as the result 
of changes in task structure, group 
composition and the structural 
properties of groups. They also 
come about as the result of changes 
in the individual through the life 
cycle. According to Clausen, the 
study of socialization focuses upon 
the development of the individual 
as a social being and participant in 
society.® A thorough review of this 
literature is given by Zigler and 
Child. Some of the issues they treat 
are active versus passive views of 


59. M. Argyle, Social Interaction 
(Chicago: Aldine Atherton, 1969); M. Argyle 
and A, Kendon, “The Experimental Analysis 
of Social Performance,” in Advances in Ex- 
perimental Social Psychology, vol. 3, ed. L. 
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60. J. A. Clausen, ed., Socialization and 
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the child and positive versus nega- 
tive approaches to human nature; 
socialization of specific behavioral 
syndromes, such as aggression and 
achievement, is dealt with at 
length.“ These syndromes can be 
viewed as parts of the personal sub- 
stratum from which role behavior 
flows—but they are not role be- 
haviors, themselves—and_ particu- 
lar socializing agencies must take 
over to refine the human material 
necessary for system functioning. 
Some of these agencies are dis- 
cussed by Brim, who deals with 
socialization in  occcupation, 
families and communities.” 

While most studies of child 
socialization tacitly assume that 
influence goes from socializing 
agent to child, Bell has pointed out 
that correlational data can be read 
either way and that—as every par- 
ent knows—children exert specific 
and definite effects on parents.® 
Thus, a more appropriate model of 
child socialization would be an in- 
teractive one with multiple oppor- 
tunities for feedback to occur. 

Argyris and Harrison®* present 
alternative models of changing role. 
‘behaviors in organizational settings. 
Argyris advocates openness to 
feedback from subordinates, work- 
ing with the decision-making 


61. E. Zigler and I. L. Child, “Socializa- 
tion,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. 
Lindzey and Aronson. 
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Interpersonal Dynamics, ed. Bennis et. al; 
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Minded Approach to Team Development,” 
in Interpersonal Dynamics, ed. Bennis et. al. 
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group, going over group sessions 
for later reactions and T-groups for 
improving managerial role perform- 
ance. Harrison advocates an ap- 
proach to change involving a con- 
sultant: the consultant attempts to 
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get organizational .members to re- 
negotiate their power and to 
influence relationships explicitly 
and honestly—with emphasis on 
who does what, but without em- 
phasis on understanding feelings. 
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Health is intimately connected with the way in which people construct reality; with the way in 
which communities function; with the way in which health expertise works in the context of 
the nation. This volume, which consists of papers presented at a recent conference on 
anthropology and mental health, challenges assumptions underlying concepts of health for 
individuals and for society and clearly points to the need for careful observation of human 
behavior. Part | deals with topics which on the American scene are viewed as “social problems” 
or crimes—mental retardation, drug addiction and divorce. Behavioral styles, including 
development and interaction, and human creativity and adaptation are covered in the life cycle 
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‘WHO RULES 
THE POLICE? 


Edited by Leonard Ruchelman 


Orawing on a wide range of reading selec- 


tions, Dr. Ruchelman seeks to probe ‘the . 


realities of the police officer's job in the 
context of community affairs. His essential 
interest is to examine the subject of civil 
accountability and control of the police. in 
his. selection and ordering of case material, 
Or. Ruchelman succeeds in illuminating a 
new political dimension which makes vital 
reading for police officers and citizens alike. 


298 pages 


OLD MEN 
DRUNK AND SOBER 


Howard M. Bahr and Theodore Caplow 


$11.95 


The first large-scale survey of skid row {the 
Bowery) to include two contro! groups of 
more “normal” populations. The major con- 
cern has been to compile and quantify the 
life histories of the Bowery with those of the 


contral groups, attempting to systematically 
describe the Bowery population as a whole, 
and to assess the sociological theories of the 
origins and concomitants of homelessness. 


illustrated 


407 pages $12.50 


SOCIAL DISABILITY 


ALCOHOLISM, 
DRUG ADDICTION, CRIME, 
AND SOCIAL DISADVANTAGE 


David Malikin 


This book has arrived at a time when suit- 
able classroom materials on this subject are 
not readily available. In fact, Dr. Malikin’s 
còncise and thorough treatment of the 
material, coupled with a modest price make 
this volume a must for all recommended 
reading lists. The book divides naturally into 
four sections—one for each of the disabilities 
considered—consisting of three chapters 
each. The first chapter is a comprehensive 
statement of the problem by an outstanding 
specialist; the second is a case history—one 
human being’s story of his experience of 
disability-—and the third chapter is a review 
and discussion of research and programmatic 
literature. 


266 pages $9.75 


IL PAESE: 


VALUES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


IN AN ITALIAN VILLAGE - 


Feliks Gross 


tL PAESE is a study of an Italian com- 
munity that has been caught up in the main- 
stream of contemporary social evolution. 
The once quiet and simple village has been 
the scene of significant change. Professor 
Gross has made a careful study of these 
changes~in social structure, in personal and 
collective values and goals, and in the ‘life 
style of the people. Three times, in 1958, 
1969, and again in 1971, the author jour- 
neyed to this rural Italian village to conduct 
his intensive field work. 

$12.50 


298 pages illustrated 
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Edited by Edward R. Tannenbaum and 
Emiliana P. Noether 


This volume is designed to give both the 
student and the general reader a full under- 
standing of the quest of one of the world’s 
oldest peoples, for a meaningful place in the 
modern world. During the decade of the 
1860s almost all of present-day Italy was 
brought under one government, but it took 


another hundred difficult years to become a’ 












modern nation, Fifteen chapters cover a 
wide range of topics, including statecraft, 
Politics, ideology, foreign policy, regiona- 
lism, economics, labor, religion, education, 
and intellectual developments. 


395 pages $12.50 


Order 
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HADLEY ARKES. Bureaucracy, the Mar- 
shall Plan and the National Interest. 
Pp. xiv, 395. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973. $12.50. 


The Marshall Plan has been widely 
viewed as an expression of realistic yet 
generous policy and thus a wise in- 
terpretation of the national interest in 
terms of community versus what Harold 
Nicolson called “tribal” concerns. But 
how did the blend of interest and 
generosity, of political strategy and 
humanitarian tactics, in the minds of its 
authors, fare in the process of bureau- 
cratic elaboration? This is the central 
question which Professor Arkes addres- 
ses, and his study is an immensely 
stimulating one. With Herbert A. Simon 
leading the way with his essay on 
“Birth of an Organization: The 
Economic Cooperation Administration” 
in the Public Administration Review in 
1953, Arkes concluded that a study in 
depth of the bureaucratic aspects of the 
Marshall Plan should produce a clearer 
understanding not only of American 
approaches to “getting the job done” 
but of American politics in a broad 
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sense, including conceptions of na- 
tional interest. This, indeed, is what 
emerges. 

Diplomatic practitioners will.find var- 
ious observations and conclusions of 
the author at variance with their own. 
Practitioners of the time would not say 
that the United States “felt constrained 
to hold the program open to Soviet 
entry” (p. 23) but that we held it open 
in harmony with a policy pursued from 
1933 on, consistent with the prevailing 
thinking in our government that Soviet 
participation in the international system 
was desirable. Nor would anyone in- 
volved in the drafting of the UN Char- 
ter construe that charter in federal 
terms (p. 43ff). While “Cold War” is the 
term commonly applied to the period 
after World War II, it had, in fact, 
begun in 1917, as the British and other 
governments of the Western world had 
been left in no doubt when they ex- 
tended diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet Union. It was implicit in the 
clash of two different political, 
economic, and ethical systems, one of 
which was determined to destroy the 


‘other by any means. “If I were writing 


this book again,” Professor Arkes says 
in his preface, “I might give more 
attention than I did to the role of 
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organized labor in the program, and 
particularly to its activities in Europe” 
(p. vii). This would have been well and 
might have spared the author the error 
of seeing the labor movements in 
Europe “as integrated into their politi- 
cal communities” (p.319). One of the 
disintegrating factors in Europe which 
the Marshall Plan was designed to 
redress was the teetering position of 
those movements in their political 
communities, and this, of course, was 
one of the reasons for the Soviet 
Union’s bitter opposition to the plan. 

The question of national interest is 
one of the central concerns of this 
study—national interest as concep- 
tualized in and affected by a bureau- 
cratic process. It usefully redirects atten- 
tion to the understanding that began 
with the classics that the discipline of 
politics involves the application of gen- 
eral rules to individual cases; that indi- 
vidual cases may call the rules them- 
selves into question; that the means 
pursued affect the ends one seeks; and 
hence diplomacy—a term Professor 
Arkes refrains from using—is a 
qualification, not simply an implemen- 
tation, of foreign policy. Thus the 
“question of how to accomplish the 
ends of the program led back to the 
question of what those ends were” (p. 
6); and, as we should have learned in 
the Vietnam business, the question of 
ends should lead to a consideration of 
how to accomplish them. All of which is 
by way of reinforcing what this re- 
viewer said at the beginning: this is an 
immensely stimulating study, because 
it reaches for basic political concepts. It 
is not just another study of the Marshall 
Plan. 

SMITH SIMPSON 
Annandale, Virginia 


DANIEL BELL. The Coming of Post- 
Industrial Society. Pp. vii, 507. New 
York: Basic Books, 1973. $12.50. 


Last night at dinner I heard George 
Schultz diagnose—simply and master- 
fully —today’s problems ofthe American 
society as rooted in the difficulties 
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a society has in moving from long- 
established philosophical moorings to 
new realities and new values. 

This is what Dan Bell’s book is all 
about. We are moving, he says: 

—from the goods producing industrial 
economy of the past to a service 
economy, 

—to a society in which the intellectu- 
als, the professionals, and technical 
workers will have unprecedented 
power and influence, 

—to a time when theoretical knowl- 
edge will be the society’s prime source 
of innovation and of policy formulation, 
—to a time when the society can—as it 
cannot now—control technology and 
foresee its manifold effects, 

—toward the creation of a new intellec- 
tual technology to guide decisionmak- 
ing. 

Much of the book—chapters 2 
through 6—is devoted to describing 
these five dimensions of the change 
that is underway, to explaining how 
these changes have come about, and 
to suggesting their implications. Then 
in a valuable concluding chapter en- 
titled “Coda: An Agenda for the 
Future”—which might have been ti- 
tled “The Consequences of Social 
Change” — Bell spells out the implica- 
tions for the future. He forecasts what 
changes may be expected in the rela- 
tive status of individuals and groups, in 
the bureaucratization of science, in the 
evolution of concepts of meritocracy 
and equality, in the development of 
strong adversary groups within a soci- 
ety concerned with the quality of life, 
and the difficulties to be expected in 
achieving consensus. 

In painting a broad picture of 
societies past, present, and future, Dan 
Bell exhibits an encyclopedic familiar- 
ity with the literature of several disci- 
plines and the trends in many segments 
of national life. He describes his work 
as “a venture in social forecasting,” 
but by this statement he understates the 
breadth and depth of this intellectual 
enterprise; it is a tour de force. 

Despite an undue length and the use 
of a profusion of sociological and 
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little-used terms, The Coming of the 
Post-Industrial Society is eminently 
worth the effort required for its study. It 
puts together a multiplicity of diverse 
changes that have been taking place 
and gives meaning to their sum. 

In the past, he reasons, most 
sociologists have “understood society 
as a unity of social structure and cul- 
ture,” but “what has been happening in 
Western society for the past hundred 
years is a widening disjunction be- 
tween the social structure and the cul- 
ture.” Stated in other words, Bell is 
explaining that the changes in the 
economy, the expansion of knowledge 
and technology, and the growing con- 
cern with the externalities of science 
are changing the values men hold, the 
status they grant to classes within the 
society, and diminishing the influence 
of the corporation while the influence 
of the university and of government is 
increased. 

JOHN J. CORSON 

Arlington, Virginia 


RICHARD B. Day. Leon Trotsky and the 
Politics of Economic Isolation. Pp. 
vii, 221. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $10.95. 


Professor Richard B. Day of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has contributed a 
significant study to the better under- 
standing of Marxism, Trotskyism, and 
the Soviet Union in general. This schol- 
arly book is not aimed at the general 
reader; it is instead a highly specialized 
and complex review of the politics and 
economics of Bolshevik Russia, primar- 
ily addressing specialists in the field of 
Soviet and East European affairs. The 
volume is a fascinating supplement to 
earlier biographies of Leon Trotsky by 
Isaac Deutsher, Bertram Wolfe, and 
George Lichtheim. It is a revisionist 
approach to Trotsky’s political career 
and literary output; the author’s conclu- 
sions suggest that either Trotsky’s 
theoretical positions were inconsistent 
or historians have failed to explain 
them because they have raised the 
wrong questions. 
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Professor Day offers clear and com- 
pelling evidence that Trotsky’s hesi- 
tancy, inconsistency, and vacillation on 
major issues called for predetermined 
and disastrous results and conclusions. 
His opposition to Stalin’s rising power 
was tactically erroneous while his in- 
sights usually appeared several years 
too late. Reviewing the exciting history 
of the 1920s in Soviet economics and 
politics, Day reaches the obvious but 
still dramatic conclusion that “The rev- 
olution had turned full circle: and the 
cataclysmic rush into political and 
economic totalitarianism was about to 
begin” (p. 178). 

The book is divided into two parts, 
unequal in size. The first discusses the 
early 1920s, reviewing problems of the 
mobilization of Soviet labor, the evolu- 
tion of the new economic policy, and 
the dubious “Search for a New Faith.” 
The second part begins with an in- 
teresting analysis of the slogan of 
“Socialism in One Country,” continues 
with a review of Trotsky’s various al- 
ternatives prior to his complete fall 
from power, and ends with a discussion 
of “Integrationism” in defeat and exile, 
also offering a retroactive review of 
Trotsky’s final judgments of the Soviet 
experiment. . 

To this reviewer, one of the more 
interesting highlights was Trotsky’s 
leaning toward personal authoritarian- 
ism and out-and-out militarism. Al- 
though a professional civilian himself, 
Leon Trotsky seems to have insisted 
on strict military discipline. In terms of 
mobilizing the country’s industrial work- 
ers, he preached their abrupt removal 
from place to place, the publicizing of a 


. list of deserters, the creation of a penal 


work command out of deserters, and 
their internment in concentration 
camps. Thus the early Trotsky years of 
post-revolutionary Russia set the stage 
for the industrial and agricultural at- 
mosphere of a later Soviet era. 

In the latter part of his book, Profes- 
sor Day examines the profound 
economic conflict underlying the suc- 
cession struggle between Stalin and 
Trotsky. The main conflict-issue hinged 
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on varying interpretations of the Soviet 
state motto of “Socialism in One Coun- 
try.” Trotsky’s role gradually changed 
from protagonist to bystander; his alter- 
natives were sharply limited. This is a 
sad story indeed, combining serious 
economic mistakes with a process of 
fundamental political degeneration. 
The end is both inevitable and depress- 
ing. Trotsky is more aggressive in his 
denunciation of Stalin as an “unprinci- 
pled intriguer who subordinates every- 
thing to the preservation of his power” 
(p.178) than in formulating his construc- 
tive political doctrines. Leon Trotsky 
had exchanged a lifetime for a few 
meager achievements. Future his- 
torians and biographers may well dis- 
pute the gloominess and pessimism of 
these conclusions. 
ANDREW GYORGY 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

The George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 


MORTON DEUTSCH. The Resolution of 
Conflict: Constructive and Destruc- 
tive Processes. Pp. ix, 420. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


Morton Deutsch opens up conflict 
situations to expose seeds of coopera- 
tion that lie within. This ground- 
breaking work in social-psychology 
does not deal with “pure” (zero-sum) 
conflict situations in which one side 
inevitably loses what the other gains. 
Rather, this coordinated series of essays 
and articles focuses upon “mixed” 
(variable-sum) cases of conflict made up 
of both cooperative and competitive 
elements that can result in mutual loss, 
mutual gain, or one party gaining more 


than another. Deutsch’s basic question’ 


is: Under what conditions will partici- 
pants evolve cooperative or competitive 
relationships in situations permitting 
either? 

Deutsch’s introduction is reminiscent 
of Anatol Rapoport’s more charming 
Fights, Games and Debates, the 
former’s struggle between two children 
over a water hose replacing the latter’s 
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conflict between Tom Sawyer and the 
city dandy. Yet Deutsch goes well 
beyond Rapoport’s contribution by pro- 
viding experimental data that test 
conflict hypotheses posited in his 
theoretical essays. 

Some problems emerge because of 
the author’s unwillingness to spell out 
the reasoning and philosophical back- 
drop behind his basic assumptions. For 
instance, in warning the reader against 
committing’ the “group mind fallacy,” 
Deutsch commits the fallacy of 
reification in trying to account for na- 
tional behavior: “One should not ignore 
that nations as well as individuals have 
the capacity to act even though each 
unit cannot do the same kinds of things: 
a nation can declare war, a man cannot; 
a man can make love, a nation cannot.” 
Individuals, of course, do declare war 
in the name of nations, and Deutsch’s 
attempt to anthropomorphize the 
nation-state is all too representative of 
the dehumanizing tendency towards 
reification—or Whitehead’s “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness” —~ which 
dominates the literature of international 
politics. Yet here, as always, Deutsch 
means well; it just didn’t come out 
clearly. 

This example is symbolic of critical 
theoretical problems that crop up in 
socio-psychological treatments of 
conflict that neglect or ignore their 
philosophical roots. The roots behind 
the “cooperative process” assumptions 
of Deutsch-——-and Rapoport, too—come 
from phenomenology, though neither 
theorist seems to be explicitly aware of 
this fact in his writings. This hidden 
dependency upon phenomenology 
peeks out in spots: “Given the fact that 
the ability to place oneself in the 
other’s shoes is notoriously underem- 
ployed in most people, and also given 
that this ability is impaired by stress 
and inadequate information, it is to be 
expected that certain typical biases will 
emerge in the perceptions of actions 
during conflict.” 

In sum, Deutsch has provided a 
hard-headed, fruitful examination of 
conflict at interpersonal, intrapersonal, 
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and intergroup levels that posits test- 


able propositions telling how to trans- | 


form destructive conflict into coopera- 
tion, how to use third parties in the 
process, and how to compete more 
effectively from a relatively weak posi- 
tion. 
ROBERT A. ISAAK 

Department of Political Science 

Fordham University 

Bronx, New York 


ANGUS M. FRASER. The People’s Liber- 
ation Army: Communist China’s 
Armed Forces. Pp. ix, 62. New York: 
Crane, Russak, 1973. $4.95. 


This slim volume—57 pages of 
text—is the latest of the Strategy Pa- 
pers published by the National Strategy 
Information Center and deals with the 
military strength and capability of the 
People’s Republic of China. Angus 
Fraser, consultant for the Smithsonian 
Institute and the Historical Evaluation 
and Research Organization, was Senior 
Marine Adviser, MAAG, to the Repub- 
lic of China prior to his retirement from 
the Marine Corps in 1964, and has the 
necessary credentials for writing this 
book. 

Using the information available to 
him from “open sources,” ranging from 
well researched monographs to un- 
documented "newspaper reports and 
Defense Department statements, Fraser 
has provided a valuable, albeit brief, 
analysis of the composition and de- 
ployment of China’s armed forces, its 
military spending and defense industry, 
and its nuclear weapons program. His 
conclusions are that China is moderniz- 
ing its conventional capabilities, ex- 
pending about ten percent of its GNP, 
and is prudently moving towards a 
stage when it will possess a limited 
nuclear deterrent against the United 
States and the USSR. 

In a chapter that discusses the Peoples 
Liberation Army’s strategic capabilities, 
Fraser postulates three general cases: 
“defense of the homeland; excursions 
beyond China’s borders over continu- 
ous lines of communication; and excur- 
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sion over discontinuous lines.” His 
well argued deductions are that China 
has impressive capabilities for defense 
of the homeland and will’soon have the 
nuclear ability to make Japan (if China 
is attacked by the US) or India (if China 
is attacked by the USSR) a hostage 
country. In the case of an invasion by 
the USSR, China can also cut the vital 
Russian rail line at many places and 
isolate Vladivostok. Fraser does not see 
a possibility of China initiating action 
against bordering countries except in 
behalf of North Vietnam or North Korea 
if they are in dire need of such help. 
Even there it will have to first carefully 
assess reactions of Moscow and 
Washington. As far as military excur- 
sions beyond its borders are concerned, 
China’s capabilities are extremely lim- 
ited. China’s military posture is basi- 
cally defensive. 

Analyzing China’s strategic concerns, 
Fraser does not see any immediate 
threat to China from the United States, 
Japan, or other countries in South or 
Southeast Asia. “For the moment, 
China is preoccupied with the problem 
defined by a massive and threatening 
Soviet military presence along the bor- 
der.” Fraser suggests that the United 
States, while politically urging mutual 
restraint, must make it clear that it 
would not allow the extension of Sino- 
Soviet rivalry to third countries in Asia. 
At the same time the United States 
should maintain the “capability and 
will to retaliate against Mainland China 
should it initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons” against U.S. allies in Asia. 

The scenario created by Fraser gives 
the current picture and is not intended 
to forecast future developments. If 
India develops nuclear capability or 
Japan emerges as a military power or if 
the pro-Moscow faction takes over after 
Mao’s death, things may change radi- 
cally. 

The lay reader will find certain 
data—submarines: types “G”, “W”, 
“R”, and so on—diffiicult to com- 
prehend, and some parts of the work, 
particularly the first chapter, appear to 
have been written for the military 
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specialist. Yet, the book is not a work of 
reference to be used only by specialists 
and scholars—it lacks an index, and the 
bibliography is rather limited. 
RANBIR VOHRA 

Trinity College 

Hartford 

Connecticut 


GEORGE C. HERRING. Aid To 
Russia, 1941-1946: Strategy, Diplo- 
macy, The Origins of the Cold War. 
Pp. vii, 365. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1973. $15.00. 


It can hardly be disputed that the 
dominant event of the years since the 
end of the Second World War has been 
the development of the Cold War and 
the ultimate achievement of détente. 
The foremost. historical controversy has 
revolved around its origin, between 
those who consider that the Cold War 
arose from Soviet intransigence and 
those who blame the policies—or lack of 
them—of the Western powers. Any book 
which throws light on its origin and de- 
velopment is to be welcomed, for this is 
one of the darkest corners of modern his- 
toriography. Professor Herring has, in 
this respect, written a very welcome 
book—a concise, logical, and clearly 
written account of American lend-lease 
to the Soviet Union and of attempts to 
continue this into the years of peace 
which followed the end of the war in 
Europe, until deteriorating relations at 
last put an end to such collaborative 
activity. 

When the Germans invaded the 
Soviet Union in June, 1941, the United 
States had already abandoned its posi- 
tion of neutrality. It was committed to 
helping the United Kingdom against 
the Axis powers, and was at once thrust 
into the improbable position of becom- 
ing an ally and backer of the Soviet 
Union. The decision to aid the Soviet 
Union was made with speed, and by 
the end of that summer the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration was pro- 
cessing requests for supplies to be sent to 
the USSR. : 
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Professor Herring traces skillfully both 


, the diplomatic maneuvering and the 


reaction of American opinion tọ this: 
generous treatment of a new-found ally 
whose credentials were not above sus- 
picion. It is made clear that Roosevelt 
regarded lend-lease as a military 
weapon, that he thought that the war 
could be greatly shortened if the Ger- 
mans could be effectively resisted on 
their eastern front, and that- he 
feared— perhaps, unnecessarily—some 
kind of deal between Hitler and Stalin. 
Roosevelt has been bitterly attacked for 
unnecessary generosity, for his naiveté 
in not demanding political concessions 
in return for military aid, and for con- 
tributing materially to the Communist 
domination of Eastern Europe. 

The critics of Roosevelt, however, 
will find little consolation here. The 
author emphasizes the general wisdom 
of his policy. “His principal purpose 
was to furnish the maximum assistance 
to the Soviet Union andto build an 
effective alliance against Hitler, and he 
recognized that attempting to extract a 
quid pro quo from the Russians would 
only complicate the attainment of these 
immediate objectives ... [he] cor- 
rectly perceived that to require the 
Russians to make political concessions 
in 1941 would have been pointless.” 
On his handling to lend-lease he is 
praised as “generally wise and realis- 
tic.” 

Difficulties were formidable enough 
in dealing with the Russians. It is 
implicit in Professor Herring’s narrative 
that they never recognized the con- 
straints imposed on American policy by 
the actions of Congress and the pres- 
sure of public opinion. It is no less 
clear that the Russians demanded sup- 
plies which they did not or could not 
use, and that much sophisticated 
equipment was just wasted. Neverthe- 
less, as Khrushchev himself admitted, 
how would the Russians have advanced 
to the Elbe if they could not have 
moved on American vehicles? Professor 
Herring makes no exaggerated claims 
for the military importance of American 
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supplies. “Lend-lease probably did not 
decide the outcome of the war in Rus- 
sia, but the wartime statements of 
Soviet leaders make it clear that it 
helped to make the nation and the Red 
Army a much more potent fighting 
force.” 

How then did wartime cooperation 
turn to distrust, and alliance become 
transmuted into the Cold War? The 
author leaves us in no doubt that there 
was continuing opposition to the policy 
of lend-lease, and he traces the growth 
and ultimate success of this opposition 
as in the minds of an increasing number 
of people the concept of the Soviet 
Union as a suffering and deserving ally 
was transformed into one of a Com- 
munist aggressor bent on world domi- 
nation. The turning point came for 
many in the conduct of the Russians 
during the Warsaw Rising of July, 1944, 
and the gradual fastening of Soviet 
control on the countries of Eastern 
Europe merely confirmed their suspi- 
cions and aroused their hostility. 

So far the evidence: supports the 
traditional view of the origins of the 
Cold War. Professor Herring makes it 
clear, however, that Truman and the 
more conservative of those around him 
had no realization of the Soviets’ fear 
for their own security, and that their 
creation of a cordon sanitaire was 
something more than an act of naked 
aggression. But it was the clumsy and 
undiplomatic way in which lend-lease 
was terminated and the American 
failure—in deference, it is true, to the 
pressures of Congress and of public 
opinion—to give adequate economic 
aid which did most to arouse criticism 
and hostility in the Soviet Union. “It is 
indeed difficult,” writes the author, “‘to 
defend American policy in the months 
after V-J Day.” And so, amid recrimina- 
tion and suspicion, the unstable struc- 
ture of Soviet-American friendship col- 
lapsed in 1946-47. 

Professor Herring has provided an 
admirable guide through these events, 
and if he has contributed significantly 
neither to the traditional nor to the 
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revisionist points of view, this is 
perhaps a credit to his dispassionate 
handling of the evidence. 
N. J. G. POUNDS 
Department of History 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


MICHAEL H. HUNT. Frontier Defense 
and the Open Door: Manchuria in 
Chinese-American Relations, 1895- 
1911. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1973. Pp. ix, 281. $12.50. 


The study of the Open Door policy 
has come a long way since Tyler Den- 
nett and A. Whitney Griswold pub- 
lished their major works before the war. 
Historians such as Paul Varg, Charles 
Vevier, Thomas McCormick, Raymond 
Esthus, Marilyn Young, Jerry Israel, 
and Richard Challener have done much 
to explore the manifold meaning of the 
Open Door and to relate it to domestic 
concerns and intellectual currents in 
the United States. Another conven- 
tional study would thus be quite 
superfluous. But this book breaks fresh 
ground because the author has a lin- 
guistic competence to examine the 
Chinese dimension of the Open Door, a 
subject that has been all but ignored by 
other writers. 

Basically, what Hunt does is to ex- 
amine the Open Door policy in terms of 
its interactions with Chinese politics 
and foreign policy, in particular the 
Ch’ing dynasty’s concern with frontier 
defense. The Open Door, according to 
Hunt, seemed to Chinese officials to be 
introduced to Manchuria as a counter- 
weight to the power of other countries. 
For instance, Hsi-liang, governor- 
general of the Three Eastern Provinces, 
wrote, “Because China’s power . . . is 
insufficient to hold back the advance of 
Japan and Russia, we must depend on 
the United States and Britain and on 
the policies of the open door and of the 
balance of power as a device to save 
ourselves from oblivion.” Hsi-liang’s 
thinking represented a mixture of the 
traditional tactic of playing barbarians 
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off against one another with the aware- 
ness of the possibilities of realpolitik as 
well as railroad development in Man- 
churia for frontier defense. ; 

Such ideas, the author argues persua- 
sively, meshed well with the views of 
those American officials who pursued 
what he calls an activist, as opposed to a 
passive, traditionalist, Open Door pol- 
icy. The dichotomy makes sense in the 
conceptual framework of this book. The 
activist strain, looking toward assert- 
ing American power and influence 
in China, became meaningful because 
it fitted in with the aspirations and 
thinking of frontier-conscious and 
realpolitik-oriented Chinese officials. 
The collaboration of Hsi-liang with Wil- 
lard Straight, the epitome of American 
activism in the years following the 
Russo-Japanese War, was a perfect ex- 
ample of the marriage of convenience. 
Thus, for a brief period before the 
Republican revolution of 1911, China’s 
frontier defense and America’s Open 
Door policy became synonymous. 

This is a fascinating story and a very 
imaginative interpretation. For the first 
time one is able to see clearly the 
interactions between American policy 
and Chinese politics. The interactions, 
as the author shows, were superficial, 
derived from the. two peoples’ vastly 
different traditions and modes of 
thought. Nevertheless, the very 
superficiality makes the study invalu- 
able. The book is a landmark in the 
historiography of American-East Asian 
relations. 

AKIRA IRIYE 

University of Chicago 


EDWARD SHILS. The Intellectuals and 
the Powers and Other Essays, Pp. xiii, 
481. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1972. $12.50 


This is acollection of essays, almost all 
of them written in the fifties and sixties, 
dealing with a wide range of topics 
centering around the intellectual in 
Western and non-Western societies. The 
topics include: the definition of the 
intellectual, the traditions of intellectual 
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life, alienation among intellectuals, the 
need for civil concerns among intellec- 
tuals, mass society, metropolitan and 
provincial culture, the problems of intel- 
lectuals in developing countries, and 
student rebellions. When the reader is 
confronted with such diversity, he is 
justified in going to the author for 
elucidation as to what he considers the 
central theme of his work. The reader 
will find this central theme stated clearly 
and at once in the Introduction. “Why,” 
asks Professor Shils, “did the writers, 
historians, philosophers, and other 
intellectuals . . . feel such revulsion 
for their own societies, for the institu- 
tions through which they were ruled and 
the persons who ruled them?” The 
attitude of Professor Shils toward intel- 
lectual alienation, no matter where 
found, is unmistakeable; it puzzles and 
angers him. His essays are an expression 
of both attitudes. 

Professor Shils’ inquiry begins, logi- 
cally, with a definition of the intellectual 
and an analysis of his relationship to 
society. Intellectuals are those “with an 
unusual sensitivity to the sacred, an 
uncommon reflectiveness about the na- 
ture of their universe and the rules that 
govern society.” They have a “need to 
externalize this quest in oral and written 
discourse, in poetic or plastic expression, 
in historical reminiscence, in ritual per- 
formance and acts of worship.” Intellec- 
tuals are dedicated to cultivating and 
transmitting those works of the past 
which have most nobly and validly 
expressed the sacred. But they are 
dedicated also to “the elaboration and 
development of alternative . . . poten- 
tialities” in the central value system, sys- 
tematizing and rationalizing this value 
system and “adapting it to new tasks 
and obstacles.” From this intellectual 
mission arise the supreme values of the 
intellectuals: the values of achievement, 
freedom, independent curiosity, dis- 
ciplined inquiry and analysis, and 
criticism. 

Nevertheless, the alienation of the in- 
tellectual from society and societal dis- 
trust of the intellectual remain, and for 
this unhappy situation, destructive both 
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to intellectuals and society, Professor 
Shils prescribes a remedy; namely, 
“civility.” Civility is defined as “the 
virtue of the citizen,” the sharing of 
responsibility for self-government 
either as governed or governor. Civility 
demands that the intellectuals’ concern 
with the transcendental be infused into 
everyday political and social life. It de- 
. mands that intellectuals cease from the 
attempt to impose a single standard of 
valuation or a single solution on other 
spheres of life. It does not call for 
intellectuals to surrender their values, 
but it does demand their self-limitation 
out of respect for the good of the whole. 
It is only in these ways that some sort of 
balance between the intellectual and 
society can be achieved. If it is the 
intellectual who must do most of the 
shifting to achieve the balance, 
nevertheless the intellectual, thus self- 
limited, would have much to contribute 
to society; a demand for moral equality, 
a healthy distrust of unbridled authority 
and uncontrolled institutions, an insis- 
tence on justice. Even intellectual faith 
in a heroic existence and in an earthly 
paradise can have positive societal ef- 
fects if it becomes infused into everyday 
life with all its imperfections, injus- 
tices, and irrationalities. 

But Professor Shils does not believe 
that the prospect for a civil politics is 
altogether bright. A portion of the 
blame must be assigned to the low 
level of political life and to the “melan- 
choly” experience of intellectuals who 
have tried to engage in civil politics, 
But the major trouble stems from the 
intellectual, and not only from his 
anti-political and anti-authoritarian 
traditions. The specialization of much 
modern intellectual work has removed 
the intellectual from the hurly-burly of 
politics. The triumphs of science have 
made ordinary politics seem mundane. 
The immensity of the problems that the 
modern world faces, such as the threat 
of nuclear destruction, makes politics 
seem puny by comparison. 

That there are dangers for the intel- 
lectual in civil politics, Professor Shils 
is aware. There is always the danger 
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that the civilly minded intellectual will 
become totally assimilated to the power 
with which he is seeking accommoda- 
tion, that he will become a prop to the 
status quo. Indeed, says Professor Shils, 
“complete disavowal of every line of af- 
finity between civility and ideology 
would turn civility into an ideology. 
Civility would become an ideology of 
pure politics concerned with no sub- 
stantive values except the acquisition 
and the maintenance of public 
order... .” The ability of intellectu- 
als to act civilly, in spite of these 
dangers, is exemplified by those atomic 
scientists who, though few in numbers, 
became concerned with the implica- 
tions of nuclear energy. 

A critical analysis of essays of such 
scope and erudition is not possible in a 
short review, but perhaps a few obser- 
vations may be made here. As Professor 
Shils notes, the civilly minded intellec- 
tual may all too easily find himself 
subservient to men of power. Unfortu- 
nately, Professor Shils does not tell us 
how the intellectual, almost by 
definition the man without power, is to 
prevent this happening. Indeed, inci- 
dents from Professor Shils’ own career 
might put us on guard here. Nor does 
Professor Shils explain the criteria 
which an intellectual should use in 
deciding whether to adopt an attitude 
of “civility” toward a given state; 
should all states be served “civilly,” or 
all policies, or all regimes? Surely Pro- 
fessor Shils is not against the alienation 
of some Russian intellectuals; in fact, 
he admires them greatly. And what 
does it mean to be “civil-minded”? 
Were the intellectuals who were 
against the Vietnam war merely alien- 
ated, or were they being truly “civil” in 
terms of the interests of the society? 
Furthermore, is it not possible that the 
source of intellectual alienation lies not 
in the disparity between the values of 
the intellectual and the demands of 
society, but in the disparity between 
intellectual values and the reality of 
society; that precisely because the in- 
tellectual prizes rationality, criticism, 
and analyis he is capable of making a 
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judgment that the reality of society does 
not coincide with human needs and 
that better societies could be conceived 
and possibly achieved. In short, is it not 
possible that alienation represents a 
series of rational judgments and deci- 
sions about the nature of the social 
worlds we inhabit? 
EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 

Department of Sociology 

Bryn Mawr College 

Pennsylvania 


C. L. SULZBERGER. An Age of Medioc- 
rity: Memoirs and Diaries, 1963-1972. 
Pp. xii, 828. New York: Macmillan, 
1973. $12.95. . 


C. L. Sulzberger, chief foreign cor- 
respondent of The New York Times 
from 1944 to 1954 and a syndicated 
columnist since 1954, has probably in- 
terviewed more of the world’s rulers 
and statesmen, plus an assorted bag of 
other well-known personalities, than 
any other living person. He has col- 
lected his interviews and impressions 
in three huge volumes of memoirs and 
diaries—A Long Row of Candles 
(1969), The Last of the Giants (1970), 
and now An Age of Mediocrity (1973). 

The title of his latest volume—which 
he insists will be the last of its 
kind—reflects his views of the quality 
of the statesmen ,of the past decade. 
The age of the giants has passed. In 
their footsteps “we find the technicians, 
a competent but uninspiring 
lot. . . . Efficient, competent, none is 
genuinely popular or charismatic in the 
least. ... . They are men of man’s di- 
mensions, [but they] may make for 
. better government—and peace.” 
Nixon, Heath, Brandt, and Pompidou 
are “fit men for the age of technocrats.” 
Only a few giants, such as Mao and 
Tito, remain, but they are long past 
their prime and they seem to have no 
successors. ` 

Mr. Sulzberger had his headquarters 
in Paris during the past decade, and he 
shows a special fondness for France 
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and the French, which perhaps has led 
him to take an exaggerated view of the 
role of France in the modern world. He 
interviewed de Gaulle, Pompidou, Mal- 
raux, and other French leaders several 
times, and almost every time he was in 
Paris he golfed with Couve de Mur- 
ville. His interviews with de Gaulle are 
among the longest and most fascinating 
in his book. He also often saw distin- > 
guished non-Frenchmen in Paris, includ- 
ing the Duke of Windsor, Caramanlis (a 
former prime minister of Greece), 
Bohlen, and Harriman. In 1971 he had 
“one of the most fascinating luncheons 
of my life” with André Malraux and 
Régis Debray. Of particular interest 
among his other interviews are those 
with Presidents Johnson and Nixon, 
Henry Kissinger, Robert McNamara, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Anwar El Sadat, 
Mohamed Heikal, King Hussein, Golda 
Meir, Indira Gandhi, Nguyen Van 
Thieu, Marshal Tito, Willy Brandt, 
Nikita Khrushchev, Aleksei Kosygin, B. 
J. (John) Vorster, Julius _Nyerere, Sal- 
vador Allende, and Fidel Castro (from 
midnight to 6:00 a.m.). He seemed to 
be particularly interested in Greek af- 
fairs. He visited that country several 
times during the decade, both before 
and after the coup of 1967. He talked 
with most of the top political leaders, in 
and out of office, and he had several 


_interviews with King Constantine in 


Athens and Rome. 

A peripatetic observer, Sulzberger 
seemed to have an addiction for logging 
a continuous round of interviews with 
leading world figures. Few escaped his 
indefatigable approaches. Through his 
virtually non-stop interviews he pre- 
sents portraits and summaries of the 
thoughts of most of the important 
statesmen and thereby throws light on 
most of the major developments of an 
entire decade. It is an episodic and 
rather superficial way to get a refresher 
course in recent history. While full of 
pungent stories and comments, the 
memoirs and diaries are less indiscreet 
than the author would like to believe; 
but even in describing “an age of 
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mediocrity,” he is never mediocre and 
never dull. 
, NORMAN D. PALMER 
Department of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


AFRICA, LATIN AMERICA, AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


NORMAN ASHCRAFT. Colonialism and 
Underdevelopment: Processes of 
Political Economic Change in British 
Honduras. Pp. ix, 180. New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 1973. $8.50. 


Eighth in a series of monographs 
sponsored by Teachers College’s 
Center for Education in Latin America, 
Dr. Ashcraft’s volume offers to many 
different readers a unique experience 
stemming from field investigations in 
the 1960s in British Honduras, for his 
purpose in attempting a marriage of the 
disciplines of anthropology and 
economics is unique in methodology. 
To an unsympathetic reader, the off- 
spring of the marriage would appear to be 
something akin to sociology. The author 
is deserving of praise for experimenta- 
tion; he specifically turns his back on 
the norms of historical research, makes 
intentional omissions—the immigra- 
tion of Mexicans, the rise of political 
parties, the role of organized labor, 
and the border dispute with Guate- 
mala—and rejects the areas explored 
by the political scientist. Whether 
the present volume will encourage 
others to adopt the interdisciplinary 
procedure of anthropology-cum- 
economics remains to be seen. The 
present example might frighten them 
away. For enthusiastic innovators, both 
pitfalls and opportunities are demon- 
strated by Ashcraft’s formula. 

The factors which have condemned 
British Honduras to underdevelopment 
are clearly set forth. There is sparse 
population and even more scarce capi- 
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tal investment. Most communication is 
by river canoe or by trucks and busses 
on rutted roads. Poverty is endemic. 
Commercial activity has shifted from 
dye woods to mahogany harvest which, 
in turn, have given way to concentra- 
tion on sugar, then chicle, banana plan- 
tations, and ultimately to citrus. De- 
scribing rural education as “transfering 
to succeeding students a worn out, 
meaningless body of knowledge,” the. 
author’s conclusion is that “there is 
little chance of education having an 
impact since the growth of underde- 
velopment continues unabated” (p. 
108). 

In his insistence that partial reforms 
will not solve the many deficiencies in 
the society of British Honduras, Dr. 
Ashcraft holds that “the system” must 
be changed. It is not clear whether it is 
the system of colonial political relation- 
ships, or the system of a capitalistic 
economy that must give way. Unhap- 
pily, there are many more complaints 
about poverty and illiteracy appearing 
in the pages of this book than there are 
positive recommendations or plans of 
action. Even aspirations for political 
independence are muted by fears that, 
bereft of British military protection, an 
infant country named “Belize” would 
fall victim to territorial encroachments 
by neighboring countries. 

To evaluate such a novel approach to 
social problems, the reader is unusually 
dependent upon helpful footnotes, 
cross-references, and an index. Sadly, 
there are none. On the other hand, Dr. 
Ashcraft is to be commended for his 
diligence in searching out source ma- 
terials, including items that are undated, 
unpublished, and dug out of an ar- 
chives in which materials are not 
cataloged. 

WILLARD BARBER 

University of Maryland 


Larry W. BOWMAN. Politics in Rho- 
desia: White Power in an African 
State. Pp. 206. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1973. No 
price. 
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Professor Bowman has written a 
depressing and realistic study—de- 
pressing for those who hope for sig- 
nificant political change in Rhodesia, 
realistic given the constraints on African 
political activities. 

As: the subtitle indicates, Politics in 
Rhodesia focuses on the small Euro- 
pean minority—approximately a quar- 
ter million of the 5% million total 
population—which has controlled the 
state since the British South Africa 
Company imposed its rule in 1890. The 
two other main participants in 
Rhodesian politics—the African major- 
ity and the British government—seem 
to stand, impotent, on the sidelines. 

The impotence has been mutually 
reinforcing, African nationalist leaders, 
seeing the progress made toward major- 
ity rule and independence in British 
colonies during the late 1950s and early 
1960s, felt assured similar progress 
could be theirs. Bowman calls this 
belief a “‘critical error’: Black 
Rhodesians “presumed their struggle to 
be similar to that waged in other British 
colonies. In Rhodesia, however, the 
settlers controlled the political system, 
and this control was accepted by Brit- 
ain” (p. 46). Given both the prolonged 
period during which the British gov- 
ernment acquiesced in settler restric- 
tions on Africans and its reluctance to 
use force when independence was de- 
clared by the white minority in 
November, 1965, African and British 
leaders alike were bound in joint frus- 
tration in their quest for majority rule. 

Bowman sees the unilateral procla- 
mation of independence as the outcome 
of increased white consolidation. Fear 
arose lest Great Britain use its paper 
prerogatives to achieve majority rule 
with unseeming haste—say, in a cen- 
tury or less. Though Rhodesian whites 
differed in tactics, they united in pro- 
tecting their style of life. Their unity 
was expressed through the Rhodesian 
Front, according to Bowman “the first 
stable party structure in Rhodesian 
political history” (p. 94). 

The only avenue for change in 
Rhodesia lies outside the current sys- 
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tem. British leaders have blustered, but 
they always have been forced into 
granting further concessions to the 
minority; U.N.-mandated sanctions 
have significantly cut tobacco exports, 
but have scarcely brought the regime to 
its knees; Africans are united in reject- 


ing minority rule, but are sorely di- 


vided between rival movements. Only 
guerrilla fighters infiltrated across 
Rhodesia’s borders might effect change, 
for the regime’s vulnerability arises 
from the relatively small number of 
Europeans in the country. 

The 155 pages of text are well written 
and well documented. It is hard to pick 
fault with Bowman, for he has treated a 
complex subject with great skill. Sev- 
eral areas do need equally detailed 
attention, such as the debilitating 
struggles among Rhodesian African 
leaders, the conditions under which 
guerrilla warfare might be initiated and 
sustained, pressures from Common- 
wealth states on British leaders for 
majority rule before independence, the 
increasing coordination between the 
South African and Rhodesian govern- 
ments, or the lobbying in the United 
States over the recently repealed Byrd 
amendment. Until these are examined, 
Politics in Rhodesia will remain the’ 
main current study of how a minority 
implements its control. 

CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 


ROBERT C. Goop. UDI: The Interna- 
tional Politics of the Rhodesian Re- 
bellion. Pp. 368. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1973. 
$12.50. 


The story of the Unilateral Decla- 
ration of Independence (UDI) in 
Rhodesia is emotion-laden—as stories 
bordering on race and color in contem- 
porary world society generally 
are—and the height of emotion is often 
dependent on whose voice is heard, 
whether that of Ian Smith, the agents of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
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Zambia, South Africa and other African 
states, or the Organization of African 
Unity, or the United Nations. In this 
well-written volume, Robert Good, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Zambia and’ 
presently Dean of the Graduate School 
of International Studies and Director of 
the Social Science Foundation at the 
University of Denver, has made a great 
effort at objectivity, painstakingly and 
candidly presenting issues and events, 
and rising above deep emotional in- 
volvement. 

The book opens with an account of 
early white settlement and British col- 
onial rule in what is today known as 
Rhodesia and continues with the events 
surrounding the UDI. In discussing 
these events, Good emphasizes the 
high morale of the minority white set- 
tlers and their strong support for Ian 
Smith, the equivocal steps taken by the 
British Labor Government of Wilson, 
such as the decision to impose 
economic sanctions rather than military 
sanctions to quell what is considered to 
be a rebellion, Zambia’s economic 
fears, the unsuccessful OAU diplomatic 
assault on Britain, and the threat of the 
break-up of the Commonwealth to 
which many African member states did 
not subscribe, the unsuccessful, dubi- 
ous United Nations steps to deal with 
the issue, and a series of United King- 
dom attempts to negotiate with Ian 
Smith, the last of which was conducted 
with the Tory Government in Novem- 
ber, 1971. It was here that the story 
ended with Britain saying that the 
last settlement was the “end of the 
road.” On the contrary, asserts Good, it 
was only another beginning, and he is 
right. Early in 1974, Ian Smith’s white 
minority regime is still firmly in control 
of Rhodesia, defying all international 
pressures, and the “end” is not yet in 
sight. 

UDI: The International Politics of 
the Rhodesian Rebellion is addressed to 
“many audiences, most importantly in 
Great Britain, as the book more than 
anything else is an account of, and a 
statement about, a British foreign policy 
problem. But the implications of the 
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story touch many areas, not least the 
United States” (p. 11). It gives a good 
selection of important facts and histori- 
cal events; but overemphasis on the 
role of Great Britain prevents a more 
comprehensive interpretation or 
analysis of the international politics of 
the rebellion. Here lies its main 
difficulty. Good could have done much 
better if he had gone a little deeper and 
explained, for instance, why the United 
States “became the only country in the 
world in explicit legislative defiance of 
its obligations under the Charter re- 
specting sanctions” (p. 324). 

Moreover, Good indicated the igno- 
rance of many Westerners on events 
concerning Southern Africa and said 
that he often found himself explaining 
that Zambia was not the same as Gam- 
bia or Zanzibar (p. 11). A desirable 
improvement on his volume would, 
perhaps, be the provision of two 
maps—one of Africa and the other of 
Southern Africa—to help his readers. 
The map on page 91—the only map he 
provides—which: deals with “Zambian 
Transport Routes” is not very helpful; 
in fact, it is confusing. 

The sources of material for the book 
constitute its major strength. They are 
extensive, and Good demonstrates con- 
scientiousness in selecting the most 
useful. It might have been better, how- 
ever, if sources of information were 
shown in footnotes. The bibliographical 
notes for each chapter arranged at the 
end are meaningless in terms of specific 
information in the main text. 

The journalistic style of reporting has 
some merit; it enhances the sequence 
of the story considerably. All said, 
Good’s account of the Rhodesian rebel- 
llon is readable. 

JULIUS EMEKA OKOLO 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


ALLAN HOBEN. Land Tenure among 
the Amhara of Ethiopia: The 
‘Dynamics of Cognatic Descent. Pp. 
xiv, 273. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1973. $9.50. 
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The Amhara of Ethiopia can trace 
their descent in both male and female 
lines through many generations; in 
theory the number of apical ancestors 
which could. be named exceeds a 
thousand, but only a few lines are 
remembered—those recently articu- 
lated and the more prestigious. Ter- 
ritorial, religious, and political group- 
ings are not primarily defined in terms 
of descent, but descent is basic to land 
holding. The Amharan man acquires 
land by inheritance from his parents; 
however, he may also claim land in the 
estate allocated to any of his apical 
ancestors, the extent depending upon 
his genealogical position, for in theory, 
the estate is subdivided equally per 
stirpes in each generation. The land so 
acquired is usually being farmed by 
someone else; it would appear, how- 
ever, that those who thus lose land are 
not the poor, relying on a single plot for 
subsistence, but men who have too much 
land—who are unable to cultivate all 
their holdings or whose title claims are 
relatively weak. . 

Casual observers have presumed that 
land was held in some form of feudal 
tenure by a ruling aristocracy. Professor 
Hoben, in his study of villages in a 
remote area of the Ethiopian highlands, 
shows that this is not so. The society is 
relatively open. Influential men are 
able to acquire plots of land and so 
increase their power; but their position 
weakens in their old age and their own 
‘sons have to start afresh. In a study of 
quite exceptional clarity, the author 
spells out the rules governing the allo- 
cation of land and, with diagrams and 
case studies, describes its distribution. 
With case material from the local cus- 
tomary courts, he demonstrates how 
men pursue and defend themselves 
against these claims in enhancing their 
status in this community. 

This is-clearly an important book for 
social anthropologists, for it presents so 
succinctly the mechanics of a cognatic 
descent system. Students of Ethiopia 
will also be interested. But the book 
deserves a much wider readership, for 
in his final chapter Professor Hoben 
shows how the Amharan peasants vio- 
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lently. resist new modes of taxation and 
are opposed to “progressive” plans for 
land reform. The outcome of the re- 


forms, as they see them, is likely to be 


a perpetuation of the present inequali- 
ties, a threat to their fluid and competi- 
tive system. . 

At the present time there seem to be 
as many peasant rebellions against re- 
forms conceived by radical central gov- 
ernments as against traditional injus- 
tices. This book indicates why—and em- 
phasizes the need for close study of 
these traditional systems to correct our 
stereotypes of them. i 


P.C. LLOYD 
The University of Sussex 
Brighton 
England 


HELIO JAGUARIBE. Political Develop- 
ment: A General Theory and a Latin 
American Case Study. Pp. v, 603. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1973. 
$11.95. 


In the last few years, a number of 
Latin American social scientists have 
published significant works in the United 
States. Now a prominent Brazilian , 
political scientist has published what 
may come to be regarded as truly a 
major work in its field. Jaguaribe, who 
has previously written significant 
studies on political: development, now 
presents his most detailed and system- 
atic study in this field. 

In the first two-thirds of the work, he 
gives a general analysis of the society, 
the polity, political development, and 
political change. This theoretical part of 
the work includes his detailed treat- 
ment of political models—a section that 
demands very careful reading, but is 
rewarding and seminal indeed. He uses 
an elaborate typology for classifying 
political systems and determining their 
levels of political development and 
their developmental potentials. The 
author’s three basic models are national 
capitalism, state capitalism, and de- 
velopmental socialism. 

After laying -this general foundation, 
the author devotes the final third of the 
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book to a detailed examination of Latin 
America as a case study. 

The region, in general, combines the 
characteristics of underdevelopment, 
social dualism—great concentration of 
wealth, education, and influence— popu- 
lation explosion, and inadequate amount 
and distribution of essential resources. 
In his structural analysis, Jaguaribe finds 
the area characterized by stagnation, 
marginality, and denationalization. Stag- 
nation represents such a slow GNP 
growth as to widen the gap between the 
developed and the underdeveloped 
countries. Marginality—economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and political participation 
—is seen in the gaps between a coun- 
try’s social strata and its regions, as 
well as between countries. Denation- 
alization— economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal—comprises the transference of con- 
trol over influence and decisions 
“from actors loyal or favorable to a 
nation to actors loyal or favorable to 
another nation.” 

This adds up to a future of “nonvia- 
bility” for many of the countries of 
Latin America. The future alternatives 
he sees for Latin America are depen- 
dence on an advanced country or 
autonomy—to be sought by either the 
revolutionary way or the reformist way. 
The dependence alternative he feels 
“has confirmed the propensity of the 
Latin American dependent regimes to 
assume forms increasingly closer to the 
colonial-fascist model.” This is a status 
quo regime of repression maintained by 
both internal and international forces. 
Jaguaribe presents this more lucidly for 
Brazil in another work—his chapter in 
Halper and Sterling’s book Latin 
America (1972). 

The final chapter of this outstanding 
book discusses trends in Latin America 
and in the United States. 

WILLIAM P. TUCKER 

Department of Political Science 

Texas Tech University 


Lubbock 


JAAN PENNAR. The U.S.S.R. and the 
Arabs: The Ideological Dimension, 
1917-1972. Pp. vii, 180. New York: 
Crane, Russak, 1973. $9.75. 
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The recent Arab-Israeli war and the 
subsequent Arab oil embargo have once 
again focused world attention on the 
Middle East. As the energy crisis be- 
comes more serious, the significance of 
the Middle East as a possible source of 
conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union has increased. For 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the importance of the Middle 
East derives primarily from global 
strategic and political considerations. 
But the struggle for power and 
influence is only one major aspect of 
the conflict. Deep-seated ideological 
and cultural antagonisms also are in- 
volved. According to Mr. Jaan Pennar 
the ideological competition between 
the capitalist West and the communist 
East has been relegated to a position of 
secondary importance by analysts view- 
ing the struggle. To help correct this 
imbalance, Mr. Pennar has written a 
very readable book about the ideologi- 
cal dimension with regard to Soviet- 
Arab relations. 

In developing theories of national 
liberation, Soviet theorists have 
adopted the “non-capitalist path” con- 
cept as their central theme. Applying 
this concept to the Third World in 
general and the socialist-oriented Arab 
states in particular has not been an easy 
task for Soviet theorists for a number of 
reasons. First is the question of religion, 
which is anathema to Marxism. The sec- 
ond obstacle is nationalism which, rather 
than class struggle, gave birth to 
socialism in the Arab world. Soviet 
scholars have tended “to play down the 
influence of these twin forces because 
Marxism’s doctrinal restraints reject the 
far-reaching impact of these two 
forces.” The author concludes that this 
failure to come to grips with the 
dynamics of nationalism in the Arab 
world has left Soviet theoretical formu- 
lations “somewhat incomplete.” 

Another very interesting observation 
the author makes revolves around the 
role of the Arab Communists. While 
their numerous bids for power have 
ended in failure, Pennar feels they are 
“once more becoming a factor in local 
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politics, particularly in the Fertile 
Crescent.” 

The socialist concepts developed by 
Nasser in Egypt and the socialist doc- 
trines of the Baath Party in Syria and 
Iraq are examined. Soviet enthusiasm 
for Nasserism, especially the post- 
Nasser variety of Sadat, has been tem- 
pered of late by the apparent tendency, 
quoting one Soviet theorist, of the “bet- 
ter paid Egyptian bureaucrats [to] link 
up with the private sector.” According 
to the author, Egyptian socialism “may 
be on the verge of establishing doctri- 
nal positions of its own.” The ideologi- 
cal doctrine of the Baath Party is liber- 
ally laced with Marxist tenets, yet es- 
pouses nationalism and Arab unity. In 
Algeria, socialism has evolved in yet 
another direction. 

Mr. Pennar’s concluding remarks are 
worth noting, for he brings power poli- 
tics and national interests into focus 
with ideology. Arab socialist doctrines 
in Egypt, the Fertile Crescent, and 
Algeria “will continue to guide the fate 
of those countries for some time to 
come.” Soviet theorists, meanwhile, 
will continue their efforts to relate Arab 
socialist doctrines to Soviet “scientific 
socialism” as best they can. In short, 
the Soviets will continue to support 
Arab socialist development in order to 
protect their national interests in the 
Middle East as they see them. 

E. ROBERT FRIES 

Austin 

Texas 


STUART B. SCHWARTZ. Sovereignty 
and Society in Colonial Brazil: The 
High Court of Bahia and its Judges, 
1609-1751. Pp. xxvii, 465. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 
1973. $17.50. 


KENNETH R. MAXWELL. Conflicts and 
Conspiracies: Brazil and Portugal, 
1750-1808. Cambridge Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, no. 16. Pp. vii, 289. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1973. $14.95. 


No social process functions in a social 
vacuum. When one sets out to study a 
political event or a juridical institution, 
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therefore, it is well to realize at the 
outset its dynamic relation to other 
aspects of the social order; and it is 
even more commendable, perhaps, to 
investigate, in detail, this interdepen- 
dence. Each of the above authors sets 
out to do just that. 

Professor Schwartz’ account of the 
Relação da Bahia—or High Court set 
up by the Portuguese government in 
1609 in the capital city of its Brazilian 
colony—is a detailed, well-documented, 
and highly revealing account of the role, 
in these juridical processes, of personal, 
business, familial, kinship, and godpar- 
ent relationships. The magistrates are 
viewed “not [as] disinterested protectors 
of the law standing above the dust of 
local politics, factional feud, and per- 
sonal interest” (p. 279) but, instead, as 
men “of flesh and blood,” with varying 
personalities and personal interests, in- 
teracting with other individuals in a 
colonial social order. 

Sifting unpublished manuscripts, 
documents, and contemporary accounts 
in the archives and libraries of Brazil, 
Portugal, England, and Spain, as well: 
as secondary works and also the litera- 
ture on public administration and or- 
ganization theory, Schwartz sets down, 
in an orderly and well-planned account, 
the original character of the Portuguese 
bureaucracy; the rise of magistrates as a 
political force in both Portugal and her 
colonies; the origin, structure, and func- 
tion of the High Court at Bahia and the 
personal characteristics and profes- 
sional experiences of its judges; the 
social order into which this High Court 
was introduced; and the subsequent 
impact upon that social order of the 
intimate, personal ties that developed 
between judges and other persons at 
Bahia, as well as upon the High Court 
itself, “often in ways neither desired 
nor intended by bureaucratic regula- 
tions” (p. 314). The longevity and the 
resilience of Portuguese political con- 
trol in Brazil, facts which at times have 
puzzled scholars and researchers, are to 
be explained, the author maintains, by 
the penetration of primary relations into 
formal bureaucratic structures and pro- 
cedures. . 
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Appended; among other items, are a 
glossary, and data on the place of birth, 
class origin, education, and career of 
168 magistrates of the High Court at 
Bahia, as well as the marriages to 
Brazilian women of a large number of 
these men, almost all of whom were 
from Portugal. 


In a detailed and almost exhaustively 
documented volume, Kenneth R. Max- 
well examines anew the conspiracy 
against the Portuguese government 


which developed in the Brazilian prov- ' 


ince of Minas Gerais in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. While perus- 
ing unpublished manuscripts in the 
libraries and archives of Lisbon and 
London in Europe, and Rio de Janeiro 
and Belo Horizonte in Brazil, as well as 
relevant published works of the period 
and an extensive bibliography of sec- 
ondary sources in these libraries and 
also in those of Chicago and Princeton, 
the author set out deliberately to 
broaden the context in which the politi- 
cal is viewed and “to determine [in this 
case] how social, political, and 
economic compulsions moulded policy 
and events, or were moulded by them” 
(p. vii). Among other things, he inves- 
tigates Portuguese-Brazilian commerce 
and its important role in Britain; the 
emergence of a powerful commercial 
elite in Portugal, with interests increas- 
ingly incompatible with the more 
flexible mercantilism of the Portuguese 
minister Pombal and his successors; 
and the participation of local power 
groups in the mechanism of Portuguese 
political control in Minas, including 
Brazilians whose economic interests 
and motivations differed from those of 
the metropolis. The thesis is exten- 
sively documented that the Minas 
conflict emerged out of “‘socio- 
economic divergence” (p. viii) between 
Portuguese and colonial interest 
groups. 

After examining the testimony given 
in court by individuals at the time, 
placing this testimony in a precise 
chronological sequence, and then test- 
ing the emerging hypotheses against 
evidence from business, fiscal, and ad- 
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ministrative records and public and 
private correspondence, Maxwell con- 
cludes that the traditional account of 
the Minas conspiracy has been dis- 
torted. This distortion originated, he 
believes, in the testimony of the then 
Portuguese governor of Minas, the Vis- 
conde de Barbacena, whose reports to 
Lisbon, as well as to the viceroy in Rio 
de Janeiro, have long been accepted by 
historians as an accurate account of 
what happened. Pointing out that Bar- 
bacena was far from an unbiased and 
disinterested witness, Maxwell shows 
that his account is “open to serious 
qualification” (p. 165). With no inten- 
tion of disparaging the role of 
Tiradentes, who “was clearly a catalyst 
of revolution in the troubled Minas of 
1788” (p. viii), Maxwell points out that 
overconcentration on this role on the 
part of historians has tended to 
minimize the importance of the move- 
ment itself; and he proceeds to investi- 
gate further the emergence of the con- 
spiracy; the personal characteristics of 
the several other conspirators, their 
motivation, and their planned and ac- 
tual roles; the personal characteristics 
of the shrewd, diplomatic, but eventu- 
ally ineffective Barbacena; the gather- 
ing crisis, the denouement, and the 
subsequent compromises. 

Maxwell’s analysis will be most eas- 
ily followed by the serious student with 
some already-acquired knowledge of 
Portuguese, British, and Brazilian his- 
tory, since, in dealing with so vast a 
context, individuals, organizations, 
movements, and events occasionally are 
referred to with their precise character 
and role left to implication. These few 
gaps might well be bridged in a new 
edition.” One notes an occasional mis- 
understanding of local terms (p. 100). 
Whether or not we live—as some 
think—in “the age of ugliness” with 
reference to dress, personal grooming, 
art, and even music, certainly this is an 
age of careless proofreading. In this 
respect the University of California 
publication, with one or more printing 
errors every few pages—and these al- 
most exclusively in English—-com- 
pares unfavorably with the Cambridge 
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achievement and its only occasional 
miscue. 
DONALD PIERSON 
Bloomington 
Indiana 


MAURICIO SOLAGN and MICHAEL A. 

- QUINN. Sinners and Heretics: The 
Politics of Military Intervention in 
Latin America. Pp. vii, 228. Urbana: 

>æ University of Illinois Press, 1973. 
$8.95. 


The authors of this slender volume 
undertake to explore the causes of the 
coup d'etat phenomenon in its: Latin 
American setting. In the course of six 
chapters they assess existing interpreta- 
tions found in social science literature, 
present a detailed analysis of the causa- 
tive factors present in thirty post-World 
War II coups, and discuss the relation- 
ships between structural and cultural 
factors and the incidence of coups. The 
result is a closely reasoned volume that 
will be .of greater interest to the 
sociologist or political scientist than to 
other categories of readers. Historians, 
for example, will note with appropriate 
amazement that the authors drew the 
bulk of their primary data from four 
journalistic sources, all of them U.S. 
based. : 

The core of the study is the analysis 
of the thirty coups which the authors 
offer as a representative sample of 
the sixty-three coups—by their count 

.--which occurred between 1943 and 
1967. The thirty coups are examined 
in the light of eight possible ex- 
planations, and statistical conclusions 
are presented about the significance of 
each one in terms of the presence or 
absence of related indicators. Since the 
.construction of the sample obviously 
influenced the conclusions, it is 
difficult to take too seriously the quan- 
titative value assigned to each indi- 
cator. One wonders why the authors did 
not extend their study to the entire 
universe of sixty-three coups. One also 
wonders at the reasoning that led to the 
inclusion in the sample of all the Boliv- 
ian and Venezuelan coups that took 
place in the 1943-67 period—a total of 
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eight—and of half the Ecuadorian and 
Salvadorian coups—six out of twelve— 
but to the exclusion from their analysis 
of all but one of the seven coups 
which occurred in Argentina. 
Fortunately the authors go beyond 
statistically based generalizations to 
analyze in qualitative terms the pre- 
disposing factors that are rooted in 
cultural traditions and levels of socio- 
economic development. Their insights 
into the roots of political sectarianism 
so characteristic of Latin American poli- 
tics are particularly useful as is their 
discussion of its basic modes. Their 
distinction between what they call a 
“primitive radicalism” which views 
political opponents as sinners and an 
“ideological radicalism” which views 
opponents as both sinners and heretics 
helps us understand the distinction be- 
tween intraclass and interclass coups. 
This volume was written before 
events in Chile and Uruguay removed 
them from the brief list of countries 
which have been free from coups. The 
authors’ explanation for the ability of 
these two countries to withstand dis- 
ruptive forces must now be re- 
evaluated in the light of recent de- 
velopments. Still, few would quarrel 
with Solain and Quinn when they 
insist that coups “must be seen from 
different perspectives and analyzed in 
the light of several interpretations” 
and that no single interpretation can 
adequately account for the coup 


* phenomenon. 


ROBERT A. POTASH 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


MARK STRAGE. Cape to Cairo: Rape of 
a Continent. Pp. 278. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 
$8.50. 


If there is a need in historiography 
for a talented Leonard Lyons, Mark 
Strage, an experienced journalist and 
facile writer, qualifies indeed. His col- 
orful, thumbnail sketches of characters, 
his apt and laughable anecdotes, and 
his gift for irony—at times cynicism— 
make for easy reading. However, his 
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penchant for frivolous detail sustains 
a work which, aside from insight into 
personalities, offers nothing that has 
not been presented before by way 
of historical data or interpretation. 
This is not to downgrade the usefulness 
of the book to professionals who will 
enliven their courses by using his 
amusing stories and footnotes or to high 
school students who are being intro- 
duced to the subject. But it casts no 
new light on the broad reasons for 
Europe’s imperialism in Africa during 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The vehicle for much of the story is 
biographical, and the portraits of 
Rhodes, Lo Bengula, the Egyptian khe- 
dives, De Lesseps, Salisbury, the 
Mahdi, Gordon, Kitchener, Delcasse, 
and many others undeniably give a 
human dimension to what might seem 
an impersonal process. Strage does not 
believe that European intrusion into 
Africa was accidental, the result of 
“absence of mind.” His shafts are deftly 


‘ aimed at this selfishness, but his cyni- 


cism also encompasses the actions of 
Africans, leading at least one reader to 
question his choice of words and 
nuances. 

Moving north from the Cape and 
south from Cairo, he chronicles the 
process of British expansion through 
Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, the Transvaal, 
Egypt, and the Sudan, ending with the 
Anglo-French confrontation at Fashoda 
in 1898. Surprisingly, he does not go 
into the thwarting of Rhodes’ imperial 
dream by the German acquisition of 
East Africa, later Tanganyika—not 
even a paragraph. Having digressed so 
often and amusingly on secondary mat- 
ters, he might have found time for the 
above. Battles, the diamond fields, and 
railroad building receive ample treat- 
ment. The book’s other positive virtues 
include interesting photographs and an 
informative bibliography written with 
wit. 


WALLACE SOKOLSKY 
Bronx Community College 
of the City University 
of New York 
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ARYEH YODFAT. Arab Politics in the 
Soviet Mirror. Pp. ix, 331. New York: 
Halsted Press, 1973. $17.50. 


The purpose of this work is both 
confused and over-ambitious. By focus- 
ing on selected aspects of the political 
system and international relations of 
only three Arab states—Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq, 1946-71—the author under- 
takes “to describe the politics of the 
comtemporary Arab East as seen 
through Soviet eyes.” 

The most valuable part of this study 
is the first chapter, which summarizes 
post-Stalin revisions of Marxian theory 
that provide the ideological base for 
contemporary Soviet relations with the 
“third world,” legitimating its aid and 
support of revolutionary, non-Com- 
munist regimes, including the three 
mentioned above, that persist in per- 
secuting local Communists. 

The remainder of this monograph 
suffers from at least six major defects: 

1. There are no hypotheses, and the 
work thus leads to no generalizations, 
although the author sometimes offers 
“conclusions?” which are supported 


‘only weakly, if at all, by the data that 


has been assembled. 


2. There is no apparent conceptual 
scheme, logical or otherwise, to guide , 
the author’s selection of institutions or 
events that he chooses as objects for 
reporting Soviet comment. In conse- 
quence, he is vulnerable to severe criti- 
cism for having omitted many issues 
and events that are absolutely indis- 
pensable for understanding the nature 
and thrust of Arab politics. Only a few 
examples can be offered here: He is 
silent regarding Jordanian conflicts with 
Syria. The Lebanese civil war (1958) 
receives no attention. The work is bar- 
ren of data and discourse on issues con- 
cerning the establishment of Israel, its 
subsequent teritorial expansion, and its 
numerous acts of violence that have 
elicited U.N. condemnation, censor, or 
calls for cease-fire. Nor is there mention 
of activities of Arab terrorists and other 
guerilla warfare. 

3. The author has failed to cope 
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with a ` fundamental methodological 
problem that is identified in his pref- 
ace. He notes that since 1953 “some 
Soviet publications . . . express views 
that can be ascribed only to the 
author ... and do not represent an 
official position.” He also indicates that 
certain publications seem to be “less in 
touch with shifts in the . . . official 
line” while others “can be taken, by 
and large, to represent the views of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry... .” In the 
pages that follow, however, the author 
makes no distinctions and gives no 
more weight to the words of 
Khrushchev or Brezhnev than he does 
to an éditorial from Pravda or an article 
in the World Marxist Review. 

4. The events, institutions, national 
pacts, and alliances that were selected 
for comment are rarely explained, nor 
are they presented for analysis in the 
relevant domestic or international polit- 
ical milieu. The author proclaims that 
his “aim is not to provide a history of 
Soviet-Arab relations or of the Arab 
regions,” and “no attempt is made to 
describe the actual policies and the 
course of relations between thesé coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union; no details 
are given....” In addition, he warns 
the reader that he has “avoided taking 
issue with controversial views, or cor- 
~ recting the factual data....” In conse- 

quence, the nonspecialist will find the 
book’s massive quotations from Soviet 
sources unrewarding, if not misleading, 
and he will have to dig elsewhere for 
essential explanation and analysis. 

5. Although the author says that his 
aim is “to describe the politics of the 
contemporary Arab East as seen 
through Soviet eyes,’ he frequently 
digresses from this goal and makes 
extensive use of non-Soviet commen- 
tary. There are copious quotations from 
leaders of Arab Communist parties (for 
example, pp. 216-24, 237-45), and oc- 
casional use is made of British, French, 
and German party leaders. The author’s 
awareness of these deviations is re- 
corded in the preface, but his use of 
such sources—given the study’s central 
purpose— seems unwarranted. 
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6. Finally, much of the material in 
this work is repetitious and otherwise 
badly organized. For example, the 
treatment of the “Egyptian Revolution” 
is broken down into seven subsections, 
by date, and for no apparent reason. 
Moreover, the three chapters dealing 
with Egypt, Syria, and Iraq take the 
story only to 1966, and much that is 
essential for understanding Arab poli- 
tics during the time covered in these 
chapters is reserved for later sections 
of the book. 

H. PAUL CASTLEBERRY 


Washington State University 
Pullman 


ASIA 


RONALD M. BERNDT and PETER 
LAWRENCE, eds. Politics in New 
Guinea. Pp. xiii, 423. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1973. 

- $15.00. 


As New Guinea stands on the 
threshold of independence, it may pass 
through that portal as quite possibly 
the least developed country in the 
world—that is, least developed in 
Western terms. It may, however, have 
forms of society away from the coastal 
settlements which, in their total ap- 
proach to life, are more satisfactory for 
their members than the disruptive con- 
sequences of what we are pleased to 
call modernization. This fact alone 
should give the proponents of change 
pause for thought; but it probably will 
not, nor is it much more likely to stop 
the encroachment of outside forces. on 
presently isolated groups. 

This volume is a collection of essays 
by fifteen anthropologists on the socio- 
politica] structure and behavior of 
communities in Papua and New 
Guinea, territories which. have been 
under the trusteeship of Australia. 
Apart from their intrinsic merit, if these 
studies indicate anything it is the im- 
perative need for interdisciplinary 
analysis of situations such as these, of 
the changes which are taking place, and 
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of those which impend. The single 
discipline approach, so beloved by so- 
cial scientists jealous of their exclusive 
disciplinary boundaries, can at best be 
only misleading and more likely down- 
right wrong. 

No two political systems could be 
farther apart than the ones in New 
Guinea. The traditional one is total in its 
approach to life and the role of man in 
life, and essentially supernatural in that 
it includes the spiritual as man in New 
Guinea perceives it. By contrast, the 
Western model now being imposed, at 
least in the coast settlements, is seg- 
mented, compartmentalized, secular, 
and still seeking legitimacy. It is also 
largely incomprehensible except to 
those individuals whose exposure to 
Western influences has been sufficient 
to alienate them from the traditional. If 
past experience is any guide, the course 
of events seems fairly predictable and 
less than auspicious. It seems a pity one 
part of the world cannot be left alone; if 
not, surely there must be some way of 
preserving something of the total ap- 
proach to life which is so lacking in 
Western society and whose absence 
either causes or exacerbates many of 
our problems. Transitional disruption 
might be tolerable if it could be 
demonstrated—an unlikely proposition 
—that modernized man is any happier 
or more content than he was before 
he learned to wear shoes and take 
his squabbles to a court of law. 

JOHN F. MELBY 
. University of Guelph 
Ontario 
Canada 


SURINDER MOHAN BHARDWAJ. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A 
Study in Cultural Geography. Pp. 
xviii, 276. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973. $12.00. 


Despite its manifest importance as a 
feature of social and religious life in 
South Asia, pilgrimage has been the 
subject of few serious studies, and most 
of the available literature is summary 
and descriptive. Bhardwaj’s book, 
therefore, is especially welcome. It is‘a 
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geographer’s reasoned and cogently 
presented analysis of the network of 
pilgrimage sites that define “a Hindu 
sacred space” and of the pilgrimage 
institution, the complex circulation 
mechanism that dynamically reaffirms 
the spatial, religious, and social di- 
mensions of that sacred space. 

Bhardwaj’s study falls into two parts. 
In the first (chapters I-V), the author 
plots and analyzes the distribution of 
sacred sites throughout India according 
to accounts in traditional Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Among other things, it is argued 
here that the general contour of India’s 
sacred geography was established be- 
fore the Christian Era and has persisted 
to the present; and Bhardwaj suggests 
that this sacred space was coextensive 
with the reach of secular, “Aryan,” 
material culture. 

In the second, and larger, part of the 
book, Bhardwaj orders and examines 
the substantial data he himself col- 
lected in 1967-68 at eleven pilgrimage 
sites in Himachal Pradesh, in the 
Himalayan districts of Uttar Pradesh 
and at Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh. 
Drawing on information from 5,454 in- 
terviews, he discusses pilgrims’ percep- 
tions of “levels of sanctity” of the sites, 
purposes of pilgrimage and distances 
traveled, caste composition and degree 
of interaction in pilgrim groups, 
priest-pilgrim relations, and pilgrimage 
as a diffusion mechanism for religious 
beliefs. Presentations are helpfully 
supplemented by more than 70 maps, 
charts, and tables. 

Bhardwaj’s rich thesis cannot be re- 
hearsed in its entirety here. Essential to 
it are the well-supported arguments 
that there are different levels of pil- 
grimage sites—ranging from “pan- 
Hindu” to “local” —and that pilgrimage 
in India operates in two, distinct 
modalities—the pilgrimage at the 
“pan-Hindu” and “supraregional” levels 
that is motivated by general, “spiritual” 
needs and desires and the pilgrimage 
at the “regional,” “subregional,” and 
“local” levels that is sponsored by 
specific, “mundane” concerns. These 
two modalities, Bhardwaj argues, are 
respectively the pilgrimages of the 
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“Great” and “Little” traditional dimen- 
sions of Hinduism. . 

There is much here to stimulate in- 
quiry in, and response from, several 
disciplines. Indologists, for example, 
will wish that Bhardwaj had surveyed 
more extensively the traditional litera- 
ture. They will be astounded that thé 
author ignores P. V. Kane’s valuable 
discussion of pilgrimage (History of 
DharmaSastra, IV: 552-825). And they 
will question Bhardwaj’s somewhat un- 
critical subscription to the “Dravidian 
hypothesis.” 

But nothing is to be taken away from 
the significance of this book. A 
definitive study of pilgrimage in India 
awaits future investigations along the 
paths charted by Bhardwaj. Wherever 
those inquiries lead us, Bhardwaj’s 
study will be an indispensable factor in 
the achievement. 

Guy RICHARD WELBON 

South Asia Regional Studies 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


GEORGE A. DE Vos. Socialization for 
Achievement: Essays on the Cultural 
Psychology of the Japanese. Pp. ix, 
612. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1973. $20.00. 


As its title suggests, this welcome 
volume deals with the cultrual psychol- 
ogy of the Japanese and their social- 
ization of achievement motivation. 
Equally to be emphasized is its perti- 
nence for a wide variety of readers 
concerned with economic develop- 
ment, personality, family, change, de- 
linquency, and Asian and compara- 
tive studies. These essays report on 
some of Professor De Vos’s—and his 
colleagues’—research over a twenty- 
five year period and reflect resourceful 
use of anthropological, psychological, 
and sociological approaches. They are 
grouped into three sections: Normative 
Role Behavior, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, and Deviancy and Alienation. The 
latter section, in turn, examines three 
types or sources of deviance: juvenile 
delinquency during social change, 
minority status, and personal alienation. 
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The case histories of three leading 
novelists, for example, illustrate the 
peculiar alienating influences on 
Japanese intellectuals. 

More than most American social sci- 
entists, Dr. De Vos has long ap- 
preciated the extent to which we are 
products of our own society. He has 
repeatedly called our attention to the 
unconscious ethnocentrism and out- 
right bias which distorts many Ameri- 
can scholarly writings on non-Western 
peoples. Since their authors focus on 
social factors and processes important 
to Western societies, they often fail to 
see other factors crucial to Asian cul- 
tures and the different ways even famil- 
iar factors interact. Thus, whether 
capitalistic or Marxist, numerous West- 
ern economists assume that economic 
behavior is instrumentally motivated. 
Still other investigators regard the 
Japanese family system as a serious 
obstacle to Japan’s industrialization. Dr. 
De Vos, on the contrary, finds in the 
Japanese family important support for 
Japan’s unparalleled rate of industriali- 
zation with relatively little societal 
chaos. Japan has become the world’s 
third largest economic power, despite 
its lack of vital resources, which would 
seem to doom it to the status of an 
impoverished backward nation. 

.Dr. De Vos challenges those Western- 
ers who facilely categorize Japan as a 
“shame” culture in contrast to Ameri- 
can guilt culture. Japanese behavior he 
sees as “strongly motivated by guilt 
rather than by more superficial con- 
cerns with shame and ‘face.’ ” Japanese 
feel they must “repay parents for the 
sufferings incurred in their behalf and 
must in a puritanical sense find 
self-justification in hard work.” Assum- 
ing that the guilt factor must operate in 
familiar ways, these Westerners over- 
look it in Japan. 

This book should be widely circu- 
lated, both for its intrinsic interest and 
as a contribution to the lessening of 
scholarly ethnocentrism. Future: re- 
search, including the author's, will 
further change the problems, theories, 
and methodologies of Japanese and 
other Asian studies. In the meantime, 
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we can benefit from his experiences, 
his efforts to see how, if at all, familiar 
research techniques can be used in 
other cultures, and his practice of con- 
tinuously discussing his work with local 
colleagues. 
T. SCOTT MIYAKAWA 

Department of Sociology 

University of Massachusetts 

Boston 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE. Wage Patterns 
and Wage Policy in Modern China: 
1919-1972. Pp. xv, 171. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
$11.95. 


This tight little book makes a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of an area of the Chinese 
economy on which not very much has 
been written and in so doing throws 
light on economic policy during and 
after the Cultural Revolution. Using 
wage structures and policies and their 
relationship to economic development 
in a variety of economies as an analytic 
framework of reference, Dr. Howe as- 
sesses changes in the level and struc- 
ture of wages in China since 1919 with 
particular emphasis on the period since 
1949. l 

Starting with wage structure and de- 
velopment in an array of other 
economies and in China before 1949, 
the author then turns to his main 
task—taking the measure of wage 
levels and structures as well as policy 
since 1949. This he does in chapters on 
levels and structures, the effectiveness 
of wage policy, the process of wage 
determination, the limits of wage con- 
trol, the overall incentive structure 
—wage forms, job tenure, emulation 
—and optimal incentive policy and 
China’s economic future. The presen- 
tation is rich in selective quantita- 
tive data and analysis, and for this, 
students of China’s economic life and 
development owe Dr. Howe a consid- 
erable debt since such data on wages, 
occupations, real earnings, and so on as 
he has uncovered, informed “by his 
analytic acumen, have been quite diffi- 
cult to come by. 
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Dr. Howe’s conclusions focus on 
wage patterns, wage policy, and the 
incentive system as they have unfolded 
since 1919. Since that year, wage differ- 
entials have all tended downward; 
since 1949, differentials between indus- 
tries have declined while those be- 
tween skills and occupations grew in the 
1950s, narrowed during the 1960s, and 
are now back to 1949 levels. The 
urban-rural gap grew in the 1950s and 
since has been stabilized or reduced. 
Real wages for nonagricultural workers 
have followed an upward trend at just 
under 2 percent a year from 1952 to 
1972. As for wage policy, from 1949 to 
1957 wage level and structure were 
utilized in a conventional manner to 
allocate labor and prod worker input. 
From 1957 on, direct controls on labor 
allocation were developed, The incen- 
tive system followed the Soviet model 
during the 1950s with emphasis on 
material inducements, but late in that 
decade such mechanisms as bonuses, 
premiums, and piece-rates were soft- 
pedaled or abolished. This tendency 
was reinforced in the 1960s as emula- 
tion campaigns were heavily politicized 
and further developed. Policy on wage 
levels has been successful while that on 


` intersectoral and occupational differen- 


tials has not. 

Several critical questions emerge 
from Dr. Howe’s painstaking and useful 
descriptive analysis. First, though Dr. 
Howe takes notice that since the late 
1950s labor allocation has more and 
more been by direct administrative 
process rather than by wage differen- 
tials, he persists in looking at China’s 
labor market as if it were a conventional 
market when, in fact, the channeling of 
labor into various skills and occupations 
has been drastically changed. Not only 
are young people trained in skills with- 
out reference to wage differentials 
through a new educational selection 
process after graduation from high 
school, but the whole range of attitudes 
toward remuneration is being changed 
and the degree of internalization of 
values affecting work and living styles 
has been widened and is being rein- 
forced by political indoctrination. In 
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this context the negative or positive 
trends of wage levels and structures 
have to be interpreted in a different 
way than the usual one. 

Dr. Howe’s conclusion that wage dif- 
ferentials returned to their 1949 levels 
by 1972 rests on somewhat shaky 
grounds. The data from a Shenyang 
factory and apparently several other 
(1971) sources may not be any more 
representative than those this reviewer 
obtained in 1973 from Shanghai and 
Peking factories in which the intra- 
factory wage spans were about 3.5 to 4 
to 1—similar to the spans in the 
1960s—rather than 5 to 7 to 1 which 
Dr. Howe projects as currently rep- 
resentative. Whatever the wage reality 
is, it has to be viewed in a post-cultural 
revolution setting in which the inter- 
nalized values of Spartan living have to 
be used as the framework within which 
money income is spent or saved. 

: CHARLES HOFFMANN 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


Murray J. LEAF. Information and Be- 
havior in a Sikh Village: Social Or- 
ganization Reconsidered. Pp. 304. 
Berkeley, Calif: University of 
California Press, 1972. $10.00. 


Professor Leaf’s book, Information 
and Behavior in a Sikh Village: Social 
Organization Reconsidered, is every bit 
as ambitious as its title suggests. “The 
principal claim this study makes upon 
the attention of social scientists is based 
not so much on the content of theory, 
method or fact alone, but rather on a 
broader and more general consideration 
of the pattern of relationships among 
them” (p.1). The findings of the six 
substantive chapters, each of which 
deals with a distinct subfield of an- 
thropology, “taken together add up to a 
full-scale alternative theory of society 
and behavior” (p. 12), to which the 
work of “every major writer in almost 
every area of the discipline, and 
[writings] in philosophy, history and 
economics as well are relevant” (p. 13). 

Communications theory provides the 
basic theoretical framework for the 
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study, and the “message source,” with 
its distinctive properties and relative 
value as a message, the key concept. 
Conceiving of village ecology, division 
of labor, economy, Sikh religion, kin- 
ship, and parties as information sources 
with varying degrees of specificity for 
determining behavior, Professor Leaf 
finds that the differences in the form 
and function between these spheres of 
activity and organization “are differ- 
ences in their properties as message 
sources and not as some other sort of 
phenomena,” .thereby equating them 
analytically. In the place of a theory 
which selects a single order of 
phenomenon, be it religion, economics, 
kinship, or so forth, and argues that in a 
given society the others are subservient 
to it, Leaf’s formulation enables him to 
add the apples of kinship to the oranges 
of village ecology to yield a “multisys- 
temic” theory derived from the variety 
of messages as to possible courses of 
action ranging from land use to political 
affiliation, different and often compet- 
ing identification of individuals, and so 
on, that actors must select, interpret, 
and respond to. The choices produce 
responses from the other constituents 
of the system—animate and inanimate 
—sanctioning or rewarding them, and 
thereby creating a stable though 
changeable social-cultural-economic 
structure. The interaction between in- 
dividuals, groups, ideology, and en- 
vironment—broadly defined in both 
physical and cultural terms—is con- 
tinuous and dynamic, providing for 
individual choice and societal norms in 
a reciprocally influential process. 

The substantive chapters contain a 
wealth of information on a Sikh village 
in the Punjab India, a, subject which 
Leaf correctly feels is underrepresented 
in the literature. In addition to the 
customary ethnographical information, 
Leaf presents original research on each 
subject, indicating a remarkable range 
of abilities and interests. Just one ex- 
ample: his description of family farm- 
ing, production, and consumption (pp. 
116-137) and the implications of his 
model for developmental programs (pp. 
250-258) will be of equal interest to 
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anthropologists, agricultural econo- 
mists, and students of rural health. 
In every instance, the material is, 
like his theoretical discussion, origi- 
nal, insightful, and provocative. But 
much of it is superfluous to the stated 
purpose of the work and he cannot 
devote enough attention to deal with it 
fully. And this is the general problem 
with the work. Its ambitious goal is not 
fulfilled because it attempts too much, 
making the theoretical argument 
difficult to accept on the basis of pre- 
sented evidence, and difficult to grasp 
as a whole. What is clear is that Profes- 
sor Leaf has made a major contribution 
to social anthropology, and a study of 
South Asia worthy of the attention of 
everyone in the field. 
THOMAS G. KESSINGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


JAN LEYDA. Dianying: An Account of 
Films and the Film Audience in 
China. Pp. xiii, 515. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1972. $12.50. 


This book is an ambitious attempt to 
write the history of the motion picture 
in China from the 1890s to the 1960s. 
The two characters in the title, dian 
ying, translate as “electric shadows,” the 
term for cinema in Chinese. When Jan 
Leyda arrived in China in 1959, he 
neither read nor spoke Chinese, but he 
was a recognized scholar and critique of 
the cinema and his employment as 
foreign consultant in the Peking film 
archive gave him a unique opportunity 
to view old Chinese films and evaluate 
the state of contemporary cinema. In 
preparing this study he has drawn on 
his personal experience, supplemented 
by extensive reading of Chinese film 
scenarios and the existing literature in 
the field. He especially credits Cheng 
Chi-hua’s History of the Development 
of Chinese Cinema, but this was availa- 
ble only in the original Chinese and 
was marred by ideological distortions. 

Leyda seeks to relate the growth of 
Chinese cinema to the political and 
social revolutions convulsing that na- 
tion. But, unfortunately, the result is 
often episodic. It is difficult to follow 
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his theme amid the numerous and de- 
tailed film scenarios which follow one 
upon another with occasional pause for 
historical commentary. On occasion, 
Leyda’s method works well. He de- 
scribes with enthusiasm the efforts of 
“undergound” left wing filmmakers in 
the 1930s, who conspired to voice so- 
cial protest in spite of Kuomintang and 
later Japanese censorship. For example, 
Wild Torrents, in 1933, ostensibly de- 
scribed the flooding in the Yangtze 
Valley during the Japanese takeover in 
Manchuria, but the viewer’s attention is 
drawn to the efforts by the landlord 
class to siphon off peasant relief funds. 
Films of this period, Leyda concludes, 
constituted the “most interesting and 
lasting” efforts of Chinese cinema. 

Cutting the Devil’s Talons, a Korean 
War propaganda film, combined tradi- 
tional anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
feeling with pointed anti-American 
propaganda. The Catholic Archbishop 
of Shanghai was depicted as the head 
of a spy ring transmitting secrets to 
America through a hidden radio oper- 
ated by a formidable nun. Leyda notes 
the direct adoption of certain Hitchcock 
techniques; but, he notes, the Chinese 
director added his own original touch. 

In late (1956 and early 1957, the 
Hundred Flowers Campaign allowed 
for a brief period of experimentation. 
The first and last openly satirical film 
ever made in Communist China was 
produced. In Before the New Director 
Arrives, the foibles of bureaucrats, 
toadies, big planners, and “yes men” 
were exposed. Not until 1961 was there 
again a hint that some freedom of 
expression was permissible. Leyda re- 
cords that, in a speech to filmmakers, 
Chou En-lai barely mentioned class 
struggle and urged more variety and 
quality in films. By 1964, a rigid con- 
formity was reinforced. The filmed life 
of Norman Bethune was cancelled, 
since in a time of growing xenophobia 
no Westerner could be depicted as a 
friend. Deeply disturbed by the grow- 
ing repression, Leyda left China in 
May, 1964. 

From afar, Leyda records his bitter 
disappointment with a revolution gone 
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wrong in the hands of the Maoist zeal- 
ots of the Cultural Revolution. But, as 
was the case with his earlier historical 
commentary, he failed to appraise the 
deep-rooted internal and external 
causes of the Cultural Revolution. 
Tragic as it may be, freedom of expres- 
sion is often the first casualty in a time 
of national peril. 

In spite of such flaws, Leyda has 
produced a unique and useful study. 
Students of modern Chinese social his- 
tory and film scholars will benefit by 
consulting this book. 

EDMUND S. WEHRLE 

Department of History 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


GEORGE V. H. MOSELEY, III. The Con- 
solidation of the South China Fron- 
tier. Pp. 208. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Along China’s frontiers there are 
millions of ethnic minorities. Centuries 
of Chinese (Han) expansion and con- 
quest had pushed them up to the moun- 
tains and into the ragged territories of 
the outlying frontiers where natural 
conditions are unbearable. During the 
heyday of imperial China, the minority 
people fell within the jurisdiction of 
China’s imperial court and were subject 
to varying degrees of cultural assimila- 
tion. 

But the events following China’s 
modern contacts with the West have 
altered the situation. The weakening of 
central authorities and the subsequent 
feudalization of political power since 
the late nineteenth century had virtu- 
ally dissipated most minority group ties 
with China. For many decades prior to 
the establishment of the Communist 
regime, they stayed effectively outside 
of Chinese political systems. 

Thus, among the first order of busi- 
ness when the Communists came into 
power in 1949 was the reconsolidation 
of control over the frontier regions, 
heavily populated by the minorities and 
habitually claimed as Chinese ter- 
ritories. Professor George Moseley’s 
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present volume, originally a disserta- 
tion, is intended to account for one area 
of Peking’s efforts in this regard, 
namely, to consolidate the minority 
areas in the Southwest-Kwangsi and 
Yunnan provinces. Moseley, a historian, 
is among a handful of serious scholars 
who have done research on this impor- 
tant but somewhat neglected subject. 
As such, his current book is a welcome 
contribution to knowledge on contem- 
porary China in general and ethnic 
minorities in particular. 

The central theme of this book deals 
with Peking’s carefully executed policy 
to assert its power and authority in the 
Southwest as well as its efforts to 
induce socio-political changes to keep 
pace with China proper. In the process, 
Peking cautiously pursued stages of 
political and economic transformation 
with a deliberate intention of avoiding 
the minorities’ accusation of “Great 
Han Chauvinism.” During the 1950s, 
most minority groups were promised 
some degree of self-government, sym- 
bolized by the establishment of various 
levels of autonomous administrative 
units. Peking’s cautious but determined 
performance succeeded in exerting con- 
trol over these minority areas without 
the evidence of serious bloodshed. 

To many social scientists, this 
pioneering work could be criticized for 
failure to pursue a more rigorous 
analysis of either China’s minority pol- 
icy or the minorities’ sociopolitical 
changes. One might wish also that the 
book had properly up-dated its informa- 
tion to include whatever new data have 
been available since the completion of 
the dissertation research in 1967, Statis- 
tical data are sporadically cited in the 
book. Some of them do not reflect the 
latest information available. 

These shortcomings are real; but they 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
positive contributions of the book. It 
has generally succeeded in presenting 
an informative and objective historical 
account of Peking’s efforts to politically 
integrate the Southwest minorities, up 
to 1967 at least. As a pioneering work, 
the book clearly demonstrates its value 
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in helping to lay the foundations for 
more detailed and perhaps even analyt- 
ically oriented inquiry in the future. 
HUNG-MAO TIEN 
University of Wisconsin 
Waukesha 


KazusHI OHKAWA and HENRY Rosov- 
SKY. Japanese Economic Growth: 
Trend Acceleration in the Twentieth 
Century. Pp. xvi, 327. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1973. 
$15.00. 


This work was ten years in the mak- 

ing. It is the product of an international 
collaboration extending over an even 
longer period of time. Happily, finally 
brought to fruition, it may well stand 
as the definitive work on Japanese 
economic growth over the period en- 
compassed. Since K. Ohkawa is now 
professor emeritus at Hitotsubashi Uni- 
versity and Henry Rosovsky has moved 
up to become Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Harvard, it is unlikely that this 
prolific transoceanic combination will 
produce anything else that will modify 
or replace this careful and detailed 
study. : 
The book is divided into nine chap- 
ters and is so structured that if one is 
allergic to figures, statistics, and tables, 
reading the first two chapters and the 
last two tells the broad story. The 
details are available if one wants to 
pursue them deeply into the middle 
chapters, three through seven. Chapter 
one provides a historical introduction, 
an overview, the premodern back- 
ground, the Meiji restoration, and the 
initial phase of modern economic 
growth in Japan. As the authors state: 
“The purpose of this book is to explain 
the growth of the Japanese economy 
during the twentieth century, with spe- 
cial emphasis placed on the years after 
World War II. It represents an attempt 
to fit Japan’s experience into a historical 
growth model of the type familiar to 
economists.” 

Chapter two establishes the basic 
pattern of twentieth-century growth 
with an analysis of long swings and 
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trend acceleration in private capital 
formation and a variety of other aggre- 
gate economic measures. It also con- 
tains a preview of the explanations, that 
is, a brief statement of major conclu- 
sions elaborated in later chapters. The 
study asks—and attempts to answer— 
three basic questions: 

1. Why has long term growth been 
so rapid, and more particularly, why has 
the pace of growth been rising during 
the twentieth century? 

2. Why has the post-World War II 
rate of growth been so much higher 
than earlier? Can it last? Despite the 
rising pace of growth throughout this 
century, the years following the war 
represent a sharp break, and this also 
has to be explained. 

3. Why has Japanese growth taken 
the form of marked spurts or upswings 
followed by periods of relatively slower 
growth, and why have these spurts 
lasted a long time? 

Chapter three introduces an aggre- 
gate production function restricted to 
private nonagriculture and measures 
the crude and refined input of capital 
and labor to arrive at crude and succes- 
sively refined residuals. These residu- 
als are considered at sectoral levels in 
chapter four where specific industries 
are analyzed together with the effects of 
intersectoral shifts, the role of agricul- 
ture, and some general considerations 
concerning technological progress. 
Chapter five studies the demand for 
and supply of labor, with special em- 
phasis on the notion of “flexible sup- 
ply” from 1900 through the 1960s. The 
role of aggregate demand in a gross 
national expenditure or resource alloca- 
tion framework is treated in chapter six, 
which also contains an analysis of sav- 
ings. Chapter seven is devoted to the 
impact of the foreign sector on Japanese 
growth, including exports, imports, the 
balance of payments, and resource con- 
straints. 

The first seven chapters conclude the 
part of the book focusing on empirical 
results; the last two chapters are both 
theoretic and speculative. Chapter 
eight presents the outlines of a histori- 
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cal model designed to explain long 
swings and trend acceleration in this 
century. The concluding chapter fo- 
cuses on institutional innovation and 
Japan’s rising capability to import and 
utilize advanced technology. It also 
explores and ventures a forecast of 
Japan’s economic future. 

The authors doubt that the Japanese 
rapid economic growth of the 1950s and 
1960s can be sustained. A variety of 
constraints, such as world capacity to 
absorb the continued rapid expansion 
of Japanese exports, possible lack of 
raw material resources necessary to 
stoke Japan’s productive machine, short- 
age of required skilled labor, and so 
on, appear to be converging to moder- 
ate the pace of Japan’s decades of rapid 
growth. Indeed there appears to be a 
changing focus in Japan away from 
emphasis on economic growth toward 
concern with distribution of the product 
on more equitable terms and with 
greater attention to the amelioration of 
social and environmental conditions. 
The current exhortation now seems to 
be shifting to environmental improve- 
ment based on social investments. In- 
deed, the authors conclude their deeply 
intensive study on a hopeful note.” 
There is no cause for pessimism in 
these conclusions. If the rate of growth 
is reduced for the right reasons, Japan 
may not surpass the West in aggregate 
income by the year 2000. It may, how- 
ever, surpass it in aggregate happiness, 
and this might yet be the real meaning 
of the “Japanese Century” when it 
arrives.” 

JEROME B. COHEN 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

and Finance 
The City University of New York 


DONALD R. THURSTON. Teachers and 
Politics in Japan. Pp. vii, 337. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1973. 
$14.50. 


There have been few studies in Eng- 
lish on Japanese interest groups, so 
this comprehensive analysis of the 
Japan Teachers’ Union (JTU) is wel- 
come both to scholars of Japan and to 
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anyone interested in comparative edu- 
cation or interest group political activ- 
ity. Because the JTU has been so 
controversial in Japan for its leftist polit- 
ical stance and constant support of the 
Socialist party, Thurston’s ability to 
maintain a balanced view of his subject 
while pointing to its strengths and 
weaknesses is commendable. In short, 
this is one of the best doctoral theses 
turned into a book on postwar Japan 
and should serve as a model to others 
studying teachers’ unions elsewhere 
and comparative pressure groups in any 
country. 

Thurston begins with a very neces- 
sary chapter on pre-1945 Japanese edu- 
cational patterns, especially the subser- 
vient role of the teachers to the national 
Education Ministry, their exclusion 
from political activity, and the contrast 
between pre- and postwar teachers’ un- 
ionization. The next chapter details the 
impact of the liberal U.S. occupation 
reforms and the burgeoning unions 
after 1946, of which the JTU was one of 
the largest. He shows how the national 
union leadership began with a very 
radical posture opposed by many of the 
local and prefectural teachers, and the 
shift after 1960 toward more moderate 
national leadership. Ideological shifts 
are followed by a good analysis of the 
JTU organization and membership role, 
as the JTU tends to view its members 
as both workers, in a class struggle 
sense, and professionals entitled to spe- 
cial status in a society that has always 
valued its intellectuals, 

The most interesting chapters, how- 
ever, deal with JTU demands on the 
bureaucracy, regarded as hostile na- 
tionally but less so in local areas where 
the union can make itself felt more 
effectively. Thurston shows how the 
JTU, frozen out of the national power 
elite, was still able to modify the im- 
plementation of many conservative 
educational policies, such as the 
teacher efficiency ratings and student 
achievement tests. The related chapter 
discusses JTU participation in elec- 
tions, where many of its officials serve in 
the national and prefectural legisla- 
tures, and its influence on legislation. 
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This supplements the previous chapter 
on JTU claims and policy demands, 
which is the climax of the book. Thurs- 
ton concludes with a very useful sum- 
mary chapter applauding the JTU as 
proof of the democratization of 
Japanese society and politics and an 
avenue through which Japanese public 
school teachers can make their profes- 
sional demands known. There are eigh- 
teen charts and tables illustrating the 


author’s major points, including some. 


based on a written questionnaire survey 
he used to elicit teacher opinion in a 
few localities. An appendix gives the 
questionnaire in English and Japanese. 

One aspect of the subject which Dr. 
Thurston omits is the attitude of the 
Japanese public toward the ideology 
and tactics of the JTU. This is not 
strictly germane to his project, but since 
a national survey of JTU members was 
not feasible the reader wonders how 
the public reacted to the JTU national 
leaders’ promotion of foreign policy and 
other noneducational slogans, such as 
during the 1960 Security Treaty riots 
and the Japan-Korean treaty debate. 
This reviewer's work with Japanese 
surveys since 1945 suggests public am- 
bivalence: great respect for the teach- 
ing profession, mild toleration of the 
political ideology espoused, but severe’ 
criticism of the use of force in any 
public movement. 

DoucGLas H. MENDEL, JR. 
Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


JEN Yu-wEN. The Taiping Revolution- 
ary Movement. Pp. xiii, 615. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1973. 
$19.50. 


During the past few years, Western 
study of the Taipings has been placed 
on an entirely new footing as a result 
of the publication of two landmark 
works. The first of these, volumes II 
and III of The Taiping Rebellion 
(Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1971), by Franz Michael in col- 
laboration with Chung-li Chang, sup- 
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plies close to 1,600 pages of Taiping 
documents in English translation, each 
document fully annotated and intro- 
duced. The second landmark is the 
book under review. 

The Taiping movement (1851-1866), 
although terra incognita to most West- 
erners even today, stands as one of the 
epic events of modern history. Had the 
Taipings been successful in their battle 
to oust the Manchus and in implement- 
ing their revolutionary program, 
Chinese history, and very possibly the 
history of the world, would have been 
substantially different. As it was, the 
human and physical destruction result- 
ing from the insurgency and its sup- 
pression was staggering in scale, mak- 
ing the roughly contemporaneous 
American Civil War look like a Little 


- League contest in comparison. 


Jen Yu-wen’s book, a synthetic con- 
densation of a much larger work in 
Chinese, is the fruit of more than fifty 
years of inquiry into the Taiping 
movement. The book, like its subject, is 
of epic proportions, recreating all as- 
pects of the movement’s history and 
succeeding, as no other book in Eng- 
lish, in bringing the Taipings, along 
with their opponents, to life. Important 
figures on both sides of the contest are 
portrayed in the round rather than-as 
paper cutouts. Battles, minor as well as 
major, are reconstructed with a fullness 
of detail that has never before been 
achieved. And, most important, the 
story is told from the Taiping point of 
view: it is the Manchus, not the in- 
surgents, who are “the enemy.” 

It is the Manchus, also, who are the 
final losers in Jen Yu-wen’s perspec- 
tive. For if the religious objectives of 
the Taiping movement—which Jen, 
unlike most Chinese historians, takes 
seriously —failed to lead anywhere, the 
movement’s other major goals—radical 
transformation of the traditional order 
and the emancipation of China from 
alien rule—were embraced with fervor, 
even if only partly carried out, by the 
Revolution of 1911. Thus, if the Tai- 
pings, as rebels, served merely to con- 
firm Manchu durability, as revolutionar- 
ies they marked the first stage in a historic 
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` process. which ultimately consumed not 

only: the Manchus but the : imperial 

f institution itself. 

i PAUL A. COHEN : 

© Wellesley College = . ` . 
Massachusetts 


EUROPEAN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


JOHN E. DREIFORT. Yvon Delbos at the 
Quai d'Orsay: French Foreign Policy 
during the. Popular Front, 1936-1938. 
Pp. vii, 273. Lawrence, Kansas: The 
University Press of. Kansas; 1973. 
$10.00. i 


“One cannot be too much on his guard 
. lest his action be biased . . . by 
an undue regard for the opinions of men. 
Let him see that he does only what be- 
longs to himself and to the hour.” 
Had Thoreau’s warning been known 
and heeded by Yvon Delbos, France’s 
foreign. minister from June 1936 to 
March. 1938, the course of events might 
have been significantly altered—particu- 
larly if we change “opinions of men” to 
` “opinions of Englishmen.” For what 
emerges most clearly from this study of 
Delbos’ motives and decisions is his pro- 
clivity ‘for showing an undue regard for 
_the good opinion of Britain and a sad 
inability to judge what properly be- 
` Jonged to the hour. 

The German invasion of the Rhine 
land occurred three months before Del- 
bos took office; that of Austria three 
days before he left. In the twenty- 
one-month interim, -France faced 
a series of crises in international 
affairs. In all cases but. one .she re- 
sponded weakly and ineffectively, fol- 


lowing policies . supported by her 


foreign minister and. at. least partly of 
his invention. 

Eager to keep the’ good opinion of 
_ Britain at all costs at a time when that 
. nation was determined on fighting Bol- 
shevism and “doing business with Hit- 
ler, 
disastrous path of non-intervention in 

the Spanish Civil War. The same con- 
` cerns helped keep. France from. giving 


” Delbos led the French down the - 
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military meaning to her pact with the 
Soviet Union during Delbos’ ténure: 
French efforts to improve relations with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia-—and, more importantly,:to 
foster.. better relations and alliances 
among the Eastern European nations— 
came to naught, in. part owing to 
Delbos”: hésitancy to contradict British. 
policies of appeasement. 

In these and other instances Drein 
makes clear: Delbos’ failure to recog- 
nize and act upon Britains’s equal need 
for French support. He. points out the 
success of the one case in which Del-. 
bos acted forthrightly against both 
Italian belligerence and British recom- 


‘mendations: the, Nyon Accords, which 


had the effect of stopping Italian naval 
attacks in the Mediterranean in ‘the 
pre-war years. At the same time 
Dreifort never reduces his explanations 
to the level of uni-causality. Each suc- 
cessive: debacle is discussed with’ the 
utmost effort to be comprehensive, ob- 
jective, and fair. In the process a certain - 
dullness’ pervades the text; Dreifort 
extends his caution to the point of 
eschewing evocative language, and 
only a few well chosen quotes add 
color to much of the narrative. But the. 
end result is' impressive. By the time 


‘Dreifort, indulging in altogether un- 


characteristic alliteration, - concludes 
that Delbos- was “an honest man: of 
courage and conviction, [but] miscast 
for dealing with the crescendo‘of crises 
that confronted France” we believe 
him—because he has shown us that is 
was so. 
KAY LAWSON 
San Francisco State Universtiy? 
< 4 
KLAUS HILDEBRAND. The Foreign Pol- 
icy of the Third Reich. Pp. vii, 209. 
Berkeley: University of California í 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


CARL-AXEL GEMZELL. Organization, 
Conflict, and Innovation: A Study of 
German Naval: Strategic: Planning, - 
1888-1940. Lund Studies in Interna- 
tional History. Pp.- 448. Stockholm: 
Scandinavian University. Books, 1973, 
Sw.Cr. 99:75. . 
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Several German historians and politi- 
cal scientists have come to the conclu- 
sion that the year 1933 when Hitler 
came to power represents the beginning 
of a fresh chapter in the history of 
German foreign policy. This break was 
marked by the impact of the National 
Socialist ideology and by Hitler’s con- 
cepts of progressive expansions. The 
author of the book under review, how- 
ever, does not accept this view and has 
come to the conclusion that there is, 
indeed, a considerable continuity in 
German foreign policy from 1866-71, 
the founding period of the German 
Reich, to 1945. Hildebrand is of the 
opinion that there are political cate- 
gories of a specifically German na- 
ture which remained determining fac- 
tors throughout the period of Prussian- 
German history, from Bismarck to 
Hitler, and which can even be found 
at present among the political leader- 
ship in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Professor Hildebrand does not at- 
tempt to provide a comprehensive his- 
tory of Germany’s diplomatic relations 
but presents an analytical review of 
German foreign policy in order to pro- 
vide enough background information to 
substantiate his position that German 
foreign policy from 1933 to 1945 con- 
tained both elements of continuity as 
well as indications of a break with 
tradition. 

This position, at least on the surface, 
appears as a most reasonable statement 
because traditional attitudes of nations, 
as frequently represented by their 
leadership, have shown the tendency to 
survive even after dramatic political 
changes in the domestic sphere. These 
attitudes often re-emerged as an in- 
tegral part within a new ideological 
framework. This is not only evident in 
German political developments but also 
can readily be seen in certain aspects of 
Soviet foreign policy, which contains 
some very ambitious foreign policy ob- 
jectives noted also during the Tsarist 
regime. Part of the explanation is the 
interplay of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. Aims conceived in foreign policy 
consciously or unconsciously fulfill 
functions in domestic politics. 
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According to Professor Hildebrand, 
who stresses the unity of Prussian- 
German history, Bismarck’s primary 
task was to stabilize the social and 
economic status quo. When the con- 
tradictions between different social 
groups rapidly increased, Bismarck re- 
sorted to open suppression of the Social 
Democrats in order to protect the 
bourgeoisie who had sided with the 
Emperor and the landed aristocracy. 
Slogans of nationalism and imperialism 
were used to win over the masses and 
to unite the nation, supplemented by 
state welfare legislation. The. most 
powerful force for the integration of the 
German nation was World War I itself. 

Also, the Weimar Republic was dedi- 
cated to maintaining the social status 
quo which had not been changed by 
the revolution of 1918. When domestic 
reaction against the parliamentary 
democracy threatened the social struc- 
ture, the political Right supported 
Hitler’s program of anti-semitism, 
anti-Bolshevism, and the conquest of 
Lebensraum as foreign political goals. 
These objectives were believed to be 
also of great importance for the domes- 
tic sphere because it was thought that 
they would protect society from 
changes. Professor Hildebrand, how- 
ever, admits that Hitler himself might 
not have been conscious of the domes- 
tic implication of his megalomaniac 
policies. This interpretation of Hitler’s 
policies is wide open to criticism be- 
cause of the well-known Nazi hostility 
to the middle-class and the commit- 
ment to deep-seated social changes of 
the traditional bourgeois society with 
all its “decadent” values. Even Profes- 
sor Hildebrand submits that the im- 
plementation of the Nazi ideology 
would have destroyed the existing soci- 
ety in the long run. He attempts to 
explain this apparent contradiction of 
one of his main theses by stating that 
Hitler’s program had acquired an ex- 
treme and destructive form. 

For Professor Hildebrand the con- 
tinuity of Prussian-German politics 
which began with Bismarck is not over 
yet in spite of the collapse of the efforts 
of Hitler who “integrated all the politi- 
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cal demands, economic requirements 
and socio-political expectations prevail- 
ing in German society since the days of 
Bismarck” (p. 146). The author ob- 
serves that “the existing social order 
(including the industrial plants vital to 
survival) at least in one part of Ger- 
many” (p. 147) has survived. This ob- 
servation explains his earlier statement 
that the political categories which 
emerged in the Bismarck era are still 
prevalent among contemporary political 
leaders in the Federal Republic of 
Germany where at present the most 
important issue faced by opposing 
groups is which of two courses should 
be followed. One group advocates 
domestic reforms and a realistic foreign 
policy while the other wishes to pursue 
“domestic reaction and revisionism in 
foreign policy.” Even though the author 
does not clearly state his preference in 
the contemporary confrontation, it is 
not difficult to determine which of 
these two highly oversimplified alterna- 
tives he prefers. 


In contrast to the socio-economic in- 
terpretation of foreign policy pursued 
by Professor Hildebrand, the work au- 
thored by Professor Carl-Axel Gemzell, 
published by the Department of His- 
tory, University of Lund, Sweden, at- 
tempts to investigate the impact and 
interrelations of organizational struc- 
ture, environmental influences, and at- 
titudes toward innovation upon stra- 
tegic policy planning. The author 
selected the German Navy and its 
planning between 1888 and 1940 as 
subject for his case study. The reason 
for his selection was the availability of 
exceptionally good archival material of 
this modern highly developed organiza- 
tion. The emphasis on naval strategic 
planning, that is, major changes in plan- 
ning, was the result of the acknowl- 
edgement that strategic planning was a 
central product of the navy’s work. 

The author proceeded on the basis of 
three assumptions. First, it.was as- 
sumed that the navy as an organization, 
normally assigned to narrowly defined 
tasks, would resist innovation. The sec- 
ond. assumption was that the social 
environment would impose constraints 
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on new naval activities but that in cases 
where innovation had been approved, 
the social environment would also be 
accepted. And finally, it was assumed 
that conflict situations would operate as 
major motivational factors. Further- 
more, the conflicts would not necessar- 
ily have to be connected with conflicts 
between states but might also corre- 
spond to situations within the domestic 
realm. 

Professor Gemzell studied the de- 
velopment of German naval strategic 
planning as a series of innovations and 
established their relationships with so- 
cial conflicts, both of internal and ‘ex- 
ternal nature, over a long period of 
time. His findings verified his earlier 
assumptions. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that at times it was difficult for 
the reader, who happened not to be 
entirely at home in the approaches and 
models used in cybernetic analysis, to 
follow the line of argumentation and 
the resulting conclusions. 

ERIC WALDMAN 

University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


HAROLD MACMILLAN. At the End of 
the Day, 1961-1963. Pp. x, 572. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1974. $16.50. 


This is the sixth and final volume of 
Harold Macmillan’s political memoirs. 
The volume covers the last two years of 
his ministry, which came to an end 
with his resignation in October 1963. 
Owing to the ensuing lengthy illness, 
his political career came to an end with 
his resignation. Nearly ten years after 
the events occurred the former prime 
minister has published his record and 
recollection of them. In writing this 
superb set of memoirs, his method has 
been to rely on contemporary sources 
such as diaries, letters, speeches, and 
memoranda; and only rarely does he 
invoke the wisdom of hindsight to il- 
luminate his array of events. 

The set of memoirs is an embellish- 
ment of a long and distinguished career 
extending over fifty years of an active 
life, dating from the beginning of the 
First World War. Forty years were 
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spent in the House of Commons, seven- 
teen in different ministerial posts, and 
seven as prime minister. In his 
epilogue the prime minister recognizes 
that his ministry marks the end of an 
era; for the century of Victorian 
preeminence has passed. British su- 
premacy in trade, industry, finance, 
and naval power has disappeared along 
with the dissolution of a vast Empire. 
As reluctant as Winston Churchill, 
Macmillan became the prime minister 
to preside over the disposition of the 
remaining vestiges of the Empire. This 
final volume of memoirs records the 
dissolution of the Federation of the 
West Indies, as well as the Federation 
of Central Africa, and the granting of 
independence to several of the coun- 
tries formerly belonging to the federa- 
tions. Independence also came to other 
countries of Asia and Africa, leaving 
behind only a loose confederation—the 
Commonwealth—held together by 
tenuous economic ties and cultural 
traditions. 

Besides Commonwealth relations, 
Harold Macmillan devotes much of this 
final volume to foreign affairs, espe- 
cially affairs affecting France and the 
United States. Many Americans will 
read with pleasure and profit the 
authors commentaries on Anglo- 
American relations. The prime minister 
allots an entire chapter of forty pages to 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. Throughout 
this harrowing ordeal, Macmillan was 
in close consultation with President 
Kennedy by a direct telephone line to 
the White House. After the Russians 
withdrew from Cuba, the prime minis- 
ter praised the president for conducting 
the affair “with great skill, energy, 
resourcefulness and courage” (p. 219). 
The strong ties of friendship between 
the two leaders were severely strained 
during the negotiations over nuclear 
armaments. When the Americans aban- 
doned the Skybolt project—or bomber 
rocket—in favor of the Polaris—or 
submarine. weapon—the prime minis- 
ter felt the Americans were trying to 
drive “Great Britian out of the nuclear 
business.” 


Though disappointed by the substitu- - 


tion of Polaris for Skybolt, Macmillan’s 
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diplomatic ventures with President 
Kennedy were more satisfactory than 
his negotiations with General de Gaulle 
over British entry into the Common 
Market. Although de Gaulle’s veto was a 
humiliating defeat at the time, Macmil- 
lan outlived the general and ten years 
later was present at the signing of the 
Treaty of Brussels admitting Great Brit- 
ain to the European Community. These 
and other significant events are amply 
and fairly recorded in this last volume 
of Macmillan’s distinguished memoirs. 
R. G. COWHERD 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


H. C. G. MATTHEW. The Liberal Im- 
perialists: The Ideas and Politics of a 
Post-Gladstonian Elite. Pp. viii, 331. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 

` 1973. $17.75. 


This work in the Oxford Historical 
Monographs series is a traditional view 
of politics as a series of conversation 
pieces between gentlemen; it is 
polished and professional, as befits the 
work of a Christ Church scholar. We 
have been this way before, but it is a 
pleasure to traverse the ground again 
and to study the finer points. The book 
is essentially about four Liberal 
leaders—Rosebery, Asquith, Grey, and 
Haldane. Among them, the first was 
about the only British prime minister 
who never wanted to be a poli- 
tician—and who could never make 
up his mind which party he wanted to 
belong to—while the other three were 
as hungry for office and power as any- 
one could be. It was an absurd combi- 
nation, lampooned by John Morley as 
the “babies in intrigue.” Yet for ten 
years they made a lot of the running in 
the Liberal Party. 

Many English contemporary histo- 
rians—I am one of them—are fas- 
cinated by the Strange Death of Liberal 
England. Was the disintegration of the 
historic Liberal Party a long-term 
phenomenon? Stephen Koss argues in 
John Morley at the India Office, 
1905-1910 (Yale University Press, 
1969) that even by 1895 “the Liberal 
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Party, despite the freak recovery that 
awaited it, had ceased to be a viable 
ideological force and an effective tacti- 
cal unit” (p. 41). Others believe that 
—give and take a lot of “ifs” —Lloyd 
George could have led a radical Liberal 
Party—“‘radical” in the Limehouse 
1909 sense, not the Berkeley 1968 
sense—to become what Gladstonian 
Liberalism had been: the predominant 
national party, commanding effective 
power. They argue that the political 
history of Britain since 1922, with Con- 
servative governments as the norm and 
progressive governments as the excep- 
tion, need never have happened. 

How far does the present work il- 
luminate the problem? It seems to 
show that the- self-inflicted wounds, 
which have been a constant occupa- 
tional hazard of British Liberals since 
1915, were also a feature of the period 
1895-1905; as also the irresistible urge 
to wash dirty linen in public, to substi- 
tute rhetoric for policy, to indulge in 
vain imaginings instead of grim 
realities. (I write as a slightly embit- 
tered former Liberal parliamentary 
candidate.) . 

Rosebery and Grey were hereditary 
Whigs; Asquith and Haldane were what 
the author calls intellectual Whigs. 
Only Asquith came from the small 
manufacturer or respectable artisan, 
non-conformist, hard-as-nails class that 
gave Liberalism its staying-power— 
and of course he was corrupted by 
the delights of high living. These 
so-called Liberal Imperialists tried to 
take over the party from the outside; 
they failed because they belonged 
to Westminster and Pall Mall and 
Mayfair, not to the world of chapels 
and co-ops and committee rooms. Lloyd 
George never forgot about that world, 
and neither did the seemingly easy- 
going Campbell-Bannerman, whom the 
Asquith-Grey-Haldane crowd badly 
underestimated. Dr. Matthew has so 
constructed his book that we learn 
nothing about the other Liberals—the 
Little Englanders, the Pro-Boers—-who 
actually provided the raison d’etre of 


the Liberal Imperialists. Apart from an 
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occasional glimpse of Campbell- 
Bannerman, we receive no impression 
of what is happening in the other 
camp—the camp of the gut Liberals, 
the folk Liberals, the Liberals of the 
lower class, and the gnawing con- 
science. 

The historic Liberal Party, like 
Roosevelt’s Democratic Party, was a 
coalition of minorities. Its strength was 
that, numerically, these formed a major- 
ity. But it needed a leader like 
Gladstone—or the Lloyd George that 
never quite was—to pull it all together. 
Rosebery could not see this; he com- 
plained that it was “an army of der- 
vishes each carrying a separate flag.” 
The message he delivered to this army 
was ‘Efficiency’ and a ‘Clean 
Slate’ — meaning, let’s start again, with- 
out all the lumber of Irish Home Rule, 
and so on. Although they cheered the 
sporting earl, who could be both grave 
and debonair, they did not follow him; 
and at the critical moment, he was 
always far away in one of his great 
country houses writing with flair and 
insight about the statesmen of the past, 
but never putting precept into practice. 

Asquith, Grey, and Haldane had to 
make their own way; in 1905 they 
concluded a pact—the Relugas 
Compact—which would have put 
Campbell-Bannerman on the shelf and 
delivered control of the new Liberal 
Cabinet into their hands. But when 
Campbell-Bannerman formed his gov- 
ernment the Relugas Compact vanished 
into thin air; Asquith hastened to accept 
office without consulting his colleagues, 
and they tamely followed suit. As his 
Secretaries of State responsible for im- 
perial affairs at the India Office and the 
Colonial Office, the new prime minister 
installed two Gladstonian valetu- 
dinarians, Morley and Elgin. Liberal 
Imperialism was a bust. More impor- 
tant, in significant ways, the historic 
Liberalism of Gladstone was a bust too. 

Dr Matthew does not express his 
ideas in such a crude fashion; his 
conclusions are more sophisticated. He 
concludes that “their assumption that 
there were policies at the centre on 
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which reasonable men could agree was 
an assumption which a democracy must 
make if it is to survive” (p. 295). But can 
a dynamic Liberal Party survive on that 
kind of assumption? 
HUGH TINKER 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
University of London 


ADAM B, ULAM. Stalin: The Man and 
His Era. Pp. vii, 760. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1973. $12.95. 


Communist mythology has always 
given Lenin first place in its array of 
gods and rulers. But, in fact, it was 
Stalin who brought the real revolution 
to Russia and gave the regime its pres- 
ent character. The effects and horrors of 
his revolution and reign of terror are 
well known, but the actual role of Stalin 
as the prime mover remained obscure 
under the tightly woven veil of prop- 
aganda. Only after his death, 
Khrushchev, in seeking political advan- 
tage over his opponents, briefly and 
partially lifted this veil. Some of the 
details were revealed in Khrushchev’s 
revelations to the party congresses in 
1956 and 1961, in the clearing and 
rehabilitation of leading political pris- 
oners sentenced in the great purges of 
the 1930s, in the memoirs of those who 
suffered at Stalin’s hands, and in the new 
histories of the Stalin reign. In addition, 
the escape of Stalin’s daughter to the 
West and her memoirs of her father 
give a human dimension not previously 
known. In spite of these revelations, 
however, the documentation is still far 
from complete, and with the veil again 
lowered over Stalin’s role by 
Khrushchev’s successors, there is little 
chance that additional material will be 
available for some time. 

Making use of the new material, 
Professor Ulam of the Harvard Re- 
search Center has written a new com- 
prehensive and analytical biography of 
Stalin and his role in Soviet history. 
The work is not a scholarly treatise 
which carefully cites and limits itself to 
the evidence. Rather it is a critical 
interpretation which evaluates Stalin’s 
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role from the Western point of view and 
tries to fill in gaps between the evi- 
dence, answering all the important 
questions about Stalin’s personality and 
role and about the roles and per- 
sonalities of those around him. 

-Professor Ulam explains Stalin as “a 
most reasonable and perceptive 
man— unless something touched off the 
inner springs of suspicion and rage” (p. 
359). Also, like his fellow Bolsheviks 
but even more so, Stalin “was unable to 
distinguish between theoretical and 
factual reality, between the world of 
ideologically inspired dreams or suspi- 
cions and the world of hard facts” (p. 
413). Ulam concludes that in the Soviet 
scene in the 1920s only a man with un- 
usual suspicions and proneness to in- 
trigue could have won the power struggle 
(p. 433). Equally important to Stalin’s 
success was the inability of his oppo- 
nents to organize against his intrigues 
and their ultimate willingness to pros- 
trate themselves before him so that his 
megalomania would be appeased (p. 
373). This view of Stalin as developed 
by the author from episode to episode 
is convincing, but without more evi- 
dence it has to be considered specula- 
tive. While the author’s interpretation of 
Stalin’s character is quite plausible, he 
seems less convincing in explaining 
why Stalin’s associates, hardened by 
the revolution and the power struggle, 
continually debased themselves before 
Stalin. 

As a critical biography and as a 
comprehensive and readable history of 
Stalin’s rule, this volume is valuable for 
both the expert and lay reader. It both 
expresses the atmosphere of this crucial 
era in Soviet history and provides an 
interesting explanation for the success 
and the influence of one of the world’s 
most skilled and cruel tyrants. 

Davip T. CATTELL 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


GEORGE L. YANEY. The Systematiza- 
tion of Russian Government: Social 
Evolution in the Domestic Adminis- 
tration of Imperial Russia, 1711-1905. 
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Pp. xvi, 430. Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1973. $13.50. 


One of the more common charges 
levelled against American historio- 
graphy is that it is too largely taken up 
with political history, to the putative 
disadvantage of social, economic, or 
intellectual history. On the face of it, 
the charge has some validity. But when 
one is face to face with a work of 
genuine political history, questions arise 
about the categorization, for genuine 
political history does not tolerate any 
such artificial separation of history 
into specialities, any more than genuine 
examples of the other emphases do. 
Historical study is warranted to the 
extent that it explains something, and 
the choicer historical topics involve 
complex processes unfolding in many 
dimensions. One of these may be 
preeminently political, another 
economic, a third cultural; but all im- 
pose their own rules, and it is ex- 
tremely rare that any one can be com- 
fortably enclosed within one or another 
of the conventional rubrics. A genuine 
political history is one that centers on a 
political topic but recognizes no con- 
ventional boundaries and therefore en- 
lists in its train any subject matter that 
helps to explain, thereby politicizing 
whatever materials fit the project and, 
in the process, enlarging the political 
rubric to its full extent. At this point the 
objection expires; there has never beena 
surfeit of good political history, or of 
any other kind—only a surplus of 
artificially restricted treatments, a 
superfluity of narrowly conceived 
studies. Politics, as Professor Yaney 
conceives of politics, can never be a 
narrowing or restrictive category but is 
rather a recognition of the pervasive- 
ness of politics and of the full range of 
subject matter that properly belongs 
within that category. 

The main axis of his investigation is 
the relationship between central au- 
thority in Tsarist Russia and the peasant 
countryside. His concern is with the 
aspiration toward system and with the 
efforts, inspired by the aspiration but 
not yet partaking of the attributes of 
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system, that were made as a part of the 
process of creating the preconditions of 
systematization in Russian governance. 
Yaney’s whole enterprise is, in one 
sense, a misadventure; his original aim 
was to introduce the agrarian reforms of 
the early twentieth century in Russia. 
His introduction turned into a book, an 
exemplary one if one considers what 
usually parades as the history of any 
domestic administration evolution. Pre- 
sumably the original project is still to 
come, but we have meanwhile gained a 
quite original insight into the process 
that underlay twentieth century reform 
efforts. It is, as the author properly 
acknowledges, not the only way of 
looking at the process; but it is both a 
detailed and fully conceptualized pre- 
sentation of what it took, phrasing the 
matter all too epigrammatically, to 
bring Russia into the twentieth century. 

There should be no question that this 
is a major contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of modern Russian history. That 
will be noticed quite readily by the 
appropriate specialists. I think it more 
important to emphasize the contribu- 
tion Yaney has made to an understand- 
ing of the process we usually label 
modernization. That label tends to be- 
come a residual category, welcoming 
any putative explanation of how a soci- 
ety got from one point to another. 
Yaney has chosen a much more con- 
crete focal point, the introduction of 
system into an unsystematic social 
order, as a way of tracing social and 
political change, taking into account the 
multitude of blunders and missteps that 
characterize the process without resort- 
ing to ineptitude or stupidity as ex- 
planations of failure but instead de- 
picting these missteps as features of an 
evolutionary process and making them 
comprehensible as necessary com- 
promises on the part of those who wish 
to systematize but are also charged to 
govern. The process is not peculiar to 
Russia, and a proper understanding of it 
could save us untold woe in our own 
time. 

LYMAN H. LEGTERS 
University of Washington 
Seattle 
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GORDON FELLMAN and BARBARA 
BRANDT. The Deceived Majority: 
Politics and Project in Middle 
America. Pp. 265. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1973. $9.95. 


RICHARD E. RUBENSTEIN. Left Turn: 
Origins of the Next American Rev- 
olution. Pp. ix, 286. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1973. $8.50. - 


There is a familiar reader’s experi- 
ence: one sits down with a new book 
and, after a dozen pages or so, spins it 
into a corner, never to retrieve it. 
Sometimes it is a mistake. Social scien- 
tists have rarely appreciated the point 
of the journalist’s seductive lead, and a 
good many books that begin turgidly, 
foolishly, stupidly, or merely annoy- 
ingly, have a great deal to say. On the 
other hand, the twelfth page impulse 
can spare a body a terrific waste of time. 
Here we have an example of each. 

The trouble with the introductory 
parts of The Deceived Majority is the 
authors’ truculent and vexing refusal to 
define the terms on which the book is 
based. This is a book about “class” and 
“classism, . . . discrimination by 
members of one social class against 
members of another.” So, what is 
“class”? The authors cannot say. “Class” 
has to do with “power, wealth, edu- 
_ cation, occupation, and general values 
and lifestyle” and it has “yet-to-be- 
understood connections” with racism 
and sexism. But these are not to 
be explored here and “for this book,” 
the authors continue, they “shall not 
define class in a way that can be 
considered universally useful or true 
for all purposes. [That is, they shall not 
“define” it at all.] Indeed, we do not 
believe that class can be defined that 
way at all.” 

But this is a book about class, is it 
not? So, where is the reader left after 
page fourteen? Should he spin it into 
the corner? 

It would be a mistake to do so. For, if 
Gordon Fellman and Barbara Brandt 
are befuddled by the’ concept of 
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“class” —their new names for classes 
are no help, just jargon—-they are 
meticulous and open-minded observers 
of political and social behavior. They 
have provided a valuable insight into 
one specific power struggle in contem- 
porary America—the controversy, dis- 
pute, and competition over the building 
of a freeway through a working-class 
district of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The Brookline-Elm Inner Belt became 
a live political issue in the middle 
1960s. Alignments on the question 
proved complex and shifting, the more 
so because of the existence of alternate 
routes. State and federal highway agen- 
cies, state officials, industrial corpora- 
tions, elected local officials, state legis- 
lators, powerful and articulate institu- 
tions such as Harvard and M.LT.,, anti- 
Belt neighborhood groups, and, finally, 
the amorphous majority of the neigh- 
borhood affected—generally hostile to 
the destruction of their neighborhood 
but also apathetic—all these bore in 
some way on the final resolution of the 
issue. 

This came in December, 1971, when 
the governor of Massachusetts an- 
nounced that the Inner Belt was can- 
celled. A happy endiigg for the neighbor- 
hood. Or was it? This is the topic of the 
book, and in it Fellman and Brandt 
touch on the real problems of de- 
cisionmaking and power in our society 
as well as on the attitudes of citizens 
towards the efficacy of their equality. 
They say nothing about class in the end 
because they said nothing about it in 
the beginning. Nor, despite a final 
chapter entitled “Toward New Forms 
of Participation,” is The Deceived Ma- 
jority a program for establishing the 
genuine democracy which the authors 
find wanting and to which they are 
explicitly committed. But the book is 
also, in microcosm, a well-done and 
depressing account of the dichotomy 
between the rhetoric and reality of 
democracy in America. 


In Left Turn, the terms are defined 
precisely and unambiguously; Richard 
E. Rubenstein is a felicitous stylist, 
perhaps, indeed, too felicitous for the 
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good of his book; the absurdities and 
distortions of its first part are neither 
blurred nor disguised by jargon and 
evasion. The author has set out to 
systemize American historical de- 
velopment scientifically. He posits 
ruthless and inevitable rules of political 
coalition, disintegration, realignment 
through six cycles, the six periodic 
consensuses being the Federalist, the 
Jeffersonian, the Jacksonian, the Re- 
publican, the Progressive, the New 
Deal, all neatly characterized by the 
fact that they were “all-bourgeois” al- 
liances against “the underclass.” 

Such schematizations can, of course, 
be honest pedagogical tools when ac- 
companied in the lecture hall by the 
caveat that they are tools and not 
laboratory formulas. In Left Turn it is 
formulas that they are, and forcing two 
centuries of unruly political history into 
such a symmetrical mold results in all 
the predictable vagaries. Rubenstein 
contends with historical figures from 
Jefferson to Aristotle, from Lincoln to 
Montaigne, as if they and the author are 
seated on folding chairs in an au- 
ditorium, the latter making short work 
of his opponents with sneers, innuendo, 
and extended ingpx finger. The “rela- 
tionships” which “Rubenstein draws in 
order to establish his schema reduce to 
something like the numerology that 
connects Lincoln and John F. 
Kennedy—both elected in 60, seven 
letters in the names of both, and so on. 
Thus: “clearly... there seems to be a 
relationship between liberalism and rac- 
ism” and readers are asked solemnly 
to note that all the great liberal presi- 
dents were war presidents. 

Then there are the errors, gross and 
minor, the sloppiness inevitable in forc- 
ing not entirely malleable facts into an 
unyielding form: Jefferson’s ‘disciples 
formented the War of 1812 in an at- 
tempt to grab Canada by force” (a 
sophomore who has read his Amherst 
pamphlet knows better than to wax too 
glibly on that subject); the masses of 
Gilded Age urban immigrants were 
“mostly Irish Catholics”; the Republi- 
can Party controlled both White House 
and Congress from 1861 to 1913; Wil- 
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liam Jennings Bryan resigned as Sec- 
retary of State in 1917, after Wilson’s 
decision to enter the war, and he was 
an anti-big business secretary. Finally, 
related to the factual errors, the absurd- 
ities: “it was generally impossible to 
distinguish labor violence from racial 
violence”; Lincoln was called “a traitor 
to his class” (A la FDR) by Republican 
Party plutocrats. And so on. 

If this sort of thing sounds familiar, 
yes, Professor Rubenstein does acknowl- 
edge his schooling in the Socialist 
Workers Party. He has benefitted from 
the more intelligent radical historiog- 
raphy of the 1960s but, in the end, not 
very much, Left Turn is the same old 
outdated irrelevance gussied up with a 
little art nouveau. The author heroi- 
cally resists mentioning Leon Trotsky 
and the Red Army until page 160, and 
through the whole, he awkwardly inter- 
jects credentials of his grooviness: “our 
political culture so closely links 
economic success and political power 
with sexual potency”; Rubenstein’s 
characterization of the exploitation of 
women as “particularly brutal.” 

One thinks of depleted forests and 
pulp mills. One recalls one’s impulse 
after the first dozen pages. 

JosEPH R, CONLIN 

Department of History 

California State University 

Chico 


AMY M. GILBERT. Executive Agree- 
ments and Treaties, 1946-1973: 
Framework of the Foreign Policy of 
the Period. Pp. x, 213. Endicott, N.Y.: 
Thomas-Newell, 1973. $10.00. 


Davip P. CALLEO and BENJAMIN M. 
ROWLAND. America and the World 
Political Economy: Atlantic Dreams 
and Realities. Pp. xii, 371. Blooming- 
ton, Ind: Indiana University Press, 
1973. $12.50. 


Amy M. Gilbert’s monumental effort 
to examine the expansive usage of Ex- 
ecutive Agreements as the framework 
for American foreign policy since World - 
War II is to be applauded. Her 
significant achievement rests in her 
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categorization of these agreements into 
four distinct types: Class I —those agree- 
ments concluded by the Executive 
pursuant to a Treaty (NATO); Class 
II—those concluded to implement the 
intentions of Congress (Reciprocal 
Trade Act); Class 1JI—those supported 
or confirmed by a Joint Congressional 
Resolution (Tonkin Bay Resolution); 
and Class IV—those not submitted to 
or confirmed by Congress involving 
administrative and/or housekeeping 
matters. 

The author’s scholarly development 
of the Bricker Amendment provides an 
added dimension to the emerging 
power struggle between Congress and 
the president, but whether this Great 
Debate was a truly “educational ex- 
perience” is questionable since the 
vital controversies over the Imperial 
President and foreign affairs arose af- 
terward. 

What is, perhaps, most disappointing 
in an otherwise Herculean treatise is 
the author’s extreme caution in her 
analysis of the “creeping commit- 
ments” issue. Her tacit acceptance of 
past administrations’ interpretations of 
the Geneva Accords (1954), the Ken- 
nedy “commitment” to Vietnam under 
the rubric of SEATO, the tortured de- 
scription of the Tonkin Bay episode as 
such and the consequent Tonkin Bay 
Resolution is hardly compatible with 
rigorous scholarship. Moreover, the 
cursory look at The Pentagon Papers is 
most distressing, especially in light of 
the author’s value judgement that by 
1967 the “Administration had not made 
clear its rightness or necessity, and had 
not explained to the citizens how the 
[Vietnam] war was an expression of 
national need and sentiment to which 
they could respond wholeheartedly.” 

The lack of a rigorous conceptual 
framework is further illustrated in the 
author’s cautious perceptions of the 
Nixon “New Eras” which are, in short, 
mere descriptions of the scenarios sur- 
rounding the Cambodian intervention 
and of the recurrent peace proposals— 
Hanoi versus/and Nixon—with not 
tight-knit analysis of the October 1972 
to January 1973 Paris Agreements. 
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Finally, more intensive scholarship 
should have included an analysis of 
such “secret” agreements as the US- 
Thailand arrangements, categorized as 
Class III, and the earlier Pact of Madrid 
(Spain) up for renewal in 1975. 

However, over all, Amy Gilbert has 
provided a significant contribution to 
such subsequent studies still to be 
made on executive agreements. 


The truly brilliant analysis by co- 
authors Calleo and Rowland of 
America’s post-World War II interna- 
tional economic-political policies will 
and should establish a sound 
framework for additional in-depth 
studies as the 1970s unfold. 

The American design—that is, 1) the 
geopolitical Atlantic Alliance; 2) the 
(Cordell) Hull trade liberalism; and 3) 
the federalist theory to encourage an 
emerging Atlantic Community—is sub- 
jected to a rigorous, scholarly examina- 
tion with the aid of voluminous statis- 
tics, charts, and graphs. Our postwar 
trade policies—that is, liberalization, 
deflation, parity changes, and the Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights—are evaluated, 
both their successes and failures, in 
terms of rhetoric versus the reality of 
the “American hegemony” until the 
recent, ever-changing power realities 
forced a painful reappraisal, as yet in- 
complete. 

Attention is focused upon such 
dichotomies as (1) the conflicting con- 
cepts of “economic efficiency” and the 
creation of a “broadly humanitarian 
society’ and (2) the shibboleth of 
“perpetual growth” with its counter- 
productive effects, including the en- 
vironmental issue. The authors’ sober 
examination of the impact of interna- 
tional corporations which operate’ not 
within Ricardo’s “free-market” but 
within the Keynesian version of “mer- 
cantilism” adds a dimension whose 
total impact is, as yet, unknown. 

Especially instructive is the chapter 
‘on Japan’s postwar economic develop- 
ment as a great “mercantilist state” 
whose resistance to “liberalization” is 
due to its unique interpenetration of 
business with government. Therefore, 
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Japan “will follow a more lonely 
course.” 

Diagnosis of the Third World is, 
perhaps, the least satisfying aspect of an 
otherwise significant study. Yet the 
forewarning that “the prospects for a 
peaceful, steady and non-revolutionary 
transformation” of these countries is 
“not bright” is, certainly, most apt. 

In the final chapter, the co-authors 
project their major thesis—that is, the 
ingredients for a “True Basis of a 
Liberal World Economic System” 
through the development of a loosely 
related series of national and regional 
systems based upon the “planned 
democratic welfare state.” But, where 
are the Soviet Union and China in all of 
this? 

ALFRED J. HOTZ 

Augustana College 

Sioux Falls 

South Dakota 


C. ROBERT KEMBLE. The Image of the 
Army Officer in America: Background 
for Current Views. Pp. vii, 289. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1973. $10.75. 


It is no mystery why a self-styled 
“military careerist’” would investigate 
how past generations have regarded 
their military men. One result of Viet- 
nam has been the U.S. Army’s obses- 
sion with its image. Nor is there any 
question about Kemble’s world view. 
Rather like a knee-jerk hawk, he blank- 
ets several disparate critics of the mili- 
tary with the label “pacifist,” without 
precision. For example, he calls T. W. 
Higginson, abolitionist and Civil War 
hero, a “semi-pacifist.” A what? 

The book is perplexing in scope. It 
is purportedly the first of two parts, and 
in fact 85 percent of it deals with the 
1800s. But then an extensive epilogue, 
admittedly an afterthought, races 
through the 1900s right up to “distaste- 
ful guerilla warfare.” The author him- 
self indicates that he was unprepared to 
analyze the modern era when he al- 
ludes to a certain trend which will not 
be “fully completed until World War I, 
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if then [itals added].” Since his judg- 
ments are so tenuous and his bibliog- 
raphy incomplete, the epilogue should 
have been left unwritten. Kemble says 
he wrote it for “relevance.” 

The sources are also curious. No one 
could survey every contemporary refer- 
ence ever made to the military, and it 
seems fair enough to borrow general 
ideas from such authorities as Hofstad- 
ter on social Darwinism. But it is a 
major defect to cite Millis, Cunliffe, 
Schlesinger, and others alongside 
legitimate primary materials in the 
mainstream of the book’s argument. 

One might also question the theme. 
The title suggests there is a single 
“image.” But throughout we are told 
that it was “anything but sharply 
defined,’ and even that there were 
“painfully contrary reactions” to the 
figure of the military officer. Actually, 
two “images” seem to recur: one, that 
military men were “refined virile patri- 
cians,” such as Washington and Winfield 
Scott; and two, that “regular” officers 
were dandies, outclassed by non- 
establishment types like Jackson and 
Zachary Taylor. But there are so many 
exceptions to these general attitudes 
that “it turns out that America’s view of 
the Army officer... never has 
been ...a single image at all, but 
rather . . . several diverse, if related, 
figures.” Was Kemble really surprised 
that “it turns out” that way? Americans 
are, after all, pretty pluralistic. 

In that bewildering twentieth cen- 
tury, Kemble decries the fact that the 
modern officer is ridiculed in Heller’s 
Catch-22 and CBS-TV’s M*A*S*H. He 
argues that the military “desperately” 
needs a new image that “must come 
from the people as a whole.” Yet here 
again, he seems to miss the obvious. 
One view of the military held in the 
post-Tet era by many people in 
pluralistic America who are not pacifists 
is’ that Army officers are sometimes 
ridiculous. This book does nothing to 
correct that unfortunate fact. 

WILLIAM T. GENEROUS, JR. 

The Choate School 

Wallingford 

Connecticut 
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ROBERT JAMES MADDOX. The New Left 
and the Origins of the Cold War. Pp. 
ix, 169. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $7.95. 


In recent years the New Left his- 
torians have produced a flurry of works 
in which they challenge the traditional 
views regarding the roots of the Cold 
War. These revisionists argue that the 
Cold War must bear the stamp “Made 
in the USA,” placing blame for it 
primarily upon the bumbling states- 
manship of the Truman administration 
or upon American capitalism’s insati- 
able demand for growth. Robert James 
Maddox, a diplomatic historian at 
Pennsylvania State University, has writ- 
ten a critique of the revisionists, not of 
their interpretations but of their schol- 
arly methods. His conclusion is that 
they simply fail to “measure up to the 
most elementary standards of good 
scholarship.” 

Taking the works of seven of the most 
prominent revisionists—William Ap- 
pleman Williams, D. F. Fleming, Gar 
Alperovitz, David Horowitz, Gabriel 
Kolko, Diane Shaver Clemens, and 
Lloyd C. Gardner— Maddox compares 
the evidence they use to substantiate 
their findings with the sources they rely 
upon. He finds that “without 
exception” these books are “based 
upon pervasive misusages of the source 
materials.” He indicts the authors for 
making assertions without evidence, 
misuse of evidence, distortion of evi- 
dence, and exclusion of negative evi- 
dence. Indeed, “the most striking 
characteristic of revisionist historiog- 
raphy,” according to Maddox, “has 
been the extent to which New Left 
authors have revised the evidence it- 
self.” 

His indictment is compelling. His 
examples of distortions of context, mis- 
use of quotations, and general abuse of 
sources should be required reading for 
all graduate students so they will know 
what pitfalls to avoid in order to assure 
good historical craftsmanship. But 
Maddox is so consumed with distaste 
for the revisionists that his book is 
marred, He focuses intensely on the 
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faults of the revisionists and vilifies 
them for their poor scholarship, but he 
fails to scrutinize at all the scholarship 
of the traditional historians of the Cold 
War. He does not respond to the fun- 
damental interpretation of the New Left 
authors, yet by his vitriolic exhortations 
he draws the reader inexorably into the 
implication that they are not only 
sloppy scholars but that they are wrong. 
For a critique of the New Left view one 
would be better served by Robert W. 
Tucker’s The Radical Left and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy (1971). 

Maddox’s pervasive hostility to the 
New Left historians is certain to invite 
a round of replies and countercharges. 
This is unfortunate, not only because 
Maddox’s book would have been better 
had he been more reserved in making 
his assertions, but because it is time to 
call a halt to this academic war over the 
Cold War and move, as Lisle A. Rose 
suggests in After Yalta: America and 
the Origins of the Cold War (1973), into 
a post-revisionist interpretation. 

ROBERT DETWEILER 

California State University 

San Diego 


ERNEST R. May. “Lessons” of the Past: 
The Use and Misuse of History in 
American Foreign Policy. Pp. xvi, 220. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973. $6.95. 


This excellent little book has three 
major theses: that foreign policymakers 
are often influenced by what they per- 
ceive to be the lessons of history; that 
they ordinarily use history badly; and 
that they could use history more accu- 
rately with help from professional his- 
torians. Ernest R. May, professor of 
history at Harvard, contends that the 
framers of foreign policy fréquently use 
false analogies from history because 
their knowledge of history is inaccurate 
or incomplete. But “potentially, history 
is an enormously rich resource for peo- 
ple who govern” (p. xiv). 

May devotes a large part of the book 
to analyses of previous periods where 
such misuses of the past have occurred: 
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World War II, the early Cold War, 
Korea, and. Vietnam. In the case of 
Vietnam, he points out that “here one 
can see men who would have been 
scandalized by an inelegant economic 
model or a poorly prepared legal brief 
making significant use of historical 
parallels, analogies, and trends with 
utter disregard for expertise or even the 
inherent logic of their assertions” (p. 
121). 

May then examines the decision to 
bomb North Vietnam in 1965 to illus- 
trate how historical thinking could have 
been more comprehensive and sys- 
tematic. Considering six historical pre- 
cedents in which bombing was used for 
political purposes, he arrives at 
generalizations which would have con- 
traindicated the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. May does not presume to have all 
the answers; in fact, he considers alter- 
native courses of action and allows the 
possibility that the decisions made 
were ultimately the best available 
choices. But the decisions could have 
been informed by reasoned historical 
judgments; instead they were usually 
based on superficial analogies of dubi- 
ous applicability. This section of the 
book is distinguished by the careful 
historical research and balanced judg- 
ments for which May is justly known. 

After a marginally effective foray into 
history’s predictive powers, May sug- 
gests ways for historians to aid in the 
formulation of America’s foreign policy. 
Along with a number of useful and 
tightly reasoned ideas, he includes a 
somewhat controversial scheme in 
which “some outside historians might 
be authorized to use [Government] re- 
cords not yet generally open” (p. 
185)—a plan which could well lead to 
“court historians” who would write only 
what bureaucrats wanted to hear and 
who would, in any event, incur the 
resentment of their less-favored col- 
leagues. He closes with a plea for 
greater use of professional historians by 
the government. Yet within his own 
text May provides examples of how 
historians have been unable to tran- 
scend the conventional wisdom at any 
given point in time—page 101, for 
example. Can historians free them- 
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selves from prevailing prejudices well 
enough to provide meaningful guidance 
to policymakers? They did not do so 
during the Cold War, with one or two 
notable exceptions. Although May’s 
diagnosis of the misuse of history ap- 
pears accurate, it seems unlikely that 
his prescription will provide a cure for 
the affliction he has so ably described; 
it may, however, be a step in the right 
direction. 
FREDRICK J. DOBNEY ’ 
Department of History 
Saint Louis University 


DonaLD R. McCoy and RICHARD T. 
RUETTEN. Quest and Response: 
Minority Rights and the Truman 
Administration. Pp. ix, 427. Wichita: 
The University Press of Kansas, 1973. 
$12.00. 


To read this book is to help realize 
how far, how very far, this nation has 
travelled since the 1940s toward a mul- 
tiracial society. During President 
Truman’s administration, to take only 
one example, blacks could not attend 
Washington’s National Theatre—then 
the only show in town. (Truman, by the 
way, walked through a CORE picket 
line to attend a play there.) In 1973, not 
only in Washington but throughout the 
country, there are growing signs of 
assimilation of members of that ten or 
eleven percent of Americans who were 
fated to be born without the shade of 
sallow pink so highly prized by WASPS 
and other ethnic minorities who have 
controlled the country since the begin- 
nings of the republic. 

For. whatever reason, Harry Truman 
-=a reluctant warrior at best—was 
the first president to try seriously 
to further the cause of the black 
Americans. F.D.R. was dragooned into 
accepting Fair Employment Practices 
under government contracts. It is one 
of the more unfortunate accidents 
of the American political process that 
found Dwight Eisenhower in the White 
House at the very time that affirmative 
national leadership was so badly 
needed. Had Ike built on what Truman 
started, the problem of race—which 
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seems so intractable today— might have 
been further alleviated. For with all the 
progress of the past quarter-century, 
race still remains the nastiest of all 
internal social problems. The white 
American is still not ready to accept in 
any reasonable complete sense- his 
brothers and sisters who are not white. 

Truman did as much, I suppose, as 
one could expect a border-state ward 
politician to do during the 1940s. For 
that he deserves full marks, as the 
authors of this careful study indicate. 
When placed against the reactionary 
racial tendencies of the Nixon adminis- 
tration, the Truman period stands out 
clearly as a high point in American 
history. 

This book is chronology as history. It 
is not a deep analysis or really an 
assessment of the Truman years and 
how the president responded to the 
growing demands of black Americans. 
Even so, it is a useful book for one major 
point: it shows that it was the chief 
executive, much more than the legisla- 
ture and even more than the courts, 
who was primarily instrumental in ad- 
vancing the cause of civil rights. 
Perhaps the authors did not mean to 
leave that impression, but surely that is 
so. In the American system of govern- 
ance, in this year of the Watergate and 
energy crises, the presidency still 
stands as the most important of the 
organs of government. The president 
can do much, as did Lyndon Johnson 
and to a lesser extent Harry Truman; or 
he can do little, as witness Eisenhower 
and Kennedy; or he can actively coun- 
teract the desires of black Americans, as 
witness Richard Nixon. The essential 
point is that it is the chief executive 
who sets the moral, and thus the legal, 
tone for the nation. 

Professors McCoy and Ruetten are to 
be commended for this study. The hope 
is that they will continue their efforts 
and plumb deeper into the American 
psyche, so as to place historical facts 
within a more meaningful context. 


ARTHUR S, MILLER 


National Law Center 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. The Im- 
perial Presidency. Pp. x, 505. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973. $10.00. 


Arthur Schlesinger’s latest book on 
the American presidency is, like its 
predecessors, both thoroughly re- 
searched and strongly opinionated. His 
major historical theme, pursued from 
Washington’s day to Nixon’s, is the 
encroachment of presidential power 
upon the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. This has come about primarily 
through the assumption by presidents, 
at times of real or supposed crisis, of 
the right to initiate acts of war. This 
process has accelerated in the last 
thirty-five years, and in the Nixon ad- 
ministration has been carried over into 
nonmilitary areas. Occasional assump- 
tion by earlier presidents of the power 
to take warlike measures without con- 
sent of Congress was usually followed 
in each instance by a reassertion of 
power on the part of Congress, as after 
the Civil War and World War I; but the 
aftermath of World War II brought a 
rapid succession of crises—the Cold 
War, Korea, Vietnam—which tempted 
Presidents Truman, Kennedy, and 
Johnson to exercise powers never in- 
tended for them by the Founding 
Fathers. President Nixon, inheriting 
war in Vietnam, extended it without 
legislative sanction to Cambodia and 
Laos. Meanwhile, as portrayed in 
Schlesinger’s scenario, he undertook to 
expand the presidential prerogative to 
cover a large area of domestic affairs. 
This he accomplished, or attempted to 
accomplish, by impounding funds ap- 
propriated by Congress, abusing the 
pocket veto, downgrading the cabinet, 
intimidating the media, professionaliz- 
ing the army, and building a powerful 
White House staff composed of men 
dedicated to his success and troubled 
by few scruples. The apparent goal, 
whether or not deliberately sought, was 
a revolutionary conversion of the con- 
stitutional executive into a “plebiscitary 
presidency” ruling largely by decree 
between presidential elections. The 
trend in that direction, as Schlesinger 
sees it, was halted only by Watergate. 

It is refreshing to find Schlesinger 
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acknowledging that he and other liber- 
als were fascinated by the idea of a 
“strong” presidency when the office 
was occupied by such men as Roosevelt 
and Kennedy, only to view similar 
exercise of power with intense alarm 
when in the hands of Johnson and 
Nixon. The remedy is not, in 
Schlesinger’s opinion, a “weak” presi- 
dency such as would be produced by 
some of the legislation sponsored by 
Senator Ervin and others, but rather a 
presidency which, while strong, would 
be kept within constitutional bounds by 
the reestablishment of “comity” be- 
tween the president and Congress. The 
fact that the closing chapter deals at 
length with impeachment and other 
possible ways of legally removing an 
incumbent president suggests that the 
author sees little hope of such “comity” 
-developing between Congress and the 
present occupant of the White House. 
JuLrus W. PRATT 
Medford 
New Jersey 


Josera M. Srracusa. The New Left 
Diplomatic Histories and Historians: 
The American Revisionists. Pp. viii, 
138. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1973. $6.95. 


During the 1960s a group of his- 
torians emerged who shared the view 
that the United States historically has 
been an expansionist nation and that, 
since the 1890s at least, the principal 
objective of its foreign policy has been 
the establishment of a worldwide com- 
mercial empire. Such a policy, they 
maintained, has been a rational expres- 
sion of the dictates of a capitalist politi- 
cal economy whose agents have pre- 
scribed unhampered American access 
to the world marketplace as the key to 
continued domestic prosperity and sta- 
bility. In pursuit of this policy the 
United States went to war with Spain in 
1898, entered World Wars I and‘ II, 
precipitated the Cold War, and gener- 
ally acted as a counterrevolutionary 
force in the world for most of the 
twentieth century. 

The writings of these scholars have 
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evoked a plethora of critical articles and 
at least three book-length scholarly 
critiques. Of the latter, Robert Tucker’s 
The Radical Left and American Foreign 
Policy (1971) is the best logical analysis 
of their main ideas and conclusions 
while Robert Maddox’s controversial 
The New Left and the Origins of the 
Cold War (1973) is a comprehensive 
and somewhat polemical attack upon 
the scholarship of those who have fo- 
cused on the Cold War. 

Broader in scope than the works of 
Tucker and Maddox, Siracusa’s volume 
not only examines New Left scholar- 
ship on the Cold War but also surveys 
New Left interpretations of American 
foreign policy in general, American 
expansionism in the 1890s, United 
States involvement in the two world 
wars of the twentieth century, and 
American diplomacy between the wars. 
In the process Siracusa examines the 
works of William Appleman Williams, 
whom he regards as the principal living 
mentor of New Left historians, and 
Walter LaFeber, Thomas McCormick, 
N. Gordon Levin, Jr., Arno Mayer, Carl 
Parrini, Lloyd Gardner, Robert 
Freeman Smith, Gar Alperowitz, and 
Gabriel Kolko. Charles A. Beard and 
Karl Marx, he asserts, are their most 
prominent “nonliving heroes.” His 
basic thesis is that most of these schol- 
ars wrote for the purpose of promoting 
“the replacement of America’s capitalis- 
tic political economy . . . with a near 
self-sufficient democratic socialism.” 

Siracusa’s treatment of the historiog- 
raphy of these scholars is more descrip- 
tive than analytical, for although he 
carefully delineates their views and 
conclusions, he refrains from giving an 
extended personal assessment of the 
logic of their arguments or the efficacy 
of their methodology. He offers instead 
a summary of the views of established 
traditional historians, whose comments 
range from outright rejection of the 
ideological assumptions and scholarly 
methods of the New Left historians to 
varying degrees of praise for their in- 
sights and contributions to historical 
dialogue, modified in most instances, 
however, by a reluctance to accept a 
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monistic economic explanation for his- 
torical developments. In basing his 
conclusion that “In sum, much of the 
New Left diplomatic historiography 
that emerged in the 1960s lacked intel- 
lectual validity” on the criticism offered 
by the traditional historians,. Siracusa 
neglects to inform us on precisely what 
points he personally finds New Left 
scholarship suspect. 

Siracusa’s chief contribution, then, 
lies in providing us with a very reada- 
ble exposition of recent radical his- 
toriography and in showing how its 
practitioners hoped to use it to inspire 
change in United States policy abroad 
through fundamental reform of a 
capitalist political economy at home. 
One must look elsewhere, however, for 
evidence to support his implication that 
their goals and their ideological as- 
sumptions were inconsistent with the 
canons of good scholarship. 

ARNOLD H. TAYLOR 

Department of History 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


CUSHING STROUT. The New Heavens 
and New Earth: Political Religion in 
America. Pp. v, 400. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1974. $12.50. 


This is an erudite and ambitious 
study of the relationship between reli- 
gion and politics from the colonial 
period to the present. Discussing 
groups as diverse in time and outlook as 
the New England Puritans, pre-Civil 
War abolitionists, adherents of the So- 
cial Gospel, and the Black Muslims, 
Cushing Strout attempts to explore how 
religious movements in America 
shaped and underpinned the develop- 
ment of republican institutions and 
ideals; in his words this is a study of “the 
political consequences of religion.” 

Well written, though the discussion 
at times becomes exceedingly technical 
and condensed, this is nonetheless a 
disappointing effort. What makes it so 
derives from its overly ambitious scope 
and its narrow focus, its deficiencies 
lying in two areas. First, at best Strout 
discusses the ideas of dominant Protes- 
tantism, concentrating almost exclu- 
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sively on the major Protestant religious 
thinkers. He fails to explore in suf- 
ficient depth the contributions of non- 
Protestant movements, treats sketchily 
the periodic upsurge of dissident and 
utopian sects, and almost totally ignores 
the intclerance—religious, racial, and 
political—of American Protestants. Par- 
ticularly glaring is the paucity of his 
discussion of the Know Nothing move- 
ment, the movement for immigration 
restriction during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, and the 
anti-radical and nativist movements of 
the World War I years and the 1920s. 
Second, Strout’s account is essentially 
narrative. Despite his intention of 
studying the relation of religion and 
politics, Strout fails to analyze Ameri- 
can Protestant thought as an ideology, a 
coherent if changing set of ideas and 
how this related to political repub- 
licanism and libertarianism. Nor does 
he explore how American religious 
movements were shaped by technolog- 
ical, bureaucratic, and other social and 
economic changes. 

As such, The New Heavens and New 
Earth is a modest contribution to our 
understanding of the factors influencing 
American republicanism. What it does 
best is to provide a comprehensive 
summary of the major religious leaders, 
the dominant political movements, and 
the principal religious questions surfac- 
ing since colonial times. It does not, 
however, adequately address the more 
significant questions of how religious 
movements shaped and were shaped by 
political forces and, most disappoint- 
ingly, does not even attempt to assess 
the transformation of formerly dominant 
religious ideals—libertarian and ethical 
—given the sweeping social changes 
resulting with the emergence of a 
modern bureaucractic society. 

ATHAN THEOHARIS 

History Department 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


HARRY M. WARD. Statism in Plymouth 
Colony. Pp. viii, 193. New York: 
Kennikat Press, 1973. $9.95. 
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This little volume is concerned with 
the seventy-year history of Plymouth 
colony before its incorporation into the 
state of Massachusetts in 1692. It is 
written with clarity and-is important as 
a contribution to historical knowledge. 
Moreover, it is extraordinarily well 
documented. Out of the 168 pages of 
_ the basic text, 46 are devoted to foot- 
note references. The bibliography at 
the end of the volume extends over 18 
pages. 

The Plymouth colony, launched in 
the 1620s, drew up a unique code in 
1636. This was, indeed, the first time 
that American colonists had organized 
themselves without the right of incor- 
poration from a higher authority, In 
assuming this right the Plymouth col- 


onists enacted what was the first’ 


American constitution. 


Plymouth began to build its institu- . 


tions under primitive frontier condi- 
tions. The settlers recognized that the 
state they were establishing was to 
provide justice rather than to wield 
power. Concerned with the authority 
which their state must exercise, they 
were fortunate to have men of wisdom 
and moderation as leaders of the col- 
ony. Plymouth provides a supreme ex- 
ample of men in a state of nature 
constructing a free political society. 

In addition to being a political or- 
ganization, Plymouth was also a reli- 
gious community, conceived as having 
an external relationship with God and 
conforming to the will of God. Yet reli- 
gious affiliation was not a specific condi- 
tion for exercising rights. Religion may, 
however, be rightly regarded as the 
basis for certain moral requirements 
and restrictions in the personal conduct 
of Plymouth settlers. For example, they 
deemed it necessary to restrain pleas- 
ure and licentiousness in individual 
lives, They strongly disapproved of dis- 
respect for executive officers. They rec- 
ognized the need for constant military 
preparedness, for they were confronted 
continually with Indian restlessness 
and periodically with neighboring war- 
fare. On the other hand they did not 
themselves indulge in military aggran- 
dizement. 
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Toward their own political and re- 
ligious dissenters the Plymouth col- 
onists occasionally ‘exhibited intoler- 
ance, but the long-run effect of dissent 
was for them to create a pluralistic 
society. They virtually separated civil 
and religious affairs, While they main- 
tained a strong sense of community, the 
individual liberty permitted in Ply- 
mouth had a remarkable breadth for 
the time. Unlike the Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Plymouth fathers 
adhered to English ideas of government 
as they saw them and they did not 
repudiate the English monarchy. Their 
experiment was at once idealistic and 
realistic. 

The foregoing summary exemplified 
the attributes of Plymouth on which 
Mr. Ward expounds. 

WILLSON H. COATES 

Emeritus Professor of History 

University of Rochester 

New York 


RAYMOND E. WOLFINDER. The Politics 
of Progress. Pp. xii, 416. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 
$10.95. 


In the context of pluralism-elitism 
comes this case study of the city of New 
Haven, the administration of Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, and the urban renewal 
efforts which are among the most suc- 
cessful in the nation. Arising out of a 
doctoral dissertation completed in 1961, 
it went unpublished by the local uni- 
versity press because it contained “em- 
barrassing material,” until a commercial 
press, deciding it contained healthy 
disclosures and revelations, accepted it 
for 1974 publication. 

The author gathered much of his 
material while he was worker in the 
New Haven city hall for a year, during 
which time he often worked closely 
with the mayor, who had first been 
elected to that office in 1953, finally 
retiring in 1969. Gathering data from 
elite interviews, survey research, voting 
and census data, content analysis, and 
participant observation, Wolfinger 
found the policy achievements under 
Mayor Lee were atypical, that he had 
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the opportunity, skills, and incentives 
to accomplish much, particularly in the 
area of urban renewal. 

New Haven is an old manufacturing 
city and home of Yale University, with 
a declining population. Residents are 
working or lower middle class 
Catholics, Jews, and Negroes, so eth- 
nicity is a major political factor. The 
author’s mobilization theory proposed 
that the “strength of ethnic voting de- 
pends on both the intensity of ethnic 
identification and the level of ethnic 
relevance in the election,” with the 
best sign of ethnic relevance being the 
presence of a fellow ethnic’s name on 
the ballot. Ethnic voting is greatest in 
the second and third generations when 
the group has produced a middle class; 
mobility, however, can dilute ethnic 
salience. The city has a mayor-council 
form of government, thirty-three alder- 
men, bipartisan municipal elections, 
and frequent ethnic voting patterns. 
There is a bifurcated elite with multi- 
ple interaction systems. 

Patronage has been a useful tech- 
nique in the power politics of the city, 
and Mayor Lee used it in getting sup- 
port from other politicians, the elec- 
torate, and specialized local publics 
such as businessmen. However, in im- 
portant areas he acquired experts. In 
addition, he used symbolic gratifica- 
tions, advertising and public relations 
publicity well in his policy coordina- 
tion. The Redevelopment Agency nom- 
inally planned the renewal programs, 
but actually Lee himself made the 
major decisions, and the Citizens Ac- 
tion Commission was initially a front 
organization of prominent community 
leaders to sell renewal to others. 
Wolfinger concluded with the view 
that innovation and expansion of public 
programs will appear more frequently 
as cities hire professional managers. 

This is a competent case study of a 
particular issue—renewal over a par- 
ticular time period. The book describes 
how a certain policy can be successful, 
though situations may be different in 
other cities. Most mayors do not get to 
serve for sixteen years, many do not 
have a patronage system which the 
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mayor can make quick use of, and many 
do not have the type of mayor-council, 
mayor-businessmen, and mayor-com- 
munity relationships which the au- 
thor observed in New Haven. 
Ora W. EADS, JR. 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville 
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KATHRYN WATTERSON BURKHART. 
Women in Prison. Pp. 465. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1973. $10.00. 


This is a book of personal experi- 
ences, the writer’s and also those of the 
prisoners and a few of the prison- 
keepers about whom she writes. There 
can never be any doubt of her sympathy 
with the prisoners, but she tells us she 
has learned also to see the jailers as 
“just people.” It is the “system” on 
which she turns her anger and which 
she wishes to see abolished, partly on 
the grounds. that it does not 
work—which means, she says, that it 
does not reform or make responsible 
citizens of those it imprisons—but 
more because she feels that it is barbar- 
ously cruel to people who have commit- 
ted crimes because of social injustices 
of which they have been the victims 
and that it is demoralizing to those 
whose business it is to impose its 
cruelties. 

The central section is composed en- 
tirely of nineteen short chapters, each 
titled with a woman’s name, such as 
“Susan,” “Proud Mary,” “Aletha,” and 
each reporting an interview by Mrs. 
Burkhart with the named prisoner. 
These, again, consist chiefly of direct 
quotations from the prisoners, telling of 
their sufferings and resentments, their 
longings, and their outlook on life, and 
are interspersed with descriptions of 
the women and extenuating, often ad- 
miring, comments by Mrs. Burkhart. 
This section also has pictures of ugly 
jail settings and of prisoners looking 
through bars, working at prison tasks, 
sometimes enjoying comradeship with 
each other, and sometimes lying in 
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postures of despair. Also, throughout 
the other two sections there are in- 
serted between each two chapters simi- 
lar but briefer monologues by indi- 
vidual prisoners. These chapters and 
monologues bring many an accusation 
against the functionaries who have mis- 
treated the prisoners and recount the 
endless hardships, prejudice on 
grounds of race or social class, mean- 
ingless restrictions and regulations, 
unnecessary indignities, neglect, and 
callousness to which they have been 
subjected. These vignettes are very 
effective and do enlist the sympathies 
and responsive distress of the reader. 

The book as a whole; however, is 
difficult to review for two reasons. Its 
main effort is plainly to awaken sym- 
pathy and arouse urgency in the reader 
to reform the “system” of criminal 
justice in the nation. Yet it gives essen- 
tially a prisoner’s-eye view of the sys- 
tem, and only that of perhaps weak, but 
essentially good, prisoners. There are 
no prisoners depicted who are callous 
or deviously self-interested. The pres- 
ent writer constantly feels the lack of a 
more objective stance. It would be 
pleasant to share unreservedly the pris- 
oners’ and author’s indignation at the 
refusal to let the prisoners embrace 
and hold their children when they visit 
and at the prohibition against the 
prisoners’ taking of food into their cells. 
But are these restrictions really “mean- 
ingless’P The smuggling in of drugs 
and even of weapons through the 
agency of children is not unthinkable, 
and prisoners’ need to cache food when 
an escape or prison revolt is being 
planned is obvious. Even some of the 
more unpleasant ways of searching 
_ prisoners when they enter may have 
similar reasons, apparently not known 
to the prisoners who resent them or 
imagined by the author; yet these 
reasons may be vividly present to the 
minds of prison superintendents and 
guards whose very lives may depend on 
their vigilance. 

Mrs. Burkhart also seems to condone 
violent crimes too readily and to give 
too little heed to the interests of the 
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victims, She remarks justly that the 
poor and the underprivileged are not in 
a position to commit the bloodless, 
almost abstract crimes of high-level 
swindlers and highly educated financial 
manipulators who may steal hundreds 
of thousands yet be treated leniently, 
while the poor man or woman who 
strikes or shoots as he or she robs is 
condemned unmercifully, This seems 
entirely true, but still, to be shot or 
stabbed or even just knocked down and 
left unconscious, perhaps with perma- 
nent brain damage or disfigurement, to 
have burglars enter in the night, or to 
be mugged in the street is truly more to 
be feared than to be mulcted even of 
much property; we fear it more, and 
rightly. 

Personally I should like to concen- 
trate on one issue which she faithfully 
raises but allows to be overshadowed 
by her seeming rejection of ‘all impris- 
onment as inhumane per se. This is the 
presence in our prisons of many who 
have not been convicted, not given the 
speedy trial which elementary justice 
demands, yet are often subjected to as 
much harshness and indignity as those 
judged guilty. In many prisons the 
overcrowding their presence causes in- 
creases the misery of all the prisoners 
and encourages the mistreatment of 
some prisoners by others. The reason 
for this injustice seems to be the 
insufficient provision of courts, judges, 
and other elements necessary for trials. 
These lacks, in tum, are caused and 
allowed to persist by public resentment 
against criminals, and apathy and un- 
critical, generalized resistance to pay- 
ing taxes. If those of us who want 
reform of our system of criminal justice 
can convince the public that such ex- 
penditures are absolutely required by 
justice since they will protect the inno- 
cent and that their absence is a viola- 
tion of civil rights second to none, we 
might gain support for the necessary tax 
increases. But even this step cannot be 
taken unless an important part of the 
public is won over. Equally eloquent 
but less total exoneration and cham- 
pionship of prisoners are more likely to 
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win credence than what can easily be 
interpreted as intemperate partisanship 
or airy impracticality. 
ELIZABETH LEVINSON 
Counseling Center 
Bangor 
Maine 


EVELINE M. BuRNS. Health Services 
for Tomorrow: Trends and Issues. 
Pp. i, 226. New York: Dunellen, 
1973. $15.00. 


Health is wealth. If you have your 
health you have everything. These 
“sayings” I have heard and have 
learned to appreciate through my trou- 
bled years of life in wavering health. 
Helping us maintain health, our real 
wealth, are a wide array of social and 
professional services, ranging from 
physicians to medical schools to hospi- 
tals, drug companies, insurance com- 
panies, the government, and others. 
These are “health services” in the 
author’s terminology. 

The emphasis here is on trends, is- 
sues, and problems in American health 
services, a critical area of concern given 
the nature and importance of the ser- 
vices, the rapid changes in such ser- 
vices, the many new plans for action, 
and the rising disgruntlement of pa- 
tients who are no longer quite so pa- 
tient with what is perceived as de- 
teriorating services, or a set of 
unfulfilled rising expectations, or a 
combination of both. This book, by a 
long-standing expert in the field, is a 
collection of some of her previously 
published works. The writings analyze 
health service problems, trends, and 
legislation, and provide critical insights 
and judgments. Much data is drawn 
from health services in other nations. 

The writings are collected to help 
plan for health services for the future, 
for tomorrow as the title states. The 
problems, issues, and options are pre- 
sented in the hope that an informed 
body of specialists, politicians, and citi- 
zens can better choose new forms of 
health care services through knowledge 
of defects inherent in our present sys- 
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tem and options available for change. 
Why worry about tomorrow when 
health services today are in drastic 
need of improvement? “Today is the 
tomorrow worried about yesterday.” 
Since we did not pay enough attention 
yesterday, today is upon us now. To- 
morrow will be here only too soon. 
And, although this saying is applicable 
to chronic worriers such as your re- 
viewer, it can also stand as a warning; 
we must consider tomorrow today lest 
we find tomorrow here, with continuing 
problems, and then wonder foolishly 
why we did not make an effort for 
improvement yesterday. 

This is not an exciting book, nor an 
original one, and it is scholarly in the 
technical sense rather than literary in 
style, approach, and appeal. It is meant 
for a small, specialized audience of 
technicians, such as social workers, pol- 
icy planners, and critics in the field 
broadly designated as public policy in 
health services. Hospital administrators 
and physicians may find the criticisms 
of current health care hard to swallow, 
but they can well treat these as bitter 
medicine for remedial purposes. 

HARRY COHEN 

Department of Sociology 

Iowa State University 

Ames 


JONATHAN R. AND STEPHEN COLE. So- 
cial Stratification in Science. Pp. xiv, 
283. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Treating science variously as a social 
system, an institution, and a commu- 
nity, Jonathan and Stephen Cole argue 
that it has a stratification system-—that 
is, an hierarchically arranged distribu- 
tion of prestige and power—best ex- 
plained by functionalistic theory, in 
which universalistic criteria determine 
positional assignments of scientists and 
in which those positions which fulfill 
the most important functions enjoy the 
most generous rewards. 

The book is a curious combination of 
methodological sophistication and 
theoretical naiveté and ambiguity. Sci- 
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ence is neither a social system nor an 
institution nor a community, but a 
loosely structured category of social and 
cultural forms and practices or, in the 
terminology of the late Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, a congeries of social and cul- 
tural institutions variously organized 
into social and cultural systems. Since 
science is not a single coherently or- 
ganized social system, the statistical 
manipulation of figures on the citations 
to the works of scientists, the receipt of 
scientific awards and honors, the dis- 
tribution of I.Q. scores as between the 
more and less pretigious universities 
have results comparable to the tor- 
tured “demonstrations” of the early 
chemists of the properties of phlogiston 
which was also a non-existent entity. 

There is also ambiguity as to the 
meaning of “universalism” as the criter- 
ion for the assignment of significance to 
scientific discoveries and to the indi- 
viduals who make them. In Talcott 
Parsons’ original version, the uni- 
versalism-particularism pattern vari- 
able referred primarily to the evalua- 
tion of social persons on the basis of 
objective achievements rather than on 
the basis of ascribed properties—such 
as belonging to a good family. One 
wonders why there should be any con- 
troversy over the basis for the determi- 
nation of scientific truth and impor- 
tance; traditionally, scientific truth 
means “established in accordance with 
the rules of logic and the technical 
norms of scientific method” and impor- 
tance means “having major implications 
for the ever changing body of empirical 
truths.” Thus, in the conventional view 
of science, only so-called universalistic 
criteria should apply. 

However, during the course of their 
argument the Coles abandon universal 
standards for the determination of truth 
and importance. They argue: 


Science is universalistic to the extent that all 
scientists are evaluated according to the 
quality of their scientific contributions. 
. . . There does appear to be a relatively 
high level of consensus as to what con- 
stitutes outstanding work, what are im- 
portant problems to be addressed, and 
what are acceptable empirical techniques for 
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testing scientific theories. .. . The basic 
message of Kuhn is that consensus deter- 
mines truth, not truth consensus. .. . One 
of the primary mechanisms through which 
consensus is maintained is the practice of 
vesting authority in elites... . The stars in 
a particular field determine which ideas are 
acceptable and which are not (pp. 77,78,79). 


At a critical point the argument of the 
Coles becomes quite circular, and it 
seems that far from the truth and 
importance of scientific findings being 
the foundations for the appearance of a 
scientific elite, the elite determines 
truth and importance. In the end, a 
particularistic criterion determines po- 
sition in the so-called stratification sys- 
tem. This brings to mind Walter 
Bagehot’s salty observation that too 
often by the time a man of science 
becomes an authority on a subject he 
becomes a nuisance on it. 

The Coles have not studied science; 
they have examined a few aspects of 
the practice of theoretical physics. They 
have not demonstrated that theoretical 
physics is a social system ordered by a 
stratification subsystem which neatly 
allocates physicists to proper positions 
of comparative importance on the basis 
of the significance of their discoveries; 
they have demonstrated what everyone 
already knew—that the high culture of 
theoretical physics is primarily a prod- 
uct of a relatively few centers which 
monopolize most of the awards and 
prizes, disproportionately attract the 
more promising students, and possess 
access to the best laboratory and re- 
search facilities. 

The book is fascinating, both for its 
data and its snarl of ambiguities and 
problems, only a few of which it has 
been possible to trace in the brief space 
of the present review. For the rest: 


The faithful reader here will find 
A book, indeed, to blow the mind, 
To lift him high beyond the air, 
To plunge him into deep despair 
To haunt him—and it’s all because 
It treats a world that never was. 

DON MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
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How Family Members Perceive Each Other 


Political and Social Attitudes in Two Generations 
Richard G. Niemi 


On the basis of interviews with 1669 high school seniors and their parents on a 
number of topics, mostly relating to politics, Richard Niemi finds that family 
members show a wide variation in levels of accuracy in reporting on each other’s 
values, attitudes, characteristics, and behavior. $10.00 


Modern Social Politics in 
Britain and Sweden 


From Relief to Income Maintenance 
Hugh Heclo 


This book traces the evolution of key income maintenance policies (unemployment 
benefits, basic pensions, and earnings-related pensions) in Britain and Sweden. The 
focus is on “social politics”: the challenge of coping politically with social conditions 
and needs. $15.00 


Religion and Political Modernization 


Donald Eugene Smith, editor 


In this volume, fifteen authors examine particular religions and societies in South and 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, North Africa, and Latin America in relation to three 
basic aspects of political modernization: the secularization of polities, mass 
politicization, and socioeconomic development. $15.00 un 
YjA 
Yale University Press New Haven and London Be 





TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES OF RURAL POVERTY: 
PROFILE ON EXPLOITATION 


by 


MYRTLE R. REUL, University of Georgia 


A cross-cultural exposition of rural poverty through first-hand experiences of 
individuals and families, mainly migrant farm workers, Indians, Southern Blacks, 
Southern Whites, and Chicanos. Individual experiences are seen in light of 
personality theory and historical causative factors of rural poverty making this 
book useful for anyone working in areas of rural poverty. Valuable as a 
reference for courses in culture, racism, poverty, human behavior, rural de- 
velopment and American history. 676 pages, tables, figures, illustrations, ex- 
tensive bibliography and author's notes, $6.50. 


Order* 
Michigan State University 
Bulletin Office 
P.O. 231 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


* Payment must accompany all orders for one copy. 
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By W. F. ABBOUSHI 


“An excellent analysis of some 
crucial aspects of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. The author presents an 
enlightened, positive, broadly- 
based Arab position.” 

—NORTON MESVINSKY, 

Professor ot History, 
Central Connecticut State College 


This timely book, by a professor 
of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati who was born in 
Palestine, will help Western read- 
ers to a clearer understanding of 
the culture, value system, customs, 
mores, and folkways that have 
shaped the Arabs’ posture in the 
Mideast, and how they interpret 


- the controversies involving them. 


$8.95, now at your bookstore 
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HORATIO FABREGA, JR. and DANIEL B. 
SILVER. Illness and Shamanistic Cur- 
ing in Zinacantan: An Ethnomedical 
Analysis. Pp. xvi, 285, Stanford, 
Calif: Stanford University Press, 
1973. $10.95. 


This welcome new volume to the 
medical anthropology literature im- 
mediately places among the leading 
contributions of this interdiscipline 
which is now influencing medical 
school curricula, comparative studies of 
the world’s medical systems and under- 
standings of the ecology of health and 
the evolution of disease. Fabrega and 
Silver present an in-depth study of the 
traditional medical practitioners, illness 
conceptualizations, and treatment se- 
quences in a Mayan community in 
southwestern Mexico which reflects a 
strength of perspective possible 
through coordinated medical and an- 
thropological expertise. They document 
a vividly contrasting system of medical 
care by using several analytical ap- 
proaches, research techniques, and 
levels of explanation. The meanings of 
illness in Zinacantan are shown with 
materials from the cultural analysis of 
informants’ accounts, elicited texts, 
questionnaires, and through biomedical 
analyses of symptom configurations. 
Psychological characteristics of the cur- 
ers are investigated with projective 
tests. Local capabilities for identifying 
levels of illness severity are illustrated 
with responses of practitioners and 
laymen to sets of photographs of dis- 
eases, Pressing research needs in medi- 
cal anthropology are explicitly drawn 
out of the study’s findings. Contrary to 
the title, the book is much more than an 
ethnomedical analysis. 

The unusual diversity of the volume 
will, however, leave the specialist 
reader wanting regarding some topics. 
For example, providing the data on 
extent of political participation, fre- 
quencies of transactions with Ladinos, 
and frequencies of visits to cities might 
have been preferable to stating whether 
practitioners and laymen were similar 
or different in these respects. Some 
information on disease patterns and 
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causes of deaths could have further 
highlighted the rich materials on illness 
conceptualizations. The level of cul- 
tural analysis could have been 
broadened with observations on con- 
cepts of health and preventive practice 
and perhaps some ethnoanatomy, eth- 
nopharmacology, and so on through the 
contingent systems, including eth- 
nosociology. One particularly unfortu- 
nate omission is that apparently none of 
the study samples included a woman 
medical practitioner even though 
roughly 30 percent of the traditional 
practitioners in Zinacantan are women. 
The few typographical errors and bib- 
liographic omissions of cited references 
do not detract from the overall accom- 
plishment. 

The authors give considerable atten- 
tion to discussing the ways in which an 
inquiry such as theirs can contribute to 
solving problems facing both medicine 
and anthropology, such as understand- 
ing and explaining the persisting diver- 
sity of the world’s many medical sys- 


. tems. Here their work is certain to 


generate discussion and debate. In- 
deed, their hope that this volume may 
stimulate further studies seems to be an 
expectation with good prospects for 
fulfillment. 
EDWARD MONTGOMERY 

Department of Anthropology 

Washington University 

St. Louis 

Missouri 


ROBIN Fox. Encounter With An- 
thropology. Pp. 370. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1973. $8.95. 


Robin Fox first encountered an- 
thropology while enrolled in the 
bachelor of science degree program at 
the London School of Economics, fol- 
lowed by the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard. He did field work 
on the Irish island of Tory and in 
Cochiti pueblo, New Mexico, and has 
taught at Exeter, London School of 
Economics, and Rutgers. He took ex- 
tended excursions into zoology, 
philosophy, and literature. His book is a 
series of essays, some previously pub- 
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lished, reflecting this background and 
his reactions to it. 

In the lengthy introduction, “An- 
thropology as a Vocation,” in the final 
chapter, “The Cultural Animal,” and in 
the epilogue, “Anthropology Tomor- 
row,” he argues that anthropology is 
sick if not moribund and advances his 
prescriptions to revive it. His argu- 
ments are often devastating, provoca- 
tive, and entertaining, but they seldom 
stand up to close analysis. 

As one example, Fox attacks an- 
. thropology for its espousal of be- 
havioralism, relativism, the “superor- 
ganic,’ and field work as an end in 
itself. In each case he gives the most 
extreme views of a few anthropologists 
and presents them as characteristics of 
all. Anthropology, he claims, has aban- 
doned biology and the search for 
human nature, untouched by the 
“amazing? discoveries in endocrinol- 
ogy, primatology, genetics, ethology 
and other biological fields. 

The remedy Fox advances is an in- 
tegration about a Darwinian evolution- 
ary framework with emphasis on the 
evolution of behavior. This is not a new 
idea. It was advanced by A. L. Kroeber 
in 1928 in his paper on “Sub-Human 
Cultural Beginnings” (Quarterly Re- 
view of Biology 3:325~342). The sec- 
ond chapter of the fourth edition (1971) 
of an introductory textbook I wrote with 
H. Hoijer is titled “The Evolution of 
Man and His Behavior,” and the theme 
runs through much of the book. The 
point here is that I could not have 
written the part on the evolution of 
behavior in the first edition in 1953 
because most of the data were not 
extant. Fox’s strictures on anthropology 
suggest that if he were a physicist he 
would condemn Sir Isaac Newton, 
whom he mentions, for not utilizing 
advanced particle physics. 

Most of Fox’s book consists of a 
number of unexceptionable essays, 
covering topics upon which many an- 
thropologists have written, Three, “The 
Evolution of Sexual Behavior,” “Com- 
parative Family Patterns,” and “Kin- 
ship and Alliance” apply Fox’s 
evolutionary approach in interesting 
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ways, although he extrapolates from 
primate and mammalian behavior to a 
much greater degree than I think most 
anthropologists will think justified at 
present. Fox says that the previously 
published “Abolition of Race” aroused 
the most violent criticism from ex- 
tremists of all types and skin colors, but I 
doubt that much if any came from 
anthropologists. Seven essays on vari- 
ous topics are based primarily on his 
field work. The essays are well written, 
urban, often witty, and quite suitable 
for public lectures. They also have 
some original and stimulating ideas and 
interpretations. 

In his epilogue, “Anthropology To- 
morrow,” Fox pursues his theme of the 
importance of a Darwinian evolutionary 
framework but adds to his pantheon 
Marx, Freud, and Lévi-Strauss. He 
plunks for an activist anthropology that 
will indulge in social criticism and that 
will be oriented toward showing how 
culture and society are either based upon 
or warp man’s human nature. He con- 
siders himself a true radical an- 
thropologist but disassociates himself 
from the current so-called “radical an- 
thropologists” in a few brief and scath- 
ing words. 

Despite the somewhat negative 
character of this review, I recommend 
the book. Anthropologists will find 
some stimulating suggestions in it as 
well as some perhaps healthy irritation. 
Non-anthropologists will find some 
pleasant reading about current an- 
thropology as well as abundant ammu- 
nition with which to needle any an- 
thropologists they know. 

RALPH L. BEALS 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


GEORGE F. GILDER. Sexual Suicide. 
Pp. vii, 308. New York: Quadrangle 
Books, 1973. $7.95. 


For those who like old chestnuts 
warmed over and served with a patina 
of “chic-sauce,” George Gilder’s Sexual 
Suicide will be just their dish. For 
thoughtful readers, however, it will be 
hard to swallow. 
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The old chestnut in this case is the 
notion that “the world is going to hell 
in a hand basket.” This fact, asserts 
Gilder, is exemplified by many aspects 
of contemporary American society: the 
.sexual revolution, open marriage, di- 
vorce, abortion, violence, crime, the 
disintegration of the black family, wel- 
fare, day care, equal pay for equal work, 

_ affirmative action programs for women, 
androgyny, homosexuality, and mastur- 
bation. Because Gilder treats all of these 
phenomena as negative and tends to 
lump them together in a monolithic 
evil, it is difficult for discriminating 
readers to know where to put them- 
selves if; for example, they are against 
crime and for masturbation. 

Gilder, a writer, ex-editor (Ripon and 
New Leader), and “adviser ... for a 
number of leading government 
officials,” sees the above mentioned 
social “ills” as symptoms of the disin- 
tegration of our “sexual constitution,” a 
disintegration which will lead to “sex- 
ual suicide.” : 

Gilder’s failure to clearly define these 
two crucial terms renders his thesis a 
bit fuzzy. However, it goes something 
like this. The “sexual constitution,” a 
primary pillar of civilization, is rooted 
in sexual differentiation. Women have a 
richer, more self-confident, superior 
sexuality which is inextricably linked to 
procreation and, hence, to the family. 
Men, on the other hand, have an in- 
ferior sexuality: shallow, intermittent, 
fragile. They are not naturally family- 
oriented. They must be socialized—by 
women—to commit themselves to 
` families and to the jobs that provide for 
families. If such male socialization 
should be weakened, males would lit- 
erally run wild—raping women, aban- 
doning families, prompting police re- 
pression, and ultimately destroying 
civilization. In fact, says Gilder, this 
already is happening in our sexually 
suicidal society. 

What is the reason for this terrible 
state of affairs? In Gilder’s devil theory, 
the blame lies with the “sexual revolu- 
tion” and the “women’s liberation move- 
ment,” both of which encourage women 
to abandon their natural sexuality. 
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Gilder even “demonstrates” that the 
seemingly most straightforward, 
reasonable, and benign of feminist re- 
quests, equal pay for equal work, is 
really a subversive threat to male sexu- 
ality, and hence to the sexual consititu- 
tion. Unequal pay for equal work, it 
turns out, is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of civilization. (See c. 6, p. 96 ff. 
and p. 247 ff.) 

Finally, on page 249, Gilder takes up 
the question that thoughtful readers 
have been asking since page one. “If 
woman’s role is so great, why don’t men 
want it?” Well, they really do, says 
Gilder, one “proof” being that “more 
men than women turn transvestite.” 
But men resign themselves to the 
fact that only women can have the 
“superior” role and that they must be 
content with the “inferior” role. In 
order to assuage this inequality, of 
course, many men will have such com- 
pensations as jobs, money, power over 
women and children, and so on. And 
this arrangement is necessary for civili- 
zation, and so on. And if it changes, all 
hell will break loose, and so on. If this 
sounds familiar, it may be because it 
evokes echoes of distressingly similar 
arguments in pro-slavery and pro- 
colonial literature. Gilder’s old chestnut 
turns out to be a very old and very 
wormy one. 

Gilder’s level of argumentation and 
prose style are exemplified by the fol- 
lowing sentence. “It [the present era] 
has been a time when fashionable 
psychologists proclaim that all orifices 
were created equal (‘I’m okay, you're 
okay’), and the ‘missionary position’ 
[which we are all presumed to know 
means the man upstairs] is casually 
dismissed as the way squares peg round 
holes” (p. 2). One could forgive Gilder 
this sentence if it were not so discon- 
certingly typical. When faced with a 
choice between accuracy and enter- 
tainment, Gilder goes for the latter. 

Gilder purports to deal with an im- 
portant subject: some big, risky, rev- 
olutionary changes that are taking 
place in American society today due to 
a number of factors, including the com- 
plex phenomenon called feminism. But, 
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an author should not be congratulated 
merely for writing about an important 
subject. Rather, he should be criticized 
when, like Gilder, he brings to his 
enterprise a level of argumentation that 
would make Rona Barrett blush. 

If we want to review a broad and 
balanced spectrum of literature relating 
to feminism—and we should—why 
turn to Gilder, with his slick, self- 
serving rationalization of male 
chauvinism? Why, instead, do we social 
scientists not more widely review such 
work as John Money and Anke 
Ehrhardt’s Man and Woman, Boy and 
Girl (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1972)? This collection 
of Money’s studies at Johns Hopkins 
constitutes a rigorous investigation of 
some biological bases of sex differentia- 
tion, it has profound implications for 
social science, and it is sufficiently 
provocative to be cited by feminists and 
anti-feminists alike. 

Gilder is right about one thing. 
Feminism is a revolutionary movement. 
It is bound to have some negative, 
dislocating effects. Anticipating, and 
possibly ameliorating, negative effects, 
while developing the positive pos- 
sibilities, is an enterprise that will 
require all the intelligence, ingenuity, 
and humanity we can muster. Sexual 
Suicide cannot be considered a con- 
tribution to such an enterprise. 

. Joy HUNTLEY 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

‘Athens 


GERALD N. Gros. Mental Institutions 
in America: Social Policy to 1875. Pp. 
476. New York: The Free Press, 1973. 
No price. 


Professor Grob has performed a valu- 
able service in documenting the histor- 
ical development of social policy to- 
ward the mentally disabled in America, 
from the early colonial days to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. His 
main theme is that social, economic, 
and political factors were as important 
as medical considerations in the 
emergence of mental institutions. In 
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early colonial days the family was prin- 
cipally held responsible for the welfare 
of any of its members who became 
“mentally distracted.” Society was in- 
volved only to the extent that the 
behavior of lunatics threatened the 
public safety or resulted in the person 
or his family becoming public charges 
because of the disabling consequences 
of mental illness. The attitude of the 
public in colonial times toward the 
mentally ill is reflected in the law 
passed by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1676 that directed town 
officials to provide for the care of dis- 
tracted persons so that “they do not 
Damnify others.” During the eigh- 
teenth century, community care of the 
mentally ill was mainly subsumed 
under the existing poor law system 
which obligated society to assume re- 
sponsibility for the aged, the indigent, 
and the incapacitated. The sick, the 
destitute, and the disturbed were 
confined in alms houses, county poor 
houses, and correctional institutions. 
Under the impetus of the reform 
movement, imported from France and 
England, moral treatment was intro- 
duced into America during the early 
decades of the nineteenth. century. For 
a time, it appeared that the small 
family-type hospital would provide the 
answer to the social problem of mental 
illness. The initial high hopes regard- 
ing the curability of mental disease 
were quickly shattered with the growth 
of the large, impersonal public mental 
hospitals. Professor Grob has given an 
interesting account of the early origins 
of the medical speciality of psychiatry’ 
in America. His scholarly review of the 
progressive and periodically regressive 
shifts of social policy toward the men- 
tally ill provides a historical perspec- 
tive to current issues, 
JAMES D. PAGE 

Department of Psychology 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Lyn H. LOFLAND. A World of Stran- 
gers: Order and Action in Urban 
Public Space. Pp. ix, 223. New York: 
Basic Books, 1973. $9.50. 
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This book, according to its preface, 
seeks to explain how we live as we do, 
especially how urban dwellers manage 
to cope with strangers. This is done 
largely by avoiding having dealings 
with them. The argument is to the 
effect that city life is tolerable for the 
urban dweller in accordance with what 
he knows about people living around 
him. How he acquires and uses that 
knowledge to gain privacy and the 
contents of such knowledge are what 
the book is about. The relationships 
among urban dwellers take place 
mainly in public places. These are 
defined as nonprivate locations of all 
kinds to which people have legal ‘ac- 
cess, such as stores, banks, and restau- 
rants, as well as parks and libraries. The 
urban dweller’s aim, then, is to max- 
imize the prospects of privacy in these 
surroundings. “A stranger is anyone 
personally unknown to the actor of 
reference, but visually available to 
him” (p. 18). An individual’s capacity to 
recognize a stranger and act on that 
recognition, it is averred, depends upon 
an elaborate process of information and 
experience coding which the individual 
will have learned in growing up. The 
only things an individual is likely to 
know about particular strangers are the 
things he perceives visually. A useful 
coding system, in these circumstances, 
is one evoking whatever kind of be- 
havior is likely to assure some privacy 
from strangers who have been visually 
identified and sized up. Without some 
means of making public space private, 
urban society, in the author’s view, 
could not escape chaos. 

The book divides into two sections. 
The first traces the transformation of the 
city from ancient times into the indus- 
trial era, with a brief discussion of the 
stranger's standing at various times and 
places. The second primarily treats the 
current urban scene with attention 
focusing on the means by which public 
spaces are rendered private by the 
urban dweller. In the preindustrial city 
the stranger was, in the main, appearen- 
tially identifiable by his clothing, lan- 
guage, body markings, and the like. 
The infrequency of strangers and a 
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widespread heterogeneous use of pub- 
lic space in urban places meant that 
strangers could circulate among the 
local citizenry without difficulty of 
identification or accommodation. As 
cities expanded spatially and in popula- 
tion, and as travel became easier, this 
state of affairs changed. Industrializa- 
tion increased job opportunities, which 
brought more people into cities. 

The wealthy could escape close as- 
sociation with strangers by locating 
their residences away from those of the 
lower classes. The middle classes, in- 
cluding the petit bourgeoisie, were less 
favored. They had to rely on their 
political strength to secure segregative- 
type protection from the proletariat. 
This protection took the form of 
spatial-type controls affecting stran- 
gers—-zoning, building codes, more 
specialized uses for public space, and 
so on, not to mention police forces 
and humanitarian services. As a result, 
restrictions on the uses of public space 
mounted: bans of loitering, soliciting, 
and the like. Strangers in the modern 
urban scene came to be known by 
where they stood, not by what they 


‘wore (p. 82), Race, socio-economic con- 


dition, and, in some instances, occupa- 
tion and religion became the bases for 
spatial ordering of people. Moreover, 
the untoward connotations attributed to 
various occupations and kinds of people 
have been culturally transmitted by the 
family, the media, and other socializing 
forces. The urban dweller is not with- 
out understanding of the who or what is 
a stranger according to his own social 
class, occupation, or race. Public space 
is transformed into private by other 
means, too, through creating home ter- 
ritories, as in an individual or a group 
“taking over” a particular location and 
adapting it repeatedly to its own use; 
through creating urban villages, in 
which the entire round of life can be 
lived out by one person or a group ina 
narrowly defined locale, that is, a 
neighborhood; and through traveling in 
packs, by which a group of intimates 
enjoys the advantage of mobility but 
the simultaneous aloofness from stran- 
gers. An especially interesting chapter 
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attempts to delineate some of the 
specific steps utilized in transforming 
public space into private—taking a 
reading, reaching a position, styles of 
waiting, and so forth. A number of 
“principles” are offered to explain how 
the transforming process is accom- 
plished, as in minimizing expressivity 
and/or body contact, looking before one 
sits, minimizing eye contact, and in 
cases of doubt, how to flee the scene. 

The usefulness of this book lies in its 
introduction to the subject. It brings 
together in a simply presented manner 
some of the literature on the subject of 
how the urban dweller accommodates 
strangers. Portions of this subject un- 
doubtedly merit further in-depth inves- 
tigation, especially as to the implica- 
tions of the material referred to in the 
immediately preceding senténces. 
Much of what the book covers, 
nevertheless, is known experientially to 
most who live among unfamilar faces in 
cities. Further research in appropriate 
areas of this broad subject will hope- 
fully engage the scholar’s skills more 
while retaining the flavor of the taxi 
driver’s insights. 

Harry W. REYNOLDS 
School of Public Affairs and Com- 
munity Service 

_ University of Nebraska 

Omaha 


ARMANDO MORALES. Ando Sangrando 
(I Am Bleeding): A Study of 
Mexican-American Police Conflict. 
Foreword by U.S. Senator Fred R. 
Harris. Pp. x, 142. La Puente, Calif.: 
Perspectiva Publications, 1972. $7.95. 


When bleeding, one may presumably 
cry out in anguish, without regard for 
good grammar or scientific rigor. This, 
however, does not excuse parading 
academic titles and presuming to speak 
to academic colleagues, when in reality 
the author speaks for Los Angeles’ 
Chicanos and addresses his plea for 
reform to the holders of white power. 

Actually, Morales’ “book” does con- 
tain some valid evidence of brutality 
and racist behavior on the part of rep- 
resentatives of Los Angeles’ law en- 
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forcement establishment. Unfortu- 
nately, the worthwhile bits and pieces 
are scattered among heaps of rubble. 
While one can endure poor organiza- 
tion, duplication, and artificial infla- 
tion—for example, some of the au- 
thor’s letters are quoted within the 
text in their entirety, inside address and 
all—other practices are likely to offend 
the serious reader. : 

For example, at one point Morales 
confuses facts with conceptual schema 
and value judgments and presents them 
all in a single oversized table (pp. 
113-115). Even worse, he quotes from 
the President’s Commission’s report on 
police reaction to drunkenness and pro- 
ceeds to confuse drunkenness with 
driving under influence, failing to men- 
tion that his recommendations on this 
problem are in direct opposition to the 
Commission’s argument (pp. 53-54, 
56). (See The President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administra- . 
tion of Justice, Task Force Report: 
Drunkenness. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967, esp. 
pp. 2-4.) Similarly, his quoting of a 
procedure to calculate area crime rates 
is followed by tables in which a vital 
part of the quoted procedure—as- 
signing different weights to felonies 
and misdemeanors—is omitted, re- 
sulting in an inaccurate picture of 
police development practices (pp. 
50-52). Finally, Morales indulges in 
numerous unwarranted generalizations, 
for example, “Mexican-Americans live 
in a totalitarian-like atmosphere which 
is part of a larger community system 
which functions as a democracy” (p. 
124)—-which show him to be as care- 
less a stereotyper as any representative 
of the “establishment” he attacks. 

Not only do the defects obstruct the 
positive message concerning the legiti- 
mate gripes of Mexican-Americans, 
but the message that does filter through 
is a negative one which is quite 
likely to harm the minority-rights 
cause. Publications of this genre remain 
living testimony to an unpleasant and 
oft-ignored aspect of the turbulent dec- 
ade just behind us, namely, the 
emergence among America’s suppressed 
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minorities of vociferous leaders, whose 
usefulness to their respective con- 
stituencies is, at best, questionable. 
Armed with a degree of literacy, but 
with a much higher dose of aggressive- 
ness, these leaders apparently did very 
well for themselves. For example, our 
author managed to inch himself into a 
fairly comfortable position, to a point 
that when legitimate publishers re- 
jected his manuscript, he managed to 
set up his. own publishing house and 
even succeeded in coaxing one of the 
more intelligent members of the U.S. 
Senate into writing an approbatory 
foreword to his so-called study. It 
would hardly be fair or reasonable to 
imply that the phenomenon of these 
operators is the chief factor responsible 
for the failure of their alleged con- 
stituents to significantly improve their 
position. However, it is certainly not 
implausible to suggest that a relation- 
ship between the two might exist. 

In short, the Chicano cause merits far 
better treatment than it has received in 
Ando Sangrando. 

_ ISRAEL RUBIN 

Department of Sociology 

Cleveland State University 

Ohio 


JUNE SOCHEN. Movers and Shakers: 
American Women Thinkers and Ac- 
tivists, 1900-1970. Pp. xi, 308. New 
York: Quadrangle Books, 1973. $8.95. 


Dr. Sochen calls her book “a modest 
effort in the area of twentieth-century, 
women’s history,” yet it deserves more 
than modest applause. As she notes, 
those who write history are shaped by 
cultural values. Thus we find that vari- 
ous groups—one hopes that blacks and 
women are now conspicuous exam- 
ples—-have generally been slighted 
in our history books. And, all too 
frequently, when they do appear, it is 
secondarily, in relation to “dominant” 
figures or groups, or as afterthought, not 
as “movers and shakers.” For both its 
compensatory and intrinsic value, Mov- 
ers and Shakers has merit. 

The women Sochen deals with are 
those “whose participation in the life of 
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their time was significant and worthy of 


recognition,” who illustrate her under- 


lying and explicit assumption that in all 
periods of time a minority of individu- 
als march to the tune of a different 
drummer. Her book attempts to inform 
us, then, of a number of women think- 
ers and activists who concerned them- 
selves with the position of women, who 
applied themselves in word and/or 
deed toward understanding and expos- 
ing or changing the condition of their 
sisters, and who experienced conflict 
with the cultural expectations and stand- 
ards of the society of which they were 
a part. 

Movers and Shakers begins by 
elucidating briefly the basic precepts of 
feminism. It continues with generally 
concise descriptions of “the few Ameri- 
can women, the movers and shakers, 
who found their purpose in life less 
than satisfactory and defined the prob- 
lem as a woman problem, rather than a 
personal one,” and their work and lives. 
Chapters correspond with temporal 
periods: 1900-1920, 1920-1940, 
1940-1960, and the 1960s. As Sochen 
maintains that cultural attitudes are 
central to women’s position, material 
relating to the context of the times in 
which her subjects lived and moved is 
provided. In addition, while these 
women are treated as the admirable 
people they are, Sochen does not shrink 
from calling some of the movers and 
shakers occasionally short-sighted or in 
error. 

The relatively few criticisms of Mov- 
ers and Shakers do not jeopardize the 
book’s value. The first relates to style: 
while, on the whole, the book is lively, 
it is at times choppy, without transitions 
between the discussion of one person 
or event and the next. Secondly, the 
author takes the time to define three 
categories of feminists, general, radical, 
and pragmatic, yet utilizes this tripartite 
classificatory scheme only for the first 
two periods covered. No explanation is 
given'for the absence of such classi- 
fication in the remainder of the book. 
Lastly, Movers and Shakers is a se- 
lective view and assessment of the 
female thinkers and activists of this 
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century. This is, however, for all intents 
and purposes inevitable. Further, the 
author makes such a demurrer in her 
preface and articulates her minimal 
criteria for inclusion in this account of 
movers and shakers. 

Thus, while not a complete account- 
ing of all female movers and shakers, 
this well-researched book succeeds in 
opening the reader’s eyes to some true 
American heroines, to contributions 
women have made to our society, and 
further provides some perspective on 
the current women’s movement. To a 
woman, these strong individuals who 
are the subjects of the work questioned 
the culture’s definition of them and, 
believing that women share problems, 
roles, conditions qua women, tended to 
be comprehensive in their criticism of 
American society and to stretch bound- 
aries, extend limits. In sum, although 
Movers and Shakers is but a small part 
of women’s lost history, one is grateful 
to June Sochen for it and hopes that 
others will continue the work. 

PATRICIA BAYER RICHARD 

Government Department 

Ohio University 

Athens 


GEORGE S. STERNLIEB and BERNARD F. 
INDIK. The Ecology of Welfare: 
Housing and the Welfare Crisis in 
New York City. Pp. xi, 292. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 
1973. $9.75. 


GEORGE STERNLIEB and ROBERT W. 
BURCHELL. Residential Abandon- 
ment: The Tenement Landlord Revis- 
ited. Pp. 444. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University, Center for Urban 
Policy Research, 1973. No price. 


Professor Sternlieb is director of the 
Center for Urban Policy Research at 
Rutgers University. He has assembled a 
first-rate interdisciplinary research syn- 
dicate. Professor Indik, for example, is 
professor of social work. Sternlieb also 
has apparently unlimited access to a 
computer. He has addressed himself in 
a series of studies on what he calls “the 
low-end sector” of urban housing. This 
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is a field of great concern, of violent 
opposition of viewpoints, of stereotypes 
upon which public policy is to be 
based—and of a dire absence of hard 
facts, hard to come by. Sternlieb and his 
associates have tried to assemble these 
facts by extensive open-ended inter- 
views with hundreds of slum dwellers, 
by the manipulation of data from di- 
verse sources, and through the coop- 
eration of public and private agencies. 
The study of abandonment is based 
upon the inner city core of Newark, 
New Jersey, which Sternlieb’s team has 
surveyed twice, in 1964 and 1971. He 
concludes that the basic issue is “disin- 
vestment of private capital in core 
cities,” The combination of risk, de- 
creased profitability, and loss of poten- 
tial for capital gains has substantially 
restricted the kinds of professional 
owners who are willing to invest in 
slum properties. The studies lead to the 
conclusion that the “slumlord” is a 
convenient myth. Nobody is raping 
these properties for high return. In- 
deed, in the virtually stagnant market, 
the only visible purchaser is the city. 
This is why two-thirds of the abandon- 
ments are preceded by failure to pay 
taxes, an “avenue of illegal credit.” The 
city unwittingly encourages owners to 
destroy through non-improvement. 
Sternlieb analyzes in detail the ex- 
periences of those who remain—the 
new minority landlords. Their build- 
ings are better maintained, but the new 
landlords’ hopes for the future are fast 
ebbing; their investment is at a dead- 
end. How can society cope with this? 


The other volume describes the wel- 
fare families, their housing, their at- 
titudes toward the housing and its set- 
ting, their hopes and fears, and policy 
implications. More than 400 welfare 
families were interviewed. A basic 
analytic tool was the Cantril Self- 
Anchoring Striving Scale: Where does 
the tenant think that he stands today in 
relation to the best life as he has 
defined it and the worst life as he has 
defined it? Sternlieb’s team has de- 
tailed data on the recipients of 
welfare—their place of origin, ethni- 
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city, age, household size, family compo- 
sition, employment. The team has cross- 
tabulated the data in every conceivable 
way. Some of the resulting subgroups 
are so small that the authors themselves 
cannot offer meaningful statements 
about the subgroup. 

Of the seven specific housing facets 
about which the welfare recipients 
were asked, safety was rated lowest and 
the one most needing improvement. “It 
is difficult to do justice to the bitterness 
and fear that pervades many inter- 
views.” (The authors noted that the 
intensity of these feelings does not 
come through in the computer print- 
out.) The welfare respondents charac- 
teristically see their personal past as 
better than their personal present and 
their personal future as considerably 
better than either. (This seems to be 
characteristic of the Cantril scale when 
used elsewhere.) 

As in the Newark study, there is little 
to corroborate the wide-spread assump- 
tion that buildings largely tenanted by 
welfare families are more frequently 
owned by large-scale professional land- 
lords, “slumlords,” than other struc- 
tures. 

This whole series of volumes pro- 
vides indispensable reference tools for 
those concerned with the problems of 
the central city—for those who prefer 
facts to stereotypes and myths. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York City 


SISTER FRANCES JEROME Woobs. Mar- 
ginality and Identity: A Colored 
Creole Family through Ten Genera- 
tions. Pp. xvi, 395. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1972. $15.00. 


This is a study of the development of 
identity among the colored Letoyant 
Creoles of Louisiana who are a mar- 
ginal ethnic group in the total American 
society. About ten thousand descend- 
ents of one couple have been traced 
through ten generations over two cen- 
turies from colonial times to mid- 
twentieth century, and a comprehen- 
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sive and intensive analysis of the total 
situation has been made in a natural 
environment, and not in an artificial 
laboratory setting, through the case 
study approach, with evidence derived 
from a multiplicity of sources. 

Two hypotheses have guided this 
study: (1) A people who possesses a 
marginal ethnic status in society and is 
geographically isolated for a long 
period of time will develop a unique 
sense of identity and strong bonds of 
group solidarity; this identity will be 
maintained through the institutionaliza- 
tion of what is most important to iden- 
tity; and (2) As individuals move from 
isolation into the larger society, their 
sense of identity will be weakened and 
they will gradually become assimilated 
into other groups. These hypotheses 
have here been largely verified. 

Unlike the Negroes in the United 
States and many other minorities else- 
where, the Creoles are found to have a 
clear concept of themselves as a distinct 
people as well as of a homeland, which 
has followed from their familiarity with 
their own history and culture and has 
also, in turn, promoted psychological 
security. However, the author also indi- 
cates the gradual dilution of their eth- 
nicity by continual migration, increas- 
ing identification with other racial 
populations, and out-group marriages. 
The detailed findings of this study 
appear in four sections on “Establish- 
ing an Identity,” “Maintaining an Iden- 
tity in the Southland,” “The Diaspora,” 
and “Epilogue.” 

Ever since Park and Stonequist, 
studies on “marginality” have rendered 
a distinct contribution to the under- 
standing of inter-group and intra-group 
relations, especially through replace- 
ment of the biological emphasis of 
human behavior of a sociological one. 
Yet, some of the generalizations of 
earlier writings were vague and impres- 
sionistic; they rested on the question- 
able assumption of the inevitable 
conflict between marginal groups and 
the dominant population and were also 
overly preoccupied with psychological 
aberrations among marginal individu- 
als. In this respect, the study under 
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review appears to be a valuable con- 
tribution to a more consistent sociologi- 
cal inquiry into some hitherto ne- 
glected and misunderstood aspects of 
the marginal situation and marginal 
personality. 

Besides dealing with alienation and 
identity, this study explains majority- 
minority relations, and racial attitudes 
and discriminatory practices among 
American minority peoples themselves. 
It also provides further insights into 
questions of concern to the greater 
society. 

SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 

Toronto 

Canada 
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PLP H. BURCH, JR. The Managerial 
Revolution Reassessed: Family Con- 
trol in America’s Large Corporations. 
Pp. 195. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1972. No price. 


This is a major work in the field of 
corporate control and power. Burch has 
done a heroic amount of digging in an 
effort to rehabilitate an alleged prema- 
turely interred family as opposed to 
‘management control of the larger U.S. 
corporations. His discussion of sources 
of information on corporate contro] and 
his assemblage of facts is invaluable. 
His critique of earlier work in the field 
also has merit, although Burch’s own 
methodological weaknesses vitiate 
some of this critique as well as his 
substantive findings and conclusions. 

Burch’s main theme is that manage- 
ment control has been overrated, that 
family control of big business is still of 
major importance—42 percent or more 
of the 450 large firms examined were 
found to be under family control in the 
mid-1960s—and that the “managerial 
revolution” is consequently far from 
complete. Burch does concede that 
management control is very important, 
perhaps more important than family 
control overall, and that its trend is 
upward. He makes a good case that 
family, or owner, control is still of 
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consequence, but his findings are 
weakened by the inadequacies of both 
his criteria for. establishing control and 
his specific concept of family control. 

Despite the importance of the control 
concept, Burch defines it in a footnote, 
and he makes no distinction between 
requirements for initially attaining con- 
trol and for maintaining it once strategic 
position has been established. He as- 
serts that “it is now generally agreed in 
most major business circles that work- 
ing control of any large company can 
usually be obtained through possession 
of something like 4 or 5 percent of the 
voting stock. . . .” (p. 25). This crucial 
statement is not supported by any seri- 
ous argument or evidence, and the 
reviewers work on the subject has 
convinced him that Burch’s statement is 
quite wrong. : 

Furthermore, Burch’s figure, if true, 
would indicate the urgent necessity of 
incorporating into his analysis the hold- 
ings of institutional investors, as the 
Patman study of 1968, for example, 
indicated that bank trust departments 
alone held over 5000 “control” size 
holdings—5 percent or more. But, curi- 
ously enough, Burch carries out his 
analysis essentially disregarding this 
body of data, merely suggesting discon- 
certingly that institutional investors’ 
“influence over certain aspects of cor- 
porate affairs . . . has, no doubt, some- 
times been... quite substantial” 
(p. 17). Jean-Marie Chevalier, in his 
comparable study of corporate control 
(La structure financiére de Vindustrie 
américaine, Paris, Cujas, 1970), is more 
consistent, applying his stock owner- 
ship criterion of control across the 
board, with the result that he arrives at 
a radically different picture from that of 
Burch; that is, a great deal of banker 
control and greatly reduced familial 
control. Chevalier is also more sophisti- 
cated than Burch in distinguishing be- 
tween the stock ownership needed to 
preserve control (5 percent) and that 
required to obtain it de novo (15 per 
cent)—even though Chevaliers par- 
ticular figures are debatable. 

Burch’s concept of “family control” is 
also vague. He obviously has in mind 
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the durable, ownership-based control 
position of a wealthy clan like the 
DuPonts, but his criteria—4 to 5 percent 
ownership by a family or group of 
families, plus a long-term inside or out- 
side representation of the family on 
the board—is a very imperfect measure 
of continuity of owner-based family 
power. With this definition, “family con- 
trol” could be read from 4 percent 
ownership and management status on 
the part of a single individual, which 
takes the “family” out of family con- 
trol and reduces it in this case to 
residual minority ownership plus 
possible continued power based on 
strategic position. Since the 4 per- 
cent criterion is defective, as indi- 
cated earlier, this standard can be met 
where control has been lost as a result 
of family disinterest, inactivity, and 
disagreement, paralleling the common 
gradual divestment of family stock 
holdings. Furthermore, family domina- 
tion can occur without Burch’s criteria 
being met—for example, A.P. Giannini 
dominated Transamerica and Bank of 
America and passed along the reigns to 
his son Mario while holding under 4 
percent of the stock of both organiza- 
tions. Burch never seriously discusses 
the question of whether family and 
management control might not be 
based entirely on strategic position, 
with the stockholdings irrelevant as a 
control device, where the latter are as 
small as 4 or 5 percent, or less. 

Despite the serious defects of this 
study Burch makes a good case that 
ownership and familial control of the 
classic variety—Sun Oil, DuPont, M. A. 
Hanna—is still strong and is possibly 
underrated in significance. In the proc- 
ess of developing this theme he has 
many interesting and illuminating 
comments on corporate facts and re- 
search problems. It is evident, how- 
ever, that a number of conceptual and 
theoretical issues have to be resolved 
before Burch’s kind of empirical effort 
will bear full fruit. 

EDWARD S. HERMAN 

Wharton School 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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NEIL H. JAcosy. Corporate Power and 
Social Responsibility: A Blueprint 
for the Future. Pp. x, 282. New York: 
MacMillan, 1973. $10.00. 


Dr. Jacoby’s book is less a “blueprint 
for the future” than a primer for the 
defenders of the contemporary charac- 
ter of U.S. capitalism. It undertakes to 
examine and refute a series of criticisms 
of U.S. business institutions put for- 
ward by the “Radical Left” of which 
Charles Reich’s Greening of America is 
taken as an adequate summation. Its 
principal shortcoming is that in the 
relatively little space which is available 
to cover a series of complex issues Dr. 
Jacoby can do little more than sum- 
marize his views in the briefest way 
and provide rebuttals which rest on his 
authority as a former Dean of the 
Graduate School of Management at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
as a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisors during the 
Eisenhower Administration, and as the 
author of a number of books on 
economic matters rather than on de- 
tailed evidence and argument. 

The topics examined include the 
trends in the number of size of business 
corporations, the degree of economic 
and financial concentration in corporate 
enterprise, the dangers, or the lack of 
them, posed by conglomerate enter- 
prises, multinational corporations, and 
the existence or nonexistence of a 
military complex. The most original 
data offered has to do with the number 
of corporate enterprises created and 
“extinguished” over a twenty-five year 
period, offered as a picture of trends in 
the “corporate population of the United 
States.” Other data, such as the percent- 
age of the national income realized as 
corporate profit, the relative number of 
corporations in certain size classes, the 
share of all wealth owned by corpora- 
tions, all plotted over time, is more 
familiar. It is more or less alarming 
depending on whether corporations are 
viewed as a single class or as differen- 
tiated according to the degree of market 
power or financial power which may be 
concentrated in the leaders of particular 
lines of business. 
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One aspect of the book which makes 
it a somewhat original defense of the 
business system is the emphasis given 
to the contemporary character of man- 
agement education which is viewed as 
creating new possibilities both of busi- 
ness effectiveness and of corporate so- 
cial utility. In particular, the defense of 
corporate conglomerates rests on the 
proposition that there are transferable 
management skills so that apparently 
unrelated businesses benefit from a 
pool of management talent and practice 
that no one of them could assemble 
individually. Similarly corporation 
management is given credit for recog- 
nizing the interdependence of the indi- 
vidual enterprise and its social and 
political environments and for incor- 
porating various social utilities into the 
calculus of management decision. The 
general world of politics and economics 
within which corporations function is 
seen as pluralistic, the influence of 
government, labor unions, and consum- 
ers acting as checks on the unilateral 
self-regarding decisional dispositions of 
corporate managers. 

Dr. Jacoby’s conclusions about the 
future of corporations and corporate 
managers as business citizens are op- 
timistic. He assumes that growth trends 
in wealth and income will continue to 
be greater for the less developed part of 
the world so that the gap between rich 
and poor nations will diminish, that 
governmental regulation of the 
economy will be steadily extended 
without eliminating the competitive 
character of American business, that 
business managers will be more con- 
cerned than in the past with the social 
costs and profits of their activities, that 
multinational corporations will create a 
base for new international institutions, 
and that shareholders will play a more 
active role in the policymaking of busi- 
ness enterprises, challenging the pre- 
tensions to autonomy of corporate man- 
agers. 

Extensive literature on all of these 
topics is cited in the footnotes—the 
work of those who oppose Dr. Jacoby’s 
position as well as of those who support 
it. However the text is primarily de- 
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voted to conclusions rather than the 
weighing of opposing arguments and 
evidence. This is a good-natured work 


‘of advocacy. Those who are well in- 


formed will find little new; those who 
are naive will find only an introduction 
to a complex controversy. It is of in- 
terest to social scientists because it 
marks a shift in the thinking of at least 
some supporters of corporate business; 
governmental and labor union intru- 
sions into the autonomy of corporate 
enterprise are accepted as evidence of 
the creation of a distinct kind of 
pluralist polity in which institutional 
competition offsets the imperfections of 
the contemporary market economy. It is 
a document, therefore, on the character 
of social thought which is presently 
offered as sound doctrine to at least 
some elements of our business- 
managerial elite and as reassurance to 
the rest of us as to the health of a most 
important social institution. 
PHILLIP MONYPENNY 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


STUART BRUCE KAUFMAN. Samuel 
Gompers and the Origins of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
1848-1896. Pp. ix, 274. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1973. $11.50. 


Contemporary historians have ‘not 
treated Samuel Gompers kindly. With 
exception of the Wisconsin School— 
John R. Commons and Selig Perl- 
man—Gompers has typically been 
deprecated as the embodiment of “pure 
and simple” unionism and of “more” as 
the ultimate aims of trade unionism. In 
general, labor commentators have been 
out of sympathy with Gompers’ “nar- 
rowness” of purpose. 

Now comes Stuart Bruce Kaufman, an 
assistant professor of history at the 
University of Maryland, with a sort of 
rehabilitation of Gompers. The re- 
habilitation consists of a demonstration 
that Gompers was basically a Marxist- 
socialist in his insistence that the un- 
ionism which was most effective was 
the one which adhered to its working- 
class base. In this respect he was more 
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socialist and Marxist than his seemingly 
more radical critics, including the 
Knights of Labor who sought to dilute 
the essential working-class character of 
unionism by rich versus poor populist 
panaceas. 

Unlike the Knights, whose reformism 
sought to arrest industrial capitalism’s 
development, Gompers, like Marx, saw 
trade unionism’s development tied in 
with capitalism’s development. Gom- 
pers stopped short, however, of accept- 
ing Marx’s logic that socialism was the 
necessary consequence of trade union 
development. At first he hedged on the 
question; then he explicitly rejected 
socialism. 

Kaufman examines Gompers’ un- 
ionism as it worked itself out in the 
Cigar Makers Union, in the founding of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
in its predecessor, the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions. 
The self-supporting dues, the benefit 
structure, economism as the central 
union aim, and lobbying are the pieces 
which make up the Gompers model. 
Gompers’ advocacy of industrial union 
organization and nondiscriminatory 
admissions policies indicate that his 
reputation as a reactionary is not 
justified. 

Kaufman considers the possibility 
that Gompers’ socialism was an act of 
expediency and resolves the question 
in favor of Gompers’ motivation by a 
“deeply held commitment to radical 
change.” This is not unreasonable; 
neither is it unreasonable, however, to 
suggest that socialism so pervaded the 
intellectual atmosphere in which the 
younger Gompers moved that it was 
necessary for an aspiring trade union 
leader at a minimum to maintain 
socialist sympathies. 

The details of Professor Kaufman’s 
case are not altogether new. What he 
does well is to re-create the historical 
setting—the social laboratory, so to 
speak—in which Gompers and his as- 
sociates evolved and sharpened their 
analysis. In any case, Professor 
Kaufman’s work is a well-researched, 
well-written, and useful modern in- 
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terpretation of Gompers and the 
sources of his ideology. i 
JACK BARBASH 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


NATHANIEL S. KEITH. Politics and the 
Housing Crisis since 1930. Pp. 232. 
New York: Universe Books, 1973. 
$8.50. 


This book has the flavor of a very 
good after-dinner speech. The author 
saw and sat in on Washington politics 
where housing was the issue for four 
decades. His language is colorful and 
direct. The message is partisan, but 
knowledgeable and perceptive; it ‘is 
also dated. 

Mr. Keith was the first head of the 
Federal Urban Renewal Program, 
though he had not much interest in 
urban renewal per se. His book and his 
“commitment,” to use a current catch- 
word, have to do primarily with public 
housing—subsidized, government- 
built, and government-run low-rent 
urban housing. The book is largely a 
collection of personal reminiscences, 
often in the first person, about the 
personalities and points of view which 
affected federal housing legislation. 

Keith’s book opens the door on how 
legislation on that subject evolved. He 
was around—as a reporter—and he 
was wholeheartedly on one side of the 
sharply drawn public housing issue 
during the thirties, a kind of volunteer 
lieutenant. In 1940 he became a public 
relations man for the Federal Housing 
Administration and then a speechwriter 
for the first head of the National Hous- 
ing Agency (NHA), the grandparent of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. When he became NHA 
special assistant for congressional rela- 
tions he was at last in the role he 
identifies with in this book. His task 
was to scout and lobby on behalf of 
administration housing measures and to 
marshall verbiage and pressures. He 
continued this role after leaving gov- 
ernment employment, primarily through 
the National Housing Conference, a 
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clearinghouse for support of progres- 
sive housing legislation. 

The book provides a concise but 
readable chronology of major federal 
housing legislation from 1933 to 1973 
and an inventory of the people and 
groups who played significant roles in 
drawing up proposals, introducing and 
managing bills, and developing 
counter-ploys, mostly in connection 
with public housing but with major 
reference also to the establishment of a 
permanent “umbrella” agency for hous- 
ing functions in 1949. It is readable 
because there is a very clear plot—in 
more than one sense of the word. 
Public housing comes across as a sym- 
bol of concern for the less fortunate, 
which a surprisingly narrow list of 
“liberals” seem to have sewn onto their 
sweatshirts, while the “reactionary real 
estate lobby” was bent on keeping the 
poor in their hovels. Keith’s personal 
emotions are reflected in his habitual 
epithets. The few people who cannot 
easily be classified as liberals or reac- 
tionaries, including William Zechen- 
dorf, Daniel Moynihan, and Wilson 
Wyatt, the man Truman chose to head 
up the veterans’ housing program, are 
dismissed as “flamboyant.” 

Keith’s point of view does not pre- 
vent this book from being a useful 
document, nor does it diminish the 
sincerity or judgement of the “housers” 
he admired and helped. An author's 
strong bias tempts the reader to be the 
- devil’s advocate, however, and that is 
not a difficult role in.this case. Giving 
the devil his due, the conservative 
forces, that is, Republican administra- 
tions, turn out to have a reasonably 
good record in advancing the goals 
which Keith attributes to the other 
group. It was not until Eisenhower, for 
instance, that provisions were made for 
relocation housing in urban renewal 
projects; George Romney pushed the 
output of federally assisted housing 
well beyond the best levels achieved 
by Democratic administrations; rent 
supplements were proposed early and 
often by conservative groups; the same 
groups sensed the basic unworkability 
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of the “model cities” approach and 
anticipated the high unit cost debacle 
of public housing construction. Perhaps 
the sorriest admission is Keith’s tribute 
to former Attorney General John 
Mitchell for his long service to the 
National Housing Conference. 

Not many people now will be quite 
as willing as Keith to see the course of 
housing legislation in the United States 
in terms of Good and Evil. Legislation 
is not equivalent to housing, and the 
reality seems to confound the intent 
and strategems of true believers. Urban 
renewal, for example, had an appeal to 
liberals who reasoned that by tearing 
down slums there would arise an ines- 
capable necessity to build public 
housing—where else would the slum 
dwellers go? The conservatives, on the 
other hand, liked urban renewal per se, 
and at last came around to accepting the 
idea of public housing so slum land 
could be cleared for other purposes. 
The physical goals were the same; why 
worry about whose motives were more 
noble? As it turned out, public housing 
and urban renewal competed for the 
same appropriation dollar, despite 
being philosophically complementary. 
In the Eisenhower years, as urban 
renewal spending went up, public 
housing expenditures went down. This 
might sound like a bad thing for the 
displaced families, but Keith so far 
paints himself into a partisan corner 
that he must proclaim as unfounded the 
criticisms of urban renewal relocation, 
which became so loud in the Kennedy- 
Johnson years, to say, in effect, that 
public housing was not so necessary 
after all. 

The book is a history of partisan 
debate. It is not informative about the 
housing inventory of the country or the 
housing industry. For an insight into 
the politics of housing at the national 
level, however, it does not have a close 
rival. 

WALLACE F. SMITH 


Department of Business 

Administration 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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RAYMOND H. MILKMAN et al. Alleviat- 
ing Economic Distress: Evaluating a 
Federal Effort. Pp. xxiv, 407. Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: D.C. Health, 1972. $17.50. 


This book, focused mainly on “devis- 
ing a practical approach to program 
evaluation,” is a historical and evalua- 
tive study of Economic Development 
Administration (EDA) programs. 

The book contains two major parts. 
The first, chapters 1 through 5, evaluates 
the EDA programs in a historical setting. 
The primary influence in preparing 
EDA legislation was the experience 
gained from the operation of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration (ARA). 
In spite of the relative success of the 
ARA in its goal of encouraging private 
enterprise in depressed areas, it was 
beset with problems of inadequate 
funding, general economic recession, 
and unrealized expectations. Faced 
with these and other troubles, the ARA 
was replaced, for reasons of political 
expediency, by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. The EDA 
legislation was signed into law on Au- 
gust 26, 1965. 

During the first year of EDA’s his- 
tory, the time constraint governing 
evaluations and the pressure to expend 
the appropriation before June 30 over- 
shadowed any attempt to develop an 
effective system for evaluating project 
applications. However, the period be- 
tween October 1966 and January 1969 
witnessed several significant changes in 
the EDA, including reorganization of 
the staff and identification of some 
specific guidelines. As an interim 
measure, a strategy for giving first con- 
sideration to the “worst areas—those 
with the highest unemployment rates 
and lowest incomes” (p. 30) was 
adopted. Such a policy won political 
support in the Congress; but the critics 
were quick to point out the futility of 
funding areas with extremely limited 
potential for economic growth. Many 
factors, such as the inability of de- 
pressed communities to contribute their 
proportion of project costs, the strin- 
gency of administrative regulations, and 
the lack of initiative and resources in 
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the “worst” areas, resulted in a gradual 
relaxation of this policy. 

The second part of the book, chapters 
6 through 13, describes the evaluation 
approach that was developed and pre- > 
sents the results of its implementation. 
Project-oriented and program-oriented 
evaluation approaches are briefly ex- 
amined in chapter 6, and chapter 7 
provides a summary of initial results 
and conclusions derived from the 
evaluation of several projects under the 
EDA. Chapters 8, 9, and 10 are directed 
to the question of “growth centers” and 
their role in the development of de- 
pressed areas. A rather simple, but emi- 
nently practical, model for the 
identification of growth centers is pre- 
sented in chapter 9. 

The growth center strategy is based 
on Francois Perroux’s principle of “de- 
velopment poles,” that is, the idea that 
the best way to assist residents of a 
depressed area is to accelerate the 
development of nearby growth centers 
to which they can migrate or commute 
to work. The growth center is expected 
to provide infrastructure, jobs, and ser- 
vices not otherwise available to resi- 
dents of the surrounding distressed hin- 
terland. Chapters 11, 12, and 13 discuss 
economic development of Indian reser- 
vations, evaluation of EDA’s training- 
related projects, and prognosis for the 
future, respectively. 

The authors, in evaluating EDA’s 
impact, conclude that, in most cases, 
the agency has been successful in its 
mission of stimulating the development 
process in economically depressed 
areas. The book is a much-needed and 
valuable addition to the nontheoretical 
literature on program evaluation; it de- 
serves the attention not only of 
academicians but also of policymakers 
and politicians involved in programs for 
economic development. 

P. I. MATHEW 

Department of Economics 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 


ROBERT A. PACKENHAM. Liberal 
America and the Third World: Politi- 
cal Development Ideas in Foreign 
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Aid and Social Science. Pp. xxii, 395. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1973. $15.00. 


From ten years of investigating gov- 
ernment policy at all levels and analyz- 
ing theory, Robert Packenham con- 
cludes that both U.S. officials and schol- 
ars have “significantly” projected into 
international political development 
“excessively dogmatic liberalism.” 
Thus, he faults the ethnocentric tend- 
ency to export specifics of U.S. policy, 
institutions, and methods common to all 
developers whether in education, in- 
dustry, or transport. He thinks that by 
looking at their political parochialism, 
Americans can “better understand and 
relate to political development in the 
Third World.” 

During the 1947-68 period, Pack- 
enham notes that economic-dominant 
aid to postwar Europe helped insure 
economic recovery, forestall Com- 
munism, -and as the political product, 
maintain stability and democracy; but 
that both operators and scholars acted 
inappropriately on much the same 
policies and theories for twenty-five 
years toward a highly different Third 
World, While a political development 
approach was but one factor, he says 
that although few countries went 
Communist the economic gap widened 
in and between countries and U.S.- 
standard democracies declined. 

Of three major U.S. political develop- 
ment doctrines, Packenham finds: “The 
Economic—strong, especially in aid 
agencies; Security—most influential 
in Eisenhower years; and the less 
influential Explicit Democratic ex- 
panded,” particularly in the Kennedy 
Latin American “Alliance”; and in the 
“Title IX Amendment to the 1966 U.S. 
Foreign Assistance Act.” The Amend- 
ment was labeled: “Utilization of 
Democratic Institutions in Develop- 
ment.” He found aid agencies at odds 
with the State Department over its 
emphasis on aid for short-run political 
purposes: winning friends, punishing 
enemies, and influencing elections. 
Among examples of official liberal ex- 
cesses, Packenham offers: Kennedy’s 
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policies toward Peru, British Guiana, 
and Vietnam; and Johnson’s toward the 
Dominican Republic and Vietnam. 

From a cross analysis of the three 
doctrines and three categories of 
theories, Packenham concludes that 
officials listened little to social 
scientists—at least partly because 
theorists had little concrete to offer on 
specific situations. He has uncovered 
no innovator able to synthesize useful 
political development guides between 
the extreme hard-core liberalism and 
“vulgar Marxism.” 

Meanwhile, what prescriptions? Pack- 
enham: 

concludes that most Third World 
countries do not want, at this stage 
anyhow, exclusively, or even mainly, 
democratic systems, especially the U.S. 
type. They want less ambitious sys- 
tems, with enough authority to achieve 
economic development and social- 
economic justice—with personal free- 
dom. 

urges more tolerance toward radicals 
and radical regimes—and, in extreme 
cases, even toward revolution. 

thinks that diplomats are apt to be 
more effective and less ethnocentric 
than development advisors in export- 
ing political development. 

advises Americans to learn more 
about themselves and Third World 
countries and people from parallel 
problems among blacks, Chicanos, In- 
dians, and other groups at home. 

Dana D. REYNOLDS 
President, International Center for 
Dynamics of Development 
Arlington 
Virginia 


STERLING SPERO and JOHN M. 
CAPOZOLLA. The Urban Community 
and Its Unionized Bureaucracies: 
Pressure Politics in Local Govern- 
ment Labor Relations. Pp. xvii, 361. 
New York: Dunellen, 1973. $12.50. 


One of the great administrative and 
fiscal dilemmas facing the cities in the 
1970s is the emergence of strong, mili- 
tant, and effective public employees 
unions. Public employees are about a 
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sixth of the nation’s work force, and 
municipal employees are the most 
rapidly expanding segment.’ More than 
three million state and local workers 
hold union or association membership 
cards. Municipal employees unions— 
including craft and industrial unions, 
professional associations, and others— 
have organized public school teachers, 
police, firemen, social workers, office 
workers, sanitation and transportation 
workers, and every other category 
of municipal employee. In the 1960s, 
we saw basic functions of cities 
virtually paralyzed by strikes, which 
were unusually effective. Wages of city 
employees rose dramatically in the 
1960s, sometimes to levels higher than 
their counterparts in private employ- 
ment. This is an important factor in the 
urban financial crisis where operating 
costs are rising exponentially while rev- 
enue collecting potential is declining. 

Spero and Capozolla, who are profes- 
sors of public administration at New 
York University, have written a 
definitive analysis of the relations be- 
tween municipal unions and local gov- 
ernment. The authors have brought vast 
knowledge and many years of experi- 
ence to their subject. They augment 
and deepen their analysis of the con- 
temporary situation with a historical 
perspective that traces the development 
of pertinent labor law to the present. 
They examine the evolution of collec- 
tive bargaining in six case studies— 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, New York City, and Hartford. 

The authors examine every aspect of 
the collective bargaining process, both 
the formal and informal tactics, union 
lobbying, and pressure tactics. They 
give extended consideration to the 
significance of greater union voice in 
public policymaking and assess the im- 
pact of union power on future public 
policy. The fiery issue of the right to 
strike by public employees is soberly 
examined, and the authors conclude 
that it is by no means an easy issue to 
take sides on. 

Spero and Cappozolla have made a 
valuable contribution to the record as 
well as to analysis. The book is rich in 
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detail with many case histories, actual 
events, and personalities. Every chap- 
ter is copiously documented, and there 
is a twenty-page bibliography. As a 
sociologist of cities and their problems, 
this reviewer found the book instructive 
and useful. Any general urbanist would 
find the book a positive addition to the 
book shelf, both for reading and refer- 
ence. 
IRVING LEWIS ALLEN 
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confronting Korea today. LC: 73-76100 256 pages $10.00 


Land Reform and Politics 
A Comparative Analysis 
Hung-chao Tai 
Tai presents a comprehensive analysis of the political processes and 
effects of land reform in the Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan, lran, the 
United Arab Republic, Colombia and Mexico. He advances three 
hypotheses: the need for legitimacy prompts the elite to initiate re- 
form; the relationship between elite and landed classes determines 
the program adopted; and the extent of implementation varies with 
the degree of political commitment. He also discusses the impact of 
reform on political participation, national integration, political sta- 
bility, and communist movements. 

LC: 72-89792 588 pages Maps $25.00 


Church, State and Opposition in the U.S.S.R. 
Gerhard Simon 
The churches are a fringe phenomenon in Soviet society today, but 
nevertheless one that is taken seriously by the atheist state. Dr. Ger- 
hard Simon, one of the world’s outstanding authorities on religion in 
Russia, examines church-state relations and religious persecution 
from the time of the revolution to the present. A chapter on Pastor 
Wurmband’s mission and its impact on the western churches gives a 
much needed appraisal of this controversy. 

LC: 73-87754 248 pages $12.00 


NOW AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 
The Unwelcome Immigrant 
The American Image of the Chinese, 1785-1882 
Stuart C. Miller 
LC: 76-81763 259 pages $3.25 
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